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Preface 


ue ison anniversary Of the Battle of Waterloo would seem to be an appropriate time 
for the completion of a study of Napoleon’s generalship. Recent years have 
seen a number of notable additions to the truly vast literature inspired by the 
many-sided genius of this extraordinary soldierstatesman, but it is now 
more than sixty-three years since Count Yorck von Wartenburg wrote his 
famous two-volume study of Napoleon’s campaigns... Since then there have 
been numerous military studies devoted to almost every one of those 
campaigns, and many aspects of the Emperor’s martial genius have been 
painstakingly analyzed. Among the many distinguished authors whose 
names spring to mind are Generals Camon and Colin, Colonel Vachée, F. L. 
Petre, Professor Spencer Wilkinson and Colonel Phipps; more recent 
writers include H. Lachouque, C. J. Herold and C. Manceron, to cite but a 
few, while special mention must also be made of the outstanding 
cartographical achievements of Brigadier General Esposito and Colonel 
Elting of the United States Military Academy, West Point. An imposing list 
of Napoleon’s biographers might similarly be compiled, but any attempt to 
mention even the most significant works inspired by Napoleon would cover 
many pages. Nevertheless, there is some justification for a modern 
reassessment of Napoleon’s campaigns, treated as a whole within the scope 
of a single work. With the notable exception of Commandant Lachouque’s 
recent study,' the modern trend has been for authors to specialize in 
particular campaigns or military aspects, and it is hoped that this more 
general study will prove of some interest to readers in Great Britain and the 
United States, if only as a “curtain raiser” to the more detailed and 
authoritative military studies now available. 


It would require the work of a lifetime to do real justice to so vast a subject, 
and so much has already been written by such a galaxy of distinguished 
authors over the past 150 years that it may seem that there is little more that 
can be usefully added to Napoleonic literature. However, the discovery of a 
considerable number of new sources since the turn of the century has 


thrown more light on the period, leading in some cases to important 
reappraisals. For example, the Memoirs of General Caulaincourt, Duke of 
Vicenza, which first became available during the 1930s, have illuminated 
the fateful Russian campaign of 1812 and done much to reveal the character 
of Napoleon during the years of his decline and fall. Whenever possible 
such “new” material has been incorporated in the chapters that follow, 
together with the opinions of more recent scholars and soldiers. For the rest, 
it has mainly been a case of retelling the fascinating story of a great 
soldier’s rise to fame and subsequent fall, and of bringing Yorck von 
Wartenburg’s studies up to date in the light of modern scholarship and 
knowledge. 


This book makes no pretense of providing a comprehensive study of 
Napoleon and his age. Many aspects of that colorful period receive no 
mention, and even the military side is incomplete in certain respects. From 
the start it was decided to restrict the study to a consideration of those 
campaigns commanded by Napoleon in person, and as a result most of the 
long war on the Iberian Peninsula has been ignored (except in its broad 
strategic aspects), and much that is relevant to the great naval struggle has 
similarly been omitted. 


It proved impossible, however, to do justice to Napoleon’s showing as a 
commander without paying some attention to certain peripheral subjects. 
Space has accordingly been devoted to analyses of his military education 
and of the various methods he and his contemporaries applied in the field. It 
also proved necessary to include a summary of certain aspects of his 
constructive work as a French statesman—so as to present a contrast with 
his more destructive activities and at the same time account for the 
astonishing resilience of the French people and economy under the strain of 
a dozen years of continuous large-scale war. Similarly, a brief discussion of 
the machinations and stratagems behind the coup d’état of Brumaire has 
been included, for the critical events of November, 1799, throw no 
inconsiderable light onto Napoleon’s character —revealing most particularly 
his genius for opportunism in the exploitation of unexpected situations, a 
quality that he constantly applied in the military as well as the political 
sphere. 


I would like to thank Brigadier P. Young, DSO, MC, MA, FSA (retd.), 
Reader in Military History at the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, for 
reading parts of the manuscript and making many useful suggestions 
besides lending illustrative material. Another colleague, Mr. A. Brett-James, 
kindly read the sections of the book relating to 1812 and lent me many 
memoirs and diaries from his private collection. I am also very grateful to 
the late Major General J. F. C. Fuller, CB, CBE, DSO (retd.), for giving me 
his invaluable opinion on the parts dealing with the campaigns of 1806, 
1813 and 1815, and to Lieutenant Colonel D. W. V. P. O’Flaherty, DSO, 
R.A., for affording me the benefit of his extensive knowledge of the Battle 
of Waterloo; also to Major General H. Essame, CBE, DSO, MC (retd.), for 
the loan of his contemporary map of Russia. I also wish to thank my patient 
wife for her invaluable help with the indexing (and for tolerating a very 
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AUTHORS NOTE 


FOR the convenience of readers who may find difficulty in recognizing the 
English equivalent of certain military ranks when these are given in French, 
here 1s an explanatory table: 
The title of “Marshal” was technically a dignity 
rather than a specific rank. The highest 
permanent rank in the French armies at this 
period was General of Division. Higher ranks 
and service appointments were held in only an 
acting capacity. See Nouveau Dictionaire 


Militaire, Paris, 1892. 
Maréchal. 
Général d'armée 
Général de corps d'armée 
Général de division 
Général de brigade 
Colonel 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Commandant, Chef de bataillon 
Capitaine 
Lieutenant 


Sous-Lieutenant, Ensigne, Cornette 
Aspirant 


Adjudant-chef, Adjudant-Sous-Officier 


Field Marshal 
General 

Lieutenant General 
Major General 
Brigadier General 
Colonel 

Lieutenant Colonel 
Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Second Lieutenant, 
Ensign (infantry), 
Cornet (cavalry) 
Candidate Officer or 
Cadet 

Regimental Sergeant- 
Major, Warrant Officer, 
Ist Class 


Adjudant 


Sergent-chef 


Sergent, Maréchal-des-logis 


Caporal, Brigadier (cavalry and artillery) 
Soldat première classe 
Soldat 

STAFF RANKS 
Major général, Général-en-chef 


Adjudant général (Adjudant commandant after 
1800) 


Adjudant Major 


Officier d'état-major 
Chef de brigade 


Company Sergeant- 
Major, Warrant Officer, 
2nd Class 


Staff Sergeant, First 
Sergeant 


Sergeant, Corporal of 
Horse 


Corporal 
Senior soldier 
Private 


Chief of Staff 

Staff Officer (First 
Class), a colonel or 
lieutenant colonel often 
serving as a corps or 
divisional chief of staff 
Staff Officer (usually 
grade of Major) 

Staff Officer 
Brigade-Major 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
NAPOLEON—THE MAN AND THE 
GENERAL: QUALITIES AND DEFECTS 


H 


story is indeed an argument without end,” wrote Professor Gey! in his study 
of Napoleon.’ It is doubtful whether there has ever been a more stimulating 
and yet contentious historical subject; each one of the thousands of learned 
works devoted to Napoleon Bonaparte has painted a different impression of 
the man. Some, it is true, only vary in the degree of their interpretation, but 
no two have ever been identical. Consequently there is no denying that 
Napoleon remains to this day something of an enigma, both tantalizing and 
elusive—but at the same time he presents a most rewarding subject for 
study. So many were his interests, so all-embracing was his genius, so 
massive were his defects that he can be said to represent on a gigantic scale 
almost all the qualities and foibles of the human race. Herein lies no small 
part of his fascination. 


Ever since the Battle of Waterloo Napoleon has attracted the unremitting 
attention of historians, memoir writers and simple gossips. Broadly 
speaking, these have fallen into two main categories—the worshipers and 
the detractors; Napoleon’s personality has rarely been treated completely 
objectively or impersonally—he just was not that sort of man. The 
consensus on Napoleon has swung like a pendulum from generation to 
generation. His own contemporaries remained uncertain in their judgments, 
their confusion owing not a little to the propaganda emanating from 
Longwood on the Island of St. Helena, but the generality of verdict may be 
summed up in the phrase used by the Earl of Clarendon of Oliver 
Cromwell: “A great, bad man.” The “ogre” image lingered well into the 
Victorian period. English mothers, for instance, reputedly chastened their 


recalcitrant offspring with the dire threat that “Boney will come and get 
you,” but such attitudes did not remain unchallenged for long. By the 
middle years of the nineteenth century, opinion was swinging the other way, 
and the legend of “The Man of Destiny,” the reincarnation of Charlemagne, 
the thwarted genius and tragic exile of St. Helena, began to gain ground, 
sedulously fostered by the ceaseless publication of diaries and memoirs 
written by aging Imperial soldiers and servants, whose recollections— 
however softened or expanded by the passage of time—served to pile ever 
more fuel on sacrificial fires placed before the altar of Napoleon. A few 
tempered their admiration with criticism, but most worshiped without 
question, and in France the regime of the great Napoleon’s nephew 
encouraged the spread of the cult to the very frontiers of irrationality. 


After 1870, the worship took a rather different direction. Frenchmen sought 
to gloss over recent defeats by looking back to the great days of the First 
Empire, while soldiers of many nations undertook meticulous studies into 
the methods and campaigns of the great master of the art of war in the hope 
of discovering his secret. Only the machine guns and barbed wire of 1914 
brought the generals back to modern reality. But in the first months of the 
war the French armies advanced to the attack—always the attack—wearing 
white gloves and with tricolors unfurled, deliberately trying to recapture the 
élan of the Napoleonic battlefield, while the famous Schlieffen Plan of 
Germany owed as much to the strategic conceptions of the Emperor’s 
Campaigns of 1805 and 1806 as it did to the more recent experiments of the 
Franco-Prussian War. The results of these attempts to re-create the methods 
of a century earlier were identical on both sides: horrifying casualties, 
inevitable loss of impetus and the eventual stalemate of the trench war 
which persisted for four long years. Seldom have the dangers of 
misapplying military history been more graphically demonstrated. Since 
Napoleon’s day, weapon technology—most particularly in the fields of 
artillery and small arms—had made such strides forward that the old 
methods no longer held much validity—a lesson which the more discerning 
might well have drawn from the later years of the U.S. Civil War and most 
certainly from the more limited experiences of 1870 in France, of 1900 in 
South Africa and of 1904 in Manchuria. Tragically, however, few had 
heeded the warnings, and an entire generation of European manhood, and 
not a few Americans, paid the price with their lives in the agonies of 


attrition which were the battles of the Somme, Ypres, Verdun, Chemin-des- 
Dames and St. Mihiel. It was found that courage alone did not provide an 
adequate answer to mud, wire and automatic weapons. 


Not unnaturally, the revulsion to the horrors of war felt after 1918 tended to 
swing the pendulum of opinion concerning Napoleon back to the “man of 
blood” concept, the “Corsican ogre” school of thought; he tended to be 
regarded as the prime instigator of Armageddon. This trend has persisted 
almost to the present day, and since 1939 a new twist has been applied in 
likening Napoleon to that other “Corporal,” Adolf Hitler. Although since the 
late 1940s a more balanced view has emerged, many scholars still tend to 
regard Napoleon as at best a talented thug. Nevertheless, the appearance in 
recent years of numerous “glossy” volumes is tending to reestablish part of 
the old worship. 


In this way the wheel has turned full cycle several times and will probably 
continue to do so for many generations to come, for the appeal—or 
revulsion—associated with Napoleon’s name is ageless. He was 
undoubtedly one of the most complex and gifted humans ever to grace—or 
bedevil—this planet. 


Before turning to consider Napoleon’s qualities and faults as a soldier, it is 
necessary to attempt to answer one or two questions regarding the period 
and his character as a whole, for the basic traits of Napoleon the man 
inevitably affected the characteristics of Napoleon the soldier. First we must 
consider how far he owed his meteoric career to his own qualities and how 
much to contemporary circumstances. There can be no denying the 
greatness and sweep of his natural attainments; he probably would have 
gone far in any age, but he was exceptionally fortunate to be born when he 
was. To the end of his days, despite his growing tendency to believe in his 
own propaganda’s image of himself as semidivine, Napoleon acknowledged 
the part played by sheer good luck in his amazing career. He freely admitted 
to Las Cases that the French Revolution paved the way for the career 
ouverte aux talents and created the situation which he was ideally suited to 
exploit. He was fortunate to be twenty years old in 1789, at a time when all 
the ancient monarchies of Europe (save only Great Britain) were in decline. 
He was fortunate to have been born into the Corsican petite noblesse, for 


this fact eased his way in the earliest years and yet did not obstruct his rise 
to power after the overthrow of the Ancien Régime. He further claimed that 
his Corsican origin greatly assisted him in his first Italian campaign, when 
everything was very much in the balance for him as an unproved, newly 
promoted commander in chief of twenty-six. His marriage to Josephine also 
proved a godsend, for it brought him into contact with the middle-of-the 
way royalist factions who later helped him along the road to the throne. He 
also described himself as fortunate in the size of his family, which enabled 
him to multiply his means of influence through marriage alliances and 
kingly appointments—though some might qualify this blessing, for the help 
his fratellos and sisters afforded him proved very much a two-edged sword. 
He was also fortunate that almost all his military opponents were in their 
sixties. Napoleon had a penchant for luck on the battlefield—although he 
would probably have strenuously denied so intangible a quality; he was 
adamant that a genius could give chance an almost mathematical place in 
his calculations. In general terms, however, we must aver that he was 
blessed with extraordinary good fortune—at least until late 1806. As the 
historian Hudson has written, “His powers were his own, but circumstances 
rendered them effective.” 


Next we must attempt to answer a difficult question: was Napoleon 
fundamentally a good or a bad man? It is very hard to say, for it is 
practically impossible to define absolute “goodness” or “badness” in a 
human being. Basically he was endowed with as many qualities and faults 
as any man, but the unique circumstances of his genius and opportunity 
increased the scope of these far beyond normal limits. He probably wielded 
more power than any other man in recorded history until his time, and in the 
end this probably corrupted him. From the beginning his realism was 
associated with a tendency toward fatalism. “All that is to happen is written 
down. Our hour is marked and we cannot prolong it a minute longer than 
fate has predestined.” This fatalistic attitude gradually coalesced with his 
belief in his being set apart from ordinary men—a belief that crystallized 
(or so Napoleon claimed) on the evening of the Battle of the Bridge of Lodi 
in 1796. In the end this belief in his “destiny” perverted his judgment, as we 
shall examine in more detail a little later, and led him to irrational obstinacy 
in the years of decline. He regarded formal religion as a force to be 


controlled, but personally subscribed to beliefs that can be termed deistic or 
even agnostic, rather than conventionally religious. 


He was an affectionate husband and a proud father, and he was not wholly 
unmindful of the well-being of his servants (although he drove one and all 
mercilessly). This is not to deny his extra-marital adventures nor his callous 
attitude toward loss of life on the field of battle, but his hot Italian blood 
and his contrasting cold efficiency as a general explain if they do not justify 
both traits. He could be ruthless or magnaminous, kind or scathing, 
badtempered or charming—but he was consistently dynamic and left a 
lasting impression on everyone he met. 


It is fascinating to speculate what kind of a ruler or soldier he would have 
made in the mid-twentieth century—perhaps a combination of General de 
Gaulle on the one hand and Douglas MacArthur on the other. As regards the 
viability of nuclear weapons, he would very probably have been a thorn in 
the flesh of the cautious: “It is a principle of war that when it is possible to 
make use of thunderbolts, they should be preferred to cannon.” But this is 
both to speculate and digress. 


Thirdly, we must try to determine how far he was personally responsible for 
the series of devastating wars which will always be the first mental 
association conjured up by mention of his name. There can obviously be no 
denying that he was very much a man devoted to war. During the twenty- 
three-odd years of his active career, he fought no less than sixty battles. 
Hardly a recommendation for the reputation of a pacifist! It is calculated 
that between March 1804 and April 1815 practically two million native- 
born Frenchmen saw active service in his successive armies; there were no 
less than thirty-two levies on the various annual classes over the same 
period, and probably a further million men were procured from allied or 
satellite states. Estimates of casualties over the eleven years fluctuate 
enormously; some authorities place them as high as 1,750,000 (probably 
including the losses of his allies), others as comparatively “low” as 450,000 
killed and incapacitatingly wounded. The only statistic that can be given 
with any reasonable certainty is the figure of 15,000 officer casualties. 


Nevertheless these losses—immense though they are—should not be 
misrepresented. It must be remembered that the casualties, even if they total 
1,500,000, were spread over eleven years and include all fronts, averaging 
out at 136,000 a year. This figure palls into relative insignificance beside, 
say, the casualty lists of the 1914-18 war, when the French lost 1,360,000 
men on the Western Front alone (or an average of 340,000 a year)—and 
these figures do not take into account the heavy losses sustained by the 
British, Belgians and Americans. This is not to justify the Napoleonic Wars 
and the suffering they caused for one instant. Populations were far smaller 
for one thing, thus the proportion of casualties was heavier than appears at 
first sight; nor is there any denying the scale of losses suffered by France’s 
victims or opponents. Nevertheless, it is useful to keep the casualty question 
in proper perspective in any attempt to evaluate Napoleon’s responsibility 
as a war lord. 


As for the degree of responsibility he must bear as the initiator of wars, this 
too is a very complex problem. Except in the cases of Portugal (1807), 
Spain (1808) and Russia (1812), in the first instance he was usually 
attacked. However, there can be no denying that many of these attacks 
were, in the last analysis, provoked by the Emperor for both military and 
propaganda reasons. In his defense it can be claimed that he lived in a very 
war-prone age and that there would almost certainly have been a long series 
of dire struggles whether he had seized the helm of France or not. The 
French Revolution, of which he was the product and in some ways the 
preserver, disseminator and liquidator at one and the same time, had already 
set the First Republic apart from the rest of Europe while Napoleon was still 
an unknown artillery lieutenant and colonel of volunteers. The social and 
economic upheavals that followed the act of political defiance in 1789 
implied the end of the Ancien Régime, not only in France but throughout the 
Continent (although owing to Waterloo the final dissolution did not occur 
until after 1848 in the case of Germany and 1917 in the case of Russia). The 
concepts of Liberté, Egalité et Fraternité, the dictums of Rousseau and 
Diderot, implied a total upheaval of the old order and liberated immense 
energy and proselytizing zeal among the French people. Wars, then, were 
inevitable, and it can be as fairly argued that Napoleon was the victim of a 
war-prone generation as the “man of blood” responsible for the scale of the 
holocaust that gripped Europe for so many years. He himself realized this 


when he remarked at the time of the Peace of Amiens: “Between old 
monarchies and a young republic the spirit of hostility must always exist. In 
the present state of affairs every peace treaty means no more than a brief 
armistice; and I believe that my destiny will be to fight almost 
continuously.”> It is possible that this realistic—and possibly slightly 
cynical—point of view led him to regard war as an inevitable evil and 
consequently to indulge in it with slightly less travail of conscience than 
might be considered desirable. But after 1791 France was ripe for an 
expansionist and ideological war, and it is very doubtful whether Napoleon 
could have withstood the flood of aggressive energy even had he so desired. 
To some extent, then, his fatalistic view was justifiable. 


Of course, this acceptance of the likelihood of great wars did not prevent 
the crafty Corsican—possibly the most unscrupulous statesman since 
Machiavelli—from wringing every possible propaganda advantage from a 
sustained “peace” offensive in pursuit of his ambitious dreams. He was 
forever declaiming his peaceful intentions—almost all great scourges since 
Attila the Hun and Genghis Khan have spared no effort to create the image 
of peace-loving men of action regretfully resorting to arms in a just cause 
after all other means of persuasion have failed. And it is quite probable that 
he was genuine in his protestations—at least in his own eyes. However, he 
was always insistent that he must hand down peace from Olympus to 
grateful client-states; there was little preference for compromise in his 
Corsican nature, for all his superb opportunism on certain critical occasions. 
Consequently if Europe was to have peace it had to be a Pax Romana, 
dictated and supervised by the Emperor Napoleon. So self-confident and 
arrogant a claim could only still further exacerbate France’s relations with 
the other powers, which to the end of his days regarded Napoleon as a 
Corsican upstart of no breeding or taste, for all his dynamic genius; Great 
Britain, for example, referred to him as “General Bonaparte” in most 
official documents until long after his death. Thus, although wars were 
largely inevitable through the interaction of the snobbish suspicions of the 
old monarchies, the brash overconfidence of the new Republic (and later of 
the Consulate and Empire) and the even more fundamental colonial and 
commercial rivalries bedeviling Anglo-French relations, Napoleon must 
stand convicted of not playing the diplomatic game with the utmost of tact. 


This lack of tact—the “golden quality” of statesmanship—was at least 
partially responsible for the frequency of the wars and certainly was one 
definite strand in the causation of Napoleon’s fall. He could never convert 
an ex-enemy into a convinced ally, however great his personal charm and 
magnetic appeal in fétes-à-tête with kings and emperors. Every ally was 
turned into an unhappy vassal, every defeated foe into a resentful satellite; 
Napoleon’s price for his favors was always high in terms of men, money 
and commercial policy. He scorned many of his fellow rulers and made 
little attempt to conceal the fact. He regarded every new treaty of alliance as 
an opportunity to procure more soldiers, more assistance in his “vendetta” 
struggle against “perfidious Albion’—the one opponent that never 
submitted to his will. 


Napoleon, then, cannot be represented in any way as the “dove of peace.” 
The razor-sharp beak and talons of the eagle were most inadequately 
concealed beneath the assumed white plumage of sweet reasonableness. If 
Europe was to have peace, it had to be on France’s—or rather Napoleon’s— 
terms. And what appeared as peace to the Emperor smacked far too strongly 
of serfdom to the other powers. Moreover, once France had let the “genie” 
of nationalism out of the bottle, there was no way of controlling the 
consequences. The nationalistic enthusiasm of the French armies spread the 
gospel little by little throughout Germany and Italy, and although the forces 
of reaction managed to postpone their total eclipse for almost half a century, 
the spirit of nationalism burned on and in the end proved one of Napoleon’s 
doughtiest opponents. Military victory and dictated peaces no longer 
promised quiescence and subservience; the underground of the patriots 
worked on in Prussia and elsewhere toward the day when the French chains 
would be thrown off and the “Bully of Europe” brought low. And this is 
exactly what happened after 1812. The Empire proved to be built on wholly 
insecure foundations. 


In the Emperor’s defense, it must be said that although he was at least 
partially responsible for liberating and disseminating ideas that could only 
lead to new conflicts, he never entered upon wars lightly. He always 
advocated a relatively humane type of warfare: he desired the short, sharp, 
conclusive campaign, never the long, drawn-out agony of attrition for 
attrition’s sake. But when this goal eluded him—as it generally did from 


December 1806 onwards—he could resort to an animal ferocity and 
ruthlessness that were also part of his Corsican inheritance. There were 
decided limitations to both his patience and his greatness. 


We must now turn to a specific consideration of Napoleon as a soldier and 
commander. Much of what has already been mentioned is obviously 
relevant, but there are special characteristics that need mention and 
illustration. For convenience these remarks will be organized in two parts: a 
discussion of Napoleon’s military attributes at the time of his prime, 
followed by an analysis of their deterioration. The dividing line between the 
years of success and the years of gradual decline is difficult to draw with 
accuracy, but at least on the military side it is feasible to claim that 
Napoleon passed his peak in December 1806. Many general historians and 
biographers prefer to consider the Conference at Tilsit (1807) or even the 
meeting at Erfurt (1808) as the high water mark of the First Empire. 
However true this may be of political and constitutional primacy, there are 
good reasons for believing that Napoleon’s military decline began shortly 
after the double victory of Jena-Auerstadt. 


In justification of this suggestion, the following points are relevant. Despite 
the apparent completeness of the military triumph over Prussia (no less than 
70 per cent of her effective forces were either casualties or prisoners after 
the double victory and the succeeding weeks of ruthless pursuit), the simple 
fact is that Napoleon failed to gain the desired pacification (on his terms, of 
course) with the Prussian Government. As has already been mentioned, 
Napoleon always sought the quick knockout blow, the rapid and economic 
destruction of the foe’s will to resist. This patently failed to materialize after 
Jena-Auerstadt; however vacillating Frederick William HI might be, the 
strong will of the Queen of Prussia remained as defiant as before, and 
consequently Napoleon was robbed of a conclusive success. This check to 
his plans had two effects of the greatest possible significance. 


In the first place, it led immediately to the unforeseen and certainly 
undesired winter campaign of 1806-07 in Poland and East Prussia. This 
further involved a renewed direct confrontation with Tsar Alexander—a 
complication Napoleon had been anxious to avoid, hoping that a 
“blitzkrieg” onslaught on Prussia would lay that opponent utterly hors de 


combat and consequently dissuade Russia from entering a struggle which 
had already ended so patently in the French favor. In the event, these plans 
were frustrated. Another immediate consequence of the embroilment with 
Russia was the severe check suffered by the Grande Armée at Eylau in 
February 1807. Although the real outcome of this bitter battle was largely 
concealed by Imperial propaganda, the truth of the matter was known 
within Russia and soon spread to the patriot groups working against the 
French in Germany and Italy. Admittedly the outcome of the battle can be 
fairly represented only as a draw, but this should not lead to an 
underestimation of its contemporary significance; the point was that the 
supposedly infallible victor of Arcola, Rivoli, Marengo, Austerlitz and Jena 
had received a major military check. The news served as a tonic to 
Napoleon’s opponents, and his reputation suffered its first real blow, which 
neither the later triumph at Friedland nor the pageantry of Tilsit could 
completely eradicate. “The Ogre” had been proved fallible. 


In the second place, some months before the murder that was Eylau, 
Napoleon had committed a cardinal error of grand strategy which ultimately 
proved fatal to his Empire. Thwarted of a conqueror’s peace after Jena- 
Auerstadt and blaming this apparently minor setback on “the nation of 
shopkeepers”, the Emperor had sought a way of striking back at Great 
Britain, which, since Trafalgar the previous year, had been able to defy 
Napoleon’s threats of direct military assault over the Channel with 
impunity. From 1803 onward—if not even earlier—Napoleon was obsessed 
by a desire to see Great Britain brought to terms. All the evils of life in 
imperial Europe were as a matter of course imputed to the combination of 
British gold, British intrigue and the Royal Navy. Even in the victory 
bulletin after Austerlitz, Napoleon had spoken in derogatory terms of the 
Tsar’s favorite aide-de-camp as “a youthful trumpeter of England.” Now, a 
year later, he turned his mind once more to the problem of cowing the 
British people. The outcome was the Berlin Decrees of December 1806. 
Realizing that direct military pressure was ruled out for the time being, 
Napoleon decided to strike at England through her life-giving trade. There 
was nothing very new in the idea of an economic blockade, but never 
before had so rigorous an exclusion of enemy goods, not only from the 
Empire but from the rest of Europe as well, been demanded. 


As it turned out, however, the Continental System (as this declaration of all- 
out economic warfare became known) rebounded with a vengeance on the 
head of its creator. It had three dire consequences. First, it completely failed 
to cow Great Britain or even permanently impair her economic position. 
This was so because it was impossible to enforce the policy with complete 
efficiency and because the British command of the seas ennabled her to 
channel her rejected goods to new markets over the Atlantic. Secondly, the 
British countermeasures, the Orders in Council of various dates, were far 
more effectively applied, and despite her natural resources and those she 
could wring out of her satellites and allies, the French economy eventually 
began to feel the pinch—certainly by 1812. Furthermore, much of the 
inconvenience and dislocation so caused was blamed on the Emperor by all 
Continental countries, while the increasingly rigid steps he felt compelled to 
adopt in order to see that his system was properly imposed left nothing but 
resentment and ill will in their train, weakening the foundations of the 
Empire with increasing effect; evasions of the system became widespread, 
and a thriving illicit trade between Great Britain and Holland, Italy and to a 
lesser extent Germany rapidly developed. Some of the Emperor’s most 
trusted servants openly connived at these evasions, including Louis, King of 
Holland (until he was forced to abdicate by Napoleon in 1810), Massena in 
Italy and Bourienne, Governor of Hamburg. Thirdly, and most detrimentally 
of all, his increasing obsession with the need to spread the Continental 
System and perfect its working played no insignificant part in inducing 
Napoleon to make his two cardinal errors of military and political 
judgment: the decision to invade Portugal and Spain in 1807-08 and the 
decision to attack Russia in 1812. All these difficulties stem from the steps 
taken in December 1806; this date, therefore, almost certainly forms the 
“hinge of fate” in the Napoleonic Wars. 


Of course it is impossible to summarize all the characteristics that made 
Napoleon a great commander in so restricted a space as an Introduction; it 
will be possible only to touch upon the most obvious aspects of his genius, 
in the hope that a fuller picture of his abilities will emerge from the perusal 
of the chapters that follow. 


First of all, there were certain personal traits—not necessarily purely 
military in their application—that made him so redoubtable a leader. High 


on any such list of attributes must come his personal magnetism. Napoleon 
possessed an almost hypnotic power over those contemporaries he met face 
to face. It was a combination of his iron will, his irresistible charm and the 
feeling of his visitors of being in the presence of a master among men. 
Physically he was unprepossessing—of small stature, crude and even vulgar 
habits, brutally outspoken on almost every occasion—and yet he could have 
any man or woman eating out of his hand if he so desired. The fascination 
of his large grey eyes (which so many contemporaries remarked upon— 
their all-seeing, all-knowing and yet almost expressionless appearance) was 
irresistible. Even the war-hardened veteran General Vandamme admitted his 
helplessness when confronted by the Emperor: “So it is that I, who fear 
neither God nor Devil, am ready to tremble like a child when I approach 
him.” This hypnotic fascination undoubtedly accounts in large measure for 
the mastery he exerted over soldiers of all grades. He was fully aware of 
this power of his personality and made deliberate and systematic use of it to 
get his way. He was prepared to go to great lengths to enslave a man if he 
felt the effort worthwhile. This was seldom necessary: one penetrating stare 
from those grey eyes was generally all that was needed to place a man in 
thrall. This power never deserted him; within days of boarding the British 
man-of-war for his journey to St. Helena, he had completely won over both 
officers and crew. Only one man proved wholly unsusceptible to the ci- 
devant Emperor’s charm—the Governor of St. Helena, Sir Hudson Lowe, 
an undistinguished soldier of unimaginative and oafish mien, who 
exasperated his fellow countrymen almost as much as he did his 
distinguished captive. There is no denying that the Emperor’s personal 
appeal was one of his greatest assets. 


Second, we must ennumerate the almost unbelievable range and sheer 
power of Napoleon’s intellectual capabilities. In the words of one recent 
distinguished biographer, Octave Aubry, Napoleon possessed “the greatest 
personality of all time, superior to all other men of action by virtue of the 
range and clarity of his intelligence, his speed of decision, his unswerving 
determination, and his acute sense of reality, allied to the imagination on 
which great minds thrive.”’ Here was no narrow-minded professional 
soldier—his interests were legion. His mind was rarely at a loss for a new 
idea no matter what the subject, and he possessed to a very marked degree 
the ability of seeing every aspect of a problem without slipping into the 


danger of failing to “see the wood for the trees.” He studied every matter 
brought before him in breadth as well as depth. He could penetrate to the 
very heart of any matter and take into account every peripheral 
consideration at the same time. His grasp of detail was phenomenal, and in 
his prime he knew his army down to the last detail. His powers of 
concentration were daunting, yet he could switch from one avenue of 
thought to another at an instant’s notice without the least fogging of his 
incisive mind. He once described these mental faculties as follows: 
“Different subjects and different affairs are arranged in my head as in a 
cupboard. When I wish to interrupt one train of thought, I shut that drawer 
and open another. Do I wish to sleep? I simply close all the drawers and 
there I am—asleep.’® 

Equally impressive were his powers of memory. According to the 
sometimes rather suspect evidence of Bourienne, Napoleon was better at 
remembering facts, localities and statistics than proper names, dates or 
words—but even if this was true it was purely a matter of degree. Two 
examples will illustrate his retentive mental powers. In September 1805 the 
Emperor and his staff came across a unit of the newly created Grande 
Armee that had become separated from its parent formation during the long 
approach-march from the Channel coast to the Rhine. Its commander had 
mislaid his orders and did not know where to find his division. While his 
staff officers busied themselves poring over maps and thumbing through 
countless notebooks and duplicate orders, Napoleon there and then, without 
reference to any book or any assistant, informed the astounded officer of the 
present location of his parent formation and where it would be on the next 
three nights, throwing in for good measure a detailed résumé of its strength 
and the military record of the divisional commander. At that time there were 
no less than seven corps d'armée, or 200,000 men, on the move; no more 
need be said. Again, in 1813, when his administrative departments were 
hard pressed to make good the loss of material suffered during the Russian 
Campaign, we find Napoleon writing a note to the Minister of War to the 
effect that he could remember seeing two cannon on the waterfront at 
Boulogne. In all probability it then had been all of eight years since the 
Emperor had last visited the port. He also appears to have had a 
photographic memory for statistics, and many an abashed secretary of state 


or senior official would be treated to a full résumé of the trade figures in, 
say, corn, for the past five years. 


Similarly he had a knack for remembering the faces and records of 
individual soldiers. No doubt there was a tendency for “old sweats” to 
exaggerate the degree of recognition conferred upon them by the Emperor 
on some remote occasion in the distant past, but there is no need to query 
all the stories. One informant, Coignet, tells of the way the Emperor picked 
his face out of a crowd of soldiers after a review of the 14th of the Line in 
Place-St. Etienne in 1815 and promoted him to Quartermaster of the Palace 
and Baggage master of the Headquarters Staff in the very next breath. This 
was the kind of thing around which legends crystallized, but it undoubtedly 
served to maintain morale and inspire the rank and file to selfless exertions 
on behalf of le Tondu. It was another aspect of his magical appeal. 


Napoleon possessed a phenomenal capacity for hard and unremitting toil. 
“Work is my element,” he once asserted. “I was born and made for work. I 
have recognized the limits of my eyesight and of my legs, but never the 
limits of my working power.”? He remarked on another occasion that he 
worked at the table, at the opera, even in bed. An eighteen or twenty-hour 
working day was not extraordinary for him. He read widely and 
voraciously. He worked his perspiring teams of secretaries and clerks 
almost to death. This great capacity for unremitting toil was one great secret 
of his success. 


The strain of such heavy toil—and of the persistent movement that 
inevitably accompanied every campaign—was certainly immense. Nor was 
Napoleon’s physique as tough as it has sometimes been represented. We 
know from his valets that he certainly needed his sleep. He had the happy 
knack of being able to “catnap” at quiet moments of the day; even amid the 
din of Wagram, he stretched out on his bearskin rug for a short sleep, but he 
was also frequently ill—suffering from both piles and bladder trouble—and 
the health factor is not of inconsiderable importance in considering his 
showing on two critical occasions when he showed himself far from his 
best—namely at Borodino and Waterloo. His eating habits tended to be 
irregular when on campaign and this affected his digestion, but he never 
seems to have suffered from insomnia. 


When necessary, he could work for days at a time without proper rest, 
although the toll was felt later. On one occasion he is known to have 
worked for three days and nights without resting. The factor that made such 
sustained efforts possible was his wealth of nervous energy. But inevitably, 
as has been well remarked, this made him a “man of nerves” as well as a 
“man of nerve.” Beneath the calm and apparently unmoved surface of his 
face, great passions lurked. These occasionally revealed themselves in fits 
of tearing rage and even hystero-epileptic attacks—both of which his 
intimates had good reason to fear. On occasions he would thrash servants 
and officers with the riding whip he habitually carried; he once kicked a 
minister in the stomach before calmly ringing the bell for servants to come 
and remove the writhing unfortunate from the floor, and he once seized 
poor, hardworking Berthier by the throat and hammered his head against a 
stone wall. Life in the Imperial entourage had its little moments! Normally, 
however, he retained strict control over his emotions, using them as 
instruments of his will. 


His specific military talents were very imposing. It is not our present 
purpose to detail the ways he planned campaigns or conducted operations— 
that will be the subject of a later chapter!’—but merely to analyze the 
qualities that lay behind them. One outstanding attribute was his sheer 
mastery of his profession. He once claimed that he knew how to make 
gunpowder, how to cast cannon and shot, how to construct carriages and 
limbers. This interest in the minutiae of military affairs was part of his quest 
for perfect thoroughness. He had his blind spots, however; he never took 
the trouble, for instance, to fully master the intricacies of naval warfare, and 
to the end of his career he failed to appreciate the influence of tides and 
winds on the conduct of war at sea. Similarly, it can be argued that he took 
too little interest in the tactical details of land fighting. At St. Helena he was 
adamant that a two-deep linear formation was the ideal, but he never 
compelled its adoption in his earlier campaigns. At Somo-Sierra (1808) he 
threw away the lives of a squadron of gallant Poles through a combination 
of pique and a lack of appreciation of what he was calling for. Quite rightly 
he left most tactical decisions to the men on the spot, but apart from his 
expressed preferment for the ordre mixte infantry formation, he paid 
relatively little attention to minor tactics. This should not, however, be 


confused with his skill at grand tactics—at which he was a past master of 
the greatest talent, at least on the majority of occasions. 


The advice he offered Lauriston in 1804 is relevant to our survey. He 
enumerated three basic requirements for a successful general: concentration 
of force, activity and a firm resolve to perish gloriously. “They are the three 
principles of the military art that have disposed luck in my favor in all my 
operations. Death is nothing, but to live defeated is to die every day.”!! This 
was destined to be his own fate. However, a fourth principle might be added 
to the above three, as Colonel Vachée has suggested: “Surprise the enemy 
by strategy and secrecy, by the unexpectedness and rapidity of your 
operations.” 12 


Using his great mental powers, Napoleon was in the habit of thinking 
through any forthcoming military problem days, even months in advance. 
This concentrated thought process was no easy matter, and he once likened 
the effort involved in giving birth to a scheme to that of a woman bringing a 
child into the world. He invariably thought all around a possible problem, 
taking every foreseeable possibility into account and making allowance for 
every conceivable complication. He only genuinely improvised a solution 
on the spot on those rare occasions when his calculations were found to be 
incomplete. 


Napoleon was positive that “a military leader must possess as much 
character as intellect—the base must equal the height.” He was liberally 
endowed with both essentials, as we have already discussed. He was also 
convinced that “a general’s principal talent consists in knowing the 
mentality of the soldier and in gaining his confidence.”!* At this, too, he 
was a past master. He knew the strengths and weaknesses of the French 
soldier to the last jot and tittle, from his “courage of an impatient sort” to 
his tendency to become dejected after failure. He mastered most of the 
psychological aspects of man-management. 


Centralization of supreme authority was another sine qua non of 
Napoleon’s view of successful campaigning. “In war, men are nothing; one 
man is everything,” or again, “Better one bad general than two good ones.” 
The degree of centralization he achieved was fantastic. Almost every 


decision emanated from him alone, and his contemporaries marveled at how 
he could run a war and the Empire at the same time. While his armies 
remained of manageable proportions, this unique command method 
functioned extremely well; the French corps moved in a carefully 
coordinated pattern, the whole being directed by a single master 
intelligence. Later, however, the rigid desire for centralization became a 
snare and a delusion. 


Finally we must speak of Napoleon’s genius—that utterly indefinable 
quality which enabled him to make the utmost use of the these great powers 
and gifts. “An infinite capacity for taking pains” was doubtless one facet of 
his daemon, but not the only one. Other characteristics incorporated in his 
genius were a fertile imagination (for adapting plans to particular 
situations), an intuitive sense (to divine the enemy’s intentions), 
indomitable will power (to get his way no matter what opposition he faced) 
and what General Camon terms “firmness of soul” (or his refusal to allow 
his main purpose to be diverted or blunted by the wear and tear of minor 
accidents and complications). Napoleon once tried to define “genius.” 
“Genius is sometimes only an instinct which is incapable of being 
perfected. In most cases the art of judging correctly is perfected only 
through observation (including study) and experience.” 13 


Behind everything else lay a boundless ambition, which provided the divine 
spark. “Ambition is the main driving force in man,” he once wrote. “A man 
expends his abilities as long as he hopes to rise; but when he has reached 
the highest summit he only asks for rest.”!° Where Napoleon was 
concerned, that ambition appears to have been insatiable. Therein lay the 
breeding ground of both achievement and disaster. For the rest, his unique 
ability was due to a combination of génie et métier, genius and professional 
competence, inspiration and sheer hard work. 


Why, then, did he fail? Why is he known to history as simply “Napoleon” 
instead of “Napoleon the Great”? Once again there is no easy or simple 
answer. But after early 1807 there was something missing, something going 
wrong with this powerhouse of a man, most especially as regards his 
character. The wily Talleyrand was one of the first to notice the subtle 
change of atmosphere, and not wishing to be directly associated with the 


coming fall, he resigned the Ministry of Foreign Affairs shortly after the 
seemingly crowning triumph of Tilsit. 


Many of the weaknesses that contributed to Napoleon’s decline and fall 
were born of the very qualities that had enabled him to rise. Every quality 
has its perversion, and the dividing line between genius and madness is 
notoriously slender.!’ As time passed, delusion began to cloud his powers 
of judgment at critical moments; he began to believe what he wanted to 
believe, not what the facts, objectively analyzed, would suggest to be the 
truth. He began to gamble for increasingly high stakes, refusing to accept 
that Fortune had finally turned her face away. He refused to recognize what 
was feasible and what was not, relying on miracles to come to his rescue. 
As one Minister of the Empire described this sad trend, “It is strange that 
though Napoleon’s common sense amounted to genius, he never could see 
where the possible left off.”18 In this shortcoming lay the seeds of the 
disaster of 1812 and the ultimate downfall at Waterloo. 


Stage by stage, Napoleon’s abilities began to atrophy or produce monstrous 
distortions. His passion for orderliness, efficiency and centralization of 
power degenerated into selfish egotism and grinding tyranny. The 
unscrupulous treatment of the Spanish Royal Family at Bayonne, the 
increasing orders for punitive expeditions to spread fear through the 
countryside, the rapid expansion of the apparat of police terror within the 
Empire, even the very ballooning expansion of the Empire’s physical 
boundaries—these were all signs of advanced megalomania. In the image of 
the ancient fable, the frog was trying to blow himself up to the size of an 
ox. One by one many of the old ideals became neglected and then scorned; 
the Emperor’s ambitions became increasingly restricted to the re-creation of 
the Empire of Charlemagne and the private aggrandizement of the 
Bonaparte family. The struggle with Great Britain took on all the irrational 
overtones of a Corsican vendetta: countries were either for Napoleon and 
subservient to his will or considered to be hostile; no neutral, uncommitted 
position was recognized. And all the time, the Emperor’s temporal powers 
received vast new accretions of authority as members of the family received 
vassal crowns. 


If Lord Acton’s famous aphorism, “Power corrupts; absolute power corrupts 
absolutely” somewhat overstates Napoleon’s case, it nevertheless contains 
an element of truth. The most obvious results of the Emperor’s insatiable 
lust for power were twofold: a growing resentment among the ruled (at least 
outside France) at the ceaseless demands for men, munitions and specie; 
and a common growth of national sentiment among the conquered which 
Napoleon, the original disseminator, tended to discount as a real force to be 
reckoned with. Both were portents of difficulties to come. 


Toward the end of the Empire, Napoleon became increasingly irrational and 
subject to delusion. Even in early 1814, when the cards were certainly on 
the table, he refused to admit the idea of defeat, and he consequently 
rejected, despite the remonstrations of Caulaincourt (as he had done in 
1813), several chances of negotiated compromise settlements which would 
have left the French Empire (properly so-called) virtually intact. He 
believed that he could re-create the larger “Napoleonic” Empire, which in 
fact had already disappeared into limbo during the catastrophic months of 
1813. Where Napoleon was concerned, it had to be all or nothing, and in 
that conviction he soldiered on against military odds often to one. While we 
must admire the sheer grit and determination of the man, we cannot applaud 
the irrationality that underlay his stubbornness. Once he had been the 
foremost realist of his age. 


With delusion came a growing distrust of his subordinates. This was in 
evidence from the earliest days of the Marshalate. Consciously or 
unconsciously, Napoleon could never stomach the idea of a rival. That is 
why he never could get along with Moreau or (for long) with Tsar 
Alexander; even Desaix was probably fortunate in the hour of his death. 
Consequently, to guard against the danger of overly able subordinates, the 
Emperor deliberately deprived the marshals of the training in his methods 
that would have made independent commands feasible. He never instituted 
a staff college. To the end he retained all the reins of power, whether civil or 
military, within his own grasp. But what had been possible with moderately 
sized armies of 200,000 men in the halcyon days of 1805 or 1806 proved 
completely out of the question as his armies grew by rapid strides and a 
second front was added to further complicate the issue—and a Russian front 
at that! How could one man hope to control 600,000 troops spread over a 


distance of more than five hundred miles in the days before the radio? Yet 
that was exactly what Napoleon attempted to do—with well-known results. 


This weakness of judgment, springing from his complete confidence in his 
own powers to overcome any obstacle, coincided with a certain 
deterioration in Napoleon’s physical condition from 1809 onward. Although 
this decline has often been exaggerated, there is little doubt that some of the 
old dash was lacking in his conduct of the Russian Campaign until the 
middle of the retreat in 1812, when he seems to have received a new lease 
on life. His conduct of the Campaign of 1813, if cruder than in the years of 
his prime, was on the whole effective until the very end, and his showing in 
1814 has elicited the warmest admiration from many experts in the science 
of war. However, his own dictum that “one has a certain time for war” 
seems to have been all too truly borne out in his own case. 


Surrounded by difficulties, he tended to blame his marshals. Granted, they 
were growing war-weary; Ney, for example, never recovered from the 
effects of the retreat of 1812. It 1s true that they proved largely incapable of 
dealing with unexpected emergencies, but who was to blame for that? 
Napoleon, not his key subordinates, whom he had deliberately starved of 
formal education in the higher realms of the art of war. For too long he had 
played the game of the ancient Caesars: Divide et Impera. This 
Machiavellian policy in turn rebounded on his head with a vengeance. 
“These people think they are indispensable,” grumbled the Emperor. “They 
don’t know I have a hundred divisional commanders who can take their 
places.”!? He took no steps, however, to reshape his command system. Of 
course some of the marshals were great soldiers in their own right— 
Massena and Davout among the best—but a system deliberately geared to 
complete reliance in and subservience to the Emperor’s personal command 
was clearly faulty. 


Two further factors accompanied and contributed to Napoleon’s decline. 
First, there was the growing exhaustion of France, as resources of men and 
materiel rapidly dwindled as casualties mounted and the land area under 
Napoleon’s control progressively shrank. In any case, the increased reliance 
(from 1807 onward) on multinational armies was a sign of potential 
weakness, if only through the action of the language problem and the 


varying calibers and characteristics of the troops thus procured. 
Nevertheless, the showing made by les Marie-Louise and the people of 
Eastern France in 1814 was remarkable by any standard, though their 
opposition to the Allies was partly dictated by despair as well as by loyalty 
to their leader. The second factor was a rapid increase in the war-worthiness 
of Napoleon’s opponents. The old, greying generals of the first decade gave 
way to more dynamic leaders; after seeing their forces smashed into pieces 
by the marvelous war machine that was the Grande Armée in its prime, the 
Governments of Prussia, Austria and Russia had the sense to model their 
new armies after the French pattern. Similarly, the fires of nationalistic 
patriotism—originally kindled by France—now provided the spark that 
inspired the rank and file in the struggle against their former benefactor. 
One by one the French allies and satellites fell away—Bavaria, Saxony, 
Holland, the Kingdom of Westphalia, the Confederation, Naples and 
Belgium—and joined the cause of the Allies. And so the end came in 1814, 
and—after a last flicker that was the Hundred Days in 1815—a mighty 
figure passed forever from the stage of world history. 


Since the 1940s it has been fashionable in some quarters to compare 
Napoleon with Hitler. Nothing could be more degrading to the former and 
more flattering to the latter. The comparison is odious. On the whole 
Napoleon was inspired (in the early years at least) by a noble dream, wholly 
dissimilar from Hitler’s vaunted but stillborn “New Order.” Napoleon left 
great and lasting testimonies to his genius—in codes of law and national 
identities which survive to the present day. Adolf Hitler left nothing but 
destruction. In certain superficial aspects, however, the careers of the two 
men bear resemblances. Both climbed to power through the use of 
opportunism in an unsettled period that favored the emergence of 
adventurers and dictators. Both possessed that magnetic appeal of 
personality that inspired their devotees. Both overthrew an older society, 
created new laws in an attempt to set up a new social order, challenged the 
position of the churches, resorted to police-state terror and atrocities to gain 
ends; both proved incapable of converting a conquered continent into a 
lasting Napoleonic Empire or a Thousand Year Reich. But there the 
resemblance abruptly ends. Even though it is difficult to form an objective 
view of Hitler in our own time, there can be no doubt that he was not cast in 
the same mold as Napoleon. Despite flashes of lucky intuition, Hitler was 


no soldier. Hitler’s most lasting perverted achievement for which he will be 
remembered to the end of history was genocide; Napoleon will always be 
regarded as a soldier of genius and the creator of modern Europe. The two 
most devastating “corporals” of modern history therefore have little in 
common. In the words of Octave Aubry: “This is his [Napoleon’s| 
distinction, and, if necessary, his excuse. When an achievement lasts so 
long and bears such fruit, it provides its own justification.”7° 
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PART ONE 


NAPOLEON’S MILITARY EDUCATION AND FORMATIVE 
EXPERIENCES PRIOR TO 1796 


> 


INTRODUCTION FIRST EMERGENCE 


aptaorarmutery Napoleone di Buonaparte (he habitually signed his name after 
the Italian fashion until 1796) was practically twenty-four years old before 
his name first attracted contemporary notice. His rise to public acclaim did 
not in the first instance stem from any notable feat of arms but rather from 
his ability as a political propagandist. It is distinctly unlikely that he would 
ever have received command of the guns at the siege of Toulon in 
September 1793 had he not first earned the commendation of Robespierre’s 
brother two months earlier for writing a pamphlet entitled Le Souper de 
Beaucaire. 


This document takes the form of a dialogue between travelers staying at an 
inn. Two merchants from Marseilles try to convince their fellow guests—a 
soldier, a manufacturer from Montpellier and a citizen of Nimois—of the 
justice of their city’s revolt against the revolutionary government in Paris. 
The argument swings to and fro, but in the end the soldier wins the day by 
pointing out that the citizens of Marseilles, whatever their grievances, have 
no justification whatsoever for involving their country in civil strife at a 
time when a desperate war is in progress against foreign foes; any refusal of 
obedience to the Jacobin government was consequently tantamount to both 
treason and counterrevolution. In other words, Le Souper was a political 
tract directed against the inhabitants of the disaffected areas of the south of 


France and was intended to repudiate the arguments on which their extreme 
action was based.! 


The circumstances in which this pamphlet came to be written were wholly 
fortuitous. In the hectic days following the pro-Bourbon revolt in southern 
France, Captain Buonaparte found himself incorporated into General 
Carteaux’s hastily collected army, and during a lull in the incompetently 
managed security operations he attempted to pass the weary hours by 
setting pen to paper. The result was not a particularly startling piece of 
literature, but by chance it exactly suited the mood of the hour and was soon 
brought to the attention of Buonaparte’s influential fellow Corsican, 
Saliceti, who was serving with Carteaux’s army as a member of the all- 
important commission of Députés-en-Mission—political commissars— 
appointed by a distrustful central government to supervise the efforts of the 
soldiers in the field. Saliceti was already a friend of several years’ standing, 
but his personal influence was relatively slight. However, one of his 
colleagues at this time was none other than Augustin Robespierre—brother 
of the “Dictator,” currently the dominating member of the Committee of 
Public Safety in Paris and thus de facto ruler of France. Saliceti lost no time 
in showing Le Souper de Beaucaire to Augustin and subsequently 
introduced its author. Then was forged one of those vital links that were to 
play so important a part in the emergence of Napoleon onto the stage of 
European history. The Jacobin tone and message of Le Souper were exactly 
in line with the current philosophy of the radical government which held 
that “might makes right,” and besides being impressed with this useful 
piece of party propaganda, the younger Robespierre soon fell under the 
magnetic personal spell of the ardent young Corsican soldier. From this 
time forward he was generally pleased to approve and forward to Paris all 
of Captain di Buonaparte’s recommendations, even when these clashed with 
the plans and policies of his nominal military superiors—which was often. 
In this way Buonaparte’s name first came to be known in high places; he 
was no longer simply an obscure expatriate artillery officer of lowly grade. 


The Robespierrist connection was destined to survive only one short year— 
and in August 1794 Brigadier General Buonaparte would almost share in 
the downfall of his erstwhile patrons—but during those vital twelve months 
he managed to establish his reputation as a soldier of promise and set his 


foot on the first rung of the ladder leading to greatness. The favorable 
impression he made on the younger Robespierre is shown by a letter dated 
April 1794 in which Augustin describes the hero of Toulon to his brother as 


“of transcendent merit.’ 


1 
PREPARATION 


Almost nine years of commissioned service already lay behind Citoyen- 
capitaine di Buonaparte when he penned Le Souper de Beaucaire. A great 
deal happened to the young Corsican during this considerable period of 
time, and many of his early experiences were destined to have important 
repercussions on his later career. Above all, most of his notions on the art of 
war and military affairs in general were formulated during this period, and 
it is important to study the early influences if we are to acquire any real 
insight into his future greatness and ultimate fall. 


Napoleon was born on August 15, 1769, at Ajaccio in Corsica, the second 
surviving son of Carlo and Marie-Letizia Buonaparte. Many generations 
back the family was of Italian extraction,> but by the 1760s the Buonapartes 
had found a patrician niche in Corsican life and had become regarded as an 
important and influential—if not very wealthy—pillar of local society. 
Several ancestors had played a part in the chaotic history of the island. His 
father was rather a restless and extravagant lawyer, with a penchant for 
poetry, constantly embarrassed for money and forever seeking social 
advancement, besides being closely associated with the rebel-patriot, Paoli. 
His mother was a natural beauty with a character of granite, who never 
forsook the simple ways of her upbringing and took good fortune and bad 
with the same calm detachment. To the very end of her life Madame Mere 
was a formidable and dignified figure of noble appearance, ruling her 
remarkable brood with a rod of iron. No member of the family was allowed 
to forget the respect due to the matriarch, no matter how exalted his 
position. A story is told (probably apocryphal) of how Napoleon held out 
his hand for his mother to kiss shortly after his coronation. One version 
states that the spritely old dame actually slapped his face; another (less 
probable) that she bit his hand. Whatever the truth of this tale, there is no 
doubt that Letizia was a power to be reckoned with and remained so to the 
very end of her life. She died aged eighty-six in 1836. 


Childhood in Corsica could hardly have been lonely for the future Emperor 
of the French. The family eventually comprised eight children, besides a 
further five who died in infancy. Of the five surviving boys, four were in 
due course to wear crowns: Joseph, the eldest—trather a frivolous character 
who took up the duties of head of the family after their father’s death in 
1785 and who always received a degree of deference from his younger 
brother—became first King of Naples (1806) and two years later King of 
Spain; Louis, the fifth born, was made King of Holland (1806); Jerome, the 
baby of the family, was crowned King of Westphalia in 1807; and, lastly, 
Napoleon himself, who for good measure combined in his person the 
Emperor of the French and King of Italy. Only Lucien, the child born next 
after Napoleon, never received a throne—but this was not through lack of 
opportunity or invitation. Of the three girls, one, Caroline, placed herself in 
line for a future crown as a Queen-consort when she married Joachim 
Murat, eventually crowned King of Naples in succession to Joseph. The 
other two, Elisa (whom Napoleon disliked for her bitter tongue) and Pauline 
(whom he adored), found dukes and generals for husbands. 


Even if this grandeur and social importance still lay far ahead in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, the Buonaparte ménage in Ajaccio 
attracted guests of fair importance, perhaps the most significant of them 
being General de Marboeuf, French governor and military commander of 
Corsica and a family friend of long standing. Scurrilous gossip has 
suggested that he was Napoleon’s father, but there is no evidence 
whatsoever to support this theory. Nevertheless, de Marboeuf undoubtedly 
played an important part in Napoleon’s early life by being instrumental in 
gaining him a place at the school at Brienne in France. It took time to prove 
that the Buonapartes possessed the necessary four generations of nobility to 
qualify for entry, but eventually the young Napoleon was notified that a 
place awaited him. It is interesting to note that education at Brienne was 
free for most of the students, the state footing the bills, and that Napoleon 
thus received his first real schooling through the aegis of a kind of welfare 
state—albeit one wholly designed for aristocrats. However, local conditions 
in Corsica had not been particularly favorable so far as education was 
concerned. Napoleon had learned a little Bible history, and “Uncle Fesch” 
(later the supremely worldly cardinal) had taught the lad his alphabet. But 
this was hardly sufficient schooling for an aspirant to the Brienne Academy; 


and so at the age of nine Napoleon was sent for four months to attend the 
College at Autun with his elder brother, Joseph, for some intensive 
instruction in the French language—once again owing his entry to the good 
offices of de Marboeuf, who was the uncle of the current Bishop of Autun. 


At the age of nine years Napoleon entered the Royal School of Brienne on 
April 23, 1779, and stayed there for five and a half years. The school was 
run on military lines by strict and austere Minim priests but was not 
specifically an officer-cadet school, although a proportion of the well-born 
young gentlemen did aspire—like Napoleon—to the King’s commission. 
Here he studied French, Latin, mathematics, history and geography. It 
cannot be said that his days at Brienne were particularly happy. Surrounded 
by polished and courtly sprigs of the French petite noblesse, the gawky and 
homespun di Buonaparte was socially out of his depth, and many were the 
fights and altercations he had with his classmates over his supposedly lowly 
origins, stumbling French and quaint Corsican accent. Even his teachers 
tended to mock him, and if it had not been for the solace afforded by the 
neighboring household of a certain hospitable Madame Lomenie and the 
cultivation of a small garden patch within the school grounds, La Paille-au- 
nez (as his comrades dubbed him in mockery of his name and peculiar 
accent) would have been unhappy indeed. 


This isolation bred two particular qualities in Napoleon—a deep love of 
books and a fierce patriotic pride in Corsica—and encouraged a third— 
leadership. Of the subjects taught he best liked mathematics and history, 
and he spent countless hours reading every relevant book he could lay his 
hands on. His revulsion to the taunts of some of his school companions 
turned him in upon himself and led him to idolize Paoli, the hero of 
Corsican independence. He continually dreamed of the day when their joint 
homeland would be free from the yoke of the foreigner. This fixation was to 
remain with him until 1793 and was destined to play a detrimental as well 
as a formative part in his early development. Finally, the persecution he 
received from certain members of the staff gave the Corsican boy a certain 
degree of inverse popularity with his own year of students, and he was 
eventually accepted as their unofficial leader. He was constantly devising 
games based on the wars of antiquity and earned considerable local fame 
one hard winter by designing and building an elaborate series of 


fortifications out of snow, from which he and his gang sallied forth to inflict 
a definite and not altogether bloodless defeat on the senior term. His 
practical gifts were fast emerging during these schooldays. 


Toward the end of his time at Brienne, Napoleon slowly began to stand out 
from among his fellows. Bourienne was one of the few friends he made 
there, and according to his future chief secretary’s not over-reliable 
Memoirs, “Father Patrauld, our mathematical professor, was much attached 
to Bonaparte and he had great reason to be proud of him as a pupil. The 
other professors, in whose classes he was not distinguished, took little 
notice of him.”* Nevertheless, the royal inspector, M. de Keralio, wrote a 
generally favorable report in 1783 which provides us with a brief 
impression of him at this time: “M. de Bonaparte (Napoleon), born August 
15, 1769. Height five feet three inches. Constitution: excellent health, 
docile expression, mild, straightforward, thoughtful. Conduct most 
satisfactory; has always been distinguished for his application in 
mathematics. He is fairly well acquainted with history and geography. He is 
weak in all accomplishments—drawing, dancing, music and the like. This 
boy would make an excellent sailor; deserves to be admitted to the school in 
Paris.”> The recommendation for a naval career was never carried through, 
but it is tantalizing to surmise how good a sailor Napoleon might have 
made. 


Passing through the final examinations at Brienne, he announced his choice 
of the artillery as the arm of the service he wished to join. It was a wise 
decision. Not only would the artillery service suit his mathematical talents; 
it was also the one part of the services (apart from the engineers) where 
talent as opposed to wealth and breeding could earn advancement. Much 
now depended on his obtaining a cadetship at the Ecole Militaire in Paris— 
but in less than a month he received a favorable answer to his application, 
and on October 30, 1784, he arrived in the French capital. He was now a 
little over fifteen years old. 


L’Ecole Militaire was not at this time particularly distinguished for the 
attention it paid to the proper preparation of its young aspirants for 
commissions. Napoleon continued his studies of mathematics, geography 
and history and added to his attainments a fair knowledge of German, 


dancing, fencing and fortification, though it appears he did not take up the 
opportunity for riding instruction. He made a friend in one Des Mazis, and 
the time seems to have passed pleasantly enough at first. However, in the 
spring of 1785 his father died, and, besides being a bitter personal loss, this 
placed a great strain on the already stretched family finances. Joseph and 
Lucien both abandoned their studies in France and returned to Corsica to 
help their mother support their brothers and sisters, but Napoleon stayed on 
in Paris under conditions of real poverty. He read much, ate little and 
gradually acquired that lean and hungry look which stares out of a dozen 
portraits painted in the early years of his fame. Perhaps the school 
authorities deliberately shortened his course to allow him to alleviate his 
utter destitution with the princely pay of four dollars forty-five a week 
(1,120 livres a year), which would be his entitlement as a newly 
commissioned sous-lieutenant. In any case, in August 1785 Buonaparte was 
put up for examination and passed out fortysecond—a place of little 
distinction, though it proved higher than that of his friend Des Mazis, who 
was fifty-sixth. In due course both young men received orders to report to 
the La Fère Artillery Regiment, presently stationed at Valence, and 
accordingly they quitted Paris on October 31, reporting for duty at their unit 
on the 5th November. It is interesting to note that they finished the journey 
on foot after enjoying a costly if entertaining dissipation at Lyons; newly 
commissioned officers are the same the world over, heedless of generation. 


The French army was not at the peak of its efficiency in the years 
immediately preceding the Revolution, although there was a leavening of 
talent and significant new ideas in the process of formation amid the dust of 
decay. A military career was not, however, regarded as the most promising 
one available—certainly not for the rank and file—and every regiment 
found difficulty in maintaining its recruiting figures. The Régiment de la 
Fère was no exception to this, and according to the great historian Sloane, 
Napoleon’s original unit was reduced to putting up advertisements 
appealing for volunteers in the following terms: “Dancing three times a 
week, rackets twice, and the rest of the time skittles, prisoner’s base and 
drill. Pleasures reign, every man has the highest pay and all are well 
treated.”® 


Similar blandishments appear on recruiting posters down to the present day, 
but at least reality has moved a little closer to the printed word in the 180 
years since 1785. A young officer without private means or important 
friends faced a bleak enough prospect: 720 livres of his pay were deducted 
for board and lodging and this left little over seven dollars a month for 
everything else—including, in Buonaparte’s case, sending a little financial 
aid to his mother and family. Nor were promotion prospects exactly 
alluring. He could expect to serve fifteen years as a lieutenant, as many 
more as a captain, if he was lucky secure a majority at the end of his 
service, and then retire in his early fifties with a decoration and the penury 
of half pay for the rest of his life. 


Nevertheless, Buonaparte threw himself with enthusiasm into the task of 
learning his new duties. At the time the sensible procedure in the French 
artillery was to make all newly joined subalterns undergo a three-month 
probationary period of basic training. Part of this was served as an ordinary 
gunner, learning the profession from the bottom; part was spent as an acting 
noncommissioned officer. This experience was very important. He learned 
how to talk to the men in the ranks and to appreciate the matters they 
considered to be of importance. Throughout the halcyon days of the 
Consulate and Empire, and right to the end of his career, Napoleon never 
lost “the common touch”; he was always able to make himself the idol of 
the rank and file when he felt so disposed. Part of this knack of man- 
management was learned in the early months at Valence, as di Buonaparte 
went through the mill with the rest. But at length the chrysallis period came 
to an end, and on January 10, 1786, he received the confirmation of his 
commission. 


In all, nine months were spent at Valence. It was generally a pleasant, if 
impecunious, time. The idea that Lieutenant di Buonaparte was a solitary, 
withdrawn character is erroneous. There is evidence that he entered fully 
into the social life of the garrison town, such as it was, taking dancing 
lessons, attending balls and routs with a fair degree of gusto. If he saw 
comparatively little of his brother officers at this time, this was due to the 
fact that they all habitually scattered in pursuit of their various pleasures. 
However, there are indications that homesickness for Corsica—still very 
much his spiritual home—caused him to go through a period of acute 


melancholy. Peacetime garrison life held little excitement for the serious- 
minded young officer, but in August 1786 he was sent with his company to 
help quell a local disturbance at Lyons occasioned by an unpopular wine 
tax. Then his regiment was ordered to quit Valence and march to Douai (in 
the normal course of unit rotation), and from October 1786 to February 
1787 di Buonaparte continued his professional and private studies under the 
darker northern skies. 


Then at last the appointed time for his first leave came around. On February 
1, 1787, he set out for Corsica, and after a quick journey by way of 
Marseilles he at last set foot in Ajaccio again after an absence of over eight 
years. Much of his furlough was spent in trying to sort out his family 
affairs, but in between visits to lawyers and notaries he continued his 
reading and began to collect material for a projected history of Corsica. In 
April, with the end of his leave looming in sight, he wrote to Marshal the 
Duc de Ségur, Minister of War, begging for an extension of his leave “for 
five and a half months to date from 16th May next which he needs for the 
recovery of his health, in accordance with the enclosed certificate of the 
doctor and surgeon.”’ He went on to suggest that this extra leave should be 
granted on full pay (!), and in due course an easygoing military 
administration approved his request. It is uncertain whether our hero was 
“swinging the lead” and pleading ill health as an excuse to escape from the 
dull routine of regimental peacetime duty, but he was certainly recovered 
enough to be able to travel to Paris in November on family business. There 
he again had the audacity to solicit a further extension of leave—and almost 
unbelievably was granted a further six months on compassionate grounds. 
Indeed, the family problems were pressing—but it is indicative of the 
slackness of the last days of the army of /’Ancien Régime that such long 
periods of absence were permitted. Basking in the sun of Corsica, our 
absentee lieutenant started to write his History of Corsica. 


At length, in early June 1788, there was no excuse for any further 
postponement of his return to military duties, and accordingly di 
Buonaparte traveled to Auxonne to rejoin his regiment. There followed the 
most formative fifteen months of his military career. At this time Auxonne 
was the best artillery training school in France, under the command of the 
experienced Baron du Teil, whose reputation as a great lover did not 


prevent him from being a great artilleryist at one and the same time. Under 
the paternal supervision of the old soldier, di Buonaparte’s studies took on a 
new meaning and depth; besides a fragment of an unfinished novel, thirty- 
six manuscript notebooks in his precise handwriting have survived from 
this period, three of them relating to artillery matters, the rest to subjects of 
history and philosophy. Du Teil’s beneficent influence was supplemented by 
that of the Professor of Mathematics, Lombard, and between them these 
two men exercised a profound influence on the impressionable young 
Corsican. Di Buonaparte was soon singled out for special tasks. In August 
he was appointed commander of the Demonstration Company with 
responsibility for trying out experiments suggested by his superiors, who 
were busy trying to devise ways of firing mortar shells from ordinary 
cannon. This somewhat hazardous occupation had its compensations, for it 
brought Napoleon into contact with the best gunner brains of the day. 
Lombard was assisted by a board of experienced officers, including a 
brigadier, several captains and three first lieutenants. So engrossed did the 
young officer become in the practical problem under consideration that he 
wrote a special memoir on the subject to the Baron in March 1789. It is 
indicative of the helpful attitude of the old gentleman that he encouraged 
such efforts from lowly subalterns. 


During this period Napoleon also took part in his first tactical exercises 
without troops. Du Teil was in the habit of taking his officers out into the 
countryside, dividing them into teams for the defense and the attack of a 
certain selected village or hill, and then setting them loose to devise 
individual solutions which were afterward discussed and compared. This 
practical and theoretical experience in handling tactical situations stood di 
Buonaparte in good stead and complemented his voracious reading of the 
works of Guibert and du Teil’s brother and the many more sources of 
military lore drawn from the well-stocked shelves of the library. During 
these months he almost certainly devised the first outlines of the strategical 
and tactical concepts which were to form the basis of the great campaigns 


and battles of future years. 


Also proceeding apace at this time was his gradual spiritual and moral 
acclimatization to France as a whole and to French service life in particular. 
Di Buonaparte was still first and foremost an ardent Corsican nationalist, 


but he was slowly losing the bitterness against all things French learned at 
Brienne. He viewed with intense interest the dramatic political events 
proceeding at Paris and Versailles where the embryonic Revolution had 
commenced with the meeting of the États Général in May 1789. 


There was also a darker side to life at Auxonne; the affairs of his family 
continued to be bad, and consequently Lieutenant di Buonaparte’s frugal 
pay had to go a long way. His health almost broke down under the enforced 
penury of his life, but he eventually recovered from a long illness that laid 
him low throughout the last months of 1788. Writing to his mother early in 
1789, he revealed the extent of the poverty under which he was laboring: “I 
have no other resource but work. I dress but once in eight days; I sleep but 
little since my illness; it is incredible; I retire at ten [to save candles] and 
rise at four in the morning. I take but one meal a day, at three; that is good 
for my health.’® 


It was not, however, the ideal regimen for a youthful convalescent. On 
August 8, 1789, he accordingly applied for six months’ furlough; this was 
his entitlement under the regulations, but he wished it to start at once and 
not in October when it became due. He pleaded the difficulties of a winter 
sea passage in justification, but really he was determined to share in the 
revolutionary ferment that had recently broken out in his beloved Corsica. 
As usual, his request received favorable attention, and on September 16 he 
left Auxonne for Corsica. 


Once returned to the land of his birth, it was not long before di Buonaparte 
was in the thick of the local revolution. Within four weeks he was an 
accepted revolutionary leader and he promptly sent off an appeal to the 
French National Assembly for aid; a week later he was in Bastia, organizing 
an attack on the arsenal there in search for arms. Then the National 
Assembly formally pronounced that Corsica was part of the new France, 
and requested the veteran patriot Paoli—Napoleon’s hero—to head the new 
local government. Our Corsican was ecstatic, but his hopes of preferment 
received an abrupt douche of cold water when Paoli, newly returned from 
exile, made a point of ignoring the young fanatic. 


In the new year of 1791, after merely sixteen months’ leave, Napoleon 
returned somewhat disconsolately to regimental duty at Auxonne—posted 
to the Régiment de Grenoble—but this spell of service was destined to be 
even more short-lived than its predecessors. On August 4, 1791, the 
National Assembly, at a loss for reliable troops, authorized the raising of 
volunteer battalions in each Department (the eighty-three new 
administrative districts which had replaced the old provinces); in 
conformity with the revolutionary principle of égalité, all officers in these 
units were to be elected by the rank and file with the sole exception of the 
adjutant major who was to be appointed by the general officer commanding 
the local military district. Furthermore, the Assembly decreed that serving 
officers could hold posts in the féderé battalions without forfeiting their 
seniority and rank in the regular army. This was a golden chance for some 
promotion, and newly appointed First Lieutenant Buonaparte. lost no time 
in sending in a request for transfer to Corsica. It came as a rude shock to 
him when his application was refused (perhaps the authorities considered 
that he had been sufficiently absent from regular duty of late; indeed, over 
the six years of his commissioned service, no less than thirty-two months 
had been spent on leave of one sort or another). However, it was not 
Napoleon’s way to be daunted by a single setback. He promptly made his 
way to visit his old commanding officer, du Teil (now Inspector General of 
Artillery at Grenoble), and after spending, a pleasant few days at the latter’s 
estate at Pommiers, he returned triumphantly with the required permission 
for three months’ absence on full pay. 


Back in Corsica for the third time (September 6), he soon managed to 
secure the post of adjutant major in the Ajaccio Volunteer Battalion. But 
then, with typical political inconsistency, the National Assembly decreed 
that officers serving with volunteer battalions must forfeit their regular rank 
—although the posts of commanding officer and second-in-command of 
each unit (both carrying the rank of lieutenant colonel) were permitted to be 
filled by serving regular officers without detriment to their careers, 
providing they were freely elected to these positions. This forced 
Napoleon’s hand; he was determined to remain both a regular lieutenant of 
artillery and an officer of Corsican volunteers, and so he set out to secure 
the requisite election as second-in-command of the Ajaccio Volunteers. His 
election campaign was carried out with a cunning and unscrupulous 


thoroughness which surprised and shocked his family, but it had the desired 
effect. On April 1, 1792, he was elected lieutenant colonel of volunteers: no 
mean promotion for a humble first lieutenant aged only twenty-two! 


He at once busied himself drawing up a set of Standing Orders for the 
Corsican National Guard,’ and this, his first administrative paper, is 
admirable in its clarity and thoroughness. However, the incalculable sway 
of the Revolutionary pendulum which had so far generally benefited our 
Corsican, suddenly swung against him. There were riots in Ajaccio, and 
Buonaparte was involved in their suppression. Perhaps he acted a trifle too 
keenly, for his activities earned him the displeasure of Paoli; at the height of 
the operation, the brash lieutenant colonel had made free and unauthorized 
use of the supreme patriot’s name to get his way. Acts of ill fortune seldom 
come singly; if he was unpopular on the Corsican scene, he was soon out of 
favor in France as well. A sudden compulsory muster of officers was 
ordered at Valence, and those who failed to attend on April 1—including 
Buonaparte—were immediately struck off the regimental roll. This was too 
much for Napoleon. Without delay he made his way to Paris in order to 
challenge the decision. 


He returned to the French capital at a critical time. In Paris he remet his 
school friend Bourienne, and together they followed the activities of the 
Paris mob. The Revolution was fast getting out of hand as trust in Louis 
XVI’s good intentions evaporated. Buonaparte was a witness of the march 
on the Tuileries Palace of June 20, occasioned by the King’s dismissal of 
the Brissotin government. According to Bourienne, Buonaparte was both 
furious and indignant at the poor showing of resistance by the Royal 
Guards. “What madness!” he exclaimed loudly. “How could they allow that 
rabble to enter? Why do they not sweep away four or five hundred of them 
with the cannon? Then the rest would take themselves off very quickly.”!° 
Shades of Vendémiaire and “the whiff of grapeshot”! 


A little under two months later he also witnessed the full-scale storming of 
the Tuileries and ensuing massacre of the Swiss Guard by the mob, and this 
tragedy increased his contempt for popular violence and weakly led regular 
troops. In the following weeks he was a disgusted witness of the September 
massacres as the mob and the Assembly panicked at the steady approach of 


the Austrian and Prussian forces. Despite all the chaos he eventually left 
Paris with the confirmed ranks of regular captain of artillery and lieutenant 
colonel of volunteers (September 17). It clearly paid to be active in one’s 
own interests during unsettled times. 


Traveling by way of Toulon, he reached Corsica once more on October 15. 
He found an even more ominous situation than when he had left. Paoli was 
fast tiring of every aspect of the French connection, and a state of cold war 
with the French Assembly was already in existence. It is revealing that this 
development did not find approval with Napoleon, once the most ardent 
exponent of exclusive Corsican nationalism; the processes of French 
acclimatization were now clearly almost complete. Not surprisingly 
perhaps, Paoli received the returned colonel of volunteers coldly, and set 
out to sabotage his attempts to serve as an effective second in command to 
Colonel Quenza of the Ajaccio Volunteers. This was frustrating enough, but 
the months that followed were to prove even more irksome. 


See Part Three for an analysis of these concepts. 


About this time he dropped the aristocratic prefix “di” from his name, no doubt in deference to 


the equalitarian preoccupations of the government. 


2 
TOULON 


At this stage in Napoleon’s early career we pass from the period of 
theoretical preparation (consisting as we have seen of study, a little 
regimental duty, rather more revolutionary activity, and ceaseless intrigue 
for leave or further promotion) to the period of real military experience. 


Buonaparte’s first experience of active service took place in the early 
months of 1793—-and proved a complete fiasco though through no fault of 
his own. Sardinia was now the declared enemy of France, and the French 
Government ordered Paoli to mount a sea-borne attack from Corsica against 
the town of Cagliari at the southern extremity of the island. This instruction 
did not please Paoli, and he set himself the task of obstructing the projected 
operation by every means in his power. However, the arrival of a mob of 
indisciplined troops from Marseilles destined to share in the expedition 
soon changed his mind. These soldiers caused so much havoc locally that it 
seemed to everybody that the sooner they were on their way to Sardinia the 
better for Corsica. And so, early in 1793, the expedition set sail for Cagliari, 
where, needless to relate, it met with a bloody and thoroughly deserved 
repulse. 


Meanwhile, to cover this main attack, a secondary expedition—consisting 
of 150 regular soldiers, 450 volunteers of Quenza’s battalion and four guns, 
conveyed in sixteen small vessels escorted by a single corvette—was sent 
on a diversionary raid against La Maddalena at the opposite end of Sardinia. 
This force was under the overall command of Colonel Colonna-Cesari 
(Paoli’s nephew), and Buonaparte served as a member of the expedition. It 
got off to a bad start by running straight into a heavy gale which forced the 
shipping to return to harbor, but at last on February 22 the expedition 
sighted its objective and anchored off the western end of the channel 
between La Maddalena and the neighboring island of Santo Stefano. After 
immense confusion, the troops swarmed ashore onto the latter on February 


23, and by nightfall they had succeeded in capturing a small fort, while 
Lieutenant Colonel Buonaparte, reverting to his true role as a gunner, set to 
work to establish a small battery of two cannon and a single mortar within 
range of La Maddalena. 


Throughout the 24th a steady, if not very heavy, bombardment was 
maintained against the town, and Colonna-Cesari decreed there should be a 
full-scale assault on the morrow. In the event, however, this never 
materialized. In the musical-comedy atmosphere which permeated the 
entire undertaking against Sardinia, the French crew of the naval corvette 
mutinied overnight—or so Colonna-Cesari later asserted—and insisted on 
sailing off with the protesting expedition commander and his headquarters 
staff for Ajaccio. Before weighing anchor, however, the sailors thoughtfully 
permitted the Colonel to send a message ashore to Colonel Quenza ordering 
the abandonment of all operations and the re-embarkation of the troops. 


Quenza spent the whole day of the 25 th busily re-embarking the men, but 
nobody thought to inform Lieutenant Colonel Buonaparte and his isolated 
battery of three guns of what was afoot. Accordingly it was only late in the 
evening that he learned of the proceeding evacuation, by which time most 
of the expedition was snugly on board ship and on its way back to Corsica. 
This left Buonaparte in a considerable quandary and no little danger, but 
with typical grit and determination he compelled his sweating and swearing 
gunners to manhandle their pieces across the island to the embarkation 
place. This gallant attempt to save his guns was all to no avail, however; for 
by the time they reached the beach there were insufficient ships to take the 
cannon, while the emboldened Sardinian garrison of La Maddalena was 
showing distinct signs of life. And so Buonaparte was forced to spike and 
abandon the guns he had done so much to preserve. 


Not surprisingly, when Buonaparte again set foot on Corsican soil late on 
February 26, he was in a towering rage. He made no secret of his belief that 
Colonna-Cesari’s explanation of events was a fabrication and that the 
commander of the expedition had been acting on Paoli’s secret instructions 
with a view to deliberately wrecking the attack. He lost no time in 
communicating these forthright views to the Convention in Paris—an act 
that hardly endeared him to the Paolist party. Clearly Buonaparte’s ties with 


his former hero were becoming more and more fragile, but at least he 
learned from the abortive operation the practical difficulties of 
disembarking troops on a hostile shore and the problems of a shared 
interservice command. These lessons were to remain engraved on his 
memory for life, and it is quite possible that his unfortunate memories of La 
Maddalena reinforced his decision to call off the invasion of England in 
July 1805. 


Very soon relations between Paoli and the French government reached the 
breaking point. On February 5 the Convention dispatched three special 
Commissioners to investigate the situation in Corsica. Pleading old age and 
infirmity, Paoli craftily evaded meeting these representatives of a 
government he now regarded as wholly alien and withdrew instead to a 
mountain fastness accompanied by his henchmen. After two months of 
fruitless attempts to get in direct touch with Paoli, the Commissioners, 
including the Corsican Saliceti, reached the town of San Fiorenzo where 
new attempts to open negotiation were made. Throughout this period 
Buonaparte was wholly identified with the Convention’s Commission, and 
in due course he was entrusted with the task of making a military survey of 
the ports of Corsica. So things stood until another member of the 
Buonaparte family took a hand in affairs. Lucien, from the comparative 
safety of Toulon, saw fit to make a public denunciation of Paoli as a 
counterrevolutionary in a forthright speech at the Republican Club. This 
rash statement had two immediate effects. In the first place it forced Paoli to 
clarify his position vis-a-vis the French connection once and for all, and not 
surprisingly he came down on the side of Corsican independence. Secondly, 
it made it impossible for the Buonaparte family to remain living on the 
island. A serious revolt sprang up in a very few days: French officials were 
attacked in the open, and Captain Buonaparte had several close shaves in 
brushes with patriots during the month of May. It was made abundantly 
clear that he and his family were personae non gratae to the Paolist party, 
and after a dangerous journey from Ajaccio to Calvi, whence he embarked 
with his mother and younger brothers and sisters on June 10, 1793, 
Napoleon at length landed with his family and their personal effects at 
Toulon. Shortly afterward they were all settled at the village of Levalette 
near Marseilles. 


It was a major turning-point in Napoleon’s life; he was finally severing all 
ties with the land of his birth (soon to be delivered into British hands by 
Paoli), which had taken so prominent a place in his thoughts from earliest 
youth and so large a share of his energies as a young man. Henceforward, 
all his ambitions and dreams were to be centered on France and her armies. 
To date Corsica had been something of a distraction for his talents, but now 
there was no further question of his energies being dissipated in an 
unfruitful direction. He was to return only once more to the land of his 
birth, and then not by choice: returning from Egypt in October 1799, he was 
stormbound for a week in Corsica. 


Once he had seen his family settled into their new home, Buonaparte 
returned to his unit (now renamed the 4th Artillery Regiment in compliance 
with the dictates of the Convention which disliked the old ci-devant titles). 
At the same time he sent off his report on the ports of Corsica to the 
Convention. This document is of importance for two reasons. Firstly, it 
stressed the advantage that the French Government could derive from the 
establishment of a large naval base on the island to command the western 
Mediterranean. San Fiorenzo, being the nearest port geographically to 
Toulon, was the suggested site. Although this proposal was never taken up, 
it demonstrates Buonaparte’s grasp of at least some of the principles of 
maritime strategy, for Nelson came to exactly the same conclusions a year 
or two later. Secondly, in a separate paper adjoined to the report, he 
suggested a scheme for the defense of Ajaccio against enemy attack from 
the sea. The harbor of Ajaccio comprises two anchorages (see inset on Map 
1); the outer of these consists of a deep-water bay some 2,200 yards across 
at its mouth, with a pronounced promontory on each side, the western being 
dominated by the town and citadel of Ajaccio, the eastern by Monte 
Aspreto; further in was the smaller and shallower Port del Campo dell’Oro. 
To defend the harbor from any hostile naval penetration, Buonaparte 
recommended the construction of two batteries below Aspreto Hill, one to 
command each anchorage, with a large earthwork crowning the hill behind 
them for protection from landward attack; the cannon thus sited would be 
able to sweep the entrance—together with the guns of Ajaccio citadel on the 
other side—with a heavy crossfire. Any comparison of the maps of Ajaccio 
and Toulon will reveal a marked topographical resemblance between the 
two ports and their harbor arrangements. This fact was to be a feature of no 


little importance in the unfolding drama before Toulon five months later. 
From a close study of the defensive requirements of his hometown, 
Napoleon unconsciously discovered the key to the defenses of Toulon. The 
Hill of Aspreto and Point l’Eguilette carry out precisely the same 
dominating function for their respective anchorages: whether in the hands 
of the defenders or the attackers, they controlled the waters of the bays. 


The siege of Toulon, 1793 


A little later in the year Captain Buonaparte was sent off to Avignon to 
collect a powder convoy destined for the Army of Italy. His journey 
coincided with the Revolt of the Midi, the most serious challenge yet 
encountered by the French Republic, and as things turned out the Army of 
Italy had to wait for this particular consignment of gunpowder for some 
little time. 


The causes of the revolt went back to the early days of the Revolution; the 
loyally Catholic local population of the south did not approve of the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy, nor of the abrupt levy of 300,000 troops by 


conscription for the defense of /a Patrie from invasion on the whim of a 
distant but interfering Parisian government. But the final straw was the 
repressive legislation of May 31 and June 2, 1793. These ruthless acts of the 
new dictatorial Jacobin government, so evidently a breach of the principles 
of Liberté and Egalité, caused Marseilles to flame into immediate rebellion. 
Avignon followed suit, and it was common knowledge that the citizens of 
Toulon were contemplating similar action. In some alarm, the Député-en- 
Mission at Lyons, Dubois-Crancé, ordered the immediate concentration of 
some 3,000 troops at Valence, and gave the command to one Colonel 
Carteaux, an erstwhile painter and policeman. By July 6 the Marseillais had 
occupied Avignon, and Captain Buonaparte lost no time in hurrying to offer 
his services to Carteaux. His offer was accepted, and Buonaparte 
accordingly took part in the chaotic action at Avignon which by default 
ended in a nominal success for the forces of the Republic (although in Le 
Souper de Beaucaire the author is at some pains to represent this near- 
fiasco as a considerable martial achievement). 


After a pause to regroup his forces, Carteaux moved on Marseilles, and the 
city duly fell to his arms and propaganda on August 25. As operations now 
seemed virtually complete, Captain Buonaparte requested permission to 
proceed to Avignon and fulfil his neglected duty as a convoy master, and 
was forthwith struck off the strength of Carteaux’s army—although it was 
destined to be but a brief separation. 


Then, on the night of August 27-28, Toulon raised the standard of revolt and 
admitted an Anglo-Spanish fleet. This was a most serious matter for 
Republican France; Toulon was not only the most important naval arsenal 
of the country, it was also the key to French control of the Mediterranean, 
and its loss through treachery represented a most damaging blow to the 
Republic’s reputation, both at home and abroad. If Toulon was not regained, 
there was no knowing where the contagion of revolt—already flaming 
brightly in La Vendée—might next spread. In other words, Toulon could be 
regarded as a test case; nothing less than the survival of the Revolution was 
at stake. 


The French Government lost little time in taking such immediate 
countermeasures as lay in its power. Carteaux’s strength was brought up to 


12,000 men, and a further 5,000 under General Lapoype were detached 
from the Army of Italy. At the beginning there were hardly 4,000 Allied 
troops (British and Spaniards mainly) manning the defenses of Toulon, but 
this figure rapidly rose to 8,000 and eventually to 15,000 as new convoys of 
shipping brought reinforcements into the port. By the end of the first week 
in September, Lapoype had reached the eastern landward approaches to 
Toulon and successfully occupied Hyères and Sollies. Meanwhile Carteaux 
(accompanied by the Représentants du Peuple Saliceti, Gasparin and 
Barras) was steadily approaching from the opposite point of the compass, 
pushing back various outposts of the Toulon garrison as he came. In one 
such scuffle at the village of Ollioules on the 7th, Captain Dommartin, 
commander of the artillery attached to Carteaux’s army, received a serious 
wound. 


Dommartin’s incapacitation meant that Carteaux was faced with the 
prospect of conducting a vital siege without the services of any experienced 
regular artillery officer. Although the cannon attached to the army were not 
impressive in number—consisting of two 24-pounders, two 6-pounders, a 
couple of mortars and a handful of smaller field guns, scantily provided 
with ammunition and equipment (five batteries in all)—this was not an 
encouraging development. Nevertheless, in the days that followed the 
Revolutionary Army (or perhaps we should say “armies,” for the divisions 
of Carteaux and Lapoype continued to operate completely independently), 
perhaps numbering 15,000 men at this juncture, proceeded to isolate the 
city of Toulon and its string of protective forts. 


À contemporary map of Toulon, showing its defences 


Abruptly, on September 16, fate took a hand. Captain Buonaparte, escorting 
his slow-moving convoy of powder wagons along the road from Marseilles 
to Nice, dropped off en route to pay his respects to his Corsican friend 
Saliceti at Beausset. He had earlier ascertained that Carteaux’s headquarters 
were situated in the village. A few hours later he found himself appointed to 
command Carteaux’s artillery. Saliceti, no doubt mindful of his compatriot’s 
sterling services in Corsica and of the valuable impact of Le Souper de 
Beaucaire, felt certain he had found the right man for the task. And, using 
the great powers invested in the Députés-en-Mission—which transcended 
even those of the commander in chief—he nominated Buonaparte to fill 
Dommartin’s vacancy on the spot. 


The appointment was certainly to our hero’s liking, but he proved no easy 
subordinate. From the very beginning he appreciated the steps that should 
be taken. He was probably the first to realize that French possession of the 
promontory dominated by Mount Caire and ending in Point l’Eguillette 
would compel the Allied fleet to evacuate the Petite Rade and the quay 


sides of Toulon; the path to victory lay in isolating Toulon from the seaward 
as well as the landward sides. Carteaux and Lapoype had other ideas, and 
no doubt they soon became heartily sick of the young “know-it-all” planted 
in their midst. However, they could not entirely ignore his advice. For one 
thing, he obviously knew more about siege warfare than they did (though 
this realization must have rankled sorely); for another, he enjoyed the 
almost unlimited support of the all-powerful Députés, and no general could 
afford to forget that these formidable civilian experts literally held the 
power of life and death over even the most senior commanders. 


For his part, Buonaparte had little respect for his nominal superiors. 
Carteaux had been promoted—in typical revolutionary fashion—from the 
rank of colonel to that of commander in chief through the intermediate 
grades of brigadier and major general in the space of only three months, and 
was clearly not up to the responsibilities and complexities of his present 
exalted position. Carteaux lost no time in demonstrating his inefficiency by 
insisting on siting a battery near the gorge of Oulioules, supposedly 
intended to bring fire on the Allied fleet; when it opened fire, however, it 
was immediately discovered that the guns had been placed well out of range 
of their target. Furthermore, he ordered his gunners to heat their shot in 
their cooking-pots for want of the proper equipment; and, worst of all, he 
took (virtually) no steps to gather siege material during the two weeks that 
had elapsed since the defection of Toulon. This was hardly an impressive 
record. 


With his accustomed energy, the newcomer tried to remedy affairs. Backed 
by Saliceti’s vast influence, and also that of Paul Barras (another contact 
that was to prove of the greatest importance in the future), Buonaparte 
supervised the construction of two batteries—de la Montagne and des Sans- 
Culottes—on a hillside overlooking the western shores of the Petite Rade. 
After a short bombardment on September 20, Buonaparte forced Admiral 
Lord Hood to move his shipping closer to Toulon—in other words, well 
into the proposed trap. Two days later, by sheer force of persuasion, 
Buonaparte induced Carteaux to attack Le Caire. However, the commander 
in chief designated only a handful of men and guns for the operation and it 
failed miserably. Even worse, the Allies suddenly woke up to the strategical 
significance of Point l’Eguilette, and at once sent out a considerable force to 


occupy the promontory more strongly. Working like moles, the British 
engineers rapidly built a large and imposing earthwork known as Fort 
Mulgrave—nicknamed “le petit Gibraltar” by the French—on the height 
overlooking the point, arming it with twenty heavy cannon and four 
mortars. Once this was complete, even the sanguine Buonaparte had to 
recognize the unpalatable fact that the execution of his master plan would 
be no simple or quick matter. 


Meanwhile Buonaparte was hard at work using every possible means to 
collect the necessary equipment and cannon. He made requisitions here, 
there and everywhere. Guns were whisked away from Marseilles, from 
Avignon, from the Army of Italy. Horses and supplies were extorted from 
the unwilling peasantry by clever use of blackmail. “The sans-culottes of 
the Midi have only one wish—and that is to purge the territory of the 
Republic of all tyrants,” he wrote to a Commissary at Valence, no doubt 
mindful of their recent disloyal conduct. “To achieve this promptly we must 
procure horses for the artillery park.... The Department of Drome, which 
has given such proof of its republican spirit, must provide you with 
considerable resources.... requisition enough horses to form four brigades, 
and as many oxen as are required for two more—in all 300 animals.”!! 
From the outset, however, Buonaparte was dogged by administrative 
difficulties and confusions; ten-inch mortars arrived with twelve-inch am 
munition; Marseilles produced six eight-inch mortars but not a single bomb. 
Buonaparte was continually extemporizing solutions to such problems: 
hearing, for instance, that Lieutenant Colonel Gassendi of the artillery was 
near Grenoble on November 4, he requested him to make a detour by way 
of Saint-Etienne to collect some 10,000 spare musket barrels. By dint of 
superhuman exertions, in the end he was able to collect almost one hundred 
guns, including a fair proportion of 24-pounders and long-range mortars. 
Manning them was another problem, but Buonaparte was not at a loss. At 
his request, the Députés compulsorily re-enlisted retired artillery officers 
living in the neighborhood, and bodies of infantry were put through 
intensive courses of gunnery instruction under the eagle eye of the senior 
gunner. 


All the time Buonaparte was chafing at the delays occasioned by his 
inefficient superiors and their general lack of purpose and decision. In the 
end (on October 25) he became so depressed with the prospects of the siege 
under the present management that he sent an appeal to the Committee of 
Public Safety for immediate assistance, even though it would involve his 
own supercession. “The first measure I propose is that you should send up 
to command the guns some general of artillery who will be able, if only by 
making use of his rank, to command respect and deal with a crowd of fools 
on the staff with whom one has constantly to argue and lay down the law in 
order to overcome their prejudices and make them take steps which theory 
and practice alike have shown to be axiomatic to any trained officer of this 
corps.” The same document also includes the first known written 
description of Napoleon’s plan to reduce Toulon by seizing l’Eguilette and 
establishing batteries on the tip of the promontory. His wrath was only 
slightly mollified by the news that he had been promoted chef de bataillon 
or major (October 18). In the end after long delays the Committee sent the 
aged Chevalier du Teil, the brother of Buonaparte’s old mentor at Auxonne; 
unfortunately du Teil was too old and infirm to do more than add his verbal 
support to Buonaparte’s schemes, but this was at least something. 


The main trouble with the conduct of the siege of Toulon was the profusion 
of plans. Everybody thought that he alone knew what needed to be done for 
the best; there was no real direction from the top. Buonaparte was 
convinced that he was right. Lapoype was equally adamant that Toulon 
should be attacked from the eastern side, and demonstrated his conviction 
by launching a premature and costly attack on his own authority against 
Mount Faron on October 1 which was eventually repulsed with heavy loss. 
Carteaux refused to make up his mind, but was fortunately posted away to 
take command of the Army of Italy on October 23. 


Any sanguine hopes, however, that “King Log” would be replaced by a 
more forceful commander were soon dashed, however, when a certain 
General Doppet (a doctor by profession) arrived to take over the army, a 
soldier with even less brain than his predecessor. Fortunately his tenure 
lasted less than three weeks—a fact not a little due to backstairs prompting 
by Major Buonaparte and his allies Saliceti and Barras—and he was 
replaced on November 16 by General Dugommier, an able and intelligent 


veteran. However Dugommier’s assumption of command was not 
altogether an unmixed blessing, for there arrived almost simultaneously the 
Committee of Public Safety’s own idea of how the siege should be 
prosecuted. Drawn up by a certain armchair idealist named d’Arcon, this 
plan called for the capture of Mount Faron (to Lapoype’s satisfaction), 
followed by the opening of regular siege lines—trenches, saps, mines and 
all the rest—and recommended the employment of an imaginary army of 
150,000 soldiers for the task. This was ludicrous, but it needed tact to 
persuade the Parisian bureaucrats that they were wrong. 


Nevertheless, throughout this period of divided councils and indecision, 
Buonaparte quietly continued making his own preparations. Between 
October 15 and November 30 he set up a total of eleven new batteries— 
eight of them containing a total of thirty-eight heavy guns so sited as to 
neutralize Fort Mulgrave with crossfire, two more (mounting nine cannon) 
to oppose Fort Malbousquet on the northern shore of the Petite Rade, and 
the last to bring the fire of six long-range mortars to bear on the city and 
installations of Toulon itself.!4 


Buonaparte was confident that these scientifically placed batteries would 
suffice to achieve the objects of what he termed the “first period” of the 
siege, namely the capture of l’Eguilette, the expulsion of the English fleet 
from La Petite Rade and the cover for a feint attack against the Faron 
mountain. If it proved necessary, in the “second period” more guns would 
be brought to bear against Fort Malbousquet prior to its capture by 
escalade; that achieved, it would only remain to concentrate fire against the 
arsenal of Toulon and batter a breach between the bastion of that name and 
its neighbor, le Marais. 


Some of these French batteries were very uncomfortably sited from the 
point of view of their gunners and garrisons. One in particular, situated 
immediately below Fort Mulgrave, enjoyed an evil reputation until 
Buonaparte hit on the idea of setting up a large board outside the entrance 
bearing the legend, “Batterie des hommes sans peur”; from that moment 
there was never a lack of volunteers for the exposed post. 


Thus weeks passed into months, and still Toulon defied the tricolor. At 
length on November 25 General Dugommier summoned a council of war — 
at which Buonaparte served as secretary—and it was decided to implement 
the scheme Buonaparte had always had in mind: namely, a massive 
bombardment against the defenses of the promontory, followed by a dawn 
attack against Fort Mulgrave supported by a feint attack against Mount 
Faron, and lastly, the establishment of a battery on Point l’Eguilette which 
could rake the British fleet with red-hot shot. 


However, four days later the Allied garrison conducted a sortie in strength 
from Fort Malbousquet and virtually destroyed the Battery of the 
Convention on the extreme left of the line, spiking the seven 24-pounders it 
contained. Dugommier and Buonaparte in person led up the counterattack, 
and a hot action ensued which Napoleon later recalled at St. Helena. After 
siting some guns to sweep the approaches to Ollioules lest the British 
General O’ Hara should exploit his success and press on for the French field 
parks and stores, “I went over to one of the heights overlooking the lost 
battery ... and with a battalion of 400 men crept along a trench covered 
with olive branches which led to the height where the battery was. This 
trench had been dug in order to bring up powder and other provisions. In 
this way I reached the foot of the battery without being discovered, and 
from there I directed a violent fire from right and left on the English and 
Neapolitans who were occupying the battery without it being possible for 
them to know whence this firing came. The Neapolitans returned the fire 
without aiming, believing that the English had fired on them. An officer 
wearing a red coat, whom we then took to be a colonel, climbed on to the 
breastwork to see what was taking place. A noncommissioned officer of the 
French battalion fired at him and fractured his arm. The officer we took for 
a colonel, and who turned out to be General O’Hara himself,” rolled to the 
foot of the battery which was on the side of the French.”!° Subsequently 
Buonaparte in person—or so he claimed—took this prize captive and 
ensured that he received good treatment, returning him his sword. Whether 
this tale be apocryphal or no, Buonaparte received a written tribute in 
Dugommier’s report to Paris: “Among those who most distinguished 
themselves and who gave me the most help in rallying the men and leading 
them forward are citizens Bonna Parte, Commandant of the Artillery, Arena 


and Cervoni, Adjutants-General.”! The sortie was accordingly repulsed, 
losing 400 killed and 200 prisoners. 


The loss of their commanding general did nothing to rally the morale of the 
garrison of Toulon. After two more weeks of preparations—including the 
arrival of a new brigade under André Massena (December 14)—and heavy 
shelling, Dugommier finally authorized the assault on Fort Mulgrave for 
December 17. Early that morning, covered by an intense bombardment, 
6,000 troops under General Muiron stormed Fort Mulgrave with success (at 
a cost of 1,000 casualties) while on the northeastern side of Toulon, 
Brigadier General Massena captured Fort d’Artigues; within a few hours 
Buonaparte had also made himself master of the smaller fortifications on 
Point l’Eguilette and the neighboring tower of Balaquier—having a horse 
killed under him and receiving a bayonet wound in the thigh in the process 
—and by late afternoon on the 18th a battery often guns was ready to sweep 
the inner harbor. 


This was the decisive development of the siege: the “moment of truth” 
when the equilibrium is broken. Hardly had Buonaparte opened fire on the 
British Fleet than Lord Hood ordered the evacuation of the Petite Rade. The 
same evening the British troops blew up the arsenal, clear proof that the 
siege was almost over. A certain naval post captain, Sir William Sidney- 
Smith, attempted to destroy the French shipping and stores in the basin, but 
succeeded only in burning ten vessels due to the insubordination of some 
Spanish assistants. A few hours later the last British and Allied troops sailed 
from Toulon, packing onto their crowded transports as many citizens of 
Toulon as possible. Finally, at 9:00 


am. On December 19, the Revolutionary forces took possession of Toulon. 


According to Napoleon’s Memoirs, there was no disgraceful massacre of 
the type that had taken place at Lyons. A few hundred collaborators were 
rounded up, tried by a special tribunal and then shot. According to Sir 
William Sidney-Smith, however, the revenge of the French Government 
was more drastic. “The royalists and the liberated convicts were driven into 
the great square of Toulon,” he wrote, “and were compressed together into 


one huge mass. Buonaparte, who then commanded the artillery, fired upon 
the people, and mowed them down like grass; those who had escaped his 
fire threw themselves down upon the ground, hoping to avoid their 
threatened doom, when the future Emperor of the French, taking advantage 
of the first moment of awful stillness which prevailed after the roaring of 
the cannon, exclaimed in a loud voice, ‘The vengeance of the French 
Republic is satisfied—trise and go to your homes,’ which summons the 
wretched people no sooner attempted to obey than a second murderous 
discharge of his artillery hurled them into eternity.”!’ If this account of 
events be true, and Sir Sydney’s recollections are not wholly above 
suspicion—for he subsequently waged something of a personal vendetta 
against Napoleon’s reputation—the brutal streak in Buonaparte’s nature was 
clearly evident at an early date; in which case this incident at Toulon must 
be placed alongside the massacre of Jaffa as one of the most disgraceful 
episodes of his life. Be that as it may, the Convention, eager to wipe out all 
memory of the rebellion, ordered the name of the city to be changed to Port- 
au-Montagne and caused all public monuments and buildings to be 
destroyed as a token of reprisal. 


So ended the celebrated siege of Toulon. Although technically he was never 
more than artillery adviser to a succession of commanders in chief, Major 
Buonaparte was generally recognized as being the mastermind behind the 
success. On December 22 the Députés-en-Mission provisionally promoted 
him to the rank of brigadier general in recognition of his services, and this 
was subsequently confirmed by the Committee of Public Safety on 
February 16, 1794. 


It was a justified reward. By inspired use of knowledge acquired at Ajaccio 
and observations made during his many sea journeys to and from Toulon, 
Brigadier General Buonaparte had hit upon the secret of success by 
appreciating the military problem correctly. He had then doggedly pressed 
his views despite a host of practical discouragements and intentional snubs 
on the part of his superiors until he had won his way. Personally supervising 
the placing and construction of every battery, and taking part in several 
hand-to-hand combats with the foe in defense of his beloved guns. Of 
course the artillery was the true weapon for the task; as he wrote to the 


Committee in Paris, “It is the artillery that takes places; the infantry can 
only aid it.”!® 

And so at last Napoleon Buonaparte had emerged onto the scene of 
European History. If Le Souper de Beaucaire helped him toward his initial 
opportunity, it was the conduct of the siege of Toulon that earned him his 
first military reputation. But it would be erroneous to believe that his 
brilliant career was safely assured after December 19, 1793; twenty-three 
years might be a young age to be promoted brigadier general, but in the 
French army of the time such preferment was no guarantee of future 
success. Indeed, since 1789, a series of French governments and their 
representatives had sacked no less than 680 general officers—or an average 
of 170 a year. At least half of these, moreover, had been executed by firing 
squad or the guillotine. Thus promotion to the higher ranks of the armed 
forces, as well as being a distinction, was also something of a hazard and a 
liability, with officious and militarily ignorant Députés-en-Mission only too 
ready to sign a general’s death warrant on the spot if he were so unfortunate 
as to lose a skirmish on one of their “bad days.” As we shall see in the next 
chapter, Brigadier General Buonaparte came close to sharing such a fate at 
least once in the ensuing months, and did in fact lose his new rank no less 
than three times as successive regimes in Paris followed one after another. 
A military career was far from being a boring or tedious affair in the 
uncertain days of the First French Republic. 


General O’ Hara was commander of the British troops and military governor of Toulon. 


3 
BRIGADIER GENERAL OF 
ARTILLERY 


The early development of Napoleon’s military experience had so far 
progressed with almost mathematical precision. As a probationary sous- 
lieutenant at Valence he learns to point a cannon and handle a ramrod. In 
the years that follow, he accumulates a vast store of learning, mainly drawn 
from books, supplementing this with a little experience in man-management 
and leadership in minor policing operations in Corsica and France, learning 
at first hand the characteristics of both regular and volunteer soldiery under 
a variety of conditions and coming to distrust the chameleon influence of 
politics on soldiering. Then, in the abortive expedition to La Maddalena, he 
learns to site and handle a battery in action—and also comes to recognize 
the difficulties involved in combined operations and the drawbacks of weak 
leadership at regimental level. Next, at Toulon, his horizons again widen— 
he virtually runs a major operation and, through personal contact with the 
abysmal efforts of Carteaux and Doppet, again comes to realize what 
opportunities lie before an able soldier. And now, in the two years that 
separate his emergence at Toulon from his promotion to an independent 
command in 1796, he practically directs the strategy of an entire army 
operating in an important theater of war. 


Buonaparte packed all this many-sided experience into the short span of 
eleven years and emerges to assume his first major command at the age of 
twenty-six. True, he was fortunate in his time; a career ouverte aux talents 
was a reality in the 1790s. Yet only the career of Alexander the Great bears 
comparison to that of Napoleon Buonaparte in respect of rapidity. 


The twenty-eight months between December 1793 and March 1796 saw the 
emergence of Napoleon the strategical planner, and also, on a lesser plane, 
of a political opportunist worthy of Machiavelli. The period can be studied 
from two points of view: first, as a period of theoretical preparation for the 


triumphs of 1796-97; secondly, as a period of none too steady consolidation 
of his personal position. 


After a brief spell as inspector of coastal fortifications along the Riviera, 
Brigadier General Buonaparte moved to Nice to take up the appointment of 
senior gunner in the Army of Italy. Under normal conditions this was hardly 
a position likely to yield great opportunities for directing operations, but 
under the prevalent peculiar circumstances this was exactly what 
Buonaparte proceeded to do. His new commander in chief, General 
Dumerbion, was no ball of fire; he was a good soldier of fair record, but he 
was old. He had also seen too many colleagues purged and executed for 
mishandling operations or holding unfashionable political views, and 
consequently possessed little inclination to undertake anything dashing. He 
had hit upon the safe solution to the quandary facing every revolutionary 
general by deciding always to ask the Députés-en-Mission for their 
suggestions concerning operations and then acting upon them. That way he 
felt he could at least keep his head on his shoulders. 


Now it so happened that both Saliceti and Augustin Robespierre were at this 
time the Government’s accredited representatives to the Army of Italy, and 
there is small wonder that they were quite prepared to listen to the dynamic, 
if youthful, senior gunner, who had so recently given proof of his practical 
abilities and was also a good Jacobin, a rarity among professional army 
officers. And so Dumerbion was ruled by the Representatives, and they in 
turn by Brigadier General Buonaparte. Circumstances were certainly acting 
in his favor. 


In the spring of 1794 the Army of Italy was not in a particularly promising 
position. After two years of inconclusive war against Piedmont, the French 
were uncomfortably pinned between the Alps and the Mediterranean, with 
the well-entrenched positions of the Piedmontese army to the north and the 
frigates of the Royal Navy to the south. The immediate problem was to 
defeat the Piedmontese and at the same time break the stranglehold on the 
vital Genoese grain trade being exerted by the Royal Naval squadron and 
Piedmontese privateers based on Oneglia. The mountainous and 
inhospitable nature of the Alpine foothills discouraged even Buonaparte 
from any idea of a direct attack toward the Piedmontese army’s 


entrenchments near Saorgio; instead Buonaparte drew inspiration from the 
writings of Guibert and Bourcet. He decided that the best course to pursue 
would be a main drive along the coast road to capture Oneglia and thus 
reopen the sea link with Genoa, associating this move with an attack into 
the mountains between the Roya and Nervia river valleys toward Mount 
Tanardo, and thence the town of Ormea and the line of the River Tanaro, 
supported by a further feint attack toward the fortress of Saorgio. Such 
moves should achieve three things: first, ease the coast trade situation as 
already mentioned; secondly, turn the strategic flank of the Piedmontese 
army and compel it to abandon its positions and retire; and thirdly, leave the 
Army of Italy at the close of the campaign in the useful position of 
controlling two vital passes on the edge of the mountains, ready for a 
further advance into the fertile plains of Piedmont. This plan was soon 
accepted, and Dumerbion raised no objections to having 20,000 men 
withdrawn from his 43,000-strong field army to form a striking force, nor to 
their subdivision into three attacking formations and a reserve. 


Despite initial delays caused by heavy snowfalls, the offensive eventually 
went according to plan. On April 16, General Massena... entrusted with two 
brigades for the inland attack, swept past Monte Tanardo and on to Ormea 
without encountering serious opposition. On learning that the Piedmontese 
were still lingering around Saorgio, he then swung rapidly westward, cut 
their line of retreat and compelled them to surrender to Dumerbion, who 
pushed up the main Nice road with the remainder of his army. On the 
coastal sector, meanwhile, the attack was proceeding equally successfully. 
Not only Oneglia but also Albenga and Loano beyond fell to the French in 
quick succession, and by early May the Army of Italy was firmly planted 
along the watershed of the Maritime Alps with the important Col de 
l’Argentières, Tende and St. Bernardo passes under their control. Once 
again, by means of a correct appreciation, Buonaparte had devised an 
effective plan of operations solving the immediate strategic problem. Many 
features of the campaign had been borrowed directly from Bourcet’s 
Princtpes de la Guerre des Montagues, a copy of which he probably studied 
some years previously at Auxonne or Pommiers as the protégé of the Baron 
du Teil. Nevertheless, it was an encouraging beginning; and many features 
of future campaigns—the use of diversions, the division of the army into 
petits pacquets (apparently dispersed but in fact carefully placed within 


supporting distance of one another) and the use of a centrally placed reserve 
—spring immediately to mind. 


Through the medium of the Députés, Brigadier General Buonaparte 
produced a second plan of operations without delay. It was a plan designed 
to exploit the initial success and break through the 45,000-strong 
Piedmontese army in order to penetrate into the plain of Mondovi and thus 
relieve the critical shortage of supplies being suffered by the Army of Italy. 
In some ways this plan was rather more ambitious; it called for closely 
concerted action between the Army of Italy and the neighboring Army of 
the Alps; the immediate target was to be the area known as “the Barricades” 
not far above the Col de l’Argentières. While the two French armies moved 
along their respective lines of operations to a general rendezvous near the 
fortress of Coni, a further force would sweep down into the plains from the 
neighborhood of the distant Col di Tende and thus complete the disruption 
of the enemy army. This plan was duly adopted by the Députés and sent on 
to Paris for final approval on May 21. After some small queries, Carnot and 
the Committee of Public Safety approved the plan, and on June 5 the first 
phase was put into execution. 


Once again everything went well at first: the Barricades were occupied with 
relative ease. However, further than that Carnot, Minister of War, refused to 
allow the Army of Italy to proceed. His reasons were that he did not wish to 
see a major offensive in Italy at a time when a large drive on the Rhine front 
was imminent. He also feared a renewal of trouble in the Midi if the Army 
of Italy moved too far away. In an attempt to overcome this veto, Augustin 
Robespierre in person carried the plan to Paris for further consideration. 
With him went a memorandum—written by the Younger Robespierre but 
almost certainly drafted by Buonaparte—which illustrates the latter’s 
mature grasp of the overall problems of strategy. Anxious to dissuade the 
Committee from dissipating its slender resources on unimportant fronts 
such as Spain, the author stressed the need for a unified effort against the 
major foe—Austria. 


If the armies which are on the Piedmontese frontier should adopt an 
offensive principle, they would compel the house of Austria to protect its 
Italian possessions.... The principles of war are the same as those of a 


siege. Fire must be concentrated on a single point, and as soon as the breach 
is made the equilibrium is broken and the rest is nothing—the place is 
taken. 


It is Germany that must be crushed; that done Spain and Italy will fall of 
themselves. The attack must be concentrated, not dispersed.!? 


In other words, a diversionary attack against Piedmont would compel 
Austria to weaken her forces on the Rhine, and thus create favorable 
conditions for a decisive French breakthrough on the main front. This 
document is practically the prototype for the Campaign of 1796 as 
originally planned. It reveals the ability of a military mastermind, aged 
twenty-four years. 


While a final decision was awaited, Buonaparte was sent off to Genoa by 
Representative Ricord on a secret mission to spy out the lay of the land 
there; this undercover task was to place his life in danger in the very near 
future. 


A. 


Napoleon in Prison as a Young Man (Fort d’ Antibes, 1794) 


Then, July 27, 1794, came the coup d’état of Thermidor. Following a day of 
chaos in the French capital, Robespierre followed his several thousand 


victims to the guillotine, and all his adherents lost their positions if not their 
heads. In the witch hunt that followed the abrupt end of the Jacobin 
“Terror,” everybody who had been associated with the fallen dictator was 
hounded out and purged. Brigadier General Buonaparte, the friend of 
Robespierre’s brother, the writer of the Jacobin-inspired Souper de 
Beaucaire, was inevitably on the list of suspects. On August 6 he was 
arrested and put in prison by none other than Saliceti, who was clearly 
determined to save his own position and hunt with the hounds no matter 
who else’s head should roll. The formal charge was one of suspected 
treason—connected with Buonaparte’s secret visit to Genoa, which could 
be misrepresented as an act of treachery. 


It is interesting to note that during his enforced leisure in the Chateau d’ 
Antibes, Napoleon made use of the idle hours to study Marshal Maillebois’ 
account of the campaign in Piedmont (1745). Considering that his life was 
in very real danger this shows considerable sang-froid, either he had a 
young man’s belief in his own immortality, or, rather more likely, he was 
the sort of man who would continue to learn on his death bed. His 
incarceration in the fort at Antibes lasted exactly two weeks. Evidence was 
then produced to prove that the visit to Genoa had been genuine and 
properly authorized. Rather more to the point, the Army of Italy had ground 
to a complete halt during his absence, and if any coordination was to be 
returned to local operations, Brigadier General Buonaparte’s concealed but 
vital hand was urgently required at headquarters. His release was therefore 
procured by none other than Citizen Saliceti—who with commendable 
flexibility was now clearly determined to run with the hare as well as hunt 
with the hounds. 


This unpleasant incident safely past, Buonaparte was soon submitting yet a 
third plan for Carnot’s approval. This urgency was necessitated by 
intelligence that the Austrians were massing in the valley of the Bormida 
for a counteroffensive aimed at capturing Savona and thus reisolating 
Genoa from France; the main Allied force, commanded by General Wallis, 
was to sweep over the Col di Cadibona, while a secondary expedition 
landed from the British fleet to take Savona from the seaward side. It is 
important to note that Austro-Piedmontese cooperation—so weak and 
flimsy a concept since 1792—had now been considerably strengthened 


thanks to the Army of Italy’s recent successes which appeared to pose a real 
threat to Austrian supremacy in the distant Po valley. 


Buonaparte’s plan to meet this counterattack was based on a clear 
appreciation of what had to be done; the French must secure and hold 
Savona if they were to spend the coming winter in relative security. 
However, Carnot’s veto on active operations still remained in force. Despite 
this obstacle, the Representatives decided that the situation was so grave 
that they authorized the Army of Italy to move on their own authority, while 
a messenger was sent speeding to Paris to explain the urgency of the hour. 
Buonaparte had long ago devised a scheme to disrupt any Austrian advance 
on Savona; by means of a quick thrust down each side of the western 
branch of the River Bormida, the Army of Italy could place itself in a 
position which would at one and the same time isolate the Austrians from 
their Piedmontese allies and threaten the right flank—and even rear—of the 
columns moving towards Savona. 


On September 19 the French troops began to move forward. The advance 
went even better than anticipated. The Austrians were taken by surprise and 
fell back in haste to the village of Dego athwart their line of retreat running 
toward Acqui, and on the 21st the French forces inflicted an indecisive 
defeat on them at the battle of First Dego. However, the Austrians (after 
losing 42 guns) had suffered enough, and overnight they continued their 
retreat toward Acqui, abandoning all thought of proceeding with their 
offensive. 


The immediate peril having been circumvented, General Dumerbion 
decided it was time to comply with the letter of Carnot’s general directive 
forbidding attacks in the Italian theater; in any case his army was in bad 
need of a rest after a rather active year’s fighting, and his cavalry were still 
far away seeking fodder in the Rhone valley. Therefore, to Buonaparte’s 
disappointment, the French forces began to fall back on the 24th. On the 
way, however, the young brigadier general noted that the Col di Cadibona 
pass running down to Savona from the Dego area was practicable for 
artillery and wagon trains (a detail of topographical observation that was to 
prove of the greatest significance in April 1796). Thus the French retired to 
a line running from the vicinity of Ormea through Monte St. Bernardo to 


Vado on the coast. This left them close enough to Savona to ensure that the 
enemy would be unable to use it as a naval base, and further placed the 
French within range of Genoa, thus ensuring that small republic’s continued 
good behavior and cooperation. Fittingly enough, General Dumerbion gave 
full credit to Buonaparte for the overall achievement of the year: “It is to 


the ability of the General of Artillery that I owe the clever combinations 
9920 


which have secured our success. 


André Massena had been promoted général de division for his services at Toulon. 


4 
THE “SWORD” OF PAUL BARRAS 


The vagaries of Dame Fortune now began to make themselves felt once 
more, and Napoleon Buonaparte’s career suffered another temporary 
setback. Trouble began when he was sent back to Toulon and attached to an 
expeditionary force of 10,000 men which was being prepared for an attack 
against Corsica the following March (1795). In the event, this never sailed, 
for the Royal Naval squadron of Admiral Hotham dispersed the French 
covering fleet in a series of actions between March 11 and 14, and so the 
expedition was cancelled. This was galling enough, but worse was to 
follow. The Ministry of War, finding itself with an excessive number of 
artillery brigadier generals on the army list, decided in May 1795 that the 
youngest and most junior of them must be transferred to command a 
second-rate infantry brigade engaged on counterinsurgency operations with 
the Army of the West in the notoriously unsettled region of La Vendée. 


Nothing could have been further from Buonaparte’s wishes. For one thing 
he detested the idea of participating once more in squalid civil war; for 
another, he had no wish to be buried in police work far from the theaters of 
war where real fame and preferment were to be won. H’e at once set out for 
Paris to protest what he regarded as unfair victimization, but on the way 
there a document caught up with him revealing that his name had now been 
placed on the supernumerary, unemployed list. This was really too much; a 
number of stormy interviews in Paris resulted in his being reappointed a 
brigadier general of infantry attached to the Army of the West, but in his 
customary manner when faced with a distasteful spell of duty he 
immediately applied for sick leave and stayed on in Paris. Then, after 
carrying out a little research into the army list, he discovered that a 
considerable number of politicians—including the Minister of War himself 
—were holding the rank (and emoluments) of brigadier generals of artillery, 
although none of them had the least intention of serving in that capacity. In 
a fit of pique, Brigadier General Buonaparte sent in his resignation. 


This might have been the end of his career, but fortunately for him events in 
Italy took a convenient turn for the worse. Eight days after Buonaparte’s 
resignation, the Austrians launched a new offensive on June 29 and 
succeeded in driving the new commander of the Army of Italy—General 
Kellermann of Valmy fame—back on Loano. In other words, all the good 
work of the previous year had been undone at one stroke, and the French 
forces (reduced to less than 30,000 effectives) were holding their original 
starting line. Kellermann further gloomily predicted that he would be 
unable to hold even Nice unless help was sent to him at once. In 
considerable alarm, the French Government summoned all available 
Representatives who had some experience of the Italian front to a 
conference. What was to be done? According to Napoleon’s own account 
published in his Memoirs of St. Helena, they all said with one voice, “Send 
for Buonaparte.” In any case, our disgruntled Citizen Buonaparte suddenly 
found himself reappointed brigadier general of artillery with a semiofficial 
appointment in the Bureau Topographique at the Ministry of War. 


However, for some considerable time he continued to consider transferring 
his services to the Turkish army, so disillusioned had he become with the 
unpredictable vagaries of the French military administration. Indeed, he 
went as far as to submit a formal application to this effect and received 
verbal approval. But then, fortunately for his future career but perhaps less 
happily for the peace of Europe, the hand of administrative chaos again 
intervened: inefficient clerks in the War Ministry surpassed themselves and 
managed to issue a string of contradictory orders and authorizations. This 
muddle had not been cleared up by mid-September, when, as we shall see, 
Buonaparte’s career suffered yet another temporary setback. Nevertheless, it 
is interesting to note this first turning of his attention to the Oriental scene; 
no doubt this was partly an act of desperation, but on the other hand his 
studies of the campaigns of Alexander the Great and the Persian Cyrus had 
long ago enflamed his interest in the area. Indeed, as we shall see in later 
chapters, the lure of the East continued to play a not insignificant part in 
Buonaparte’s policies and dreams of future years. 


The Bureau Topograpbique was an institution set up by Carnot in the grim 
days of 1792 when ruin appeared to be threatening Revolutionary France. It 
was a haphazard staff organization made up of a collection of rather more 


intelligent professional officers (many of them, like Carnot himself, from 
the Engineers), and their intended role was to serve as a sort of general staff 
for the coordination of the war effort. Buonaparte was now attached to the 
section dealing with operations on the Italian sector. Reports, summaries, 
suggestions and instructions poured from his imaginative pen in a steady 
stream. 


“Tt is indispensable,” Buonaparte wrote in July 1795, “in order to restore the 
coast traffic [with Genoa] and to secure the subsistence of the south, of 
Toulon and of the army, to retake the position of Vado.”?! Reinforcements 
must be provided at all costs—even if it meant stripping the Armies of the 
Pyrenees and the Rhine. The important position of Ceva must be reoccupied 
heedless of cost by the Army of the Alps in order to drive a wedge between 
the Austrians and their Piedmontese allies. Eventually the Committee of 
Public Safety adopted the views so forcefully expressed by their young 
adviser and issued orders that bear the clear imprint of Buonaparte’s style to 
General Schérer, Kellermann’s newly designated replacement. 


Soon 6,000 men were on their way to Nice from the Rhine and 10,000 more 
from the Pyrenees, and agonizingly slowly the French buildup proceeded. 
Fortunately for the Army of Italy, friction between the Austrian commander, 
de Wins, and General Colli (commanding the Piedmontese forces) resulted 
in a period of Allied inaction, for it was not until late September that 
Schérer was established in his new command. Even then only 33,000 
French troops were readily available by early October to fight 30,000 
Austrians and 12,000 Piedmontese, while every sort of equipment was in 
short supply. 


Delay after delay was encountered; everything was ready for an advance on 
November 16, but then a heavy snowstorm led to a postponement until the 
23rd. This delay proved of no little advantage to the French. By that time 
dissension in the Allied camp had reached such a pitch that de Wins threw 
up his command and handed over to General Wallis once more. The 
attendant confusion accompanying these changes worked in Schérer’s 
favor, and his forces were able to steal a march on their opponents. After 
dividing his army into three semi-independent divisions (on Paris’ 
instructions) under Sérurier (operating from Ormea), Massena (from 


Zuccarello) and Augereau (based on Borghetto), he ordered a general 
advance on November 23. This unseasonal move horrified the surprised 
Austrian generals, and from the start they were caught off balance. Massena 
successfully broke through the Austrian center, separating Austrians and 
Piedmontese, and compelled both wings of the Allied forces to retire in 
unseemly haste. By the 25th the Battle of Loano had been satisfactorily 
concluded and it seemed that Ceva was within the French grasp—and 
indeed the Piedmontese generals were already advising King Victor 
Amadeus to conclude peace with no further ado—when Schérer’s nerve 
began to fail him. His lines of communication were both extended and 
crossing difficult terrain; his men were understrength and poorly fed; not all 
the promised reinforcements had materialized. Consequently the follow-up 
after the battle of Loano was poorly conducted, and by the 29th the 
Austrians had safely extricated their forces and taken up a strong position 
around Acqui. 


It has been convenient to summarize the planning and operations in the 
North Italian theater between August and November in one continuous 
narrative, but it is now necessary to return to Paris where vitally important 
events had been taking place. Brigadier General Buonaparte once again 
almost suffered personal eclipse when the ever-shifting kaleidoscope of 
French Revolutionary politics caused new changes in the personnel of the 
Committee of Public Safety; his recent patrons suddenly disappeared from 
the seats of power, and the new political leaders promptly sacked Brigadier 
General Buonaparte on September 15. “Liberté, Egalité” began the relevant 
document. “Notification of an arrét by the Committee of Public Safety 
dated 29th Fructidor, Year III of the French Republic, one and indivisible. 


“The Committee of Public Safety decrees that Brigadier General 
Buonaparte is to be struck off the list of employed general officers on 
account of his refusal to take up the post duly assigned to him [a reference 
to his rejection of the Vendean appointment of May]. The Ninth 
Commission is charged with the implementation of this decision. Signed: 
Le Tourner, Merlin, T. Berlier, Boissy, and Cambacères—President.”?? This 
was a blatantly unfair decision, seeing that Buonaparte had subsequently 
been employed in the Bureau Topographique, but such were the 


unfathomable ways of politicians. Once again, therefore, Napoleon found 
himself to all intents and purposes a civilian. 


Not for long, however. Paris—that seething center of intrigue backed by 
mob violence—suddenly irrupted into full revolt once more. The occasion 
was the publication of the new “Constitution of the Year II,” which placed 
power in the hands of an executive Directory of Seven and further 
prolonged the life of the notorious Convention by decreeing that two thirds 
of its membership should receive automatic transfer into the new 
Legislative Assembly. The communes and sections of Paris, led by 20,000 
National Guardsmen, sprang to arms and prepared to march on the Tuileries 
Palace where the Convention met for its self-perpetuating deliberations. In 
great alarm the new government entrusted Paul Barras with the task of 
protecting the Assembly from mob violence with the 5,000 regular troops 
available. Barras—who never pretended to be a soldier—sent for ex- 
Brigadier General Buonaparte. The latter did not hesitate. 


Sending off Captain Murat at full gallop to secure the artillery park at 
Sablons, Buonaparte massed his guns to command the streets leading to the 
Tuileries. As the mob surged forward from their headquarters at the Church 
of St. Roch, the order to fire was given; several salvoes of grapeshot tore 
into the crowd at point-blank range, killing at least 200 and wounding 
probably twice as many more. The crowd, stunned by this ruthless action, 
hesitated, turned and fled. By dusk on October 5 order had been everywhere 
restored. The crisis was over; the power of the Paris mob—so long the 
unpredictable sanction behind Revolutionary politics—had been broken 
once and for all. 


If Toulon founded Napoleon Buonaparte’s military reputation, his energetic 
if sanguinary support of the government on the 13th Vendémiaire 
established him politically. Barras and his relieved fellow Directors could 
not do enough for their “sword” and deliverer. On October 10 he was 
promoted to be second in command of the Army of the Interior; six days 
later he was promoted general of division. On October 26 this commission 
was withdrawn in favor of one appointing him commander in chief— 
perhaps the most influential post in the French forces at that time, for the 


Army of the Interior was patently the largest force and was also charged 
with the key task of maintaining law and order throughout France. 


Napoleon Buonaparte had now arrived on the Revolutionary scene with a 
vengeance. With customary zeal he devised a series of regulations for the 
conduct of his new command which form a masterpiece of administrative 
clarity and show his complete mastery of detail. But he was still not 
satisfied; he was continually turning his attention to the Italian theater, 
where the failure of Schérer to exploit Massena’s success at Loano was 
extremely galling and disappointing. General Buonaparte continued to 
bombard his new masters with endless memoranda relating to the conduct 
of affairs along the Ligurian coast. He was forthright in his opinions and did 
not spare Schérer and his lieutenants from scathing criticism: “They have 
committed a cardinal error in not forcing the entrenched position at Ceva 
while the defeated Austrians were reeling back towards Acqui,” began his 
“Note on the direction that should be given to the Army of Italy” of 
December 11.” “... The capture of Ceva, and the concentration of our army 
around that strong position, are the sole considerations that can induce the 
Court of Turin to make peace, and at the same time diminish by a 
considerable sum the terrific expense which the Army of Italy costs the 
public treasury.” 2 Note the cunning appeal to the pockets of the Directory 
as a means of getting his way! A second Note on January 19, 1796, was 
even more to the point. “If the Army of Italy spends the month of February 
without doing anything, in the same way as it is wasting the month of 
January, the Italian campaign will be completely ruined. It must be 
understood that great successes in Italy can only be gained during the 
winter. Supposing the Army of Italy puts itself in motion at the earliest 
possible moment, it can march on Ceva, and storm the entrenched camp 
there before the Austrians [at Acqui] can join up with the Piedmontese.”4 


General Schérer and his advisers, shivering amid the inhospitable Alpine 
foothills with their starving men, became increasingly annoyed by the 
ceaseless stream of orders and advice emanating from the comfortable 
offices of the Ministry of War. Although the documents all bore the Minister 
of War’s signature, the recipients were well aware whose pen was drafting 
the paragraphs. On February 3, Ritter, one of the current Députés-en- 
Mission attached to Schérer’s headquarters, wrote to Letourneur, a member 


of the Directory, complaining stridently. “I have said to you before that 
eternal project-mongers surround the government. I do not wish to name 
these individuals gnawed by ambition and greedy for posts above their 
capacity. You have judged them at the time and on the spot. Why, then, do 
you not oppose their chimerical and gigantesque plans? Will you suffer the 
Army of Italy, so deserving by its patience and its victories, to go to its 
destruction because some madmen are pleased to show you on a map of a 
country (of which no accurate map exists) how they could seize the moon 
with their teeth?”2> No doubt the difficulties of life and operations along the 
Alpine foothills did make them appear to resemble the mountains of the 
moon to the mediocre men on the spot, but no such considerations would 
stop General Buonaparte once he had the bit fairly between his teeth. 


Very soon a condition of acrimonious dispute existed between Nice and 
Paris. Schérer continued to acknowledge receipt of his latest voluminous 
instructions, but countered with less ambitious proposals of his own and 
wailing appeals for massive reinforcements. If these were not forthcoming, 
he begged to be relieved of his command forthwith. These sentiments were 
reiterated in his letters to the Directory of February 4 and 11, and on March 
2 he got his wish. The Directory—weary of his continual complaints on the 
one hand and of General Buonaparte’s ceaseless remonstrations on the other 
—notified Schérer that his resignation had been accepted. The same day 
(March 2), General Buonaparte was officially informed that he was to fill 
the vacancy. The opportunity for greatness had at last materialized. 


We can guess that General Bonaparte (we must now spell his name after the 
French style he then adopted) was aware of his coming appointment at least 
twenty-four hours in advance, for he sent a request to the library of the 
Ministry of War for the loan of all available books on Italy. 


There followed a week of busy preparation and planning. The overall shape 
of the French war effort for 1796 was to bear a marked resemblance to that 
of the previous year, and once again the master mind was that of Lazare 
Carnot. The overriding aims were to secure France’s frontiers and carry the 
war deep into enemy territory. It was a strategy of attack, no longer one of 
defense. Faced by the forces of Great Britain, the Holy Roman Empire, 


Austria, Sardinia, the Papal States and Naples, the “Organizer of Victory” 
was nevertheless again facing a complex enough problem. 


Fortunately for France, the martial characteristics of these various nations 
were as varied as the policies of the Allied statesmen. This is a convenient 
point to consider briefly the basic military characteristics of France’s foes, 
for some knowledge of their strengths and weaknesses is clearly desirable 
in making any assessment of the military history of the next two decades. 


With dismal memories of defeats sustained in the former American colonies 
still fresh in men’s minds, it is not surprising to discover that the efficiency 
and popular esteem of the British Army was far from its zenith at this-time. 
In size it numbered at first a mere 15,000 troops at home and perhaps twice 
as many more scattered over the face of the globe. The army’s discipline 
was callous and ferocious. “Curse, hang and flog” summarized the outlook 
of the British authorities in the early 1790s despite the conscientious efforts 
of Frederick, Duke of York (King George III’s brother and Commander in 
Chief) to remedy some of the most glaring evils. 


Behind the sad tale of defeats and disappointments that constituted the 
army’s record between 1793 and 1801 there lay an almost complete lack of 
realistic planning or supervision. The government connived at most of the 
abuses surrounding recruiting and the sale of commissions, and many 
influential men in public life were known to be included in the number of 
the worst speculators. The result was near-disastrous for the battle readiness 
of the British Army. Such meager resources as Britain did possess, 
moreover, were consistently frittered away in cripplingly expensive and 
largely pointless expeditions in pursuit of an outdated Chathamite 
conception of Grand Strategy which called for the capture of the enemy’s 
colonies and a series of raids against supposedly exposed sections of hostile 
coastline. 


As an instrument of war, therefore, the British Army presented a pathetic 
picture. There was no competent staff organization, although a few so- 
called “experts” would soon emerge from the institution at High Wycombe 
(founded in 1799) which ultimately became the Staff College. The 
organization of the battalions into brigades and divisions remained 
impermanent. And despite the maritime preoccupations of Whitehall, no 


real attempt was made to introduce interservice training for combined 
operations until 1801. The British tactical system, although it embodied 
much that was potentially good, was generally too rigidly and ponderously 
linear to present a real challenge to the fluid mobility and flexible tactics of 
the Revolutionary forces. “Old Pivot,” as General Sir David Dundas was 
known to the army, introduced a measure of uniformity in the tactical 
exercises by insisting on the adoption of two-rank battle formations in place 
of the traditional three, but his military ideas remained too closely patterned 
on Prussian concepts. 


Rigid linear tactics, draconian discipline based on the fear of the lash, 
endless drill, and implicit discouragement of individual initiative—these 
were the most obvious characteristics of the red-coated soldiery of John 
Bull’s island. The public distrusted their nominal defenders as ex-convicts 
and wastrels; the rank and file continued to be drawn from the most 
depressed classes of society; a proportion of the officers came from the 
rather disillusioned landless “younger son” element of the aristocracy and 
squirearchy; promotion was tied to favor and purchasing power rather than 
proven ability. Yet there was gold among the dross. The British soldier was 
famous for his grim humor and steadfastness in face of danger, but, far 
more significantly, there was a reform movement of great future 
consequence beginning to gain momentum, inspired by a group of 
enlightened officers. Foremost among these stand the figures of Sir John 
Moore and General Crauford. Both insisted on a more humane approach 
toward the common soldier, on higher standards among regimental officers, 
on the use of reward as well as punishment to achieve results, and above all 
on the need to foster self-dependence and initiative at every level. Under 
Moore’s inspiration at Shorncliffe Camp and elsewhere, a more imaginative 
tactical system was under development by the late 1790s, based upon 
flexible and rapid maneuvers performed in open or loose order and 
designed to emulate and surpass the skirmisher tactics of the French 
voltigeurs and tirailleurs. Several more soldiers of ability were also making 
their way toward the top of their profession—including Generals 
Abercromby and Stuart, while in faraway India a certain Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was steadily acquiring that wealth of experience destined in the 
fullness of time to bring low the military pretensions of France. Behind all 
these progressing improvements stands the figure of “the Grand Old Duke 


of York,” who more than made up for his limitations as a commander in the 
field by his skill and farsightedness as an administrator. His support and 
encouragement, to cite a single example, enabled Colonel le Marchant to 
found the officer-training establishment that eventually became the Royal 
Military College Sandhurst,“ a step destined in time to improve the 
professional competence of the British officer corps in the infantry and 
cavalry arms. There was thus a considerable amount of gold among the 
dross. 


This notwithstanding, Great Britain was probably fortunate to be shielded 
from her continental foe by the English Channel. Until well into the first 
decade of the nineteenth century, Britain’s security depended upon the 
Royal Navy far more than upon her army. The Admiralty controlled 113 
ships-of-the-line in 1793, firing a cumulative broadside of some 90,000 
pounds. The French fleets, on the other hand, numbered only 76 battleships 
with a combined 75,000 pounds broadside. Great Britain never lost this lead 
in the years of expansion that followed, although the far-flung nature of her 
maritime responsibilities often made it difficult to cover the more centrally 
positioned French squadrons, while the need to prevent France from 
acquiring by conquest or negotiation the fleets of other powers forced the 
British government into mounting several expeditions of questionable 
legality as the long saga of the wars unfolded. 


There is no doubt that the Royal Navy constituted one major factor in the 
ultimate defeat of France and Napoleon, although the conditions of service 
in Britain’s ships remained appalling throughout the wars despite the 
salutary lessons of the Nore and Spithead Mutinies in 1797. Fortunately 
Great Britain possessed a number of exemplary admirals—Lord Howe, 
Lord St. Vincent and of course Horatio Nelson. These gifted sailors could 
inspire their men, however unwillingly recruited by the notorious press 
gangs, to deeds of great valor in action or endurance in blockade, and as a 
result the Royal Navy drove its rivals from the seas (by 1805) and thereafter 
bottled the survivors into continental ports, protected England’s prosperity- 
giving commerce, blockaded the coasts of a hostile Europe (depriving the 
French and their allies of vital imports) and transported, supplied and if 
need be evacuated the British Army on many an overseas expedition, both 
large and small. 


Passing on from the forces of His Britannic Majesty, King George III, let us 
turn to consider the armies of Republican France’s largest continental 
enemy—namely, the soldiers of the Hapsburg Empire. The Emperor 
probably disposed of as many as 350,000 troops during the 1790s, including 
58,000 superb cavalry, generally admitted to be the finest in Europe. This 
military façade was, however, more imposing in appearance than reality. 
The Hapsburg armies were inevitably multinational in composition, 
containing Serbs and Croats as well as Austrians and Hungarians. The 
language problems so caused were never fully overcome, for the Austrian 
forces could not boast an efficient staff system that might have tackled these 
difficulties. Every commander in the field was deluged with paperwork, for 
the Viennese war cabinets and ministries appeared to possess an insatiable 
appetite for strength returns and endless reports. 


In common with the other armies of the European monarchies, the Austrian 
tactics were based on the old linear pattern. In the very early years of the 
War of the First Coalition, these methods proved reasonably effective 
against the ill-trained rabbles which constituted the greater part of France’s 
armies, but by 1796 the improvements in the Republic’s forces were 
becoming manifest and were beginning to show up the weaknesses of the 
old tactical system—as convincingly demonstrated by General Massena at 
the battle of Loano the previous year. The Austrians put their faith in 
platoon, company and battalion volleys—and made little attempt to protect 
their three-or four-deep white-coated ranks behind either natural cover or a 
skirmisher screen. Austrian generals failed to make the most effective use of 
their well-trained and superbly mounted cavalry, while Hapsburg artillery 
units were commonly positioned with little care. It soon became evident 
that such methods were hopeless against the swarms of elusive French 
sharpshooters and their well-served batteries, which between them 
decimated the Austrian formations before even the main action was joined, 
but the Hapsburg generals and their masters proved incapable of improving 
their systems until after the cataclysm of 1805. 


French armies on the march were famed for one particular characteristic 
besides pillage, rape and arson: their speed of movement. The far more 
cumbrous forces of Austria and the Holy Roman Empire never proved a 
match for their opponents in this respect. One reason for this lay in widely 


differing concepts of logistical support. Through necessity, the French lived 
off the countryside for the most part, “making war pay for war,” but this at 
least freed them from the encumbrance of slow-moving supply convoys and 
a strategy based on the existence of prestocked arsenals and depots. They 
never carried more than three days’ supplies. The Austrians, on the other 
hand, habitually marched with nine days’ full rations in wagons. Small 
wonder that the French forces, properly led, proved capable of running 
rings around their slower opponents both strategically and tactically. 


The over-all direction of the Austrian war effort was equally antiquated and 
inefficient. The august Aulic Council, an assembly of gray-beards with 
supreme authority (under the Emperor) over all matters pertaining to 
strategy, interfered perpetually with the generals in the field. Nor were the 
Hapsburgs blessed at this epoch with a plethora of martial talent among its 
generals. Aging soldiers of the caliber of Melas, Beaulieu, Alvintzi or Kray 
were to prove generally unsatisfactory opponents when faced by youthful 
but skilled commanders of Revolutionary France. Only the young Archduke 
Charles showed true potential, but even he had the distressing habit of 
slipping into epileptic trances at moments of crisis. 


The remaining opponents of France in 1796 merit only a passing glance. 
The forces of the still-surviving Bourbon monarchies seem to have 
belonged to the realms of musical comedy rather than the ranks of serious 
armies. Spain, of course, had already left the Coalition in 1795, but we 
might mention here that her army was proud but poorly led and hopelessly 
equipped. The same description—less the pride—equally suits the soldiers 
of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies (Naples and Sicily). Even their monarch 
and titular commander-in-chief had few illusions about the prowess of his 
men in action. When it was suggested that a change of uniform might help 
inspire a few martial virtues in his men he realistically replied, “Dress them 
in red, blue or green—they’|l run away just the same.” The temporal forces 
of the Holy Father’s Papal States were similarly unreliable—and hardly 
constituted a serious opponent. Those of the Kingdom of Savoy—Piedmont 
and Sardinia—were closely trained after the Austrian pattern by military 
missions sent from Vienna, while their commanders in chief, General Colli 
—himself an Austrian—and the Prince of Corrigan, were truly eighteenth- 
century soldiers in every sense of that term.” 


To face these various enemies, for all practical purposes the French 
government had five main armies in the field in the spring of 1796.1 
General Jourdan was commanding the Sambre-et-Meuse (initially 70,000 
strong) along the reaches of the Lower Rhine; General Moreau’s Armée du 
Rhine-et-Moselle contained as many more troops in Alsace; the Army of 
Italy comprised perhaps 63,000 effectives (including fortress and second- 
line troops). In addition to these frontline armies, there were two smaller 
reserve formations capable of operational roles; Kellermann’s Armée des 
Alpes, presently at a strength of 20,000 men, and another still smaller force 
forming in Provence and along the River Var. In all, perhaps 240,000 
French soldiers were available for active service on the eastern frontiers. 


What use did Carnot intend to make of these forces? Strategically there 
were two theaters—Germany (the main front) and Italy (the secondary). 
Carnot had already confirmed this order of priority in a decree dated 
January 6, 1796. General Jourdan was to invest the fortress of Mainz and 
after its capture advance into Franconia; General Moreau was to mask the 
fortress of Mannerheim and push on into Swabia; the commander of the 
Army of Italy, meanwhile, was to implement the invasion of Italy, with the 
Austrians holding the Po valley as his main objective. It was hoped that 
Piedmont, properly handled, would defect to the French camp, and that 
following the capture of the Plain of Lombardy the Army of Italy would be 
able to advance to the Adige. Then, all being well, the French would march 
up that river valley and cross the Alps by way of Trent into the Tyrol, where 
they would make contact with Moreau and cooperate in the final 
elimination of the Austrian army. 


Such in broadest outline was the plan; on the whole it was a fair one, 
although the high degree of cooperation and intercommunication required 
between armies (in the days when a galloping horse provided the fastest 
speed at which news could travel) would prove daunting enough. Moreover, 
the general “aggressiveness” of Carnot’s plan was not wholly dictated by 
considerations of “offensive action”; the finances of the Republic were by 
this time in so parlous a state that it was economically vital that “war should 
be made to pay for war,” at least to the extent of moving France’s armies off 
their native soil for subsistence; the Treasury’s coffers could make good use 
of any hard cash or booty acquirable by deliberate and wholesale looting of 


conquered or “liberated” areas. Besides these blatantly materialistic 
motives, there was also an idealistic element behind the scheme. In pursuit 
of the Revolutionary principle of fraternité Carnot and his fellow Directors 
felt an insistent urge to spread their gospel to an “enslaved and reactionary” 
Europe. Moreover, if the excitements of foreign conquest could help to 
distract popular attention and discontent from the patent miseries of life 
within France itself, so much the better. 


On his insistence, the contents of General Bonaparte’s orders underwent 
considerable revision. The first draft directed him to make his chief effort 
toward the Milanese, supporting this drive with only a secondary attack 
against Acqui and the containment of Ceva; above all he was to avoid 
giving offense to Piedmont’s rulers. These political restrictions were 
unacceptable to Bonaparte; he wanted a free hand or nothing at all. He was 
adamant that the road to success lay through the initial conquest of 
Piedmont. By the 6th March he had bullied the Directory (they must have 
been glad to see the last of him) into amending his instructions to read as 
follows: 


The Empress Josephine in 1806 


Everything bids us seek, by all means in our power, to force the enemy to 
recross the Po and to make our greatest efforts in the direction of the 
Milanese. 


It seems that this essential operation cannot be undertaken unless, as a 
preliminary, the French army has taken Ceva. The Directory leaves the 
General-in-Chief free to begin his operations by attacking the enemy at this 
point, and whether he obtains a complete victory over them or they retreat 


to Turin, the Directory authorises him to follow them and to strike them 
again and even to bombard that capital if circumstances make it necessary. 


After making himself master of Ceva and having brought the left of the 
Army of Italy near to Cuneo in order to threaten and contain the garrison of 
that place, the General-in-Chief will as soon as possible provide for the 
needs of the army by utilising the resources of Piedmont. He will then 
direct his forces towards the Milanese, chiefly against the Austrians. He will 
drive the enemy across the Po, will lay hands on the means of crossing that 


river, and will try to secure the fortresses of Asti and Valenza.2° 


In other words, General Bonaparte had won his way yet again; he had been 
awarded carte blanche. 


The military preoccupations of the last ten months had not wholly 
precluded an interesting social life for Napoleon Bonaparte; and now, just 
before setting out to command his first field army he took another step that 
proved a turning point in his life—by marrying on March 9 the attractive 
and wilful widow of the late General de Beauharnais, the beautiful creole, 
Josephine. 


In the Correspondance the note is dated 12th October. This is an error. 


The first Military College was opened at High Wycombe (1799) but moved to Great Marlow 
in 1802 as the “junior department.” The final move to Sandhurst took place in 1812. Gunner 
and Engineer officer-cadets were trained at the older Royal Military Academy situated at 
Woolwich (founded in 1741 and known as “the Shop”). The two institutions were merged in 
1947 to form the present Royal Military Academy Sandhurst. 


For a description of the military capabilities of France’s later foes, see the following pages: the 
Russian Army, pp. 518-520 passim; the Prussian Army, p. 454-56 passim; the Turks, p. 226. 


The Spanish armies are also described in more detail on p. 625-27. 


The Army of the Interior is deliberately omitted from this list. Its role was predominantly 


counterinsurgency, the maintenance of law and order and the finding of drafts for the front. 


PART TWO 


THE CAMPAIGN IN NORTH ITALY, APRIL 1796 TO APRIL 1797 


5 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF 


oers: YOU are hungry and naked; the government owes you much but can 
give you nothing. The patience and courage which you have displayed 
among these rocks are admirable; but they bring you no glory—not a 
glimmer falls upon you. I will lead you into the most fertile plains on earth. 
Rich provinces, opulent towns, all shall be at your disposal; there you will 
find honour, glory and riches. Soldiers of Italy! Will you be lacking in 
courage or endurance?”! 


On March 27, 1796, the youthful General Bonaparte reviewed part of the 
ragged, disgruntled Army of Italy in the headquarters town of Nice, only a 
few hours after taking over command. The authenticity of the proclamation 
issued on this occasion has been queried by some authorities, who accuse 
Napoleon of fabricating the words years later on the island of St. Helena to 
lend color to his memoirs. Whatever the truth of this assertion, it 
nonetheless provides a fair description of the condition of Napoleon’s first 
field command at the outset of the campaign, and throws considerable light 
on the type of incentives that appealed to the Revolutionary soldier of that 
epoch. To the motley collection of hungry scarecrows, who bore a closer 
resemblance to brigands than to trained soldiers, the prospect of adequate 
food and the chance to loot meant far more than any amount of propaganda 
about the “rights of man” or the proselytizing mission of the French 
Republic. 


The morale of the army was not of the highest order; the units were strung 
out in numerous small detachments along the coast road from Nice to 
Savona, their communications exposed to attack from the sea by Nelson’s 
frigates, from the hills by bands of “Barbets” or local guerillas, and from 


the mountainous interior by the numerically superior Austrian and 
Piedmontese forces. For their meager rations they were dependent on the 
whim of fraudulent army contractors, who were amassing private fortunes 
at the expense of the soldiers they were cheating, and the exhausted 
hillsides of Piedmont offered little compensation to the hordes of foragers, 
officers and men alike, who quitted their units every day in search of food. 
For their pay, already months in arrears, they relied on the insecure finances 
of the practically bankrupt French Government. Every type of equipment 
was in short supply. Whole battalions were without shoes—many men even 
without muskets and bayonets; the entire transport facilities of the army 
amounted to 200 mules. The horses of the cavalry had been on half rations 
for more than a year already, and there were only twenty-four mountain 
guns operationally available. Under these circumstances the army was 
rapidly disintegrating; its original strength when first raised in 1792 had 
been 106,000 men, but when Bonaparte took over command from the aged 
and incompetent Schérer four years later, this total had been reduced by 
desertion, sickness and casualties in action to a nominal 63,000, and of this 
number there were only some 37,600 effectives and some 60 field guns 
available for immediate action. Replacements had virtually stopped. 


Part of the army was in a mutinous frame of mind, and it was common 
knowledge that royalist agents were at work in the ranks. In several demi- 
brigades. clandestine meetings were being held by the Compagnies du 
Dauphin, and in January one unit had been insolent enough to denounce 
General La Harpe for ordering its commanding officer to remove mourning 
crepe from the tricolors, placed there to commemorate the execution of the 
ci-devant King, Louis XVI. More recently, on March 18, Sérurier’s division 
stationed at Ormea had defied orders, and on the 25th—only two days 
before General Bonaparte’s arrival—the 3rd Battalion of the 209th had 
mutinied at Nice. Hunger and neglect were fast turning the army into an 
indisciplined rabble, and it was evident to the new commander that only a 
successful offensive could remedy this state of affairs. Through Berthier, his 
chief of staff, he had immediately summoned the three senior divisional 
commanders to headquarters to receive his orders for the forthcoming 
campaign. 


It was an 1ll-assorted trio that eventually presented themselves for the 
general’s inspection on March 27. At the age of fifty-three, Sérurier was the 
oldest—a tall, gloomy man with a scar on his lip—who had seen thirty-four 
years service in the old Royal Army before the Revolution and was really a 
soldier of the ancien régime in both his experience and outlook. He was a 
methodical worker and severe disciplinarian, somewhat out of place in this 
citizen army, and had few claims to military distinction; an air of 
aristocratic nostalgia lingered around this ci-devant nobleman. 


In complete contrast, General Augereau was a product of the Paris gutters, 
and his thirty-eight years had been packed with colorful adventures. The 
son of a poor stonemason, he had enlisted in the ranks of the Royal cavalry, 
but after killing an officer who insulted him he hastily fled to Switzerland 
and thence transferred to the Russian army, where he rose to the rank of 
sergeant fighting against the Turks. A few years later found him enlisted in 
Frederick the Great’s famous Guards, but dissatisfied with the terms of 
service he once more deserted, and for a time earned his living as a fencing 
master in Dresden. A series of adventures—both military and amorous—in 
Greece, Italy and Portugal were eventually terminated by his return to 
France in 1792, and within a year he had risen to the rank of divisional 
general. Contemporaries described him as a buffoon, bully and bonhomme, 
but he was also an able tactician and thorough soldier, popular with the 
men. He had few social graces, speaking the coarse language of the Paris 
gamin to the end of his life, but his towering height and huge hooked nose 
made him an imposing figure. A ceaseless grumbler, he nevertheless had as 
keen an eye for the weak spot in an enemy’s formation as for booty. 


The third soldier—André Massena, almost thirty-eight years old—was 
already known to the general; they had served together at Toulon and in the 
campaign of 1794. Born in Nice, he started life as a cabin boy, but 
eventually joined the army where he rapidly rose to the rank of sergeant 
major before applying for an honorable discharge in 1789. For the next 
three years—according to a rather dubious source—he is reputed to have 
lived the life of a smuggler, moving contraband through the hills of Savoy 
into Italy and learning the country like the back of his hand—experience, if 
true, that would stand him in good stead in the years to come. In 1792 he 
resumed his military career in the Revolutionary Army, and by 1795 he was 


the senior divisional commander of the Army of Italy, the famous victor of 
the battle of Loano. A dark, thin, taciturn man, with a boundless taste for 
money and women, Massena was in due time to prove one of the ablest of 
Napoleon’s leaders, and was already a soldier of vast practical experience. 


The initial reaction of these three experienced soldiers to the news that they 
were to be commanded by a mere boy, not yet twenty-seven, was one of 
doubtful amazement. Bonaparte appeared a jumped-up “political” soldier, 
preferred to high rank through the influence of the notorious Barras—a 
member of the Directory—whose cast-off mistress, Josephine Beauharnais, 
the young man had recently married. His juvenile eagerness to show off her 
portrait caused cynical amusement among the older men. His small stature 
and lean build caused one contemporary to record that he “looked more like 
a mathematician than a general.” Count Yorck von Wärtenburg gives a 
fuller description: “Owing to his thinness his features were almost ugly in 
their sharpness; his walk was unsteady, his clothes neglected, his 
appearance produced on the whole an unfavorable impression and was in no 
way imposing; but in spite of his apparent bodily weakness he was tough 
and sinewy, and from under his deep forehead there flashed, despite his 
sallow face, the eyes of genius, deep-seated, large and of a greyish-blue 
color, and before their glance and the words of authority that issued from 
his thin, pale lips, all bowed low.”? Although they reserved their opinion of 
his military talents, the three divisional commanders were at once 
impressed in spite of themselves by their commander’s eagerness and 
determination. “A moment afterward,” wrote Massena, “he put on his 
general’s hat and seemed to have grown two feet. He questioned us on the 
position of our divisions, on the spirit and effective forces of each corps, 
prescribed the course we were to follow, announced that he would hold an 
inspection on the morrow and on the following day attack the enemy.” 


The new general brought with him a small staff of officers. For the position 
of chief of staff, Bonaparte was fortunate to secure the services of 
Alexandre Berthier, a 42-year-old engineer officer with an extraordinary 
aptitude for staff work. The previous year he had headed General 
Kellermann’s staff in the Army of the Alps, and was fully conversant with 
the problems of mountain campaigning. Although in manner frequently 
brusque and harsh and in appearance most unprepossessing—his head was 


huge and out of proportion to his small stature—uncouth in manners, 
persistently biting his nails, clumsy in his movements, Berthier’s capacity 
for assembling detail and his ability to work twenty hours a day were 
phenomenal. Bonaparte owed much of his early success to the 
administrative talents of Berthier, his eminence grise—but those who 
thought that the chief of staff would serve as a “dry nurse” to the young 
general were to be rapidly disillusioned. 


In addition to his chief of staff, Bonaparte’s entourage included a number of 
brilliant young officers all destined to achieve high rank and military fame. 
The lively Gascon cavalryman, Joachim Murat, who with superb nerve had 
suggested his own appointment, was serving as a colonel aide-de-camp. 
Murat made up with his dash and personal courage for certain deficiencies 
of imagination and intellect. Then there was Major Junot, aged twenty-four, 
who had served as a sergeant at Toulon and followed Bonaparte to Paris in 
the lean year that followed, and finally the general’s brother, Louis 
Bonaparte and the young Marmont, just twenty-two, a close personal friend 
of several years’ standing, a fellow gunner. Rarely had such a galaxy of 
military talent served together at one time and place. All these staff officers 
were destined to achieve distinction, and many more leaders of future 
renown were to emerge from the demi-brigades of the Army of Italy. 


Recognizing the need for a minimum period of reorganization and re- 
equipment, Bonaparte announced that the campaign would open on April 15 
and was insistent that every effort should be made to meet the deadline. 
However, fine words were not enough; he at once ordered a small issue of 
pay from the limited financial resources entrusted to him by the Directory, 
and commanded his chief commissary, Chauvet, to investigate the 
contractors and attempt to secure sizeable loans from the wealthy merchants 
of Genoa. A captured privateer was sold for £5,000 to swell the military 
chest. 


As was mentioned in the last chapter, the Directory’s overall plan of 
operations for 1796 was in many respects similar to that of the previous 
year, and the dominant influence was again that of Carnot. The main effort 
was to be made on the German front, while, on the secondary Italian front, 
General Bonaparte was to try out the theories he had formulated during his 


spell at the Bureau Topographique in Paris. It was hoped that Austrian 
attention would be diverted from the crucial northern theater by the Army 
of Italy’s action against Piedmont and Lombardy, and that after the 
successful “pacification” of North Italy, General Bonaparte would be free to 
march over the Alps to join Moreau in the Tyrol for the final drive on 
Vienna, the ultimate objective. Two small reserve armies—one on the 
slopes of the Western Alps under Kellermann, the other further back in the 
region of the River Var—would support these operations by at least 
partially protecting Bonaparte’s lines of communication with Provence. 


This plan of campaign appeared impressive on paper, but in sober practice it 
contained several flaws. In the first place, the two French offensives were 
not in any real sense within supporting distance of one another, separated as 
they were by the immense barrier of the Alps where the main passes were 
all firmly in Austrian hands. Secondly, if either offensive flagged, the 
weight of the enemy’s forces could be transferred over these same passes to 
the support of their harder-pressed comrades on the second front. Finally, 
the plan assumed the willingness of the French generals to act in concert, 
but in the event the two commanders on the German front proved 
suspicious of their colleague in Italy and failed to afford him their fullest 
cooperation; and, for his part, Bonaparte tended to regard his theater of 
operations as the only one of consequence. The Directory refused to appoint 
a supreme commander to coordinate these complementary offensives, and 
these problems were to become only too clear with the passage of time. 
Their cumulative effect on the operations of the Army of Italy was to be 
most pronounced, and it was to take all the genius and application of the 
young General Bonaparte to overcome the ensuing difficulties. 


The Italian Campaign, 1796-1797 


The scene of the First Italian Campaign presented marked contrasts of 
terrain. The foothills of the Maritime Alps and the first ranges of the 
Appenines ensured that the major fighting in the west would center on the 
control of the six passes and valleys which penetrate the mountain barrier 
between Genoa and Nice. Furthest west lay the Col di Tende, its northern 
exit leading into the heart of Piedmont, guarded by the fortress of Cuneo. 
Twenty-five miles to the east stretched the valley of the River Tanaro, also 
leading into Piedmont, the river’s upper course commanded by the town of 
Ceva. Between the coast town of Savona and the important road junction at 
Carcare lay the Col di Cadibona, affording access to either Piedmont 
through Ceva or to Lombardy down the two branches of the River Bormida. 
Through the town of Sassello ran the more difficult Col di Giovo, and 
further east again lay the Turchino Pass, running north from Voltri on the 
coast into the Stura valley; finally, linking Genoa with the Lombard Plains, 
stretched the historic Bochetta Pass. Joining the southern ends of all these 
valleys ran the narrow and hilly coastal strip containing the road from 


Marseilles and Toulon to Genoa, the vital lateral communication of the 
Army of Italy. Although the inhospitality of the area has sometimes been 
exaggerated—the valleys and foothills were in fact quite fertile by 
eighteenth-century standards—the local resources were not sufficient to 
supply the needs of both the population and a resident army of occupation 
unless the latter was equipped with a comprehensive and efficient system of 
rear depots and supply convoys. In both these respects, the Army of Italy 
was notably deficient, and this left its commander with the stark alternatives 
of moving to more fertile enemydominated areas or seeing his men starve. 


Once these mountains were conquered, however, the rich plains of 
Lombardy presented a remarkable contrast. The dominating natural feature 
was the great River Po with its series of Alpine tributaries—the Sestia, 
Ticino, Adda, Oglio and Mincio watercourses, and beyond them the rivers 
Adige and Brenta, flowing independently into the Adriatic. To any attacker 
from the west, these waterways appeared to present a formidable series of 
water obstacles, their flanks protected by the Alps to the north and the Po to 
the south. A series of smaller streams similarly linked the Appenines with 
the Po, but these were less well placed from the viewpoint of the defense, 
for they provided an invader from the Ligurian coast with a number of easy 
approaches to the Lombard Plain once he had successfully negotiated the 
intervening mountain crests. The crossing points over the major rivers were 
obviously of the greatest military importance; Alessandria dominated the 
Bormida system, and the town of Valenza provided the best crossing over 
the upper Po, while further east on the river lay the cities of Piacenza and 
Cremona, and beyond these again was Mantua on the Mincio, the 
administrative and military center of Austrian rule in North Italy and the 
most southerly fortress of the famous “Quadrilateral.” The importance of 
this strategic area enclosed by the Mincio and Adige, the one river guarded 
by Mantua and Peschiera, and the other by Verona and Legnano—the last 
three of these fortresses belonging to the Republic of Venice—was ensured 
by its geographical position athwart the approaches to the key Alpine passes 
linking Italy with South Austria, most particularly the valleys of the rivers 
Chiese, Adige and Brenta. The key to the military domination of the North 
Italian plain lay in the control of the area of land enclosed within the 
“Quadrilateral.” 


In the last years of the eighteenth-century, the Italian peninsula contained 
twelve major principalities. Apart from Austrian-occupied Lombardy, three 
states stood out above the rest in importance; the Kingdom of Sardinia 
(which included Piedmont and Savoy), the Papal States, controlling the 
central regions of Italy, and the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily. Of the 
remainder, only the Grand Duchy of Tuscany and the Serene Venetian 
Republic controlled sizeable territories, and the smaller principalities, such 
as Genoa, Parma and Modena, were either forced into the position of 
satellites to their more powerful neighbors or attempted to maintain a 
tenuous neutrality. À unified Italy still lay far in the future, and the only 
sentiment shared by the various reactionary rulers of this “patchwork quilt” 
of disunited states was fear of the French Government’s revolutionary 
doctrines. The peoples of Piedmont and Genoa were not, however, as averse 
to these dangerous ideas as were their rulers, and the existence of this latent 
sympathy explains the Directory’s orders to Bonaparte to deal carefully 
with the former in the pious hope that the country of Victor Amadeus might 
be enticed from the Austrian alliance of its own free will. Elsewhere, even 
in the Milanese, discontent with the Austrian yoke had produced the very 
first signs of Italian nationalism. It was hoped that these encouraging 
movements might materially further the ambitions of the French 
Government and the operations of the army. 


A combination of armies under Austrian control provided General 
Bonaparte with his military problem. The Austrian commander in chief was 
the newly arrived 72-year-old General Beaulieu, a reasonably competent 
soldier whose greatest drawback was his complete lack of initiative, so 
tightly were his movements controlled by the Aulic Council. Three armies 
made up Beaulieu’s command. Some 19,500 soldiers were under his direct 
control, half of them dispersed on garrison duty at Alessandria and 
elsewhere, the remainder available for use as a field force under Generals 
Pittoni and Wukassovitch, but still, in early April, in winter quarters. The 
second force was formed by the 11,500 men of General Argenteau, based 
on the town of Acqui, and currently deployed after the usual Austrian 
fashion in a long outpost cordon along the hills from Carcare to the heights 
above Genoa. The third component was the army of General Colli—made 
up of some 20,000 Piedmontese troops strengthened by an Austrian 
detachment under Provera—stretched in a long and thinly-held line from 


Cuneo in the west to Ceva and Cosseira in the east, mainly engaged in 
watching the western passes through which the French army might debouch 
into Piedmont. A further force of 20,000 Piedmontese was stationed west of 
Turin under the Prince of Corrigan, observing the positions of Kellermann’s 
Army of the Alps. Discounting these last two forces, which virtually 
canceled each other out, the 37,000-strong French Army of Italy faced a 
total of 52,000 Austrians and Piedmontese. 


The enemy’s numerical superiority was deceptive, however; besides the 
scattered location of over half their effective forces, the Allies were 
weakened by mutual suspicions. There was little love lost between the two 
governments or their armies, and although General Colli was himself an 
Austrian on secondment to the Piedmontese army, Vienna had warned 
Beaulieu to be prepared for the defection of his ally in the none too distant 
future. The atmosphere of mutual distrust had led each army to set up an 
independent series of communications running on divergent lines towards 
Mantua and Turin respectively. This arrangement doubtless served to spread 
the administrative burden of two field armies over as wide an area as 
possible, but in the prevailing political tension it only served to emphasize 
the independence of each wing of Beaulieu’s nominal command. A further 
weakness was the nature of the terrain which provided the Allies with the 
poorest of lateral communications, making mutual support extremely 
difficult, and the extent of ground which had to be covered made it 
impossible to maintain an effective strategic reserve. 


The term demi-brigade replaced the term régiment from 1793 on the order of Carnot. This was 
an attempt to dissolve the ancient dynastic and regional associations of the standing army. In 
the chaotic early years of the wars, autonomous demi-brigades of volunteers or fédérés served 
alongside regular formations. These proved so unsatisfactory that shortly before Valmy in 
1792 General Kellermann decided to brigade one regular and two fédéré battalions together in 
his army. This sensible step was eventually applied universally throughout the French land 


forces after the Amalgame was implemented in 1794. 


6 
THE DEFEAT OF PIEDMONT 


If he was not sure of all the details, Bonaparte was well aware of the 
opportunity offered by his foesS general dispositions, and he at once set 
himself to exploit these weaknesses to forestall any aggressive movement 
on their part. While he completed his plans, Army Headquarters was moved 
from Nice to Albenga, and thence to Savona on the 9th April. Despite the 
Directory’s cautions to use King Victor Amadeus gently, Bonaparte 
determined to launch a ruthless and immediate attack to drive Piedmont out 
of the war. He was well aware that Turin was already war-weary and likely 
to prove a comparatively easy victim, and if he was to carry the war into 
Austrian territory, it was vitally important that his communications with 
France should be secure. The first stage in the defeat of Piedmont involved 
the isolation of the intended victim. A study of maps indicated that the town 
of Carcare was the vulnerable link joining the Piedmontese and Austrian 
forces. Once this central position was in French hands, Bonaparte planned 
to concentrate his army’s efforts against the isolated General Colli, leaving 
a residual part of his force to hold off Argenteau’s Austrians in the vicinity 
of Dego. 


This plan had much to recommend it, being based on an analysis of the 
events of 1794. Speed and surprise were the vital considerations. To avoid a 
further deterioration in the fighting capacity of the Army of Italy, a rapid 
advance to the fertile regions surrounding Turin was of great importance, 
and it was equally necessary to catch the foe dispersed and unready, 
furnishing Beaulieu with the least possible warning of what was afoot. An 
advance over the Col di Cadibona seemed to afford the greatest prospect of 
success. It provided the shortest approach to Carcare, was suitable for the 
passage of artillery, and would give the enemy little time to achieve a 
defensive concentration. The alternative lines of attack presented grave 
disadvantages. An advance down the Tanaro valley would be hindered by 
very rough ground, while an onslaught over the more practicable Col di 


Tende would be too far removed from the target area; both would give 
Beaulieu time to reinforce the threatened sector. It was therefore decided 
that Massena’s division would move from its encampments near Savona 
over the Cadibona to join Augereau’s troops advancing from Finale through 
the village of San Giacomo for a joint attack on Carcare. In this way 
Bonaparte hoped to concentrate 24,000 men at the critical point within two 
days, calculating from a close study of known enemy positions that 
Argenteau would be able to gather only 11,000 at Dego, and Colli no more 
than 12,000 between Ceva and Carcare within the same period of time. The 
margin of local superiority would, however, be only narrowly in the French 
favor, and much depended on a series of diversionary operations to be 
mounted by the other units of the Army of Italy. Sérurier, from the reserve 
position around Ormea, would, it was hoped, divert Colli’s attention by 
threatening an attack up the Tanaro valley toward Ceva, while the 6,800 
men of Generals Macquart and Gamier made a demonstration toward 
Cuneo through the Col di Tenda. Away on the Mediterranean flank, part of 
General La Harpe’s division was to probe toward Sassello, linking the main 
body with the extreme right, where Brigadier Cervoni was to continue to 
operate in the vicinity of Voltri as if presaging a drive on Genoa. This whole 
series of operations was to commence on 15 th April. 


In the event, however, force of circumstances compelled Bonaparte to open 
the campaign four days ahead of schedule. Against all expectations, 
Austrian troops suddenly launched an attack against Voltri. The original 
advance of Cervoni’s brigade had been carried out on the order of General 
Schérer, immediately prior to his handing over the command with a view to 
forcing the Genoese into granting sizeable loans, but news of this maneuver 
had galvanized Beaulieu into action. The Aulic Council had provided the 
Austrian commander in chief with only the vaguest orders for the conduct 
of the campaign, but in general terms he was to drive the French back into 
Provence. The exposed position of Cervoni’s brigade appeared to offer a 
fair opening for the campaign: two columns were ordered to advance down 
the Bochetta Pass and the Turchino valley to envelop and destroy the 
French at Voltri, while General Argenteau was to swoop on Savona from the 
hills to cut off La Harpe and Massena. After completing Cervoni’s 
destruction, and leaving an adequate cavalry force to protect Genoa, 
Beaulieu’s forces were to fall back on Alessandria, switch to the valley of 


the Bormida, and advance once more in support of Colli and Argenteau for 
the coup de grâce. In accordance with these instructions a large Austrian 
force suddenly descended on the Voltri position on April 10, taking 
Bonaparte completely by surprise. Cervoni, however, executed a masterly 
retreat in the face of vastly superior numbers, while on his flank Colonel 
Rampon held off elements of Argenteau’s troops, and so the French general 
ordered his subordinates to carry out their original instructions and take the 
offensive despite the fact that many administrative preparations were still 
incomplete. Fortunately for the French, two circumstances acted in their 
favor. Beaulieu’s attack on Voltri revealed the position of the Austrian 
commander in chief and reassured Bonaparte that he would still have time 
to settle with Colli before the Austrian main body could be transferred from 
the coast to Piedmont’s assistance; secondly Argenteau received his orders a 
day late, which meant that he was unable to mount the drive toward Savona 
until after the completion of an initial concentration on the 11th. Before 
these Austrian troops could advance on their objective, General La Harpe’s 
troops inflicted a sharp check on them. Thus the Austrian offensive got off 
to a confused start, and the French were still in a position to seize the 
initiative. 
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General Bonaparte š attack on Piedmont; April 1796, demonstrating the 


prototype of the Maneuver of the Central Position 


Bonaparte moved fast to 


Ignoring Beaulieu completely for the time being, 


secure an initial victory over Argenteau which would leave the French free 
to deal with the Piedmontese army, as originally planned. Early on 12th 


April, 9,000 French troops attacked Argenteau’s 6,000 Austrians at 
Montenotte. General La Harpe mounted a frontal attack on the position 


while Massena, at the head of Menard’s brigade, worked round the Austrian 
right flank. In due course Argenteau realized his peril and ordered his men 
to retreat, but it was too late; Massena’s troops charged and routed the 
Austrian lines, and by dawn the next day Argenteau had only 700 men 
under direct command, leaving him with no option but to fall back to 
reorganize his scattered men. In the meantime captured Austrian muskets 
were being used to arm the thousand men of Augereau’s division who had 
been forced to advance without firearms. 


The successful conclusion of Bonaparte’s first battle as commander in chief 
provides a convenient juncture for an outline of the tactics currently 
employed by the Revolutionary Armies. By 1796 these had become fairly 
stereotyped and effective, but to appreciate them fully it is necessary to 
glance back at the chaotic early days of the War of the First Coalition when 
crude volunteer and fédéré armies—with a stiffening of regular troops 
inherited from the ancien régime—faced the military might of the European 
monarchies. From the confusion of the earlier engagements there slowly 
developed a system of battlefield methods which, in the fullness of time, 
would underlie the military achievements of Europe’s greatest soldier. 


Officially, the French armies of 1791 were supposed to follow the 
regulations, drills and disciplines laid down in the famous Drill-Book issued 
in that year. This work, produced during the decade preceding the 
Revolution, enjoined the adoption of a combination of linear and columnar 
tactics—according to the requirements of the particular mission, the nature 
of the ground to be fought over, and the characteristics of the opponents. 
The norm was declared to be the volley delivered in three-deep lines, but 
the use of columns of attack for the final approach was also advised. In 
practice, however, the combination of these evolutions proved beyond the 
capacity of the raw Republican armies. The first volunteer formations that 
attempted to follow the printed word found the tactical subtleties wholly 
beyond the capacities of their training and experience. The evolutions 
needed to bring a column of troops into line ready for fire action were 
necessarily complex—as were the maneuvers required when the line was 
subsequently ordered to advance or retire under fire. The predictable result 
was complete chaos followed by, as often as not, a mass flight to the rear 
out of range of howling shot and whistling musket balls. The early 


revolutionary armies possessed neither the discipline nor the training 
required to carry out drill evolutions with clockwork precision within eighty 
yards of the enemy. Even the famed é/an and courage of the new armies 
(often overexaggerated by contemporary propagandists) proved a two- 
edged weapon. On the one hand it could lead to ill-considered attacks 
resulting in heavy casualties all to little purpose; on the other, a sudden 
reverse could cause an equally violent reaction—the troops’ bravery and 
dash being transformed in an instant into fear and flight. 


After a series of heavy reverses in 1792, the French military pundits 
gradually came to recognize the limitations of their military material and 
advised the adoption of what may be termed “horde tactics.” It now became 
the invariable practice to send the most reliable men forward in a cloud of 
skirmishers (whose nuisance value had been learned by General Lafayette 
and his French volunteers during the War of American Independence), 
while behind the screen thus formed the less-trusted mass of the battalions 
huddled together making up their minds whether to fight or flee. Then, after 
the cannon and skirmishers had wrought their preliminary havoc upon the 
enemy lines, all being well, the French columns would surge forward in a 
series of wild rushes, brandishing swords and bayonets, and on many 
occasions the astounded enemy would retire discomfited. The noteworthy 
contemporary soldier General Foy has left the following description of a 
typical engagement in the revolutionary period, which—even if it paints 
rather a romanticized picture—is worth citing in full: 


The action was opened by a cloud of sharpshooters, some mounted, some 
on foot, who were sent forward to carry out a general rather than a 
minutely-regulated mission; they proceeded to harass the enemy, escaping 
from his superior numbers by their mobility, from the effect of his cannon 
by their dispersal. They were constantly relieved to ensure that the fire did 
not slacken, and they also received considerable reinforcement to increase 
their over-all effect. 


It was rare for an army to have placed its flanks in impregnable positions; in 
any case every position presents natural or contrived loopholes which 
favour an attacker. On such points the sharpshooters would concentrate 
their efforts, and é/an and inspiration were rarely lacking at such times 


amongst such troops. Once the chink in the foe’s armour had been revealed, 
it became the focal point for the main effort. The horse artillery would 
gallop up and open fire with canister at close range. The attacking force 
would meantime be moving up in the indicated direction, the infantry 
advancing in column (for it had little fire to offer), the cavalry in regiments 
or squadrons, ready to make its presence felt anywhere or everywhere as 
required. Then, when the hail of enemy bullets or cannon balls began to 
slacken, an officer, common soldier, or, as often as not, a Representative of 
the People, would start to chant the “Hymn of Victory.” The general would 
place his hat with its large tricolor cockade on the point of his sword so that 
it could be seen from afar and serve as a rallying point for the gallant 
troops. The soldiers would begin to run forwards, those in the front ranks 
crossing their bayonets, as the drums beat the charge; the sky would ring to 
a thousand battle-cries constantly repeated: “En avant! En avant! Vive la 
République!” 


The combination of clouds of skirmishers with such charges in battalion 
columns was certainly well suited to the temperament and characteristics of 
the early revolutionary armies. It called for comparatively little precision on 
the part of the rank and file, made the utmost use of the drive and ardor of 
the citizen-soldiery, and often overwhelmed their better drilled but less- 
inspired opponents by sheer brute force. The armies of eighteenth-century 
Europe—soaked in the intricacies and formalities of Frederickan warfare— 
were frequently left astounded and helpless by the crude tactics of this 
“new” type of struggle. 


With the passage of time, however, the tough French armies became more 
experienced, and it became feasible to return to more subtle tactics 
combining infantry fire and shock in carefully regulated proportions. It was 
found, for instance, that the skirmishers and cannon fire did not always 
cause sufficient casualties to shake the enemy’s cohesion—and that a 
heavier volume of musketry fire was required. Perhaps the best solution to 
this problem was the adoption of l’ordre mixte —a tactical combination of 
troops in column with troops in line. The famous Amalgame of 1794 greatly 
facilitated this development, for the regular battalion in each demi-brigade 
was perfectly capable of moving and firing with reasonable accuracy in 


linear formation, while the two associated fédérés battalions were best 
employed in column on each flank. 


At first every line battalion was supposed to consist of three companies of 
330 men each, but in later years this was raised to nine (and in the end six) 
companies of between 150 and 200 men apiece. The nine-company line 
infantry battalion contained eight fusilier and one grenadier (or élite) 
companies. The light infantry battalions, on the other hand—which were 
supposed to be able to keep up with trotting cavalry—consisted of six 
companies, four chasseur and one carabinier (the equivalent to fusiliers and 
grenadiers), together with one voltigeur company which was habitually 
used in a skirmishing role. Approximately three companies in each demi- 
brigade would be employed as the sharpshooter screen whether or not the 
formation contained a regular light infantry unit. As regards numerical 
strength, owing to the exigencies of active service it was rare for a light 
infantry demi-brigade to go into action more than 1,000 strong, or a line 
infantry demi-brigade to contain as many as 2,500 effectives. 


The French cavalry of this period was generally abysmal. This arm suffered 
most from the exodus of officers. The considerable length of time required 
to train a good cavalryman was lacking, and shortage of horses also affected 
its capabilities. On paper a cavalry demi-brigade was divided into four 
squadrons, each being subdivided into two compagnies (or troops) of 116 
cavalrymen apiece. Thus a cavalry demi-brigade officially mustered some 
900 sabers, but in fact rarely averaged more than two or three hundred 
during the Republican period. There were three main categories of cavalry 
—heavy (for shock action), dragoons (supposedly capable of fighting on 
horseback or foot in close support of infantry formations) and light 
(responsible for reconnaissance, screening and pursuit roles). Too many 
were of lamentably poor caliber. However, great future leaders were in the 
process of emerging from such unpromising surroundings—Murat, Lasalle, 
Grouchy and Milhaud. Moreover, great feats of arms had already been 
achieved—as when a French cavalry division charged across the ice to 
capture the trapped Dutch fleet in 1794. 


By contrast, the artillery of the Revolutionary Armies suffered least of all 
from the emigration of officers, for many of its leaders were drawn from 


middle-class rather than aristocratic families. Their weapons—thanks to 
Gribeauval (and latterly Carnot)—were the best in Europe, and although the 
artillery trains suffered as much as the cavalry from the prevalent shortage 
of horses. and retained the services of unreliable civilian team-drivers until 
the early 1800s, their battle efficiency remained generally outstanding. The 
guns were organized into compagnies (or batteries) of eight pieces, and 
within the battery were divided into pairs. The Revolutionary period was 
not without marked effects on the missile arm, however. The number of 
horse artillery batteries was greatly increased, and a new variety— 
l'artillerie volante (or “galloper-guns”)—was added to the old categories of 
line and horse artillery. 


The military engineers were equally skilled under the Republic as under the 
ancien régime. Although the century-old principles of Vauban remained the 
basis of all fortification work (with subsequent improvements suggested by 
Chasseloup-Laubat, Montelambert and Lazare Carnot), the French sappers 
were equally adept at building roads or constructing bridges. However, with 
the vast expansion of the French forces, experienced engineers were 
generally in short supply, and General Bonaparte found himself with fewer 
than 2,000 nominal sappers in 1796 when officially the Army of Italy 
should have possessed an establishment of 3,300 specialists (one company 
of miners and two battalions of sappers). Extemporization was accordingly 
the order of the day. There was a particular shortage of pontoon sections 
and portable boats—deficiencies aggravated by the dearth of draft horses. 
However, in Andréossy and Marescot the Army of Italy contained two 
engineers of talent with a near-genius for improvisation. 


Ambulance and supply formations were virtually nonexistent; the 
consequent shortages of medical care and provisions bred a spirit of self- 
reliance and creature cunning among the troops (although widespread 
desertion was another consequence)—and made possible the rapid strategic 
movements that so bewildered their convoy-minded and depot-bound 
opponents. 


All in all, therefore, General Bonaparte inherited a redoubtable weapon, 
ready to his hand. 


General Bonaparte had won his first battle, but there was little time for self- 
congratulation. Augereau’s advance from Finale had been unexpectedly 
delayed by bad going, and as a result Massena’s tired men were forced to 
execute a march up the road to occupy Carcare before the enemy. By 
midnight, however, the leading units of Augereau’s columns reached the 
vital crossroads, and headquarters were established in the largest house in 
the village. The French were now in possession of their central position and 
the Austrians had been repulsed; so far everything was going according to 
plan. 


As he bent over his maps with Berthier, Bonaparte had to face a new 
problem. Although Argenteau had been scattered, there was no confirmation 
that the complete Austrian force had been engaged at Montenotte. 
Bonaparte had to decide whether to spend the 13th following the 
discomforted Austrians or whether to pursue his original scheme of 
advancing on Colli’s isolated Piedmontese. He gambled on the latter course. 
Massena, with half his division, should hold Dego—and thus block the 
most likely Austrian approach route—while Augereau’s force, together with 
the rest of Massena’s, made an advance on Ceva, and Sérurier’s division 
moved up from Ormea to achieve a concentration of at least 25,000 men 
against the Piedmontese. To guard against unforeseen eventualities, a 
central reserve of six battalions was ordered to remain at Carcare in 
company with all of Stengel’s cavalry. 


The events of the 13th proved this precautionary measure to be wise. 
Nothing went according to plan. In spite of an initial success at Millesimo, 
Augereau’s advance on Ceva came to a halt before the ruins of Cosseria 
castle, where a small garrison of 900 grenadiers under the Austrian General 
Provera, whose unit had originally linked the Austrian and Piedmontese 
sectors, defied all attempts to dislodge them. Colonel Joubert led the last 
assault of the day. “Nothing more terrible,” he wrote afterward, “could be 
imagined than the assault, where I was wounded in passing through a 
loophole; my carabiniers held me up in the air, with one hand I grasped the 
top of the wall. I parried the stones with my saber, and my whole body was 
the target for two entrenchments dominating the position ten paces off.” 
This attempt, in its turn, had to be abandoned, and the French drew back 
after a day’s fighting that had cost them 900 casualties. Meanwhile, on the 


other French flank Massena found Dego occupied by what appeared to be a 
sizeable enemy force. Bonaparte rode over to inspect the situation and 
ordered Massena to delay his attack until he heard that Cosseria had fallen. 
As Provera continued to hold out, Massena made no move, and to cap the 
frustrations of the day a storm of torrential rain made everybody miserable 
and delayed the arrival of the supply convoys. Thus Bonaparte had lost a 
valuable twenty-four hours. Determined to redress the situation next day, he 
ordered Augereau to retain only a single brigade to watch Provera and to 
send the rest of his troops through the night to join Massena. 


The next morning the situation took a turn for the better. A strong force of 
French troops attacked the village of Dego about midday, and within a short 
time Massena had taken most of the 5,000 Austrians prisoner together with 
19 guns. News also arrived of the long overdue surrender of Cosseria castle, 
and the way was at last open to attack Colli. Leaving Massena to occupy 
Dego, Bonaparte retraced his steps to the west with La Harpe, hoping to 
meet Sérurier’s division near the town of Ceva. 


All was not yet well, however, on the exposed French right flank. 
Exhilarated by the morning’s success, Massena’s men typically scattered in 
search of food and plunder, and in this unfortunate situation were surprised 
by five Austrian battalions under General Wukassovitch in the early hours 
of the next morning. The unexpected arrival of this force was completely 
fortuitous; Wukassovitch had received an order from Beaulieu dated the 
14th, ordering him to move on Dego “tomorrow’’; the letter had in fact been 
dictated late on the 13th, and it was the commander in chief’s intention that 
Wukassovitch should intervene in the following day’s battle, but the error in 
the dating accounted for his subordinate’s appearance at Dego on the 15th. 
In any case, the effect was catastrophic for the French troops in the vicinity. 
By one account—probably malicious—Massena himself had a narrow 
escape from the bed of an amoureuse, being forced to flee in his nightshirt, 
but it is certain that his men were routed, losing all their guns. 
Wukassovitch intelligently seized the opportunity offered by this success 
and promptly put the village into a state of defense. 
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Austrian Generals Würmser (left) and Alvintzi (right), two of General 
Bonaparte s main adversaries in the 1796-1797 campaign in northern Italy 


This setback forced Bonaparte to cancel his advance on Ceva once more. 
Wukassovitch might well be the advance guard of a larger Austrian force, 
and the French general dared not ignore so dire a threat to his flank. Yet 
again, the cursing troops of La Harpe and the reserve were hurried back to 
Dego to restorm the village, and in due course this was accomplished for 
the loss of a further 1,000 French casualties. Thus, although on the other 
flank Sérurier and Augereau succeeded in driving Colli back from Monte 
Zemolo into the fortified position of Ceva, Bonaparte had lost a second day, 
and every hour that passed increased the likelihood of Beaulieu’s 
intervention in the battle. The French troops, moreover, were getting 
hungrier and less disciplined—as the Dego incident illustrated all too 
clearly—and if it was to survive the army would have to break out of the 
hills into the plains in the near future. 


The possibility of a large Austrian force falling on his right flank and 
severing his communications with Savona continued to preoccupy 
Bonaparte’s attention throughout the 16th, and the day was largely spent 
regrouping the army and sending out patrols to probe the Austrian 


intentions. In fact the peril was more imagined than real. After suffering 
three sharp reverses and losing the equivalent of ten battalions of men, 
Beaulieu hesitated in the vicinity of Acqui, anticipating a French attack on 
the place. By the evening therefore, Bonaparte was reassured about the 
safety of his flank and could turn his attention to Ceva, where Augereau’s 
troops had attempted a premature assault on Colli’s position but had been 
repulsed with considerable loss. Leaving La Harpe’s men to garrison Dego, 
Bonaparte moved Massena to Mombarcaro where he would be able to fall 
on Beaulieu’s flank and rear in the event of an Austrian attack on Dego, and 
the same day transferred his headquarters from Carcare to Millesimo. By 
this time Augereau and Sérurier had massed 24,000 at Ceva to attack Colli’s 
13,000 Piedmontese and were preparing an assault for the morning of the 
18th, but during the preceding night the enemy beat a skilful retreat to a yet 
stronger position in the angle formed by the confluence of the Rivers 
Tanaro and Corsaglia. 


A furious General Bonaparte urged his troops forward in pursuit, ordering 
Sérurier to assault the new position frontally while Augereau advanced 
down the east bank of the Tanaro to outflank the Piedmontese. This 
operation, however, proved a failure; Augereau’s men were unable to find a 
crossing over the Tanaro to support Sérurier’s attack, and the latter was 
repulsed. On the 19th the attempt was renewed, but once again confusion 
and indiscipline resulted in failure; Sérurier’s division threw away an initial 
advantage by scattering in search of loot. Bonaparte thereupon called a halt 
in operations for two days to complete preparations for a three divisional 
assault and to give his artillery time to come up. 


The first major step was a change in the army’s lines of communications. 
Hitherto these had run up the exposed Cadibona Pass from Savona; from 
April 19 a new system was opened up the Tanaro valley to Ormea. This 
change made it possible to weaken the forces holding the right flank—Dego 
was now strategically unimportant—and La Harpe was ordered to leave 
only one brigade at Cairo and march the remainder of his division to relieve 
Massena at San Benedetto; Massena, in his turn, was moved up to take a 
central position between the divisions of Sérurier and Augereau in 
preparation for the renewal of the attack on the village of St. Michele, the 


key to Colli’s position. The grand assault was ordered for the morning of 
the 21st. 


Once again, however, General Colli decamped during the night and fell 
back on Mondovi. Stengel immediately launched a vigorous cavalry pursuit 
but was mortally wounded during one skirmish, thus depriving the Army of 
Italy of its most experienced cavalry officer. Nevertheless, Colli was 
afforded no time to organize the town’s defense. Old Sérurier confounded 
all the experts by leading a frontal attack against the Piedmontese. In later 
years, Marmont described the incident as follows: “To form his men in 
three columns, put himself at the head of the central one, throw out a cloud 
of skirmishers, and march at the double, sword in hand, ten paces in front of 
his column; that is what he did. A fine spectacle, that of an old general, 
resolute and decided, whose vigor was revived by the presence of the 
enemy. I accompanied him in the attack, the success of which was 
complete.”? 

By a mixture of force and guile the French bundled the enemy out of the 
town and took possession of the well-stocked arsenal. It was a turning point 
of the campaign; with the capture of Mondovi, Bonaparte had reached the 
fertile plains of Piedmont, and his pressing administrative anxieties were 
considerably lessened. Imminent starvation no longer threatened the army 
and, although the men at once proceeded to get out of hand and indulged in 
an orgy of pillage and destruction that lasted a complete day, Bonaparte had 
good reason for relief and self-congratulation. 


Bonaparte did not linger at Mondovi a moment longer than was necessary 
to reorganize his army. Colli’s force was still technically undefeated, and 
Piedmont had yet to be forced to sue for peace. Therefore the advance on 
Turin was commenced on April 23. Massena and Augereau moved forward 
astride the River Tanaro, their flanks protected by Sérurier and La Harpe, 
each part of the army being within a day’s march of the rest and so in a 
position to concentrate against any threatened point. In fact, however, the 
Piedmontese will to resist was broken after the loss of Mondovi, and on the 
evening of the 23rd Colli asked for an armistice. Bonaparte’s reaction to 
this was to push forward even faster. Two days later, Massena was in 
occupation of Cherasco and Augereau was in Alba. These moves completed 


the separation of the Piedmontese forces from any communication with 
Beaulieu. Following up this success, Bonaparte once more shifted his lines 
of communication—this time from the Tanaro valley to the sheltered Col di 
Tende—and ordered La Harpe to advance on Acqui to engage Beaulieu’s 
full attention. 


By this time the Court of Turin was in a fever of apprehension, and the 
young French prodigy was in a position to dictate terms. He made it clear 
that he was not empowered by the Directory to conduct formal negotiations, 
but declared himself willing to enter into a temporary arrangement until 
Paris was consulted. The River Stura was to form the line of demarcation 
between the two armies; in addition to Ceva, the fortresses of Cuneo and 
Tortona were to receive French garrisons, but if the latter was still in 
Austrian hands, Alessandria would be handed over in its place. A further 
clause gave the French the right of free passage through Piedmontese 
territory and permission to cross the River Po at Valenza should the general 
so desire. Such were the provisional terms embodied in the Armistice of 
Cherasco, which the King of Savoy—deserted by his Austrian ally, now in 
full retreat for the River Agogno—formally approved on 28th April. The 
question of a full treaty was referred at once to Paris, Colonel Murat being 
sent to the Directory with the details of the armistice terms. 


In a ten-day campaign, General Bonaparte had brought the state of 
Piedmont to its knees and thus secured, for the time being at least, the flank 
and rear of the Army of Italy which could now turn to smite its principal 
opponent—the Austrian army in the Po valley. Much of the future still hung 
in doubt; Bonaparte was aware that the Directory might renounce his terms 
and refuse to conclude a satisfactory peace with Piedmont, especially as he 
had deliberately flouted their original instructions in respect of Piedmontese 
territory and interests. In this eventuality the Army of Italy’s 
communications might again be dangerously exposed, but Bonaparte’s 
shrewd appraisal of his masters’ foibles and weaknesses convinced him that 
they would accept the situation with a good grace. He had brought victory 
to French arms, and no politician would dare to throw away his 
achievement; besides, the general had been prudent enough to send the 
Directors material proof in the form of booty, and his fellow Corsican, 
Saliceti, the senior representative of the French Government accompanying 


the army in the field, had long ago thrown in his lot with his young general 
and could be relied upon to report back favorably. 


By sheer determination and offensive action, by repeated concentrations of 
force at critical places and times, by cunning economy, tight security and 
brilliant control of every move made by each component of his army, 
Napoleon Bonaparte had accomplished his preliminary task. At a cost of 
6,000 casualties he had burst into the Po valley, taking the protecting Alps 
by the flank. “Annibal a forcé les Alpes” he exclaimed, “nous, nous les 
avons tournés!” In the process he had run enormous risks, and minor 
setbacks such as those at Cosseria and Dego might well have presaged 
disaster had his opponent been a soldier of greater determination and 
audacity. General Schérer’s earlier unwillingness to launch an offensive can 
more easily be understood in the light of the perils his more brilliant 
successor was called upon to meet, but an inflexible will and complete 
understanding of the problems of time and space had overcome every 
obstacle. A flamboyant manifesto summarized the achievement: “Soldiers! 
In fifteen days you have gained six victories, taken 21 colors and 55 pieces 
of artillery, seized several fortresses and conquered the richest parts of 
Piedmont. You have captured 15,000 prisoners and killed and wounded 
more than 10,000...” The promises of March 27 had been fulfilled indeed; 
this, however, was only the beginning. 


See Part Six, p. 346, for a description of this formation. 


Therefore only 60 guns and a few mountain pieces could accompany Bonaparte’s advance. 


The lack of heavy pieces was to be particularly keenly felt before Mantua. 


7 
THE BRIDGE OF LODI 


The French army now paused for a brief spell to reorganize in preparation 
for the offensive against Beaulieu. During this lull, Bonaparte summoned 
the troops of Generals Macquart and Gamier from the Col di Tende and sent 
an eloquent plea to the Directory for further reinforcements, indicating that 
10,000 men from Kellermann’s Army of the Alps would serve very well in 
this capacity. There was need, however, to act swiftly, for although the 
French lines of communication could in no way be considered secure until a 
formal peace was ratified with Piedmont, the Austrians might still be able to 
recover from their initial setbacks and launch a counteroffensive if they 
were afforded sufficient time. In fact, this was not very likely; Beaulieu had 
already pessimistically reported to Vienna that “the army is in a very bad 
situation,” and his half-hearted attempts to succour Colli illustrated his 
caution and indecision. The loss to date of between five and six thousand 
Austrian troops out of his army of 30,000 in no way encouraged the old 
man to run any further risks, and his one thought was to withdraw his men 
to the comparative safety of the Po’s north bank with its series of good 
defensive positions offered by the tributaries and fortresses. 


This withdrawal Bonaparte was determined to forestall if it lay in his power. 
Writing to Carnot, he declared: “My intention is to catch up with the 
Austrians and beat them before you have time to reply to this letter.” To 
achieve this, as we have already seen, he had ordered La Harpe on April 28 
to advance on Acqui, but that officer was forced to postpone his march by a 
mutiny among his starving men who had not shared in the looting of 
Mondovi, having been on the extreme flank of the French army. In 
consequence of this delay, La Harpe reached his destination only on the 
30th, and by that date Beaulieu’s evacuation was well under way; 
Alessandria had been abandoned on the 28th, and two days later most of his 
men were safely over the Po, crossing at Valenza in spite of Piedmontese 
protests. Thwarted of his prey, Bonaparte next ordered the army to 


concentrate in the area bounded by the towns of Tortona, Alessandria and 
Valenza. By this time the army’s strength had risen to 39,600 men, and the 
new lines of communication with the Col di Tende were in full operation. 


The problem was now to devise a means of crossing the Po in the face of 
Beaulieu’s army and thereafter force him to fight a battle. The difficulties of 
a river crossing were increased by the absence of a proper bridging train in 
the French army, but the Austrian commander in chief’s decision to station 
his army around the town of Valeggio on Piedmontese soil instead of 
retiring to the far stronger position offered by the River Ticino farther to the 
east was a considerable if short-lived advantage. Bonaparte could select one 
of three possible crossing places over the fast-flowing Po. Of these, Valenza 
was the closest, and the right to a free passage had been guaranteed by the 
Piedmontese at Cherasco. But the disadvantage was the proximity of the 
main Austrian forces, and not even the Army of Italy could contemplate the 
possibility of being caught halfway over the river with equanimity. The 
second possibility was to pass the river south of Pavia; such a crossing 
would place the French in rear of Beaulieu athwart his communications, but 
again the area was just within Austrian striking distance, and this could well 
prove disastrous. The third conceivable crossing was no less than fifty miles 
from Valenza at Piacenza. Despite the distance and the great width and 
depth of the River Po at that point Bonaparte selected it, for it offered 
several distinct advantages, and the French general was confident that his 
men would be able to march fast enough to outwit their foes. Writing to the 
Directory on May 6 after beginning the complex operation, he indicated his 
reasons. “Yesterday morning we cannonaded the foe posted on the farther 
bank of the Po. This river is very large and difficult to pass over. My 
intention is to cross it as close as possible to Milan, so as to be faced by no 
further obstacles before I reach that capital. By so doing, I shall turn the 
three lines of defense that Beaulieu has prepared along the Agogno, the 
Terdoppio and the Ticino. So today I march toward Piacenza; Pavia will 
find itself turned, and if the enemy determines to defend that town, I will 
find myself between him and his depots.”’ Success would depend on the 
old formula of speed and surprise, but the risks were worthwhile. At the 
least his move would compel Beaulieu to retreat precipitately; at the best, 
he might even destroy the enemy entirely. 


The essence of Bonaparte’s plan was to distract Beaulieu’s attention for the 
vital period it would take a select force to make the march to Piacenza and 
establish a bridgehead on the north bank of the Po. The first duty was 
entrusted to Massena and Sérurier, who were to mount diversionary 
Operations appearing to presage a major crossing at Valenza; the second 
task was given to a special corps d’ élite drawn from the grenadier units of 
the whole army and led by General Dallemagne. Four battalions of this 
force were entrusted to the dashing Colonel Lannes, and in all, 
Dallemagne’s command totaled 3,600 grenadiers and 2,500 cavalry. He was 
to be supported in the first instance by the divisions of La Harpe and 
Augereau, who were to follow hard on his heels, and in due course the 
remainder of the army would similarly march eastwards. 
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The preliminary moves were completed on May 5 and 6. At four in the 
morning on the following day Dallemagne left Stradella, and by dint of 


The Maneuver of Lodi, May 1796, the prototype of la manoeuvre sur les 


derrières (or strategical envelopment) 


clock. The troops seized 


a large ferry and at once began to cross, the first man to set foot on the north 
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magnificent marching reached Piacenza by nine o 


bank being Colonel Lannes. By the middle of the afternoon the advance 


guard had been reinforced by La Harpe’s division, which was perhaps just 
as well, for Dallemagne suddenly found he was faced by the Austrian 
General Liptay with a division of infantry and several squadrons of cavalry. 
The enemy reaction had come earlier than had been anticipated. As early as 
May 4, Beaulieu had sent Liptay to occupy the bridges near Pavia and to 
keep an eye on the crossings further to the east. During the succeeding 
forty-eight hours, the Austrian commander in chief’s attention had been 
held by Sérurier’s diversion near Valenza, but as no serious attempt at a 
crossing was made Beaulieu took the wise decision to retire the bulk of his 
forces behind the River Ticino. In the midst of this maneuver Beaulieu 
received definite news of the French crossing in force near Piacenza, and at 
once changed his plans and marched with all speed to support Liptay, 
calling up General Wukassovitch’s 4,500 men from Valeggio. Thus by dark 
on the 7th, a long column of Austrian troops, spread over a distance of some 
fifty miles, was converging on the French bridgehead. 


During the day, Dallemagne had clashed inconclusively with the advanced 
elements of Liptay’s troops and the Austrian patrols fell back to the village 
of Fombio. Next morning La Harpe and Dallemagne stormed the position 
and scattered Liptay’s force. The French pursued the fugitives with great 
élan. Saliceti recorded: “for two hours Lannes and his grenadiers pursued 
the Austrians, marching alongside our Hussars who went on at a full trot.”® 
In the meantime Augereau’s division was crossing the Po at Varetto, some 
way to the west of Piacenza, and Sérurier and Massena were drawing 
steadily closer. During the night, however, the head of Beaulieu’s 
converging columns came into violent conflict with the French troops at 
Codogno, and in the general confusion of a night action La Harpe was 
tragically shot by his own men. Deprived of firm leadership, the French 
troops began to waver, but the situation was saved by the chief of staff, 
Berthier, who rode forward with other senior officers to take personal 
control of the battle. In due course the Austrians pulled back, leaving one 
cannon and sixty prisoners in French hands. This brush proved too much for 
Beaulieu’s determination, and, despite his current superiority of numbers, 
he ordered a full retreat toward Lodi on the River Adda, anxious to place a 
river obstacle between himself and the French. This allowed Bonaparte to 
complete the concentration of the Army of Italy unhindered, and during the 
9th the last units of Massena’s and Sérurier’s divisions passed over the Po 


after a sixty-mile march to join their comrades-in-arms. This river crossing 
in the proximity of a large enemy army has deservedly become regarded as 
a classic operation of war, its success being based on precise planning, 
careful deception and, above all, speed of marching. Bonaparte was not, 
however, completely satisfied with his achievement. Beaulieu had managed 
to escape the net before his lines of communication had been severed, and 
although the fall of Milan was now a certainty, the enemy army had still to 
be defeated before he could be reinforced if the remainder of the Po valley, 
and above all the city and fortress of Mantua, were to pass into French 
hands. 
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The Battle of the Bridge of Lodi, May 10, 1796 


Hounded on by their near-distraught commander, the leading French troops 
were within sight of Lodi by the early morning of May 10, but practically 
the whole Austrian army had meanwhile safely crossed the Adda, leaving 
10,000 men under General Sebottendorf as a covering force. Three 
battalions of these troops, supported by a dozen cannon, were drawn up in 
positions dominating the bridge of Lodi and the causeway leading up to it. 
Six of these guns were placed upon the eastern end of the bridge itself, and 
two further artillery detachments of three cannon apiece were situated on 
each side of the roadway in a position to sweep it with enfilade fire. The 
capture of the bridge was clearly going to present a considerable problem to 
the pursuing French. 
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The Battle of the Bridge of Lodi, May 10, 1796 


The advance guard of the Army of Italy soon cleared the town of Lodi of 
the last detachments of Austrian troops, and Bonaparte rode right forward 
with his staff to supervise personally the capture of the bridge beyond. 
While he waited for Massena’s dust-stained column to reach the town, the 
general busied himself siting twenty-four guns along the west bank and sent 


cavalry detachments up and down the river to search for a ford which might 
enable the French to outflank the enemy position. He formed the grenadiers 
into column within the shelter of the walls of Lodi, and after addressing 
them with a stirring speech, launched them through the gates onto the 
causeway. The first charge, facing a storm of Austrian shot, reached the 
center of the bridge before losing its impetus and falling back. The effort 
was immediately renewed, many senior officers, including Massena, 
Dallemagne, Cervoni and Berthier placing themselves at the head of the 
column, and with a cry of Vive la République! the men swarmed forward 
again into the maelstrom. 


This time the outcome was successful. Numbers of troops jumped from the 
causeway into the shallows near the farther bank and opened an enfilading 
fire on the Austrian gunners, and under this cover, the head of the column 
stormed the bridge and drove off the Austrian defenders. A counterattack 
almost regained the bridge for Sebottendorf, but the arrival of Massena’s 
men, followed by Augereau, soon clinched the issue, breaking through the 
center of the extended Austrian line, while a body of cavalry under Ordener 
at last appeared on the enemy’s flank, having found a ford. Sebottendorf 
hastened to extricate his men and retreated toward Beaulieu’s main body, 
leaving behind him 153 killed, 1,700 prisoners and sixteen guns. The 
French lost at least 350 casualties in the affair. 


In sober fact, of course, the result was another disappointment for 
Bonaparte, for once again Beaulieu had evaded his clutches and made good 
his escape, but the spirit and courage shown by the officers and men of the 
Army of Italy during this bitter struggle have earned “The Bridge of Lodi” a 
special place in the mystique of the French army. It was at Lodi that 
Bonaparte finally earned the confidence and loyalty of his men, who 
nicknamed him thereafter “Le Petit Caporal” in recognition of his personal 
courage, determination and example. The event was also significant in 
crystallizing Napoleon’s ambition. “It was only on the evening of Lodi,” he 
recorded a long time later, “that I believed myself a superior man, and that 
the ambition came to me of executing the great things which so far had 
been occupying my thoughts only as a fantastic dream.”” On another 
occasion, at St. Helena, he wrote: “Then was struck the first spark of high 
ambition,” and a few days after the Battle of Lodi he confided to Marmont, 


“They [the Directory] have seen nothing yet... In our days no one has 
conceived anything great; it is for me to set the example.” 1° 

That very evening, however, a dispatch from Paris reached headquarters, 
and its contents were anything but pleasing to General Bonaparte. Anxious 
to secure as much loot as possible to prop the staggering French economy, 
the Directors indicated that they intended to split the command of the Army 
of Italy between Bonaparte and Kellermann, sending the former to terrorize 
the Pope—the most implacable ideological foe of the Revolution and its 
principles—while the latter held the Po valley. No doubt one motive behind 
this idea was jealousy of the young general’s success—he was to be cut 
down to size—but both personally and militarily the plan was anathema to 
him. His reaction was prompt and to the point. “Kellermann will command 
the army as well as I,” he wrote, “for no one is more convinced than I am 
that the victories are due to the courage and audacity of the men; but I 
believe that to unite Kellermann and myself in Italy is to lose all. I cannot 
serve willingly with a man who believes himself to be the first general in 
Europe; and, besides, I believe that one bad general is better than two good 
ones. War, like government, is a matter of tact.”!! The young commander 
clearly already grasped the great principle he later enunciated at St. Helena: 
“Unity of command is the most important thing in war.” To divide an army 
still faced by an undefeated foe, likely to receive large reinforcements in the 
near future, was clearly to court destruction. But on the other hand, to write 
in this vein to the Directory was to run the risk of dismissal. However, the 
Corsican had made a neat calculation of the odds; his masters would never 
dare to disgrace the man who, alone of all their generals, was currently 
bringing victory to French arms, and he cynically drove home the point by 
despatching a further large convoy of plunder to the Directory. They soon 
climbed down. “Immortal glory to the conqueror of Lodi,” they wrote on 
21st May, “your plan is the only one to follow... the Directory has 
carefully considered and decided in favor of the affirmative.”!* His military 
achievements were already well on the way to securing Bonaparte a degree 
of political independence, and he made the most of his advantage to bleed 
Kellermann’s army of 10,000 reinforcements for the Army of Italy. The 
“Hero of Valmy” gave way with a good grace and even sent his son to serve 
on the prodigy’s staff. 


Five days after the Battle of Lodi, and one month and two days since the 
opening of the campaign, Bonaparte entered Milan to a hero’s welcome. 
Massena had occupied the city without opposition two days earlier, as 
Beaulieu had drawn off toward Mantua, leaving only a small garrison in 
command of the castello. The wealthy citizens hailed the French as 
deliverers from the Austrian yoke, and although this popular acclaim was 
destined to be short-lived, it afforded the French time to reorganize and rest. 
The general did everything in his power to identify himself and his army 
with the incipient cause of Italian nationalism, but in this he was not very 
successful. The official depredations of the French commissaries led by the 
rapacious Saliceti, and the bare-faced looting indulged in by every soldier 
up to the rank of divisional commander, soon exhausted the fund of 
Milanese goodwill, and relations rapidly became strained. Two million 
livres were exacted from the citizens, and further large sums from the 
Dukes of Parma and Modena in the form of compulsory contributions. 
These funds provided the general with the means of paying off as much as 
half the pay arrears of the army in hard cash—a unique event in the annals 
of the Army of Italy and a welcome change from the practically worthless 
assignats of the French Government. “When I saw 60 francs, I thought 
myself rich,” ! reminisced one officer. “It was the first time since 1793 that 
we received cash,” stated a Captain Roguet of the 32nd infantry. Bonaparte 
took what steps he could to limit the looting, but as his generals were 
blatantly making fortunes and convoys of art treasures and other valuables 
set out on the road for Paris nearly every week, it was practically 
impossible to convince the soldiery of the error of their ways. This brief and 
unusual period of leisure came abruptly to an end on May 21, when a new 
dispatch from Paris brought the welcome news of a confirmed peace with 
Piedmont. 


His communications with France at last secured, Bonaparte lost no time in 
issuing marching orders. Leaving a force of 5,000 men to besiege the 
citadel, which continued to hold out, the 30,000 men of the main army left 
Milan on the 22nd to seek Beaulieu once more. The Austrian general, with 
28,000 men under command, was now occupying a strong position behind 
the River Mincio, his flanks comfortably protected by the waters of Lake 
Garda to the North and the Po to the South. Once again, however, Beaulieu 
had fallen into the error of trying to guard all possible crossings over the 


Mincio, and in consequence his over-extended army was without a reserve. 
Bonaparte was confident of his ability to break through the Austrian center 
at Borghetto, aided by a feint toward Peschiera, which would appear to 
threaten the enemy’s communications with the Tyrol, always a sensitive 
area, and thus drive the enemy away from Mantua. 


However, before his men could come to grips with Beaulieu, disturbing 
tidings reached headquarters from both Milan and Pavia. Emboldened by 
the departure of the main French army, the citizens of both towns had 
revolted, and the French garrison of Pavia had actually surrendered the 
citadel. Within two days Bonaparte was back in Milan at the head of 1,500 
picked troops under Lannes, Marmont and Murat, but there he found 
General Despinois in firm control of the local situation. Pressing on to 
Pavia, the troops stormed the gates and were permitted to sack the town 
without restraint for several hours. Many innocent townsfolk died in the 
process, but Bonaparte was determined to teach the whole of North Italy a 
lesson it would not forget in a hurry. At the same time, he ordered the 
execution of the hapless French officer who had surrendered the citadel. In 
similar vein, Lannes meted out rough justice to the village of Binasco, 
burning the houses and shooting all the men. 


In the meantime, the main campaign continued under Berthier’s direction as 
the divisions moved steadily on the Mincio, but by the 28th Bonaparte was 
back with the army at Brescia and preparing to move onto Venetian soil. 
The next act of the campaign was thus enacted by the two armies on neutral 
territory. 


Two days later the bridge at Borghetto was successfully stormed by the 
grenadiers, and Beaulieu’s scattered forces had no alternative but to fall 
back once again over the Adige. During the last stages of this operation, a 
revealing if small incident took place which illustrates the outdated tactical 
concepts of the Austrian army. Colonel Thomas Graham of the 90th Foot, 
attached as a British observer to the Austrian staff for the whole campaign, 
recorded it as follows: “Some French sharpshooters, concealed by the 
bushes at the edge of the river ... kept up a very constant and annoying fire 
on the fine regiment of Kehl (three battalions) ... which were very absurdly 
drawn up on the top of a dyke forming the great road on the left bank of the 


river, occasionally making discharges to drive away their invisible enemies. 
By stepping back six or eight yards, and lying down on the reverse bank of 
the dyke, not a shot from the enemy could have told; whereas a loss of 
nearly 150 men killed and wounded was the consequence of this stupid 
bravado; as if the honor of such a regiment under such circumstances could 
be affected by the men being placed in a position of security.”!4 During the 
ensuing days the French had it much their own way. 


However, the period was not without its excitements; at one moment on Ist 
June, Bonaparte was almost captured by the scouts of Sebettondorf’s 
division who surprised him in the village of Vallegio:_ the general had to 
escape over several garden walls wearing only one boot before he found 
safety. This experience persuaded Bonaparte to strengthen his personal 
escort, and led to the formation of the Guides, a special unit of veterans 
whose chief duty was to protect the person of the commander in chief; in 
due course this escort, at first a couple of hundred strong commanded by 
Captain Bessières, was to form the nucleus for the famous Régiment des 
Chasseurs-à-Cheval of the Imperial Guard. 


The French exploited their success at Borghetto with skilful rapidity, 
Augereau advancing on Peschiera, and Sérurier on Castel Nuovo, and 
thence toward Mantua, while Massena seized Verona. These operations 
compelled Beaulieu to retreat up the shores of Lake Garda with the bulk of 
his army to protect his communications, but a detachment of 4,500 men, cut 
off from the main body, were in due course driven into the fortress of 
Mantua, now isolated. Dispersal of effort had once more caused Austrian 
defeat, faced as they were by the superior speed of movement and 
concentration of the Army of Italy. Within the next seven days, the French 
troops consolidated their control over the vital area controlling the southern 
approaches to the Alpine Passes, while General Beaulieu fell back through 
Roveredo to Trent, and the first siege of Mantua was soon under way. 


This success marks the conclusion of the second phase of the Italian 
Campaign. The whole of the Lombard Plain and the area of the 
Quadrilateral, with the notable exception of Mantua itself, were now under 
French control, but the victory was by no means complete. The Austrian 
army had not yet been forced to fight a major battle, and for all Bonaparte’s 


determination and skill Beaulieu had only lost a series of comparatively 
minor rear-guard actions. As the historian Adlow described the position: 
“Beaulieu was not driven out of Lombardy; it would be more appropriate to 
say that he was frightened out”! The French found themselves in a 
distinctly awkward position; an Austrian attempt to recover Lombardy was 
certain to materialize in the not so distant future, for the failure of the 
French Rhine offensive to begin on time meant that considerable enemy 
reinforcements were already being transferred to the Italian front. 
Moreover, the French lines of communication were now extended over a 
great distance; the inhabitants of the Milanese had already demonstrated 
their hostility to their new masters, and at this moment Tortona, Pozzolo 
and Arquarta revolted. By no means the least important point was the 
problem of Mantua itself, a most imposing fortress surrounded by 
inundations and protected by no less than 316 guns and a garrison of 12,000 
men. Bonaparte had somehow to devise a scheme to balance these 
problems, and this meant that for the first time since the opening of the 
campaign the Army of Italy would be compelled to go over to the 
defensive. 


In the months that followed, the Army of Italy was to find it difficult to 
maintain control over the conquered area and at the same time to cover the 
siege of Mantua as one Austrian army after another made repeated efforts to 
break through to relieve the garrison. General Bonaparte’s qualities in an 
offensive capacity had been adequately proved; now his ability to sustain a 
strategic defensive against superior enemy forces was to be severely tested. 


Not to be confused with the Piedmontese town of the same name, which figured prominently 


in the first phase of the campaign. 


8 
THE ACHIEVEMENT IN PERIL— 
MANTUA 


Two months of active campaigning had done little to improve the outward 
appearance of the Army of Italy. An Italian priest wrote an interesting 
description of the troops’ appearance shortly after the capture of Pavia: 
“The clothes of officers and men are torn and threadbare.... They have 
neither tents nor baggage. They have no proper uniform; some wear 
pantaloons, others breeches; these wear boots, those shoes; you see some 
with waistcoats, or wearing the first clothes they have got hold of. The coat 
is blue with a red collar.... As head dress I have seen some with a hat, but 
most have a leather casque with an aigrette in soft skin, or a horsetail.” The 
troops’ fighting record, however, had already belied these tattered 
appearances. The priest was amazed “that these men, dying of hunger, 
generally small, weak, worn out by fatigue and privation, without clothes or 
shoes—men that one would take for the dregs of a wretched population— 
should have conquered the Austrian army, which has everything in 
abundance, food, clothes, guns, magazines of all sorts, and is composed of 
veterans of great height, robust, and inured to war.”!® That this was the case 
is a fitting tribute to the Army of Italy and the determination and skill of its 
young commander. 


Bonaparte, however, had little time to savor the fruits of victory. A mere six 
weeks would see a reinforced Austrian army marching against him, and in 
the meantime there were many pressing calls upon his time. First of all, the 
rebellious rear areas had to be made safe. Bonaparte in person led a force 
back to Tortona, and Lannes marched on Pozzolo and Arquarta, leaving 
desolation in their wake to serve as a reminder of the folly of revolting 
against the French Republic. Genoa, believed to be implicated in these 
risings, received a stern visit from Murat, who forced the Senate to dismiss 


the governor of Gavi and expel certain Neapolitan functionaries suspected 
of conspiring against French interests. 


In the meantime, the problem of reducing Mantua took up a great deal of 
the commander in chief’s attention. Confronted by the fortress, the impetus 
of the French offensive died away. The impregnability of the stronghold lay 
in the three lakes that protected its northern and eastern sides, and in the 
fever-ridden marshes that sealed it off from the south and west. To these 
were added a complex series of fortifications protected by a number of 
imposing outworks, the most important being the citadel and Fort St. 
Georges commanding the Legnano road. An attempt to storm the city by a 
coup-de-main on May 31 failed, and by June 3, Mantua was fully besieged 
by Sérurier and Augereau assisted by Dallemagne, Lannes and General 
Kilmaine of the cavalry. On the same day a force of grenadiers succeeded in 
capturing the St. Georges suburb, an event which seemed to presage a rapid 
conclusion to the siege. A long series of interruptions were, however, to 
delay the capitulation of Mantua for more than eight months. 


The first of these diversions occurred almost immediately. Mindful of the 
Directory’s desire for the discomfiture of the Holy Father and the looting of 
the Vatican treasury, Bonaparte almost immediately drew away General 
Augereau and his division, leaving Sérurier with a depleted force to 
continue the blockade. In the following weeks Bonaparte, Augereau and 
Vaubois threw the Papal States and Tuscany into an uproar, and after a 
sanguinary brush at Fort Urban near Bologna, Pius VI appealed for an 
armistice on June 23. This was granted in return for French occupation of 
Ancona and the payment of a huge indemnity, which included a number of 
masterpieces from the Vatican galleries. Deserted by the Holy Father, 
Tuscany gave little further trouble; Florence and Ferrara opened their gates, 
and a force under General Vaubois occupied Leghorn toward the end of the 
month, depriving the Royal Navy of a useful Mediterranean base. In 
addition to specie and art treasures, the raiding columns gathered large 
cannon from Fort Urban and the cities of Tuscany to form a siege train for 
Sérurier’s blockade of Mantua, but first the guns were sent to Milan to 
enforce the capitulation of the castello where the Austrian garrison duly 
surrendered on June 29—the same day that Madame Bonaparte, the 


beautiful and wilful Josephine, arrived in the city for several months’ 
sojourn with her husband. 
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Late eighteenth-century map of the defenses of Mantua 


The raids to the south successfully accomplished, the French forces 
reconcentrated around Mantua, where they were soon joined by Bonaparte 
and the siege artillery. As intelligence reports were now giving definite 
indications of an impending Austrian offensive from the Tyrol, the French 
commander attempted to take Mantua by another assault on July 17. But 
this miscarried owing to a sudden drop in the water levels, which stranded 
Murat with one of the vital assaulting parties halfway over the lower lake. It 
was now clear that a formal siege would be required to reduce the fortress, 
for the governor, Count Canto d’Irles, scornfully rejected all summons to 
surrender on terms. The heavy guns were dragged into their prepared 
emplacements and the cannonade opened, but Bonaparte was soon looking 
apprehensively over his shoulder toward Lake Garda. On July 29 he 
instructed Sérurier, left in charge of the siege, to prepare for a retreat to the 
north, and on the 31st the order became operative. A total of 179 guns had 
to be abandoned; several were buried and a few were spiked, but the 
majority fell into Austrian hands. In this fashion the first siege of Mantua 
came to an unfortunate end with the loss of the laboriously gathered siege 
train. The abandonment of the siege was a hard decision for Bonaparte, but 
if he was to beat off the impending Austrian onslaught not a man of the 


Army of Italy could be spared. Quitting their trenches, Sérurier’s division 
retreated west toward Marcaria on the River Oglio. 


The forces of Austrian retribution were drawing close. The Alsatian cavalry 
general, Count Würmser, whom Colonel Graham describes as “a veteran of 
high reputation as a commander of a small corps, such as an advance 
guard,” had been detached with 25,000 men from the Rhine on June 18 and 
sent to take command of the outwitted Beaulieu’s forces in the Tyrol. By the 
last week in June an amalgamated force, perhaps 50,000 strong, was 
assembled around Trent, but it was not until several days later that the 
advance through the passes could be undertaken. The reason for this delay 
was the disorganization and low morale of Beaulieu’s regiments. Graham 
recorded “the almost incredible fact that about 400 different officers ... 
were found in Trent, having, like the Croats, abandoned their corps during 
the preceding part of the campaign.”!” Not surprisingly the behavior of the 
rank and file was often equally abysmal. Graham describes one incident 
when a number of French prisoners of war were systematically deprived of 
the clothes they stood up in; one officer “was positively stripped to the skin, 
and came up to the headquarters to complain without any covering 
whatever but a tattered greatcoat that some of the Austrian soldiers had 
given him to cover his nakedness.” 


Once he had restored some semblance of order to the army, Würmser set 
out to accomplish his mission, which was to fight his way through to relieve 
Mantua and thereafter drive the French from North Italy. His army slowly 
advanced in three separate corps, one down each side of Lake Garda, and a 
third further away to the east down the Brenta valley. On July 29 the head 
of his central column, moving down the Adige, made contact with 
Massena’s outposts, driving them back and compelling the French general 
to retreat beyond the River Mincio, abandoning Verona. “I have never 
seen,” he wrote, “the Austrians fight with such a rage; they were all drunk 
with brandy.” Fortunately for the French, Quasdanovitch, moving down the 
west shore of Lake Garda, made slightly slower progress, but nevertheless 
he captured Salo before being checked by Augereau at Brescia on August 1. 
The situation became sufficiently grave for Bonaparte to order the 
concentration of every available man to reinforce the crumbling northern 
front and the abandonment of the siege of Mantua, even though this move 


would leave the garrison free to leave their defenses and possibly operate 
against his rear. Not surprisingly, Bonaparte was despondent for a time, and 
even hesitant. On July 30 he wrote: “Perhaps we shall recover ourselves ... 
but I must take serious measures for a defeat.” And the next day: “The 
enemy have broken through our line in three places.... He is master of 
Corona and Rivoli, both important positions; Massena and Joubert have 
been forced to give ground before superior forces; Sauret has abandoned 
Salo ... you can see that our communications with Milan and Verona are 
cut Headquarters were forced to evacuate Brescia, and the military 
hospitals were moved back to Cremona. 


The next six days were filled with crises; the chief danger was that 
Würmser and Quasdanovitch would succeed in linking their forces south of 
Lake Garda, an event that would afford the Austrians a commanding 
numerical superiority. However, Würmser was not able to make the most of 
his initial advantage, for although he planned to crush the French between 
his converging forces, he failed to coordinate the activities of his two 
pincers and became obsessed with the need to relieve Mantua, which he 
erroneously believed to be on the point of surrender. Consequently 
Bonaparte was given just sufficient time to make the greatest possible use 
of his central position and narrowly defeat each wing of the Austrian army 
in turn. After a series of preliminary operations he turned his main attention 
against Quasdanovitch’s 18,000 on August 3. There followed the so-called 
Battle of First Lonato which was, in fact, a series of bitterly contested 
actions in which Massena fought off Quasdanovitch while Augereau 
covered himself with glory against Würmser’s advance guard near 
Castiglione. The Austrian commander in chief had wasted three vital days 
in the neighborhood of Valeggio, from July 30 to August 2, making sure 
that the siege of Mantua had indeed been raised, and this delay gave 
Bonaparte time to maneuver Augereau’s division into a position covering 
Massena’s rear while the latter fought it out with Quasdanovitch. 
Consequently, when Würmser at last attempted to march to the support of 
his subordinate on the 3rd, he found Augereau across his path, and, 
although the Austrians fought extremely fiercely, as Graham testifies, their 
advance was halted. In later years Napoleon never forgot Augereau’s 
behavior on this occasion; the Emperor would round on the marshal’s many 
detractors and exclaim: “Ah! but remember what he did for us at 


Castiglione.”!? The passage of time also convinced Augereau that he was 
the savior of the whole campaign. Always a braggart, he recorded a fanciful 
tale in 1814 of how he, alone of all the generals, braced his young 
commander’s shaken nerve, and persuaded him to fight it out at Lonato and 
Castiglione when everybody else wished to retreat south of the Po. This was 
a gross exaggeration of the part he played, but there is no doubt that his 
staunch fight heartened the army and gave Bonaparte time to repulse the 
westernmost Austrian column. 


Quasdanovitch safely repulsed with the loss of a complete division, 
Bonaparte could turn all his attention against Würmser. A classic 
Napoleonic battle followed. After much marching, Massena was brought up 
on Augereau’s left, and Sérurier’s troops were directed to advance from 
Marcaria (where they had already fought off an attempt by 4,000 men from 
Mantua to join Wirmser’s main body), and fall on the left flank and rear of 
the enemy. Würmser, meanwhile, halted his troops to wait for 
Quasdanovitch to join him. So it was that on August 5 the three French 
divisions (totaling 30,000 men) fell on Würmser’s static army, 25,000 
strong, at Castiglione. Attacked frontally by Massena’s and Augereau’s 
troops, and finding Sérurier advancing on his left rear, the Austrian general 
was compelled to retreat to the east toward Valeggio, but the French were 
too exhausted to pursue effectively.. Berthier described the weariness of the 
general staff: “For eight days we have been on horseback; our horses are 
dead with fatigue, and we are worn out physically but quite fresh 
mentally.”?? Many officers fell sick and retired to hospital, while Sérurier, 
suffering from a fever since 1st August, was compelled to return to France 
for a cure. As might be expected, the condition of the rank and file was far 
worse. 


After his defeat at Castiglione, Würmser made only a brief stand at 
Peschiera before continuing his retreat. The French recaptured Verona on 
August 7, and the Austrian general was compelled to abandon his plan to 
hold the line of the Mincio. After sending two fresh brigades into Mantua, 
evacuating a proportion of the garrison’s sick, and pouring supplies of food 
into the fortress, Würmser crossed the Adige and made for Trent up the east 
bank of the river after successfully negotiating the narrow defile near Ala 
under fire. A few days later Mantua was again under French blockade. 


Thus Bonaparte staved off a series of crises and repulsed the first Austrian 
attempt to recapture the Lombard Plain. The effort had cost the French at 
least 6,000 killed and wounded besides the loss of 4,000 prisoners, but the 
Austrians suffered as many as 16,700 casualties over the same period. 


Würmser, however, was by no means in despair; he had prevented the fall 
of Mantua by his timely offensive, had restocked and reinforced the 
garrison, and had given the French a severe shaking without suffering a 
catastrophic defeat. Hard fighting and harder marching—Augereau’s 
division for instance covered 50 miles in 36 hours at the height of the crisis, 
and Bonaparte is reputed to have ridden five horses to death in three days— 
enabled the Army of Italy to ward off disaster, but the closeness of the affair 
revealed serious weaknesses in the French defensive arrangements besides 
involving the abandonment of the siege of Mantua and the loss of the siege 
train. Nevertheless, the true measure of Bonaparte’s ability as a general is 
shown by the fact that he managed to concentrate a superior force against 
each enemy wing in turn. The Napoleonic method of campaign and battle 
was rapidly evolving. 


The stirring events just described were also having their effect on the 
German front. The long-delayed French offensive had at last opened in July, 
and for the first three weeks of August fortune favored the arms of Moreau 
and Jourdan. In the case of the Sambre-et-Meuse, the period of success was 
shortlived, and by the 23rd Jourdan was in retreat. Moreau’s Army of the 
Rhine-et-Moselle, however, won considerable victories at Neresheim and 
Fried-burg on August 11 and 24, and by early September Moreau was on 
the Danube in spite of the Archduke Charles’ success at Amburg and 
Warzburg. Doubtless the diversion of Würmser and his men to North Italy 
in June had played a part in securing the French these initial successes, and 
after Castiglione it appeared to the Directory that the next stage of their 
master plan could be launched. This, it will be remembered, envisaged a 
joint offensive by Moreau and Bonaparte against Austria, and the Army of 
Italy was soon receiving directions from Paris to pursue Würmser’s shaken 
legions over the Alps into the Tyrol. 


Although this operation formed part of his original plan, Bonaparte was no 
longer wholly convinced of its practicability. In the first place, it was clear 


that the scheme would involve the closest cooperation with Moreau, but 
Carnot had made no provision for a secret code which would enable the two 
commanders to communicate fully with one another. Secondly, the Army of 
Italy was in desperate need of rest and re-equipment. Massena wrote to his 
general on September |, pointing out the poor condition of his men: “The 
soldiers suffer cruelly; at least two thirds of my division want coats, vests, 
breeches, shirts etc., and are absolutely barefoot.” But the most powerful 
objections were seasonal and strategical. The original plan had envisaged an 
advance over the Alps in May, after the destruction of Beaulieu’s army, but 
the situation at the end of August bore no relation to these suppositions. For 
one thing, it was autumn and not spring; for another, Würmser still 
controlled a well-disciplined if shaken army capable of contesting the 
French advance, and, above all, Mantua remained uncaptured in the rear 
with its large garrison still untamed. Nevertheless, in spite of his 
misgivings, Bonaparte set out to comply with the Directory’s instructions 
and issued the necessary orders. Sahuguet was to remain besieging Mantua 
with 10,000 men, while General Kilmaine with a further 3,000 guarded 
Verona and the lower Adige against the possibility of an attack from the 
direction of Trieste, the great Austrian arsenal on the shore of the Adriatic. 
The rest of the army, reinforced to a total of some 33,000 men, led by 
Vaubois, Massena and Augereau, was to advance on Trent, and later press 
on to a junction with Moreau near the River Lech, sweeping Würmser 
before them. 


By this time part of Würmser’s army, between 19-20,000 strong, was 
preparing to launch a new onslaught down the valley of the River Brenta, 
running from Trent to the Adriatic. The Austrian commander in chief had 
drawn up an imaginative plan to foil the French intentions. He was under 
strict orders from Vienna to reattempt the relief of Mantua and secondly to 
divert Bonaparte from the Tyrol, and in any case Wirmser had no desire to 
find himself trapped between Moreau and Bonaparte. To avert this 
possibility Würmser decided to advance on Mantua by way of the Brenta, 
using Trieste as his forward base, and leaving Davidovitch with 25,000 men 
to defend Trent and the Tyrol. The general shrewdly calculated that 
Bonaparte would never ignore such a threat to his rear and communications, 
for in due course the French army might find itself bottled up between 
Davidovitch and Würmser in the Adige valley. To avoid this danger, and to 


prevent a second relief of Mantua, Bonaparte would have to retreat the way 
he had come—down the Adige—to mass his army in support of Sahuguet’s 
division, or so it appeared to the Austrian strategists. 


Consequently the Army of Italy found its advance up the Adige challenged 
by only Davidovitch, 14,000 of whose troops sustained a severe drubbing at 
the hands of Vaubois and Massena at Roveredo on 4th September, and next 
day the French occupied Trent. Only then did Bonaparte receive final 
confirmation of Würmser’s advance down the Brenta. He realized that a 
further advance into the Tyrol was out of the question for the present, but 
his solution to the new strategic problem was wholly unexpected and 
extremely bold. Far from retiring down the Adige with his whole army, 
Bonaparte ordered Vaubois to block the gorges north of Trent with 10,000 
men, while the remaining 22,000 troops set off in full pursuit of Wurmser 
down the same pass that the Austrians were using. This was an extremely 
risky course to pursue, for during the operation the Army of Italy would be 
wholly dependent on what supplies it could seize locally, and even a 
temporary check on the Brenta might lead to starvation in the midst of the 
Alps. On the other hand, Bonaparte calculated that Würmser would never 
dare to advance on the Adige and Mantua if the main French army severed 
his communications with Trieste. This would compel the Austrians either to 
fight a major battle or retire to the Adriatic, and in either eventuality the 
siege of Mantua would be able to continue without interruption. 


On September 6, the pursuit began. The following day, Augereau’s division 
stormed the defile of Primolano in the face of a complete Austrian division, 
and by nightfall, the Army of Italy had reached Cismona, after covering 
almost sixty miles in two days. Würmser was not unnaturally dumbfounded 
by this phenomenal rate of advance by a hungry and determined enemy in 
his rear, so completely unexpected, and consequently ordered two divisions 
of his force to halt at Bassano and face about to fight a delaying action 
against the French as they debouched out of the Alpine passes, and at the 
same time recalled Meszaros’ division, which had been sent ahead to seize 
Verona. In this way, Bonaparte was offered the opportunity of a battle far 
from Mantua; the gamble of his bold manoeuvre sur les derriéres appeared 
to have paid off. 


The next morning, September 8, Bonaparte hurled his two divisions at the 
Austrian position close by Bassano. The Austrians were unable to withstand 
the fury of the onslaught, once again led by Colonel Lannes, the hero of the 
day, which burst through the Austrian lines and stormed on into the town of 
Bassano. Murat’s cavalry pursued the fleeing remnants, and by the close of 
the battle the French had taken almost 4,000 prisoners, 35 guns, five colors 
and two pontoon trains. Wurmser’s beaten battalions were split into two 
parts, the remnants of one division fleeing toward the Frioul, the rest—a 
bare 3,500 men—with Würmser himself continuing on toward the Adige. 
This detachment subsequently met Meszaros moving up to their assistance, 
and this raised Würmser”’s effective force to 16,000 men. 


Most unexpectedly, Würmser then continued to head for the Adige and 
Mantua (Bonaparte had anticipated that he would make for Trieste), and the 
Army of Italy was called upon to make yet a further effort to get ahead of 
the Austrians and block their path. This would not have been necessary had 
Kilmaine succeeded in holding the crossings of the Adige, but in his anxiety 
to hold Verona against Meszaros, he had earlier withdrawn some of the 
garrisons, including that at Legnano. Sahuguet had agreed to replace the 
men from the Mantua lines, but these troops did not appear in time. This 
mistake gave Würmser an unopposed passage over the Adige on the 10th, 
and if he was to be caught before reaching Mantua, a very rapid French 
advance was needed. Massena’s men covered 100 miles in six days, and 
Augereau’s division as many as 114, each general being involved in three 
sharp engagements with Austrian detachments during the same period. But 
these noble efforts proved of no avail. Massena’s advance guard clashed 
with Würmser near Castellero, but received the worst of the encounter, and 
the Austrian force fought its way through the weak resistance of Sahuguet’s 
outposts and entered Mantua on September 12. This reinforcement raised 
the city’s effective garrison to at least 23,000 men, and Würmser was still 
full of fight. On the 15th, the doughty old warrior launched a heavy attack 
against the French-held suburb of St. George and the village of La Favorita. 
However, by this time Massena’s men were close enough to support 
Sahuguet’s division, and after heavy fighting the Austrians were driven 
back within Mantua’s defenses. 


Thus ended Count Würmser’s second attempt to relieve Mantua. Although 
he had managed to elude Bonaparte’s clutches after the disaster of Bassano, 
the old warrior was at last safely caged. His arrival in Mantua was to prove 
a very mixed blessing for the garrison in the following months. The new 
mouths rapidly depleted the dwindling food supplies, and within a short 
period of time the whole garrison was living off horse flesh, while as many 
as 150 men a day were dying of disease and malnutrition by the New Year. 
Shortly afterward Bonaparte’s new aide-de-camp, a gentleman of Polish 
extraction named Joseph Sulkowski, entered the city under a flag of truce to 
arrange a cartel for the exchange of prisoners. His impressions reveal 
something of the state of the garrison: “Of the hundred officers I could see 
there were at least sixty sick, and as they were not aware that I understood 
German I listened freely to their conversation, which closely resembled that 
of the invalids of the Hotel Dieu.”7!" 


Consequently, Bonaparte had reason for satisfaction with the general trend 
of events. Although he had been compelled to abandon the attempted union 
with Moreau, whose retreat from the Danube commenced on September 19, 
and had failed to destroy Würmser after Bassano, the record of French 
successes remained imposing enough. The way in which Bonaparte had 
reacted to an unanticipated major move on the part of the enemy reveals his 
flexibility of mind, while the fine quality of his army was proved yet again 
by the sustained marches on short rations which played so large a part in the 
conduct of the campaign. In his zeal to relieve Mantua, the Austrian 
commander in chief had ended up by incarcerating himself within its walls, 
and the third full siege of the great fortress was about to begin. 


For a fuller description of the battle of Castiglione, see Part Three, p. 191. Sérurier’s division 


was in fact commanded by Fiorella on August 5. 


The Hotel Dieu was a hospital for military pensioners in Paris. 


9 
CALDIERO AND ARCOLA 


A new lull descended on the theater, but it was clear that it would be but 
shortlived. On the German front, Moreau’s army fell steadily back before 
the Archduke Charles, and, in spite of the French victory at Biberach on 2nd 
October, the end of the month found the Army of the Rhine-et-Moselle back 
on the west bank of the Rhine. Relieved of pressure on the major front, the 
Aulic Council could again concentrate all its attention on the Italian 
situation and divert more men for the relief of Mantua. 


The situation of the Army of Italy was still far from enviable. In spite of 
repeated appeals for help, reinforcements were slow appearing, and by the 
end of October the French numbered only 41,400 men; of these 9,000 were 
permanently stationed around Mantua, and perhaps as many as 14,000 were 
incapacitated by sickness. It was true that Bonaparte had compelled 
Würmser to shelter within the walls of the great fortress, but the French 
were equally tied to a continued prosecution of the siege. With unknown 
numbers of Austrians massing in the Tyrol preparing to reopen their 
offensive, Bonaparte could not ignore for an instant the garrison of 23,000 
situated in his rear, even though as many as 10,000 of them were already 
crippled with sickness. Whether they liked it or not, the French faced two 
widely separated but dangerous enemies and had no option but to continue 
a Strategic defensive. 


Measures were immediately taken to ensure the protection of the whole area 
against surprise attack. Vaubois’ division, 10,000 strong, was stationed at 
Lavis to block the approaches to Lake Garda, while Massena occupied 
Bassano. These two forces were in communication through the Brenta 
valley which connected them laterally, and Bonaparte felt confident that his 
generals would be able to provide him with early warning of any Austrian 
advance from the north. In Sérurier’s continued absence, the siege of 
Mantua was now entrusted to General Kilmaine. In the center of the 


strategical triangle formed by these three vital posts, Bonaparte established 
his headquarters at Verona, and placed Augereau’s division in central 
reserve around the same town. Smaller detachments held the lower Adige 
and the area around Brescia. Inevitably these dispositions involved a 
considerable amount of dispersal over a large area, but distances had been 
carefully calculated to allow for speedy concentration once the enemy had 
revealed his line of attack. 


The month of October, however, presented Bonaparte with many other 
problems in addition to the threat of a renewed Austrian invasion. The 
unpopularity of the French troops throughout Italy had reached a new 
height. To the Directory’s endless demands for contributions, ruthlessly 
collected by Saliceti and his rapacious colleagues, were added the 
systematic depredations of the troops. The first rapturous welcome had long 
since turned to bitter recrimination and hatred, as the Italians found they 
had exchanged the Austrian “King Log” for the far more demanding French 
“King Stork.” The Pope continued to conspire with Naples, Sardinia, 
Modena and Venice with a view to destroying the French parasite, and it 
took a great deal of political guile and ruthlessness on Bonaparte’s part to 
prevent an irruption. 


Considering his lines of communication through the Col di Tende far too 
exposed, the French commander compelled the Republic of Genoa to accept 
a French base and to exclude British interests. In similar fashion, the tiny 
principality of Modena was occupied on a flimsy pretext, and a series of 
military demonstrations were mounted to overawe the Serene Republic of 
Venice. The Pope’s plot to put 30,000 Neapolitan soldiers into the field 
against the French was narrowly forestalled by a new French treaty with 
Naples signed on 10th October. However, at the very best, these were short- 
term remedies to a very complex problem. In his search for a more 
permanent solution—and aware that his early attempt to ally himself with 
the incipient forces of Italian nationalism had failed—Bonaparte set up 
three new Republics: the Cisalpine, comprising the Milanese; the 
Cispadena, linking Modena and Reggio together, and the Transpadena, 
joining Bologna and Ferrara. At a more propitious moment, Bonaparte 
planned to unite these three states into a single North Italian Republic, but, 
as might be expected, his schemes stirred up immense hostility from vested 


interests, and did little to ensure the political stability they were intended to 
foster. 


These political problems were soon overshadowed by pressing military 
difficulties. Once again the Austrian army was ready to take the field. A 
new force of 46,000 men (exclusive of the garrison of Mantua) was placed 
under the command of Baron Joseph d’Alvintzi, an experienced veteran 
who had seen much service in the Netherlands and on the Rhine. 
Determined to profit from the scattered dispositions of the French, the Aulic 
Council decreed yet another concentric advance by two quasi-independent 
forces under d’Alvintzi and Davidovitch respectively. Bassano and Trent 
were set as the initial objectives for the two forces, for the recapture of 
these towns would provide the two generals with the valuable lateral link of 
the Brenta pass, and enable d’Alvintzi to mass his forces at will along either 
line of operations or, after a concentric advance, unite them at Verona on the 
Adige for the concentrated drive on the French forces besieging Mantua. An 
elaborate scheme of deception was devised to persuade Bonaparte that 
d’Alvintzi’s 28,000 men constituted the sole threat to his security, in the 
hope that Davidovitch’s onslaught with 18,000 at Trent would find the 
French off balance and cause a measure of confusion that would act to the 
Austrian advantage. 


When the offensive got under way in the first days of November, Bonaparte 
delighted the Austrians by reacting as they had hoped. Believing the enemy 
forces north of Trent to be very weak, the French commander ordered 
Vaubois to advance and rout the foe, and thereafter transfer 3,000 of his 
men to the central position around Verona where the remainder of the field 
army was concentrating prior to falling on d’Alvintzi. Vaubois obeyed his 
orders, but the preliminary reports that reached headquarters on November 
5 made it clear that he was faced by a far stronger enemy than had been 
anticipated, and Bonaparte at once modified his original plan. He no longer 
expected that Vaubois would destroy Davidovitch, but instructed him to 
hold his ground while the main attack against d’Alvintzi took place as 
planned, for Bonaparte now hoped to drive the Austrian commander in 
chief out of the Brenta valley before falling on Davidovitch’s rear. 
Meanwhile, Massena slowly withdrew before the two columns of 
d’Alvintzi’s advancing army toward Vicenza, but two attempts to check the 


foe’s pursuit on November 6 at Fontanove and Bassano proved abortive, 
although the fierceness of the fighting somewhat daunted d’Alvintzi’s 
determination. Bonaparte’s second plan had to be abandoned, however, 
when some grim news from the northern sector reached Verona on the 6th. 
Far from holding his position near Trent, Vaubois had been completely 
routed on November 4; both Trent and Roveredo fell to the enemy in quick 
succession, and Vaubois was able to rally his fleeing men only near Rivoli. 


The unforeseen disaster threw the French plans back into the melting pot. 
Bonaparte was forced to abandon for the time being his blow against 
d’Alvintzi and ordered both Massena and Augereau to fall back to the line 
of the Adige and the “central position.” To bolster Vaubois’ shaken troops, 
Joubert was ordered to march on Rivoli, reinforced with two brigades 
withdrawn from the forces besieging Mantua. Altogether these troops 
reinforced Vaubois to a total of 13,000 men. On November 7, Bonaparte 
paid a flying visit to the sector and blistered the recalcitrant troops of 
Vaubois’ command with a fiery rebuke: “Soldiers, I am not satisfied with 
you. You have shown neither bravery, discipline, nor perseverance.... You 
have allowed yourselves to be driven from positions where a handful of 
men could have stopped an army. Soldiers of the 39th and 85th, you are not 
French soldiers. General, Chief-of-Staff! Let it be inscribed on their colors: 
‘They no longer form part of the Army of Italy”? The shamefaced 
soldiers wilted before the lash of his tongue, and better discipline and a 
higher state of morale were soon reestablished. 


However, Bonaparte was still not satisfied that the sector would hold in the 
face of a further determined attack by Davidovitch, and consequently he 
alerted Massena to be ready to march up from the Adige. The events of the 
next days made this unnecessary. Massena made a personal reconnaisance 
of the forward areas on November 7-8 and reported that there were no signs 
of an imminent advance by Davidovitch, and this impression was confirmed 
by Vaubois on the 9th. For the time being, all remained quiet on the Rivoli 
front. 


Reassured about his northern flank, Bonaparte devised a fourth plan of 
operations. Once again the major emphasis of French attentions was 
switched to d’Alvintzi so as to ensure the safety of Verona and make it 


impossible for the two horns of the Austrian attack to join. The Austrian 
commander in chief had meantime made up his mind to march to 
Davidovitch’s assistance before embarking on operations in the direction of 
Mantua, and had crossed the River Alpone at Villa Nova with 17,000 men. 
A preliminary probe toward Verona on the 11th was repulsed, and this 
persuaded d’Alvintzi to close up his main body on the village of Caldiero 
after posting 4,000 men at Arcola to watch the River Adige and protect his 
southern flank. Although he had only 16,000 troops in the whole area, 
Bonaparte reinforced Massena’s division to a strength of 13,000 men and 
launched him in an attack on the 12th against Caldiero. Once again, this 
miscarried, d’Alvintzi inflicting a distinct defeat on the French who lost 
2,000 men and two guns before being forced to take shelter on the west 
bank of the Adige. Bonaparte was left with no option but to bring both his 
defeated divisions back to Verona. 


The Army of Italy was clearly in an increasingly precarious position. Two 
strong foes, each with a record of successes against French troops, 
continued to threaten to converge on Verona; to meet them with a 
reasonable force, Bonaparte might be compelled to raise the siege of 
Mantua yet again, but such an action would release at least a further 17,000 
Austrian troops to operate against his rear, affording the enemy with an 
overall advantage of 20,000 men. Bonaparte’s intelligence staff estimated 
the Austrian strength as at least 50,000, and the young commander became 
very despondent about his chances of survival. “Perhaps the hour of the 
brave Augereau, of the intrepid Massena, of my own death, is at hand,” he 
wrote gloomily to the Directory. “We are abandoned in the depths of 
Italy.”23, He advised Josephine to quit Milan and make for Genoa. 
Understandably, however, the tone of his proclamation to the troops 
sounded a somewhat different note: “We have but one more effort to make 
and Italy is our own. The enemy is, no doubt, more numerous than we are, 
but half his troops are recruits; if we beat him, Mantua must fall, and we 
shall remain master of everything.”?* 


The “last effort” he called for was imposing enough. It was clear that 
Augereau and Massena with their 18,000 men would have to drive back 
d’Alvintzi from the Adige, and the Austrians had now received 
reinforcements to bring their forces in the Caldiero-Arcola area to a total of 


at least 23,000. To fight at a numerical disadvantage was contrary to 
Bonaparte’s strategic theory of concentration, but in this case he had no 
apparent alternative. Vaubois away to the north was already outnumbered, 
and any major weakening of his slender forces might cause irretrievable 
disaster; similarly, no further troops could be drawn away from Mantua 
without abandoning the siege and releasing the garrison. Like a juggler 
keeping three balls in the air at once, Bonaparte had to balance the dangers 
of the three sectors against each other, keeping them in clear relative 
perspective. Although he had singled out d’Alvintzi as his main target, it 
was only too clear that an aggressive move on the part of Davidovitch or 
even by Würmser might compel the French to abandon their operations 
against the main Austrian army and move every available man to reinforce 
the threatened area. Defeat on any sector could well spell catastrophe and 
the destruction of the Army of Italy. 
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The Battle of Arcola: the first day, November 15, 1796 


This atmosphere of strategic uncertainty and impending peril forms the vital 
background to the drawn-out three-day struggle of Arcola. During the 
period of stress Bonaparte revealed some of his greatest talents. The Italian 
historian, Carlo Botta, generally no admirer of Napoleon, wrote: “His 
movements and tactics on this critical occasion were those of a consummate 
master of the art of war... They were conceived and executed with the 
rapidity of lightning, nor had the Austrians any notion of what he was doing 


until Bonaparte had chosen his own ground and entirely changed the state 
of the campaign.”2> 

Bonaparte’s plan was a reversion to the type of operation carried out against 
Beaulieu at Lodi and Würmser at Bassano—une manoeuvre sur les 
derriéres. He intended to rush all available troops from Verona to seize 
Villa Nova, using the Adige to cover his advance, in order to seize the field 
park and convoys of the Austrian army. This move would without a doubt 
compel d’Alvintzi to abandon his advance on Verona and retreat to reopen 
his lines of communication. To do this, he would be forced to fight the 
French on a ground of their own choosing in the marshy area enclosed 
between the rivers Alpone and Adige, and on a narrow front where the 
Austrians, losing all the advantages of their numerical superiority, would 
find it extremely difficult to deploy. The great facility the French troops had 
displayed in adapting themselves to difficult terrain augured well for their 
chances, but at best it was a gamble. 


To succeed fully, the plan depended upon the rapid capture of Villa Nova 
before d’Alvintzi could react. The problem to be solved, therefore, was the 
means of transferring the army to that point without fatally weakening the 
defenses of Verona or prematurely revealing the French intention. 
D’Alvintzi’s advance guard was within sight of the city on the 14th, and if 
Verona fell to the Austrians while Bonaparte was still marching against their 
rear, all would be lost, for only Vaubois would then stand between 
d’Alvintzi and Davidovitch. To minimize this risk as far as was possible, 
Bonaparte entrusted the city’s defense to General Macquard and some 3,000 
men drawn from Vaubois, and set off during the night of November 14 for 
the village of Ronco, 18 miles away from Verona, accompanied by most of 
his field force of 18,000 men. By daybreak on the 15th, Andréossy, the 
army’s chief engineer, had built a pontoon bridge over the Adige and the 
French troops were soon crossing into the vast marshes adjoining the north 
bank, which were crossed by only three causeways. Bonaparte, however, 
was by no means confident of success: “The weakness and exhaustion of 
the army,” he wrote, “causes me to fear the worst. We are perhaps on the 
eve of losing Italy.”° 


Augereau’s troops were the first across, Massena’s following on their heels. 
The latter set off to the left to seize the village of Porcile. They soon 
brushed with Provera’s advance guard, but in no time the village was in 
French possession and the Army of Italy’s west flank was at least 
temporarily secure. D’Alvintzi was still blissfully unaware of Bonaparte’s 
intentions, although he now knew he had divided his army. Augereau 
unfortunately met with less success. His mission was to sweep over the 
Alpone and capture the village of Villa Nova, but as the head of his column 
approached the bridge at Arcola it was met by a withering fire from the 
dyke on the left bank of the Alpone, a mere hundred yards from the 
causeway the French were using. Two battalions of Croatian infantry and 
several guns were well sited to sweep the exposed roadway for a distance of 
more than half a mile, and faced by this formidable obstacle the French 
troops refused to advance, but took cover behind the dykes. This check had 
a crippling effect on the development of Bonaparte’s original plan. “It 
became of the greatest importance,” he recorded, “to seize Arcola and 
thereafter fall on the enemy’s rear, taking the bridge over the Alpone at 
Villa Nova, which provided his only retreat and beyond which lay the only 
place where his army could fully deploy.”2’ Every hour that passed made it 
more improbable that d’Alvintzi would be trapped, and Bonaparte strained 
every nerve to secure the crucial crossing over the river. He sent off Guieu 
with 3,000 men to search for a crossing near Albaredo to take Arcola from 
the east, but this inevitably took valuable time. Meanwhile 3,000 Austrian 
reinforcements moved up on Porcile, and a similar force under Metrouski 
arrived to strengthen the defense of Arcola, while under the cover of these 
forces an alarmed d’Alvintzi was already retiring with half his army from 
the approaches to Verona and the chance of cutting him off was fast 
receding. At one period a desperate Bonaparte seized a tricolor and led 
Augereau’s men forward in a new attack against the bridge of Arcola, but at 
the critical moment when success hung in the balance an unknown French 
officer flung his arms round his commander in chief and exclaimed: 
“General, you will get yourself killed, and if you fall we are lost; you shall 
not go farther; this is not your place.” À In the ensuing confusion Bonaparte 
fell into a canal, and was only saved by the devotion of his aides-de-camp, 
who hauled their bedraggled commander to safety under the very bayonets 
of the Austrian counterattack. Thus all direct attacks failed to penetrate the 
Austrian defenses. 
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The Battle of Arcola: the second day, November 16, 1796 


All this time d’Alvintzi’s retreat to Villa Nova continued. “From the top of 
the church spire at Porcile the French watched, with chagrin, their victim 
escape,”?? but there was nothing they could now do to close the trap. 
Guieu’s intrepid troops captured the town of Arcola at seven in the evening, 
but this was six hours too late for, even if it had been possible to press on to 
Villa Nova, at least half of the main Imperial army was already safely 
drawn up to defend the town. Disturbing news had also reached French 


headquarters from the northern sector, where it appeared that Vaubois had 
been driven back to Bussolengo. In the light of this information Bonaparte 
took the hard but sensible decision to abandon Arcola and his hardwon 
gains on the farther bank of the Alpone, and withdraw his troops over the 
Adige in case it should be necessary to march off in haste to succour 
Vaubois. 


Nevertheless, the first day of Arcola had not been without its successes; the 
threat to Verona was over, and d’Alvintzi had clearly given up all hope of 
an early junction with Davidovitch, while the precipitation of the Austrian 
retreat showed how much the unexpected French maneuver had alarmed the 
enemy. 


The next morning Bonaparte decided to renew the attack on Arcola, as no 
news of further activity by Davidovitch had come in. Naturally enough the 
Austrians had reoccupied Arcola and Porcile during the night, and so 
everything had to be fought for again. A day of bitter fighting among the 
dykes resulted in the recapture of Porcile, but Arcola remained in Austrian 
hands, and General Vial’s attempt to bridge the Alpone near its mouth also 
failed. However, the Austrians were suffering severe casualties, and 
d’Alvintzi’s nerve was becoming ever more shaken. Consequently, early on 
the following day, the Austrian commander in chief sent a message to 
Davidovitch stating that he would only be able to beat off one more French 
attack. The battle of attrition, as it had now become, was working in the 
French favor. In the evening, Bonaparte again withdrew his forces to the 
right bank of the Adige so as to be prepared for any sudden emergency in 
the north, leaving only a small advance guard on the opposite side. That 
night, General Kilmaine brought up 3,000 welcome reinforcements from 
Mantua. 
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The Battle of Arcola: the third day, November 17, 1796 
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The Battle of Arcol a, November 17, 1796 (third day). In the foreground is 
the pontoon bridge built by Andréossy’s sappers; in the middle distance, 


beyond Arcola (left), Augereau’s troops are in the process of forcing back 
Alvintzis line. 


The 17th dawned with no alarming news from Vaubois, so the French 
prepared a third attack against d’Alvintzi. By this time the general situation 
was turning decidedly to Bonaparte’s advantage. D’Alvintzi’s army was 
now split into two unconnected parts, no less than a third of his effective 
strength fighting in the marshes under Provera and Hohenzollern. That 
meant Bonaparte enjoyed a numerical superiority over each enemy wing 
and had maneuvered the foe into a false position. Bonaparte decided to 
attack d’Alvintzi’s main force to complete his demoralization. Massena’s 
division was therefore given the task of engaging the enemy’s attention 
among the marshes while Augereau made for the Albaredo crossing, took 
Arcola in the rear, and swept on to capture San Bonifacio. 


In the event, however, most of the honors of the day were won by Massena. 
His recrossing of the Adige at Ronco was bitterly contested by a force of 
Austrians, and at one point halfway through the operation disaster 
threatened the French when the bridge collapsed, but in due course the 
enemy was beaten off after the damage had been repaired. Continuing to 
carry out his orders, Massena stationed a single brigade on the Arcola and 
Porcile roads and concealed the rest of his division amongst the willows 
and dykes. The Austrian garrison of Arcola fell for the bait and launched an 


attack on the exposed brigade, which fell back under heavy pressure, 
leading their pursuers straight into the ambush. The Austrians lost heavy 
casualties and were thrown into confusion by this surprise, and Massena 
seized the opportunity to recapture part of Arcola at bayonet point. 


Massena’s success offset Augereau’s difficulties. Part of his column was 
diverted to Legnano where there was a good bridge, but the remainder of 
his division safely reached Albaredo, only to find the crossing strongly 
defended, and several efforts failed to dislodge the Austrians from the area 
between the crossing place and Arcola. Bonaparte devised a stratagem to 
overcome the difficulty. Aware of the low state of Austrian morale, he 
dispatched a small force of the Guides with four trumpeters to create a 
diversion in the enemy’s rear. These men forded the river unseen by the 
Austrians and proceeded to make so much noise that the local commander 
feared he was under heavy attack and ordered a rapid retreat to rejoin the 
main body. As their opposition wavered, Augereau’s men poured up the 
river bank to join part of Massena’s division at Arcola, and from there onto 
the plain. This move coincided with the arrival of the column from 
Legnano. Faced by what appeared to be a major attack against his rear 
areas, d’Alvintzi ordered his whole army to retire overnight toward 
Vicenza. The next morning the French patrols found the enemy gone. 


So ended the battle of Arcola. A three-day struggle had resulted in a definite 
victory for Bonaparte. The French inflicted at least 7,000 casualties for the 
loss of 4,500 besides thwarting d’Alvintzi’s main intention of linking his 
forces with those of Davidovitch. It had been a notable achievement of 
endurance, and the army returned to Verona on the 18th. 


Profiting from his central position, Bonaparte at once switched all his 
power against Davidovitch. His intervention came in the nick of time for 
during the day of the 17th, Davidovitch had at last launched the long- 
anticipated attack against Vaubois and beaten the French back to 
Castelnuovo. Leaving the cavalry to pursue the retreating d’Alvintzi, 
Bonaparte rushed his infantry to his subordinate’s assistance. Augereau 
conducted a forced march up the left bank of the Adige in an attempt to 
envelop Davidovitch in the vicinity of Dolce on November 21, but the 
Austrian commander realized his peril at the very last moment, managed to 


slip out of the trap and beat a hasty retreat towards Trent. This maneuver 
cost him 1,500 prisoners besides the loss of two bridging trains, nine 
cannon and most of his baggage. The news of his withdrawal finally 
persuaded d’Alvintzi to abandon the present attempt to reach Mantua and 
withdraw up the Brenta to regroup his shaken forces. 


Thus the third Austrian attempt at a counteroffensive had fared no better 
than its predecessors; both parts of d’Alvintzi’s army had suffered a sharp 
reverse and been driven back respectively to Bassano and the Tyrol without 
obtaining even a glimpse of Mantua where the garrison was now down to 
twenty-eight days’ rations. Yet it had once again been a close shave for the 
French, and only Bonaparte’s genius had averted catastrophe in the face of 
superior enemy forces. Arcola had been the climax of the campaign, and 
was probably General Bonaparte’s greatest achievement to date. The 
German historian and commentator von Clausewitz summed up the success 
as follows: “What is it, then, that turned this hotly contested battle into a 
victory for Napoleon? It was a better use of the elements of tactics, a greater 
bravery in the field, a superior mind, and boldness without any limits.”2? 
Bonaparte had revealed himself as a true master of the strategic defensive. 
He did not allow the reverse at Caldiero to blunt his determination, but at 
once embarked upon a second, bolder scheme of operations. The great 
American historian Dodge wrote an appropriate summary of the campaign: 
“There are few short struggles which better illustrate the strength of interior 
lines coupled to vigorous offense, as well as exhibit the weakness of 
operations conducted by divided or concentrically operating forces”?! 


However, Bonaparte’s work was not yet completed; the Austrian will to 
resist was still far from broken, and before many weeks had passed the 
Army of Italy was to face one last desperate Imperial effort to avert the fall 
of the great fortress of Mantua. 


10 
RIVOLI 


By the end of November the French Government was eager to see the war 
ended, even at the cost of a compromise peace. Negotiations were duly 
opened with the Emperor, General Clarke representing the Directory, but 
they at once broke down over the issue of Mantua. The Austrians demanded 
the right to reprovision the fortress while the talks were in progress, but this 
was out of the question from the French point of view. 


The Army of Italy in the meantime was putting itself into the best possible 
positions to meet d’Alvintzi’s next advance. The Austrian general hovered 
threateningly in the neighborhood of Bassano, receiving reinforcements 
which eventually brought his army up to a total of 45,000 men. 


As we have already remarked, there were three main routes which the 
Austrians might use to approach Mantua: down the Adige, through the 
Brenta valley to Vicenza, or along the River Chiese in the French rear. As 
on each previous occasion, Bonaparte had to dispose his troops so as to 
cover each possible approach until the enemy revealed his main line of 
operations. This necessity placed a heavy and continuous strain on French 
resources. The army had received several new brigades of reinforcements to 
bring its fighting strength up to 34,500 men in addition to the 10,000 
outside Mantua and perhaps as many more stationed along the lines of 
communication, but the extent of its responsibilities, and in particular the 
need to isolate the garrison of Mantua, made it impossible for Bonaparte to 
take the offensive. Every nerve, therefore, was strained to devise the best 
possible defensive arrangements. Field fortifications were dug at La 
Corona, Rivoli and along the Lower Adige. Only too aware that 
misinformation and delayed transmission of news had aggravated several of 
the crises in previous months, the French commander refashioned the 
communications system. A series of courier posts were set up to link the 
various detachments with Headquarters, and a system for passing news by 


cannon shot was devised. The artillery was re-equipped and brought to a 
strength of seventy-eight field pieces, and many old and inefficient officers 
purged. On the eve of d’ Alvintzi’s last attack, the French troops were placed 
as follows: Joubert’s division was holding the area between La Corona and 
Rivoli on the east side of Lake Garda, supported by Massena at Verona. 
Augereau was stationed on the lower reaches of the Adige south of Ronco, 
while General Rey occupied the western shores of Garda. Vaubois was 
relegated to the minor command of Leghorn, relieving the convalescent 
Sérurier who, to his delight, was reinstated in command of the siege of 
Mantua before the end of December, Kilmaine having been taken ill in his 
turn. 


Bonaparte made use of the quiet period in December to conclude a 
convention with the Grand Duke of Tuscany and to prepare an expedition 
against the Pope, the inveterate enemy of France. But the operation was 
never put into effect, for on January 8, 1797, Augereau reported that his 
outposts had been driven back on Legnano by an Austrian attack. The 
French commander in chief received these tidings on the 11th, and at once 
returned to his centrally located headquarters at Roverbella to study the 
development of events. Moving on to Verona, he reached the city to find 
Massena under attack, but Bonaparte still did not consider that d’ Alvintzi 
had revealed his full hand. Augereau, on the contrary, was convinced he 
was under serious attack and appealed for assistance. Bonaparte gave this 
active consideration but lingered for definite information from the Garda 
sectors, where conditions remained suspiciously quiet. Writing to Joubert 
on the morning of the 13th, Bonaparte revealed his lingering uncertainties: 
“Let me know as soon as possible whether you consider the enemy on your 
front to number more than 9,000. It is vitally important that I should know 
whether the attack being made upon you is serious ... or merely a 
secondary affair designed to put us off. Here at Verona the enemy numbers 
about 6,000 men and I am at this moment ordering an attack. If there are 
nine or ten thousand facing you—as there must be if the enemy intends a 
real attack—it follows that there can be no more than a similar number at 
Legnano, and if that is so, and if your attack and mine here succeed, as they 
must, by this evening, then I have no need to fear that they will get over the 
Adige.”?2 


The reply to this dispatch arrived at 3:00 


ew. and left no further trace of doubt. Joubert reported that he had been 
attacked by large forces and pushed out of La Corona. D’Alvintzi had 
revealed his hand at last. The Austrian general was launching a multiple 
attack, but his major effort was from the north. One column, 6,200 strong, 
under Bayalitsch had struck at Verona, while Provera, with 9,000 men, 
attacked Legnano, hoping to break through over the Adige to Mantua, link 
up with Würmser and then attack the French in the rear. Meanwhile, 
d’Alvintzi was moving with the mass of the army, 28,000 strong, to crush 
Joubert in the Adige valley. 


Bonaparte’s reaction was immediate. Ordering Joubert to hold firm at all 
costs, he set out at once for Rivoli to join him, summoning Massena and 
Rey to do the same. “The enemy’s plan is at last unmasked,” he wrote to 
Sérurier, “he is marching with considerable forces on Rivoli.” Three 
thousand men were left to garrison Verona, the rest hurried north. 


The terrain over which the battle of Rivoli was fought undoubtedly favored 
the defense. Several good roads lead north from Verona to the horseshoe 
formation of the Trombalore Heights, interposed between the rivers Adige 
and Tasso, greatly facilitating the concentration of troops. The northern 
approaches to the plateau of Rivoli offered the Austrians fewer facilities. 
Between Lake Garda and the Tasso towered the difficult obstacle of Mount 
Baldo, crossed only by tracks; separating the Tasso and the Adige valleys 
stretched the high spur known as Mount Magnone, and to the east lay 
further mountains. The only good roads available to the Austrians were two 
in number, one running down each side of the Adige, but only the western 
highway offered a direct approach to Rivoli by way of the gorge and village 
of Osteria. D’Alvintzi had no choice, therefore, but to bring all his artillery 
and trains down these roads in two columns. His other forces were 
compelled to move across country with only a few mountain guns. 


The Austrian general made several errors that reduced his chance of victory. 
He failed to follow up his initial success against Joubert on the 12th, and 
this afforded Bonaparte just enough time to reinforce his forward division. 


The slowness of the Austrian advance was partly due to the nature of the 
ground and partly to the increasing shortage of rations caused by a 
miscalculation on the part of d’Alvintzi’s quartermasters. But the greatest 
drawback was the complexity of the battle plan, which envisaged an attack 
by no less than six columns advancing over a vast area of ground. Three 
columns under generals Liptay, Koblos and Ocksay were ordered to assault 
the northern side of the plateau, but the absence of roads in the sector meant 
that they had to do this unsupported by cannon. Two more columns, those 
of Lusignan and Wukassovitch, were to outflank the Rivoli position from 
the west and east respectively and fall on the French rear, while 
Quasdanovitch’s 7,000 men, supported by the Austrian cannon, stormed up 
the Osteria gorge after driving back the French outposts from the ridge of 
Mount Magnone. The problem of coordinating these diverse efforts was to 
prove too much for General d’ Alvintzi. 


Bonaparte rode ahead of his troops to join Joubert at Rivoli at 2:00 


am. On the 14th, just in time to prevent the withdrawal of the outnumbered 
French division. The two commanders then rode forward to inspect the 
position. “The scene was lit by superb moonlight,” wrote Bonaparte. “We 
scaled the different heights and observed the lines of enemy camp fires; 
they filled the space between the Adige and Lake Garda ... we could easily 
distinguish five camps, each belonging to a column.”?4 It was clear that the 
village of San Marco was one key to the position; its possession by the 
French would divide the Austrian assault in two, and Bonaparte at once 
ordered its reoccupation. The battle was obviously going to be a race 
against time; everything depended on the speed of the reinforcements’ 
arrival to counteract the progressive commitment of the scattered Austrian 
detachments. By 6:00 


am. the leading echelons of Massena’s division were visible from the field 
headed by a battery of horse artillery. Bonaparte ordered Joubert to occupy 
the eastern side of the plateau with one brigade to hold the key positions of 
San Marco and the Osteria gorge, and to send his remaining two brigades to 


occupy the northern sector and hold off Koblos and Liptay, whose attack 
could be expected first. Massena, who had arrived ahead of his men, was 
instructed to hold the Tasso valley on the left flank with a brigade and mass 
the remainder of his division, as it arrived, in reserve around Rivoli. 


The battle of Rivoli began at daylight when Joubert advanced his 10,000 
men with their 12 cannon, and a further 6 provided by Massena, to drive 
back the first three Austrian columns totaling some 12,000 in all. At first the 
French attack went well, capturing the hamlet of San Giovanni from the 
enemy, but Koblos succeeded in checking Joubert’s advance, and Liptay 
began to work round the flank of the westernmost French brigade. This 
threat became critical when the 85th demi-brigade, which it will be 
remembered had already misbehaved under Vaubois in November, broke 
and fled. Bonaparte at once ordered up part of Massena’s reserve from 
Rivoli. The general rode off ahead of his men and was almost taken captive 
by the advancing Austrian troops. “Prisoner! Prisoner!” they cried, but with 
superb unconcern the gallant André turned his back on his foes and rode off 
whistling to rejoin his advancing troops, who soon stabilized the position. 
By eight o’clock the French had 17,000 men on the field, and this figure 
would rise to 23,000 by midday if Rey arrived in time from the west bank 
of Lake Garda and was able to join his comrades. 
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The Battle of Rivoli, January 14-15, 1797 


As the morning progressed, the battle became increasingly serious for the 
French. The Austrians in the Adige valley had seized the opportunity 
offered by the distractions on the northern sector to mount several batteries 
on the further side of the river and to seize the approaches to the crucial 
Osteria gorge, including the overlooking crest of Monte Magnone. The 
main Austrian attack was clearly imminent, but at this very moment a new 
threat developed to worry the French. Lusignan’s column, after making a 
long detour which had taken up most of the morning, suddenly appeared 
along the ridge to the south of Rivoli, cutting Bonaparte off from further 
reinforcement. The task of reopening the line of retreat was entrusted to the 
18th demi-brigade newly arrived from Lake Garda. Bonaparte addressed 
the men: “Brave Eighteenth,” he cried, “I know you; the enemy will not 
stand before you.” He was followed by Massena: “Comrades,” shouted the 


latter, “in front of you are 4,000 young men belonging to the richest 
families in Vienna; they have come with post-horses as far as Bassano; I 
recommend them to you.” With a roar of laughter the troops advanced, 
crying, “En avant !” 


Meanwhile the crucial battle was developing in the Osteria gorge. The 
Austrian grenadiers seized the village at eleven o’clock and appeared to be 
on the point of breaking through Joubert’s tired men. Bonaparte’s tactical 
insight told him that Koblos and Liptay were, for the time being, spent 
forces, and he at once realigned Joubert’s brigades to meet the eastern 
threat. A battery of light artillery poured case shot into the dense Austrian 
column at point-blank range. A lucky shot exploded two Austrian 
ammunition wagons, causing fearful carnage, and into the confusion the 
French launched a charge of 500 infantry and horsemen led by Leclerc and 
Lasalle. The Austrians reeled back before these repeated blows, and soon 
the gorge was clear. Bonaparte had successfully surmounted the main crisis 
of the battle, but every man had to be immediately rushed back to the 
northern edge of the plateau to repulse the regrouped forces of Koblos and 
Liptay. This was done with great élan, the French splitting the Austrian 
army into two parts. They were then free to turn their attentions against the 
Austrian flanking columns. Lusignan’s division lost 3,000 prisoners, caught 
between Rey’s arriving troops and Massena’s reserve brigade from Rivoli. 
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The Battle of Rivoli, January 14, 1797—a romanticized reconstruction; in 
the background is the Osteria Gorge 


By five in the evening the victory was practically complete, but Bonaparte 
had no time to linger. During the afternoon news had arrived that Provera 
was attempting to bridge the Adige at Anghiari, and as soon as the major 
issue of the day at Rivoli was beyond doubt, Bonaparte handed over the 
battle to Joubert and Rey, and hurried south with Massena’s hard-fighting 
brigades to prevent Provera from penetrating to Mantua. 


This was a heavy responsibility for Joubert; only Lusignan’s column of the 
six Austrian divisions had been destroyed, and d’Alvintzi still controlled 
close to 20,000 men. The second phase of the battle of Rivoli was fought on 
the 15th, and Joubert fully justified the confidence placed in him. At its 
close, the three central Austrian columns fled for La Corona, but were 
forestalled by Murat and Vial who seized the gorges and took many 
prisoners. “I have followed exactly your arrangements for the attack of the 
Corona,” wrote Joubert to Bonaparte that evening; “the success has been 
beyond all hopes; three guns, 4,000 or 5,000 prisoners, and d’Alvintzi 
himself precipitated down the rocks and flying like a skirmisher up the 
Adige without any soldiers, such is a summary of this affair.”? The total 
Austrian losses over the two days’ fighting numbered 14,000 men, 
including 11,000 prisoners. The survivors retreated in disorder up the 
Adige, and the last great Austrian offensive was practically over. 


There only remained Provera and the starved garrison of Mantua to contend 
with. Bonaparte and Massena were too late to prevent Provera’s 9,000 men 
crossing the Adige and making for the city. The Austrian general deftly 
evaded Augereau’s attempt to intercept his march, losing 2,000 men in the 
process, but the remainder of his force came within sight of Mantua on the 
15th. There, however, they found the approaches to the city firmly blocked; 
Sérurier’s troops held La Favorita and Fort St. Georges, thus cutting both 
roads. On the 16th Würmser launched a last sortie from the town in an 
attempt to reach Provera, but this, too, was held back, and in the afternoon 
Bonaparte came up in the Austrian rear. Provera was left with no option but 
to surrender with 6,000 men at La Favorita. 


In five days’ fighting and marching, “Bonaparte had reduced the Austrian 
army of 48,000 men to a mere 13,000 fugitives. This had been achieved 
only by the superb endurance and courage of the French infantry. Massena’s 


division, for instance, had fought an action at Verona on the 13 th, marched 
all night to reach Rivoli early on the 14th, fought all day against d’Alvintzi, 
been put back on the road that evening, marched all night and all the 15th 
for Mantua, and finished their exertions with a skirmish at La Favorita on 
the 16th. Thus the men fought three combats and covered 54 miles in 120 
hours. It was an astonishing performance, and the divisional commander 
certainly deserved his later title of Duke of Rivoli. His only possible rival 
for the honor was Joubert, but that brilliant officer was not destined to 
survive long enough to share in the titles distributed under the Empire. 


The destruction of d’Alvintzi and Provera meant the fall of Wiirmser’s 
Mantua. Without hope of relief, the old warrior held out until the end of the 
month, but on February 2, 1797, the great fortress finally passed into French 
hands. Of the garrison of 30,000 men, only 16,000 were fit enough to march 
out into captivity. Bonaparte justly delegated the honor of receiving the 
capitulation to Sérurier, and as a chivalrous gesture in recognition of 
Wiurmser’s gallantry permitted him to leave the city a free man with an 
escort and all the honors of war. 


The fall of Mantua practically completed the French conquest of North 
Italy. The Austrian armies had finally been driven back onto the Alps, and 
Bonaparte was free to consolidate and expand his achievement. The same 
day that Sérurier was receiving Wirmser’s surrender, his commander in 
chief was heading for papal territory. Leaving Joubert with 10,000 men to 
hold Trent, Bonaparte swept into the Romagna with 9,000 men, and 
compelled the Holy Father to accept the Treaty of Tolentino, thereby 
providing the Directory with 30 million francs for the further prosecution of 
the war against Austria. For in spite of the disaster of Rivoli and the loss of 
Mantua, the Austrian Government refused to come to terms with the French 
Government, and set about creating yet another army under their best 
general, the Archduke Charles. Italy might be safely in French hands, but 
the war had still to be won. 


11 
ADVANCE TO LEOBEN 


The French army was not sufficiently strong after the fall of Mantua to push 
on for Vienna, possessing only 55,000 men, but in the month that followed 
the Directory at last recognized the truth of the military situation and made 
a radical change to their master plan for the conduct of the war. Hitherto the 
Italian front had been accorded little priority in reinforcements, but the 
comparison between General Bonaparte’s successes and the defeats suffered 
by his senior colleagues on the major German front could no longer be 
ignored. In consequence, the war-weary French Government reversed the 
priorities. Bonaparte was to be reinforced to a strength of 80,000 men by 
the transfer of the divisions of Bernadotte and Delmas, and henceforward 
his operations were to be considered the major French effort, designed to 
ease pressure on the Rhine and in due course to win a favorable peace with 
Vienna. 


Typically, however, Bonaparte had no intention of delaying his offensive 
until the arrival of the full reinforcements. He knew that the Archduke 
Charles had collected at least 50,000 troops in the Frioul and the Tyrol. In 
late February these forces were still widely scattered, but every week that 
passed would afford the Imperial commander the opportunity to improve 
his dispositions and gather more men. A rapid blow was clearly indicated, 
and the French commander selected an attack toward Vienna through the 
Frioul. Bonaparte was by no means contemptuous of the abilities of his 
opponent, and his plan of campaign reflects considerable caution. No less 
than one third of the 60,000 available French troops were to guard the Tyrol 
under Joubert’s command along the River Aviso. Bonaparte calculated that 
if an unexpected Austrian offensive should be launched down this old route, 
Joubert would be able to make a fighting retreat of at least ten days’ 
duration to Castel Nuovo, and this would enable Bonaparte to abandon his 
line of advance along the Frioul and place his force on the enemy’s rear at 
Trent by a forced march up the Brenta valley. This, of course, was only the 


emergency plan. If all went well, the two prongs of the French offensive, 
Bonaparte and Joubert, would advance along their respective axis and 
eventually meet in the valley of the River Drave for the final drive on 
Vienna. 


Preliminary operations were opened in the last week of February, when the 
divisions of Massena, Guieu (Augereau’s replacement), Bernadotte and 
Sérurier crossed over the River Brenta and drove back the weak Austrian 
covering forces to Primolano, which fell on March 1. This success opened 
up the route to Trent, and completed Bonaparte’s precautionary measures. 
Ahead of the Army of Italy towered the precipitous defiles of the main 
Alpine chain, but the main offensive had to be delayed for a week to allow 
the snow to clear from some of the vital passes; it was only on the 10th that 
the main advance was recommenced. 


Bonaparte knew from intelligence sources that the Archduke Charles had 
concentrated his main body of troops between the towns of Spilimbergo and 
San Vito and calculated that the Austrian commander intended to make a 
fighting retreat, luring the French into the midst of the inhospitable Alps. 
The Imperial army could choose between four lines of retreat. The first was 
the valley of the Tagliamento; the second led up the river Isonzo to the great 
pass of Tarvis; the third stretched between Laybach and Klagenfurt and, the 
last along the river Mur from Marburg to Bruck through Gratz. In the weeks 
that followed, Bonaparte set himself to close each of these valleys in turn. 


The first stage of the French march lay through Sacile to Valvasone; 32,000 
men marched along the main road to Vienna, while Massena with 11,000 
more remained in the foothills of the Alps to guard the left flank and 
prevent any attempt by Charles to make a dash for the Tyrol. On the 14th, 
Massena defeated a small force led by Lusignan near Serraville, and the 
following day found the advance guard of the main body in Sacile after a 
sharp skirmish. The first large barrier, the river Tagliamento, had almost 
been reached. On March 16, Guieu and Bernadotte stormed over the river 
under cover of a heavy artillery bombardment, taking the Austrians by 
surprise and capturing 6 guns and 500 men. The Imperial army fell back on 
Udine, and Bonaparte had successfully penetrated the first enemy line. 


The French gave the Archduke no rest, but pursued him to the line of the 
Isonzo while Massena advanced on Tarvis. Charles despatched three 
divisions to assist Lusignan hold the gorge dominating the town, but they 
arrived too late, and shortly found themselves caught between two fires as 
Bonaparte moved against their rear. Many of the rank and file eluded 
capture by fleeing into the mountains, but 32 cannon, 400 wagons and 
5,000 prisoners fell into French hands. Meanwhile, Bernadotte was in 
pursuit of the section of the Imperial army retiring on Laybach, and General 
Dugua seized the great arsenal of Trieste with a small force of cavalry. Thus 
the Austrians were forced to abandon their second set of communications, 
but Bonaparte was already growing anxious about the length of his own 
communications. To render these safe, he established a new center of 
operations, intended to serve as a base for his next moves, at Palma Nova. 


During this period Joubert was achieving considerable successes in the 
Tyrol, advancing as far as Botzen, and Bonaparte knew that it was time to 
launch his third attack. The target was now Klagenfurt, and to secure his 
main body’s left flank from the possibility of attack by an Austrian force 
moving from Innsbruck down the Brenner Pass, Bonaparte ordered Joubert 
to occupy Brixen athwart the main road. On March 29, the main army 
entered Klagenfurt with three divisions, those of Massena, Guieu and 
Chabot (who had taken over Sérurier’s command owing to his renewed 
sickness), and Bonaparte was in a position to open communications with 
Joubert down the Drave and Puster valleys. But at Klagenfurt the French 
impetus was exhausted. With large detachments at Brixen and on the Isonzo 
guarding each flank, and Victor with a further force far away in the 
Romagna, Bonaparte no longer had sufficient forces to continue the drive 
on Vienna. To free some of his outlying forces to join up again with the 
main body, the young general took the bold decision of abandoning all his 
communications and set up a new center of operations at Klagenfurt. 
Joubert, Bernadotte and Victor all received orders to concentrate on the new 
center, only 1,500 men under Friant being left to guard Trieste. 


However, now a further difficulty arose. The success of the drive on Vienna 
depended on a concentric advance from Italy and the Rhine by Bonaparte 
and Moreau acting in concert, but the latter showed no sign of taking the 
offensive. This left Bonaparte in an unenviable quandary. He was not strong 


enough to advance on Vienna alone, but if he halted at Klagenfurt, or 
withdrew, the campaign was lost. As day followed day without any further 
move by the Army of Italy, Austrian morale steadily rose. 


Where arms alone could not achieve his purpose, Bonaparte turned to 
diplomacy. On March 31 he addressed an appeal to the Archduke Charles 
calling for a suspension of hostilities, hoping thereby to win a short delay 
which would give Moreau time to take the offensive. To give the impression 
that he was speaking from strength, the Army of Italy daringly pushed 
ahead and on April 7 occupied Leoben. The advance guard reached the 
Semmering Pass, catching a glimpse of the spires and towers of Vienna 75 
miles away to the north. The same day, the Austrians agreed to a five-day 
suspension of hostilities. 


This, however, did not solve the problem more than temporarily; indeed the 
situation soon became steadily worse. Moreau still delayed his offensive, 
while the Tyroleans and the Venetians took the opportunity offered by the 
progressive withdrawals of Joubert and Bernadotte to stage risings. 
Bonaparte again had recourse to diplomacy. On the 13th, he secured a 
further extension of the armistice for five more days, and on his own 
authority, without waiting for the arrival of General Clarke, the Directory’s 
official plenipotentiary, he proposed on the 16th the basis for a full set of 
formal negotiations. As the Imperial court hesitated, the tension rose. If 
April 18 arrived without news of a French move on the Rhine or a favorable 
response from the Schönbrunn, Bonaparte’s weakness would be revealed 
and the gamble lost. On the very last day, the Austrians gave way. Aware 
that Hoche and Moreau were on the point of crossing the Rhine, the 
Imperial ministers advised the Emperor to sign the Preliminaries of Leoben. 
Certain of the terms were subsequently modified in the Peace of Campo 
Formio signed on October 17, 1797, but Bonaparte’s original suggestions 
were largely adopted. In due course the Emperor agreed to cede Belgium to 
France, admit her occupation of the left bank of the Rhine and the Ionian 
islands, and recognize the new Cisalpine Republic formed by uniting Milan, 
Bologna and Modena. In return, the French undertook to hand over the 
Republic of Venice, Istria, Dalmatia and the Frioul to Austria, thus leaving 
the Schönbrunn a foothold in Italy—practically a guarantee of future war. 


The agreement of Leoben formed a fitting climax and termination to the 
hard-fought and extended Italian Campaign of 1796-97. With a few pauses, 
operations had continued for more than twelve months, and the strain on all 
concerned is shown by the high rate of disabling illness which afflicted the 
French senior officers as well as the rank and file. The fighting had nearly 
always been severe, for the regular Austrian army was a doughty opponent 
for all its outdated doctrines, and the greater number of its generals were far 
from being nonentities. The French citizen-soldiery might laugh at the 
“walking muskets” of the Imperial armies, but it took every particle of their 
famed é/an and intelligence to overcome their opponents, and all the 
budding genius of Napoleon Bonaparte to out-think and out-maneuver their 
generals. 


12 
THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS 


The lessons and military significance of the First Italian Campaign are of 
the greatest importance to any understanding of Napoleon’s career as a 
soldier. He was experimenting for the first time with the ideas he had 
already formulated concerning the right handling of armies in the field. 
Apart from the Toulon episode and the short campaign along the Ligurian 
coast in 1794, he had little previous personal experience of active, large- 
scale warfare. To a very considerable extent his brilliance of imagination 
and phenomenal reasoning powers proved sufficient to remedy this 
deficiency, but as might be expected, the youthful General Bonaparte made 
a considerable number of errors in this, his first essay at independent 
leadership. 


He was very fortunate in two circumstances. First, he was not called upon 
to create a new army from nothing, but inherited from Schérer a potentially 
good weapon, despite its obvious deficiencies in food and equipment and 
shortcomings in morale when he first took over the command; moreover, 
his divisional commanders, Massena, Augereau and Sérurier, were all 
experienced soldiers with creditable records, and this fact underlies almost 
all of General Bonaparte’s early achievements. In the second place, he was 
decidedly fortunate in the opponents he was called upon to face while he 
was finding his feet. During the first phase of the campaign, he met only 
Beaulieu, Colli and Argenteau, all soldiers of very indifferent quality; later 
he was fighting the considerably abler Würmser and d’Alvintzi, but 
although these generals proved to be of tougher mettle than their immediate 
predecessors, they were not really the most distinguished or redoubtable 
commanders in the Austrian service. As a result, the fledgling Bonaparte 
was able to profit from the grave mistakes they all committed in their turn, 
and at the same time survive the worst consequences of his own errors. 


It is both interesting and instructive to compare Bonaparte’s early qualities 
and shortcomings with those of his opponents. If we must concede that he 
broke several of the so-called Principles of War at different stages of the 
campaign, there is no doubt that his adversaries were guilty of far more 
serious aberrations. In Bonaparte’s defense it can be pleaded that he was 
learning the trade; but it is impossible to explain his enemies’ failures 
except in terms of professional incompetence and an over-rigid adherence 
to the military ideas of a bygone age. 


No military campaign can be effectively undertaken unless the overall aim 
behind the operations is clearly selected and firmly adhered to. There is 
little to criticize in Bonaparte’s initial objective in April 1796; through sheer 
necessity the stark alternatives facing the Army of Italy were simply “reach 
Lombardy or starve,” and by means of splitting Beaulieu from Colli and 
concentrating his full attentions thereafter against the latter, Bonaparte 
successfully carried out this mission of military survival. However, over the 
succeeding nine months, there are strong indications that the youthful 
general failed to live up to his early showing of single-mindedness. In later 
years he was always insistent that the main aims of any war must be to 
destroy the enemy’s field armies together with his will to offer further 
resistance. In both these particulars he failed in this campaign. He never 
actually destroyed an Austrian army in spite of the fact that he won close to 
a dozen engagements, ranging from the small-scale affairs of Montenotte 
and Lodi to the vaster battles of Castiglione, Arcola and Rivoli. This was 
not by any means wholly his own fault; the French Government was 
exceptionally remiss in the inadequacy of the reinforcements it made 
available for the Army of Italy before the spring of 1797, and this fact 
compelled Bonaparte to spend much of the year on the strategic defensive, 
resorting to ever more desperate expedients to hold the line against the 
repeated Austrian attacks by Count Würmser and d’Alvintzi, ineptly 
managed though these were. 


Nevertheless, he can definitely be criticized on two counts. First, in his 
eagerness to capture the great fortress of Mantua, he allowed his meager 
resources to be split between two conflicting objectives: the defeating of the 
enemy in the field and the reduction of the garrison by siege. It can be 
argued that Bonaparte deliberately utilized Mantua as a magnet to attract 


Austrian armies from the Rhine. But the fact that he was compelled to raise 
the siege twice, and was hard put to survive the Austrian onslaughts, would 
seem to show how narrow was the margin of safety, and this supports the 
criticism that he was to some extent guilty of wavering between two 
alternative courses of action. In the last resort, however, he clearly grasped 
that field operations must be accorded priority. Secondly, it is difficult to 
explain away his summary abandonment of the Directory’s orders to join 
with General Moreau in the Tyrol for a joint advance toward Vienna in the 
Autumn of 1796. When he turned away down the Bretna valley in pursuit of 
the Austrian army he was undoubtedly disobeying his instructions and also 
complying with the wildest hopes of the Aulic Council and General 
Wirmser himself. Mantua, in fact, proved almost as fatal a lure to 
Bonaparte as it did to the Austrian generals, and it was only after its fall in 
February 1797 that the Army of Italy reverted to the original strategy and 
set off for Vienna. Even then, Bonaparte failed to break the enemy’s will to 
resist; the Armistice of Leoben and the subsequent Peace of Campo Formio 
really represent little more than a truce, and in 1800 the whole task of 
conquering North Italy had to be begun again. 


Of course, his opponents’ record in respect of selection and maintenance of 
their aim was even more abysmal. For sheer dogmatic perseverance the 
Austrians cannot really be criticized, mounting as they did four major 
offensives one after another in the space of seven months, but the Aulic 
Council fatally miscalculated the true aim of their endeavors. Instead of 
expending every effort in hunting down and destroying the numerically 
weaker and considerably dispersed French army, they placed first priority 
on the actual relief of Mantua, apparently unaware that the best way to do 
this permanently was by defeating the Army of Italy in the field. Instead, we 
find Wirmser successfully battling his way through to the city in July, 
forcing the French to abandon the siege, but then hesitating for several days 
in the vicinity of Mantua before moving off to seek out Bonaparte. 


This delay gave the French just enough time to concentrate enough men to 
fight and win the actions at Lonato and Castiglione which drove Würmser 
and his colleagues back whence they had come and enabled Bonaparte to 
reopen the siege. On his second attempt two months later, Würmser again 
made his way into Mantua, albeit in rather bedraggled fashion, only to let 


himself be shut up within its walls and thus impose an impossible strain on 
the already depleted resources of the original garrison. Similarly, 
d’Alvintzi’s last attempt to succor Mantua ended in Provera’s relief force 
being compelled to surrender within sight of its walls. Throughout the 
whole year, the lure of Mantua continued to exert a fatal attraction over the 
Austrian field forces and led them to one costly failure after another. 


However much Bonaparte merits criticism for allowing his attention to be 
divided, his record in respect of maintaining ceaseless pressure on the 
Austrians cannot be faulted. Despite the fact that his numerical inferiority 
and the breakdown of the main French offensives on the Rhine front 
compelled him to adopt the strategic defensive for the greater part of the 
period under review, he never abandoned the tactical offensive for a single 
day. Making full use of his central position, he attacked, counterattacked 
and pursued and harassed his stronger adversaries without respite, until he 
broke their resolve and induced them to abandon their missions; 
Bonaparte’s conduct of the Arcola and Rivoli phases of the campaign—to 
name but two instances—proves this aspect of his abilities beyond question. 
The Austrian record, on the other hand, shows the direct reverse: the 
garrison of Mantua, though often superior in strength to their nominal 
besiegers, showed few signs of activity even when General Bonaparte was 
compelled to recall his blockading forces. Only the gallant Count Würmser 
inspired a more offensive mentality during his period of enforced presence 
within the city. On the whole, the Austrian generals in the field showed 
inadequate initiative or aggressive-mindedness, even when the advantage 
was strongly in their favor. For instance, Davidovitch failed to press 
Vaubois’ retreating division to the uttermost during the crucial days in 
November when Bonaparte was striving to complete the battle of Arcola 
against d’Alvintzi, and this negligence undoubtedly cost the Austrians this 
phase of the campaign; Wurmser’s earlier delays before Castiglione is 
another case in point. Bonaparte, on the other hand, undoubtedly did his 
utmost to keep the enemy under attack, and lost very few opportunities of 
doing so, even at the cost of irreplaceable casualties and the growing 
exhaustion of his men. 


One of the basic maxims of Napoleon stresses the all-importance of 
achieving maximum concentration of forces at the right place and time, in 


other words on the battlefield. Another striking feature of the First Italian 
Campaign 1s the way Bonaparte always contrived to bring the greatest 
possible number of his available men onto the field. The Austrians, by 
contrast, repeatedly clung to a form of ill-conceived strategy which 
ultimately played straight into the hands of the French. In each of the four 
attempts to relieve Mantua, the Austrian high command divided their forces 
into unconnected parts routed along divergent lines of advance, which made 
coordinated effort impossible, hoping thereby to divert Bonaparte’s 
attention and cause the fragmentation of his forces. In the event, however, 
they only laid their own forces open to defeat in detail, throwing away the 
chance of commanding a decisive numerical superiority on the critical 
battlefield, thus violating the principle of true economy of force. 


Tactical flexibility and the fine record of the French soldiers on the march 
enabled the commander in chief of the Army of Italy to outdistance and 
confuse his slow-moving and conventionally minded opponents. Bonaparte 
was forever turning up at the unexpected place, whether he was attempting 
to cross the River Po far in Beaulieu’s rear, trying to save Verona by placing 
himself athwart d’Alvintzi’s communications, or rushing North from Arcola 
to strengthen Vaubois’ wavering line. Mobility and surprise were two prime 
factors in our Corsican’s success, enabling him to take on superior enemy 
forces in rapid succession without fatally compromising his chances of 
overall victory. Augereau’s dash to the field of Castiglione, and Massena’s 
sustained march to the field of Rivoli and thence back to Mantua with never 
a breathing space, are further examples of French mobility and endurance. 
By comparison, the elaborate Austrian attempts to out-maneuver the French 
were hopelessly slow and badly coordinated. 


Neither side shone in administrative matters; the French army was as often 
as not hungry, and the need to forage led to serious outbreaks of indiscipline 
and depleted the ranks as before Second Dego. Similarly it was a 
miscalculation of rations that compromised d’ Alvintzi’s chances of success 
at Rivoli. The French spent a great deal of energy and time seeking out 
bridges and fords over the numerous water obstacles of the Po valley, but 
the French Government made no attempt to provide Bonaparte’s army with 
a bridging train of pontoons which might well have eased this problem. One 
wonders whether the bitter fighting for the bridges at Lodi, Ronco and 


Arcola was really necessary, as on each occasion a ford was soon 
discovered close-by. Probably Bonaparte considered the time-consuming 
construction of bridges too tedious a process for his dynamic moves. 


More than anything else, it was Bonaparte’s unequaled gift for binding men 
to his service, instilling in them a devotion to his person closely akin to 
worship, that made his successes feasible. The state of his own morale 
varied considerably at different moments: after Lodi, he felt raised above 
the level of other mortals; before Castiglione we find him hesitant and 
downcast, and again in the crucial days before Arcola. But where his men 
were concerned, despite the fact that he wore them out with marching, fed 
and paid them hardly at all, and made ceaseless demands on their courage 
and endurance, Bonaparte became an idol from Lodi onwards, creating 
those vital personal bonds which would cause his troops to march to almost 
certain death, crying, “Vive Bonaparte!” 


In many ways the Italian Campaign marks the end of an era. The days of 
limited eighteenth-century warfare were fast drawing to a close in the face 
of the energy and ideology of the French Revolutionary armies, now led for 
the first time by a general really worthy of their latent talents. For this 
period marks the emergence of one of the greatest captains of all time. In 
March 1796 Napoleone Buonaparte was known only to comparatively 
restricted circles within France, but a year later his name had become a 
household word throughout Europe. Even after Leoben, however, few 
recognized in the lank youth with the large hat and ungainly footwear 
nicknamed “Puss-in-Boots” by the coquettes of Parisian society the future 
master of two thirds of Europe and the scourge of the ancient monarchies, 
but his record in the field had already established him beyond doubt as a 
fine commander of men, and everyone prophesied a distinguished military 
career. Of all the French generals, only Moreau now stood in equal popular 
esteem. It was already a far cry from the near poverty of Ajaccio and 
Brienne. The young eagle had found his wings; the future lay with Destiny. 
For, as General Massena incisively (if somewhat crudely and 
ungrammatically) remarked: “Ce petit bougre de général leur a fait 
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PART THREE 
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A STUDY OF NAPOLEON’S PHILOSOPHY OF WAR, AN ANALYSIS 
OF HIS STRATEGIC AND BATTLE METHODS—AND THE SOURCES 
OF HIS IDEAS 


INTRODUCTION THE MASTER’S WORDS 


W 


aruasatwavs been one of the most unpleasant and least rewarding forms of 
human activity. As an old Scottish proverb describes it, “War begins when 
hell opens,” and the same sentiment was repeated two centuries later when 
General William Tecumseh Sherman—not the gentlest or mildest of 
soldiers during the American Civil War—said in a speech at Columbus, 
Ohio: “There is many a boy here today who looks on war as all glory, but 
boys, it is all hell.”? Nevertheless, in spite of the natural revulsion that pain, 
suffering and cruelty evoke in the hearts of sane men, there is a strong 
fascination in military affairs which affects almost everybody to a greater or 
lesser extent. As the great writer Thomas Hardy described it, “... War 
makes rattling good history; but Peace is poor reading.” Moreover, for the 
serious student of war, there is an even greater fascination in studying the 
military records of the great captains in the ambitious hope of discovering 
the secret of their successes—and the reasons for their failures—by means 
of a close analysis of their writings and, more importantly, of their actions. 


In this respect there has never been a more rewarding and yet more baffling 
subject for study than Napoleon’s system of waging wars and fighting 
battles. It has attracted an enormous amount of attention from historians and 
commentators—some worshiping uncritically, others circumspectly—but it 


is perhaps fitting that the most realistic and accurate analyses that have 
emerged are contained in the works of two celebrated French military 
historians, namely General H. Camon and Commandant J. Colin.“ Of 
Napoleon’s contemporaries, only two came anywhere near to 
comprehending his military genius. The first was Baron Jomini, who served 
on the Emperor’s staff as an official historian and was Ney’s chief of staff 
before defecting to the Allies in 1813; he came to understand several of 
Napoleon’s underlying ideas but in his subsequent writings unfortunately 
tried to relate them to eighteenth-century concepts. The second 
contemporary authority, the Prussian von Clausewitz, incorporated a great 
deal of the essence of Napoleonic warfare into his famous three-volume 
work On War (which subsequently became the military bible of von 
Moltke, Graf von Schlieffen and the Prussian general staff) although he 
completely misunderstood the significance of the crucial manoeuvre sur les 
derrières which will be described below. 


The chief difficulty which every would-be commentator meets in his 
researches is the fact that Napoleon never really formulated a precise 
system of war—at least not on paper. This was partly due to a deliberate 
desire to keep his contemporaries, even the marshalate, in the dark, but even 
more significant is the fact that his genius was essentially practical rather 
than theoretical. In consequence there are so many variations and 
adaptations to be found in his conduct of campaigns that it 1s all too easy to 
reach the conclusion that he possessed no “system” of any sort. Napoleon’s 
own assertion that “Je n'ai jamais eu un plan d'opérations ”* would appear 
at first glance to confirm this assessment, but any study of the voluminous 
Correspondance will reveal many instances when the Emperor stressed the 
very opposite. Indeed, Napoleon’s official correspondence is riddled with 
inconsistencies, and, in much the same way as a quotation can be found 
somewhere in the Bible to justify almost any form of human activity, 
however extreme or dogmatic, so at one time or another the Emperor 
appears to advocate almost every possible contradictory course of military 
action. Even more disturbing, it is only too easy to misunderstand the true 
import of his declarations because of the ambiguities arising from his 
occasionally misleading choice of words. 


Napoleon, of course, was by birth a Corsican, and never to the end of his 
life did he fully master all the intricacies and finer points of the French 
language. Normally his orders were dictated at high speed to teams of 
perspiring secretaries, who passed their verbatim notes on to Berthier, the 
chief of staff, for expansion into written instructions. Although Berthier had 
a great gift for issuing clear and to the point orders to the corps 
commanders, he was really little more than a glorified chief clerk—as he 
himself freely admitted: “I am nothing in the army,” he once lamented. “I 
receive the marshals’ reports in the name of the Emperor, and I sign his 
orders for him.’ Above all, the irreplaceable Berthier possessed a literal 
mind, and rarely would he presume to change a word of Napoleon’s 
dictation. As a result, small misunderstandings would creep into the orders, 
and this has only served to increase the bafflement of later generations of 
military students seeking the word of the master in his writings. 


A single example will illustrate this difficulty. One of the best-known 
sayings of Napoleon is the following: “The principles of war are the same 
as those of a siege. Fire must be concentrated on a single point [italics 
added] and as soon as the breach is made the equilibrium is broken and the 
rest is nothing.” As Captain B. H. Liddell-Hart has pointed out, subsequent 
military commentators have seized upon the phrase “a single point” and 
largely ignored the really vital word “equilibrium” toward the end of the 
sentence, which undoubtedly holds the real lesson which the Emperor was 
trying to convey. For it is by upsetting the enemy’s “balance” that the 
victory is won; the concentration of fire and the opening of a breach are 
only the means to the true end—which is the psychological destruction of 
the enemy’s will to continue resistance. Nor is this the only 
misunderstanding occasioned by this single observation. Controversy has 
also raged around the word “point,” one school maintaining that Napoleon 
meant the strongest sector of the enemy line, another that he implied the 
weakest. However, a study of the actual campaign which occasioned 
Napoleon’s observation. suggests that he might well have used the word 
“hinge” or “joint” in place of the word “point”; thus a small matter like the 
careless choice of a single word can lead to immense argument and 
misrepresentation.© Many ideas have been attributed to Napoleon which he 
would be the first to refute. 


These problems of inconsistency and lack of clarity notwithstanding, it is 
still from the pages of his official Correspondance that Napoleon’s basic 
theories of war can best be culled. His army bulletins issued on campaign 
and the later writings at St. Helena were often composed with the deliberate 
intention of misleading the enemy or explaining away by special pleading 
some Napoleonic error, and consequently are not to be trusted implicitly. 
But his day-to-day letters and orders contain a wealth of clues, especially 
when he is reproving a subordinate for some mistake or adding an 
explanatory footnote to a complicated set of movement instructions. Under 
such fortuitous circumstances Napoleon dropped occasional “pearls” of 
military wisdom to his marshals which give us an indication of his real 
convictions. But here again great caution has to be exercised. Napoleon 
never held to a rigid set of principles, but evolved and amended his ideas 
continually to meet particular situations; furthermore, he occasionally 
“tailored” his advice to suit the abilities and known proclivities of the 
soldier or statesman he was addressing, and in the process he often appears 
to contradict his most important maxims. The mind of a genius as revealed 
in his writings and orders is necessarily complex and often devious, for so 
is the art of war. There is no doubt that actions are far more revealing than 
words, and it follows that any analysis of Napoleon’s mode of waging 
warfare should take as its starting place a study of the actual events. 


See Bibliography for a list of books by these authors. 


Translation: “I never had a plan of operations.” The real implication is that he was never 


dominated by a hard and fast plan worked out in advance. 


The campaign against Piedmont, 1794. 


13 
DOCTRINAL INHERITANCE 


Just as Napoleon received his army ready-fashioned and tempered for war 
from his predecessors’ of the late Ancien Régime and the early Revolution, 
so, too, did he draw many of his strategical and tactical ideas from earlier 
thinkers and war leaders. One of the most interesting facets of Napoleon’s 
success as a Soldier is his general lack of genuine originality. With certain 
comparatively minor exceptions, Napoleon was not an innovator in his own 
right, but rather the developer and perfecter of the ideas of others; he saw 
more clearly than any other soldier of his generation the full potentialities 
of the French military doctrines. and armed forces of the day, and 
proceeded to combine and exploit those potentialities to the very limit with 
that cold, calculating, ruthless “daemon” of physical and moral drive which 
alone could convert mere possibility into cast-iron achievement. He added 
little to the art of war or the armies of France except victory, and this he 
gained by transforming theory into actuality. 


The development of his military ideas was at first wholly an intellectual 
process, and much of this was certainly carried through during the year 
1788-89, when he was a nineteen-year-old lieutenant stationed at the 
Artillery Training School at Auxonne. Besides being in command of the 
“demonstration squad” charged with the duty of trying out new theories 
pertaining to his parent arm—an occupation stimulating enough in itself— 
the young Bonaparte also found time for intensive reading, using the 
comparatively well-stocked library of the school as the basic nourishment 
for his voracious mental appetites. In the words of General Camon, he was 
“a devourer of books.” Volume after volume was taken up, ruthlessly 
analyzed, then discarded for another. Idea after idea was extracted and 
ruthlessly examined, before being either abandoned as worthless or stored 
away in that amazing memory. Gradually the ideas from different sources 
began to coalesce and amalgamate as Bonaparte’s mathematical mind 
forged through the inessential to grasp the kernel of truth. And little by little 


the underlying concepts of war which were to govern the next twenty-seven 
years of his life began to emerge. It was no easy discipline that the young 
officer set himself. “In military, public or administrative affairs,” he wrote 
years later, “there is a need for deep thought as well as deep analysis, and 
also for an ability to concentrate on subjects for a long time without 
fatigue”? 


Consequently it was from books rather than from actual experience in the 
field that Napoleon initially drew his major military ideas. It is true that 
these convictions were often altered subsequently in the light of acquired 
experience, but beneath them all lay Napoleon’s belief that “In the Art of 
War—as in Nature—nothing is lost, nothing is created.” He was clear in 
his own mind that this early period of his life was the vital formative 
experience. “I have fought sixty battles,’ he asserted years later; “and I 
have learned nothing which I did not know at the beginning”? This 
statement is hardly true, and even if it had been it would have formed the 
most devastating indictment of Napoleon as a general. Military doctrine 
must be a growing science, ceaselessly developing and improving, for once 
it degenerates into mere dogma (as happened to the Prussian army in the 
1800s) disaster invariably looms close ahead. On the other hand few 
contemporary soldiers ever packed into a lifetime so much military 
experience as Napoleon during the eleven years between his commissioning 
in 1785 and his first appointment to the command of an army. 


The young Bonaparte was extremely fortunate in the contacts he was able 
to make during his fifteen-month stay at Auxonne. As already mentioned, 
the commandant of the artillery school at that time was the celebrated 
artillerist, Baron du Teil, one of the first men to realize the potential ability 
of the nineteen-year-old Corsican. Under du Teils guidance and 
encouragement, Bonaparte was induced to undertake deep studies of the 
military art as a whole, as well as of those subjects specially relevant to his 
own particular arm of the service. The old man lent his protégé books— 
including his brother’s celebrated volume on gunnery —and was always 
prepared to discuss with him the finer points of the art of war. Du Teil had 
himself been a disciple of the great Gribeauval,! and there can be no doubt 
that he was an important influence in moulding Bonaparte’s early ideas. 


The library at Auxonne provided a wealth of fare for our Corsican. It is 
interesting to conjecture the names of the chief authors he consulted and the 
main subjects tackled. First on his reading list came works on military 
history. “Read and meditate upon the wars of the greatest captains,” he later 
wrote. “This is the only means of rightly learning the science of war.”!? 
Avidly he read everything he could lay his hands on—particularly the 
histories written by Vegécé, Folard and Grimoard—concerning the 
campaigns of Cyrus and Alexander the Great, of Caesar, Turenne, 
Luxemburg, Prince Eugene, Marshal de Saxe, and, above all, Frederick the 
Great. These heroic figures of the distant or more recent past fired his 
imagination and became his constant mental companions, and, as will be 
seen below, he drew much of his inspiration from their great achievements. 
But he read critically as well as keenly, and learned as much from the errors 
and shortcomings he could detect in his heroes as from their successes. 


Next, he probably passed on to study the writings of contemporary and 
near-contemporary commentators on the military art. Once again Frederick 
the Great topped the list; and his famous “Secret Instruction” to the 
Prussian generals earned Bonaparte’s warm approval and admiration for its 
clear and realistic strategical approach. He also may have tackled the 
writings of the Welshman Lloyd, who had served in the Austrian, Prussian 
and Russian armies successively in the middle of the eighteenth-century, 
and studied the analytical works of Turpin de Crissé, Grimoard and 
Bosroger. But above all, he read and reread the famous Essai général de 
Tactique by Jacques Antoine Hypolite, Comte de Guibert (1743-90), which 
first appeared in 1772 when the author was only twenty-nine, and also his 
subsequent work, Defense du systeme de guerre moderne published seven 
years later. Bonaparte was also strongly influenced by Pierre de Bourcet’s 
Principes de la guerre des montagnes, written between 1764 and 1771, and 
this work underlay many of the schemes of campaign put into operation in 
both 1794 and 1796. As for the study of his parent arm. Napoleon could 
turn to the du Teil brothers and the other disciples of the great Gribeauval. 


To the end of his life, Napoleon paid respect to these authors who between 
them inspired and conditioned his military thought. What precisely did he 
learn at their hands? It would be possible to quote a great many passages 
from these books and then set beside them passages from Napoleon’s 


papers reflecting the same convictions and sentiments, but in the limited 
space available it will prove more convenient to describe the Emperor’s 
philosophy of war, the significant factors he recognized and his systems of 
maneuver and of giving battle, adding notes on the sources which 
influenced the formation of his ideas at each relevant stage. However, a few 
important passages from Guibert merit inclusion at this point, for they 
contain the celebrated prophecy of the coming of both the French 
Revolution and of a great leader; it is quite possible that these words fired 
the ambitions and dreams of the nineteen-year-old artillery lieutenant at 
Auxonne, and they consequently form a suitable starting place for our study 
of the Napoleonic art of war. 


Writing in 1772, the last heyday of the Ancien Régime, the great 
philosopher produced what amounted to a crushing indictment of 
eighteenth-century Europe (and of Napoleon’s future foes) by criticizing the 
economic, political and social systems as well as the current doctrines of 
war, besides foreseeing both the concept of the nation-in-arms and the 
advent of a leader like Napoleon. 


“What can be the result today of our wars?” Guibert asked his readers. 


The states have neither treasures nor a superfluous population. Their 
expenditure even in peace is in excess of their revenues. None the less they 
declare war. They take the field with armies which they can neither recruit 
nor pay. Victors and vanquished are alike exhausted. The mass of the 
national debt increases. Credit falls. Money grows scarce. Fleets are at a 
loss for sailors and armies for soldiers. The ministers on both sides feel that 
it is time to negotiate. Peace is made. A few colonies or provinces change 
masters. Often the source of the quarrels is not dried up, and each side sits 
on its shattered remains while it tries to pay its debts and to sharpen its 
weapons. 


But suppose there should arise in Europe a people endowed with energy, 
with genius, with resources, with government; a people which combined the 
virtues of austerity with a national militia and which added to them a fixed 
plan of aggrandizement; which never lost sight of this system; which, as it 
would know how to make war at small cost and subsist on its victories, 
would not be compelled by calculations of finance to lay down its arms. We 


should see that people subdue its neighbors and upset our feeble 
constitutions as the north wind bends the slender reed.!! 


The governments of his day, Guibert goes on to say in another part of his 
work, prefer to entrust their armies to mediocrities “incapable of forming 
them, passive, docile to everyone’s whims, instead of to a superior man who 
might gain too much credit, might resist the opinions in vogue, might 
become the channel of the military favors of the sovereign and in the end 
the soldier’s man—the born general.” 1? Later he goes on to say (with 
reference to the reduction of superfluous amounts of baggage trains): “Such 
a revolution can be brought about only by a change in the spirit and 
manners that now prevail. But to change the spirit and manners of a nation 
cannot be the work of a writer, whoever he may be. It can be that only of a 
sovereign or of a man of genius, into whose hands great misfortunes and the 
public voice, stronger than cabals, will place for a series of years the helm 
of the machine.” Guibert concludes: “Among men like these let there arise 
—there cannot but arise—some vast genius. He will lay hands, as it were, 
on the knowledge of all the community, will create the political system, put 
himself at the head of the machine and give the impulse of its movement.” 


As the notable British historian, Spencer- Wilkinson comments, “Here was a 
picture to stimulate the intelligence, the imagination and the ambition of a 
young officer.” 13 


Napoleon’s general philosophy of war was basically simple and to the 
point. Once a state of hostilities existed between France and another power 
—whether war was formally declared or not was a matter of minor 
significance—the Emperor set out without delay or hesitation to destroy the 
enemy’s field forces by all available means and thus break the national will 
to resist (or so he hoped). The means to the end were to be the shortest and 
sharpest methods available; all other considerations were to be considered 
secondary. “There are in Europe many good generals,” he declared in 1797, 
“but they see too many things at once. I see only one thing, namely the 
enemy’s main body. I try to crush it, confident that secondary matters will 
then settle themselves.”!4 Here lies the kernel, the central theme, of 
Napoleon’s concept of warfare: the blitzkrieg attack aimed at the main 
repository of the enemy’s military power—his army. 


This realistic, brutal and calculating approach to warfare was a rude break 
from the more gentlemanly military conventions of the eighteenth-century, 
but it is revealing that Napoleon drew much of his philosophy from the 
precepts of Frederick the Great, the famed eighteenth-century ruler and 
general. In the “Secret Instruction” issued to his field commanders in 1748, 
the great Prussian war leader advocated the type of warfare that his even 
greater military successor was to perfect: “Our wars,” wrote Frederick, 
“should be short and lively, for it is not in our interest to protract matters; 
for a long struggle little by little wears down our admirable discipline, and 
only results in the depopulation of our country and the exhaustion of our 
resources.”!> Frederick also outlined the best means of achieving a quick, 
decisive outcome. “You will compel the enemy to fight you on your 
approach; by means of a forced march, you will place yourself in his rear 
and cut his communications, or, alternatively, you will menace a town 
whose preservation is vital to him....”!° These concepts all feature 
prominently in Napoleon’s strategical system, as we shall see. “However,” 
Frederick continues, “you will take good care, in making this type of 
maneuver, to avoid being placed in the same inconvenient situation.” Again 
and again the King of Prussia is adamant that “the bloody decision” (as von 
Clausewitz later described it) was the sine qua non of successful war. “It is 
battles that decide the fate of a state.” Frederick unhesitatingly condemns 
the “wars of position” and of territorial aggrandisement which were 
commonly indulged in during his own day. A contestant must seize the 
initiative and keep it at all costs; the temptation to divide one’s army must 
be resisted; any means to the end—guile, treachery, the destruction of the 
enemy countryside (or even one’s own)—must be fearlessly resorted to. 
Above all, the enemy must be caught off balance: “Generally speaking, all 
enterprises for which the enemy is unprepared will derange him and compel 
him to abandon his position.” “The best battles are those where we force an 
unwilling foe to accept them.” 


Time and again we find Napoleon echoing these general sentiments. “It is 
upon the field of battle that the fate of fortresses and empires is decided.” 1” 
The Emperor approved the combination of force and guile advocated by 
Frederick: “In war all that is useful is legitimate’ was his ruthless, 
opportunist conclusion. However, he was not uncritical of his great 
predecessor; although he constantly reiterated that Frederick’s basic ideals 


were the correct ones, Napoleon was equally certain that Frederick did not 
possess an instrument capable of realizing them in his own time. 


There were other sources from which Bonaparte drew the inspiration for his 
philosophy of war. Guibert made a definite, though somewhat indirect 
contribution, by ceaselessly criticizing the contemporary practice of the 
seventies. “We have forgotten the art of maneuvering armies,” he asserts at 
one point. “We can win outpost actions but we do not know how to win 
great battles,”!® he states at another. Referring to the mediocre generals who 
followed Turenne, Guibert wrote an indictment of the “phoney” aspects of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century warfare. “This policy of never making 
war en masse, that is to say never maneuvering with an entire army at one 
time or daring to fight battles, but instead adopting a policy of 
disintegration—of moves by small numbers which result in the ceaseless 
compromising of isolated corps—this is totally opposed to the principles of 
modern grand tactics. In fact it amounts to a degradation of the art....”!? 
These criticisms the youthful Bonaparte may well have taken to heart. 


In point of time, the advice of Lazare Carnot—the revolutionary “Organizer 
of Victory” and another student of Guibert—was even more topical. In most 
ways Carnot was an administrator rather than a man of action; his greatest 
contribution to Napoleonic warfare lay in the creation of an effective 
weapon out of the chaos and enthusiasm of the Revolutionary volunteer 
armies. But some parts of his military doctrine were undoubtedly relevant: 
“L’Audace, l’Audace—toujours l’Audace” was Carnot’s constant command 
to his generals, reitterating the words of the great Danton. In many ideas he 
closely followed Guibert’s doctrines, and he approached the secret of 
successful war when he wrote that “The art of the general is to achieve 
superiority whenever the foe presents himself.”2? However, Carnot had not 
the ability or character to force the full adoption of his convictions, and it 
was left to one far greater than he to pursue these ideas to their logical and 
practical conclusion. 


Following the defeats sustained in the Seven Years’ War, French military experts sought a new 
tactical doctrine for the infantry. The relative advantages of fighting in line or column were 
carefully weighed. Each formation had its champions, and the result was what were known as 


les grandes querelles. Guibert—on balance—came out in favor of linear formations, but 


acknowledged the value of columns for moving into action, especially over broken ground. 
The protagonists of the column, most particularly Folard and Mesnil-Durand, discounted the 
effects of infantry fire power, and preached the allimportance of shock and weight. The Due de 
Broglie experimented with the latter suggestions at the Camp of Vassieux in 1778, and found 
them largely impracticable; the eventual outcome was a compromise, embodied in the 
Provisional Drill-Book of 1788, which refused to be dogmatic on the matter but taught the 
advantages conferred in many situations by adoption of “l’ordre mixte’”—a combination of 
line and column. This Drill-Book was reissued in an edited form in 1791, and formed the 
theoretical basis for the infantry tactics employed throughout the Revolution, Consulate and 
First Empire. (See Part Six, Ch. 32.) 


The Chevalier Jean du Teil (1733-1820): De L'usage de l'artillerie nouvelle dans la guerre de 
campagne ...”’ Paris (1778). 


Jean Baptiste Vacquette de Gribeauval (1715-89)—the protégé of the controversial Due de 
Choiseul—introduced far-reaching reforms into the French artillery. In so doing he was 
partially continuing the work of earlier experts, but his influence was fundamentally important. 
Although the effectiveness of much of his work was interrupted by periods of official disfavor 
and the ruthless opposition of the reactionary “Reds” (led by la Vallière the Younger), the ideas 
of Gribeauval and his supporters (collectively known as “the Blues”) eventually triumphed in 
1774, when King Louis XVI ordered the full implementation of his systems. 


Gribeauval’s reforms touched almost every aspect of French gunnery, Types 
of field artillery were standardized into three main categories (12-, 8- and 4- 
pounders), supplemented by a fixed proportion of 6” howitzers and mortars. 
Cannon were lightened by shortening the barrels, improved casting methods 
were introduced, and trails, carriages and caissons were redesigned. Thus 
the new-type 8-pounder, including trail and carriage, weighed 1,600 Kgs.— 
as compared to 3,200 Kgs. of the older cannon it replaced. Stronger, larger 
wheels and better harnessing arrangements improved mobility, whilst the 
improvement of sights, the introduction of inclination-markers and the issue 
of gunnery tables improved performance in action. The introduction of 
prepackaged rounds (serge bags containing shot and charge) speeded the 
rate of fire, and a new type of case shot was made available. In the realm of 
organization, Gribeauval made the 8-gun battery the standard unit 
throughout the service, and advised the attachment of at least one to each 
infantry division. During his period, the Artillery was organized into 7 


regiments, each with its own depot and training school. A regiment 
consisted of 20 “companies,” namely 12 of gunners, 4 of bombardiers and 
as many of engineers. Uniforms were also standardized. Thus Napoleon 
inherited a reorganized and generally very effective artillery service. 


Lazare Carnot was head of the “War Section” of the Committee of Public Safety. An engineer 
officer, whose capacity for sustained hard work rivaled even Napoleon’s, Carnot did much to 
reorganize the chaotic armies of the First Republic. To direct the efforts of the various armies, 
he created le Bureau Topographique (an embryonic General Staff). Through the medium of the 
all-powerful représentants du peuple he imposed at least a measure of discipline, using 
rewards as well as severity to improve morale. He was instrumental in implementing the 
Amalgames of 1794 and 1796, stopped the election of officers, disbanded the mass of 
“provisional” volunteer formations and in their place created a total of 198 “line” demi- 
brigades and a further 15 “light,” supporting them by 213 battalions of reserves. The cavalry 


army was similarly reorganized into demi-brigades of four squadrons apiece. 


As for the artillery, Carnot encouraged the retention of the Gribeauval 
system (see footnote, p. 138) and vastly increased the number of Horse 
Artillery batteries. He also continued the work of Dubois-Crancé, 
organizing the battalions, batteries and squadrons into all-arm divisions. 
Five or six of these were gathered to form a field army, and by 1795 there 
were officially 13 Armies of the First Republic, each with a paper strength 
of 100,000 men. Such a strength was never in fact obtained, however, and it 
is estimated that in 1795 there were 323,000 line infantry, 97,000 light 
infantry, 59,000 cavalry, 29,000 artillerymen and 20,000 sappers—or 
528,000 front-line troops; additionally there were probably as many more 
men of the National Guard held in reserve. Carnot further devised army and 
divisional staffs on a regular pattern, allocating varying numbers of 
Adjudants-Général (staff officers) to commanders according to their grade 
and size of their armies. A divisional general, for example, was customarily 
allotted five Adjudants-Général and four assistants. 


As an administrator, Carnot also performed miracles in equipping the new 
armies. Although food was always short and pay virtually nonexistent, most 
armies were reasonably well equipped (the Army of Italy in 1796 was an 
exception). Using the vast powers of the Committee, Carnot acquired specie 
by means of requisitions, forced and negotiated loans—but so great were 


the financial difficulties of the Republic that from the first he was insistent 
that “war must pay for war.” He created factories and arm-foundries, and in 
sum fully deserved his soubriquet “Organizer of Victory.” Aware of the 
basic problem of communication, he adopted the Chappe visual telegraph 
system to link Paris with the Rhine frontier, and raised two companies of 
Balloonists to facilitate reconnaissance. (It is noteworthy that these were 
later disbanded as useless by Napoleon as First Consul in a less imaginative 
moment.) 


Carnot, then, in all essentials, created the weapon which Napoleon later 
used to such great effect. Napoleon might improve and develop—but he 
rarely innovated. However great his genius as an administrator, Carnot had 
limitations as a war director. Nevertheless, by July 1795 his armies had 
induced three belligerents (Prussia, Holland and Spain) to quit the First 
Coalition and make peace with France. 


14 
THE INGREDIENTS OF NAPOLEONIC 
WAR 


Before passing on to an analysis of the Napoleonic systems of maneuver and 
battle, it is first of all necessary to examine the factors that underlay all the 
Emperor’s plans. To speak of Napoleon’s “principles of war” is to court 
misunderstanding, because the word “principle” conjures up in the mind the 
idea of a fundamental law governing conduct. The most outstanding feature 
of Napoleonic warfare is its limitless variation and flexibility. Nevertheless, 
although the Emperor was never bound by any set of hard and fast rules 
governing his conduct of military operations, there were certain vital guides 
to action which he almost invariably took into careful consideration. Indeed, 
he frequently speaks of the importance of having due concern for the 
“principles of war,” but in the following extract he goes on to define the 
meaning he placed on this over-used phrase. He wrote in his “Maxims”: 


All the great generals of antiquity, as well as those who have since worthily 
followed in their footsteps, accomplished their great deeds by obeying the 
rules and principles of the art, that is to say, by the correctness of their 
combinations and a careful balancing of means and results, efforts and 
obstacles. They have been successful only by adapting themselves to these 
rules, whatever in other ways the boldness of their undertakings and the 
extent of their operations may have been. They never ceased to make war a 
real science. To this extent they are our great examples, and only by 


imitating them in this manner can we hope to emulate them.7! 


Two phrases stand out in this passage: “a careful balancing of means and 
results” and the making of war “a real [or living] science.” The first connotes 
the idea of economy of force, the careful tailoring of all available military 
and political power to the requirements of the politico-military aim: the 
destruction of the foe’s will to resist; the avoidance of unnecessary waste of 
manpower resources in elaborate rear-echelon formations or of “breaking 


windows with golden guineas” by detaching large numbers of troops against 
secondary objectives; the avoidance of the opposite extreme—the 
commitment of too little too late—for it is impossible to have too many men 
on or near the battlefield; and, above all, the achievement of a carefully 
calculated balance between means and ends, between conflicting priorities— 
and thereby cause the destruction of the enemy’s state of equilibrium, if 
possible before the decisive battle is physically fought. The second phrase 
refers to the need to prosecute war in a realistic, decisive fashion; this facet 
of Napoleon’s ideas has already been discussed above. 


By what means did Napoleon set out to achieve these politico-military 
goals? First, by means of bold offensive action. “Make war offensively; it is 
the sole means to become a great captain and to fathom the secrets of the 
art.”?? The soldier who sits in his position and waits for his adversary to 
attack is more than half-beaten before the first shots are exchanged—as the 
young Bonaparte had realized by the time he wrote Le Souper de Beaucaire. 
However, the need to be aggressive should not be allowed to sink to the level 
of foolhardiness and mere attacking for attacking’s sake: the requirements of 
security have also to be considered. Napoleon’s ideal combination of these 
two apparently conflicting factors was “a well-reasoned and circumspect 
defensive followed by a rapid and audacious attack”*°—that is to say, he 
preferred to attack from a strong position or “center of operations,” with the 
knowledge that his communications were secure after allowing just 
sufficient time to elapse for the enemy to reveal his broad intentions, and at 
the same time the errors of his dispositions and calculations. 


Napoleon was extremely thorough in all his planning; as little as possible 
was left to chance. As soon as the possibility of a war with a European 
power arose, the Emperor would send for his librarian and demand a 
comprehensive series of books—historical, descriptive, geographical and 
topical—which he would read with all the old energy of Auxonne, building 
up a clear mental picture of his future opponent. Nor did Napoleon believe in 
rapid and incomplete preparation for campaigns. “I am accustomed to 
thinking out what I shall do three or four months in advance, and I base my 
calculations on the worst conceivable situation.”24 This statement is very 
revealing of the method, as well as the timing, of Napoleon’s planning. He 
invariably created a hypothetical plan of action, involving the most 


complicated military situation his fertile brain could devise, given the known 
strength, alliances, and penchants of the possible adversary. But the “master 
plan” that emerged was no hard and fast set of rules for the conduct of 
forthcoming operations; rather it was the “mean” or standard against which 
all actual events and adjustments could be measured and their effect 
assessed. Napoleon was ever the proponent of the “alternative plan,” an 
approach he drew from the teachings of Bourcet who stressed the need for a 
plan of “many branches.” For, after devising his master strategy, the 
Emperor would then consider every conceivable alternative sequence of 
events, and ensure that his general dispositions would measure up to any 
unexpected situation. “Nothing is attained in war except by calculation,” he 
wrote. “During a campaign whatever is not profoundly considered in all its 


details is without result. Every enterprise should be conducted according to a 
9926 


system; chance alone can never bring success. 


However, Napoleon never undervalued the part played by sheer chance in 
war. Instead of shrugging it off as one of the imponderables, he demanded 
that it should be faced up to and almost systematized. By careful foresight, 
he taught, the detrimental effects of chance can be minimized. And every 
Napoleonic plan, whether for a daily march or an entire campaign, allowed a 
period of spare time for remedying or exploiting the unpredictable. On active 
service, Napoleon was continually weighing up the odds in his favor. At the 
outset of Waterloo, he told Soult that the odds were ninety to ten in his favor; 
when the Prussian intervention began, he redrew them at sixty to forty. This 
ceaseless reconsideration of the situation in the light of events was an 
important facet of Napoleon’s genius. Rarely was he found at a loss; his 
encyclopaedic memory and penetrating mind made allowance for practically 
every conceivable happening, hours or days in advance. As he once stated: 
“Military science consists in calculating all the chances accurately in the first 
place, and then in giving accident exactly, almost mathematically, its place in 
one’s calculations. It is upon this point that one must not deceive oneself, 
and yet a decimal more or less may change all. Now this apportioning of 
accident and science cannot get into any head except that of a genius.... 
Accident, hazard, chance, call it what you may, a mystery to ordinary minds, 
becomes a reality to superior men.”2/ 


One way of reducing the element of chance in war is by ensuring good field 
security. This involves the concealment of one’s own strength and intentions 
from the enemy, and Napoleon was a master of deception. Long before a 
campaign opened, the curtain of military security was habitually lowered; 
the press, so often a source of information about impending military moves 
in the eighteenth-century, was ruthlessly controlled and “tuned” to produce 
the information that Napoleon wished the enemy to comprehend; weeks 
before a major move, the frontiers of France would be closed to foreigners, 
and Fouché’s secret police would redouble their activities in watching 
suspects. At the same time, elaborate deception schemes and secondary 
offensives would be devised and implemented to confuse the foe and place 
him off balance. All these common characteristics of twentieth-century 
military security were employed by Napoleon at the beginning of the 
nineteenth. 


Then, when the real movement began, a large number of cunning stratagems 
were employed to delude the enemy. Ahead of the hurrying columns, the 
light cavalry—hussars, lancers, chasseurs—would form a dense mobile 
screen through which the enemy’s patrols were not permitted to penetrate. 
This moving curtain disguised Napoleon’s line of operations (or march) and 
at the same time protected his lines of communication snaking back to the 
place de campagne or operational base where the depots, hospitals and parks 
were initially situated. Then again, in the interests of security and deception, 
Napoleon was in the habit of continually altering the composition of his 
major formations whether for operational or administrative reasons, adding a 
division here, taking away a brigade there, creating an occasional provisional 
corps d’armée for a special mission in mid-campaign. Measures of this type 
served to confuse the enemy still further; Austrian intelligence learned, for 
instance, that outside Ulm on October 16, 1805, Marshal Lannes’s Vth Corps 
comprised the infantry divisions of Generals Oudinot and Gazan and the 
light cavalry of Treilhard, but from the 24th of the same month Lannes’s 
command also included two more infantry divisions transferred from Ney’s 
and Marmont’s corps and no less than three more cavalry formations 
switched from Murat’s cavalry reserve. Even if this intelligence was 
eventually discovered and digested by the enemy it was soon completely out 
of date, for the moment the French eastward advance passed the River Enns, 
the same administrative and operational flexibility enabled Napoleon to 
withdraw three infantry divisions from Lannes and re-form them into a new 


provisional corps (the VIIth) under Marshal Mortier. Thus at no time could 
the foe rely on “accurate” information concerning the strength of their 
opponents or the placing of their units. 


All this time, however, besides fulfilling their counterintelligence role, 
Napoleon’s questing cavalry would be scientifically probing every village 
and emptying every postbox in their search for information about the enemy, 
perhaps capturing a prisoner or two or finding a handful of deserters, or 
listening to and passing back local gossip. From this mass of information, 
Napoleon and his staff would at least be able to settle the places where the 
enemy was not situated, and thus build up an idea of where he might still be. 
As the Duke of Wellington described it: “The whole art of war consists in 
getting at what lies on the other side of the hill, or, in other words, in 
deciding what we do not know from what we do.”?8 


As the distance between the two adversaries narrowed, security often 
became more difficult to maintain, and both sides would receive a stream of 
information—some of it misleading to be sure, but most of it relevant. Then, 
when “the veil was torn,” Napoleon would rely on speed of movement to 
complete his approach towards a dazed opponent. The length of the daily 
marches would be abruptly increased, and all foraging forbidden as the 
jealously conserved supplies of the ration convoys were distributed. As 
Colin describes it, “rapidity is an essential and primordial factor in 
Napoleon’s warfare.” 
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Strategic protection: the employment of the cavalry screen before the Battle 
of Austerlitz, December 1805 


This insistence on speed and mobility was a basic feature of the Emperor’s 
campaigns from beginning to end, and was the feature of his warfare that 
most confused and unsettled the majority of his opponents, brought up in a 
tradition that taught a more leisurely type of warfare. Three examples will 
suffice to show what the French grognards meant when they half- 
complainingly, half-admiringly claimed that “the Emperor has discovered a 
new way of waging war; he makes use of our legs instead of our 
bayonets.”3? First, at one critical stage in the First Italian Campaign, General 
Augereau marched his division over a distance of 50 miles in 36 hours to 
reach the field of Castiglione in time for the battle with Würmser. Secondly, 
in 1805, Napoleon moved 210,000 men from the Rhine to the Danube and 
from there a part of them to the outskirts of Ulm in a mere 17 days; during 
the period between September 24 and October 16 Marshal Soult’s command 
(to cite but one example) covered a total of 275 miles—no mean feat of 
sustained marching. The same campaign holds an example of an even more 
celebrated forced march; summoned from Vienna to join Napoleon at 
Austerlitz, Davout drove the leading division of Ird Corps over the 
staggering distance of 140 kilometers in a little over 48 hours—no less than 
35 of which were spent on the road. These examples, although outstanding, 


were by no means unique. Well might Napoleon declare that “Marches are 


23. 


war. 


These amazing performances on the roads of Europe were made feasible by 
three factors: the self-contained and more or less independent French 
divisional and corps system; the French system of doing without lengthy and 
slow-moving convoys of supplies, “living off the countryside” in lieu; and 
lastly the iron will and resolve of the Emperor who could bully, cajole and 
inspire his men into according him blind obedience day after day, week after 
week. These factors will receive fuller attention later in this chapter, but for 
Napoleon there is no doubt that speed was the element that could transform 
danger into opportunity, defeat into victory. 


This insistence on rapid movement as a basic principle of war highlights 
another of Napoleon’s master concepts—the vital significance of time and its 
accurate calculation in relation to space. “The loss of time is irreparable in 
war,” he once asserted. Considerations of time and distance were the basic 
calculations underlying all his great strategic moves: “Strategy is the art of 
making use of time and space. I am less chary of the latter than of the 
former; space we can recover, time never’; “I may lose a battle, but I shall 
never lose a minute”; “Time is the great element between weight and 
force”?! The Correspondance is full of references to this element of warfare 
as understood by Napoleon. Hours, even days, could be saved or gained by a 
careful selection of the best routes to the chosen objective. Indeed, Napoleon 
did not usually demand an unreasonable degree of effort from his marching 
columns—except, as we have seen, at moments of crisis; under more or less 
normal conditions he expected them to cover only an average of between 10 
and 12 miles a day. For the real secret of his rapid concentrations and 
unanticipated blitzkrieg blows lay far more in the selection of the shortest 
and most practicable routes to preselected points than in inspiring his men to 
continue their superhuman efforts. This type of true economy of effort eased 
the wear and tear on the troops, reducing the wastage occasioned by sickness 
and desertion, and ideally left a margin of time each day for dealing with any 
unforeseen incidents or implementing any change of plan. Thus in May 
1800, the Army of the Reserve was able to reverse its line of march from 
west to east without the least confusion or delay, and immediately before 
Jena in October 1806 the Grande Armée proved capable of changing its line 


of operations from north-south to east-west on the receipt of a single order 
from Imperial headquarters. 


Of course this beautiful simplicity of strategic movement, with its infinite 
flexibility, is extremely deceptive. The task of correlating and coordinating 
the daily movements of a dozen or more major formations, all moving along 
separate routes, of ensuring that every component is within one or, at most, 
two days’ marching distance of its immediate neighbors, and yet at the same 
time preserving the appearance of an arbitrary and ill-coordinated “scatter” 
of large units in order to deceive the foe concerning the true gravity of his 
situation—this is the work of a mathematical mind of no common caliber. It 
is in fact the hallmark of genius—that “infinite capacity for taking pains.” 
Given a clear aim and the determination of a Napoleon to enforce its 
implementation, together with his unimpeachable talent for exact 
calculation, an acquired eye for ground and an imagination that could 
conjure up an accurate picture of the terrain lying ahead from the sparse 
information contained on a map—there was nothing that could prevent the 
arrival of the French army at its chosen destination. Sometimes subordinates 
failed the master and added additional complications to the situation; 
sometimes the enemy adopted the least probable course; sometimes 
unusually violent weather or the spate of a river interrupted the ruthless 
unfolding of the plan; but almost invariably every possibility had been 
foreseen and allowed for in the Emperor’s all-embracing mind. He remained 
perfectly content to continue marking up his campaign-maps with the aid of 
his dividers, preset to show a daily distance of 20 kilometers, adapting the 
master plan as need arose, but still relentlessly and calmly pursuing the 
objective of his campaign. 


The ultimate aim of all this carefully considered activity was to produce the 
greatest possible number of men on the battlefield, which on occasion had 
been chosen months in advance of the actual event. Bourienne gives his 
celebrated—if probably embroidered—eyewitness account of the First 
Consul, in the early days of the Italian Campaign of 1800, lying full-length 
on the floor, pushing colored pins into his maps, and saying, “I shall fight 
him here—on the plain of the Scrivia,”3? with that uncanny prescience 
which was in reality the product of mental calculations of computer-like 
complexity. After considering every possible course of action open to the 
Austrian Melas, Bonaparte eliminated them one by one, made allowance for 


the effect of chance on events, and came up with the answer—subsequently 
borne out by the events of June 14 on the field of Marengo, which lies, 
surely enough, on the plain bounded by the rivers Bormida and Scrivia. Such 
prophetic accuracy was not always obtainable—neither Austerlitz nor Jena 
were exactly foreseen—but on almost every campaign Napoleon knew the 
probable outcome of his and the enemy’s moves from an early date by 
means of a careful calculation of all the odds. Well might Napoleon claim 
that “aptitude for maneuver is the supreme skill in a general; it is the most 
useful and rarest of gifts by which genius is estimated.” 


Every day’s march and maneuver was, of course, designed with one single 
ultimate end in view—the procurement of a favorable battle situation at the 
earliest possible moment. Before the decisive action was engaged, however, 
certain requirements had to be satisfied, and these “principles” of 
Napoleonic warfare can be conveniently summarized under the double 
heading of “assembly and concentration.” It was, of course, axiomatic for 
Napoleon to mass the greatest possible number of bayonets and sabers for 
employment in battle, but the achievement of that concentration was not 
simply a matter of collecting a vast number of units at a given point. For 
dispersal before action was as important as concentration in action. On the 
eve of battle, it was more important that the troops should be “assembled” 
rather than “concentrated.” By “assembly,” Napoleon meant the placing of 
his major units within marching distance of the intended place of battle, 
though not necessarily their physical presence in contact with the enemy or 
one another. For although it was important to have every possible man 
available for the morrow’s “bloody decision,” it was equally vital that the 
troops should be sufficiently dispersed on the eve of battle to make possible 
the provision of an outflanking force on whichever wing the Emperor might 
designate in his final battle orders, without involving any major realignment 
of formations. Furthermore, as any battle situation was prone to uncertainty, 
the corps had to be flexibly disposed so as to be able to meet any sudden or 
unexpected development with a minimum of disorganization and 
reorientation. Lastly, in the interests of field security and the concealment of 
the Emperor’s intentions from the enemy, it was in the French interest to 
give as few indications as possible of the coming storm’s direction. It might 
appear impossible to balance these conflicting requirements of concentration 


and dispersal, but this is the miracle that Napoleon managed to perform time 
after time. 


The secret of his success in this matter lay in the creation of a web of 
carefully positioned formations. At the outset of the campaign, this strategic 
net would often be very widely spread indeed; it would often resemble a 
cordon. In early April 1796, the Army of Italy was drawn up along a front of 
120 kilometers; in mid-September 1805, the Grande Armée covered a 200- 
kilometer front between Strasbourg and Wiirzburg; a similar distance was 
involved in October 1806; and in early June 1812 the half-million men of the 
Grande Armée de la Russie formed up along a start line behind the Vistula 
that was more than 400 kilometers in length. The advantages bestowed by 
these wide fronts were threefold. In the first place, the extent of the initial 
French dispositions would delude the enemy concerning the point of the 
main impending blow; secondly, the operational flexibility afforded by the 
widely placed location of the French corps would enable Napoleon to trap 
the enemy wherever he chose to mass—in other words, Napoleon was not 
committed to any one course of action by his initial dispositions, but could 
adjust his master plan to any particular circumstances; thirdly, the enemy 
would be tempted to spread out his own forces in an attempt to cover all 
sectors of the French front, and this could only facilitate his piecemeal 
destruction once the strategic trap snapped shut about him. 
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CONFIRMED ENEMY POSITION 


Then, as the campaign gathered momentum, the strategical positioning of the 
corps would radically alter. As a general rule, as the French army approached 
its prey the front would progressively narrow. Thus, by the time the Grande 
Armée reached the Danube in 1805, its front had shrunk from 200 to 90 
kilometers. But according to the requirements of the particular situation, the 
extent of the front would be continually expanding and contracting in a 
fashion which could only prove puzzling and confusing to an enemy. Thus, 


in 1806, Napoleon closed down his army’s frontage from 200 to 45 
kilometers for the passage of the difficult Thüringerwald Forest, and then re- 
expanded it to 60 kilometers for the advance toward Leipzig before ordering 
the crash concentration of all elements towards Weimar once he discovered 
the location of the Prussian forces behind the River Saale. This strategic 
flexibility and mobility (made feasible by the corps d'armée system and the 
simplified methods of logistical support) was the bane of the Empire’s 
opponents and one great secret of Napoleon’s success. Incidentally, the size 
of the initial front bore no relation to the size of the French forces engaged: 
the Emperor was insistent that every sector of the theater should be held 
(though not necessarily “occupied,” be it noted) however small his army. But 
this “broad base” of his strategy in no way contradicted his principle of 
“concentration” for battle, for the two phases of the campaign developed 
logically into a single sequence of operations. The clue to this basic element 
in Napoleonic strategy is contained in his maxim that “The army must be 
kept assembled [réuni] and the greatest possible force concentrated 
[concentré] on the field of battle.”34 
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Strategical formation for the advance; four variations 


In other words, initial dispersion gave way to carefully phased concentration 
as the time of battle approached. The Grande Armée steadily converged on 
its victim, and when at last the net was drawn tight, the enemy was 
hopelessly entangled in the enveloping toils. Napoleon often achieved his 
final concentration by employing a last-minute “pounce” on his adversary. 
After deluding his opponent into a sense of false security by holding back 
most of his corps at a distance of two days’ march from the planned point of 


impact, the Emperor “stole a march” by ordering a rapid movement under 
cover of darkness (as before Lodi, 1796, or Jena, 1806), thus gaining a day’s 
march; next morning he would present his stunned enemy with no option but 
to accept battle a full 24 hours ahead of the time he had expected, like as not 
before all elements of his force could appear on the field. 


In this way Napoleon fused battle with maneuver, and thus made possibly 
his greatest contribution to the art of war. All of his strategic plans have a 
decisive battle in mind, and every move made by his units is geared to a 
possible battle situation. Unlike his eighteenth-century forebears, who 
rigidly distinguished between maneuvering and giving battle, adopting 
different formations for each activity, Napoleon fused marching, fighting and 
pursuing into one continuous process. 


One major clue to his success was of course the corps d’armée system; he 
was aware that each self-contained, all-arm corps was capable of engaging 
or holding off several times its own number for several hours, during which 
time the neighboring formations could move up to its support or to outflank 
the enemy. This basic fact made it possible for the army to move in widely 
separated parts for convenience of feeding and speed of movement and in 
order to deceive the foe. However, this dispersal was carefully controlled, 
and the appearance of disunity was stronger than the reality, for the entire 
army was in fact kept carefully “assembled” along a single line of operations 
in one or other of a number of carefully devised formations, of which the 
most famous was the batallion carré(see diagram), ready for a rapid 
“concentration” within the space of one or two days once the desired battle 
situation came within the realms of possible attainment. 


Yet again, much of Napoleon’s philosophy of meaningful dispersal of force 
was inspired by the precepts of earlier writers: Bourcet was emphatic about 
the value of calculated dispersal as a means of inducing a foe to disperse his 
army in turn, thus laying himself open to a rapid French re-concentration 
against a selected part of the enemy’s scattered forces. Similarly Guibert’s 
words had a deep significance for the young Bonaparte: “The art is to extend 
one’s forces without exposing them, to embrace the enemy without 
becoming disunited, to link up the moves or the attack to take the enemy in 
flank without exposing one’s own flank.”?3 By reconciling the advantages 
and disadvantages of mass and dispersal in this way, and fusing these two 


contradictory elements into a single operation of war, Napoleon revealed his 
true genius as a military master-mind. 


By using the principles of offensive action, speed, security, assembly and 
concentration, Napoleon as often as not succeeded in surprising his 
opponent; and a surprised enemy was often a demoralized one. Napoleon 
was always aware of the vital importance of morale in warfare, and another 
of his best-known maxims declared that in war, the moral is to the physical 
as three is to one. Again at St. Helena, he restated his conviction that 
“Moral force, rather than numbers, decides victory.”?7 For Napoleon, the 
military principles of morale and leadership were carefully fostered and, if 
necessary, artificially created. Here again he was fortunate in his time and 
the nation of his adoption, for the basic enthusiasm and general intelligence 
of the Revolutionary citizen-armies provided a sound basis and newly forged 
tradition which could inspire the conscript armies of the Consulate and 
Empire—the terrors of Europe. 


In order to obtain the unquestioning obedience of his rank and file, Napoleon 
unhesitatingly set out to gain their affection as well as their respect. He 
wished to develop two main qualities in his officers and men: “If courage is 
the first characteristic of the soldier, perseverance is the second.” Bravery 
was needed in the field and at the moment of crisis; perseverance and 
endurance at all other times. Napoleon was aware that “Bravery cannot be 
bought with money”? and deliberately aimed to create the illusion of La 
Gloire by playing on the vanity and underlying credulity of his men. “A man 
does not have himself killed for a few half-pence a day or for a petty 
distinction,” he once declared; “You must speak to the soul in order to 
electrify the man.”ź? A carefully graded system of military awards—ranging 
from the coveted Cross of the Légion d’Honneur, swords of honor, monetary 
grants and nomination to a vacancy in the Imperial Guard for the rank and 
file, to the award of duchies, princedoms and even thrones to the elect 
among the leaders—was one aspect of this policy; the rewarding of talent 
and proven ability by accelerated military promotion another; the creation of 
an air of general bonhommie with the ordinary soldiers, yet a third. 


Napoleon knew his men and what appealed to them, their virtues and their 
vices, their hopes and fears. On the credit side were their intelligence, 


reckless bravery and sense of humor; on the debit side was their tendency to 
unruliness, resentment of discipline and discouragement in defeat. He 
carefully assessed the needful balance between praising them and censuring 
them. On the one hand he would wander round their campfires, using his 
encyclopedic memory for faces to pick out here and there a veteran. “You 
were with me in Egypt. How many campaigns? How many wounds?” The 
men loved him for his apparent interest in their records and care for their 
well-being: the ultimate accolade was to have the Emperor seize the lobe of 
an ear between forefinger and thumb and give it a good tweak. He listened 
seriously to complaints—and usually made sure that they were looked into. 
He was often prepared to overlook even the most flagrant acts of indiscipline 
—providing they did not compromise his plans. 


On occasion, however, Napoleon could turn into a martinet whom even the 
bravest grenadier would quail to confront. His large grey eyes would harden 
and seem to spit fire. “Have it inscribed on their colors,” he declaimed once 
in Italy while reviewing a recalcitrant demi-brigade, “that they no longer 
belong to the Army of Italy.” Few among even the marshalate dared stand 
up to him when he was in a rage; he would swear profanely at the object of 
his wrath, make liberal use of the riding crop he habitually carried on his 
victim’s head and shoulders, and was even, on occasion, known to have 
kicked his victims in the stomach. And although he undoubtedly cared for 
his men in a peculiar way, he was also capable of sending large numbers of 
them to certain death without a twinge of emotion and was quite prepared to 
abandon whole armies (as in Egypt, 1799, or West Russia, 1812) when they 
had failed his purposes or been hopelessly compromised. First and foremost 
he was a hard realist and a ruthless opportunist, but occasionally the man 
broke through the hardened shell of the general and emperor. “The sight of a 
battlefield, after the fight, is enough to inspire princes with a love of peace 
and a horror of war,” runs one of Napoleon’s maxims. After Eylau in 1807 
he wrote to Josephine: “The countryside is covered with dead and wounded. 
This is not the pleasant part of war. One suffers, and the soul is oppressed to 
see so many sufferers.”*! And when his torn legions were commencing the 
long trek home from Moscow, Napoleon enjoined Mortier to “Pay every 
attention to the sick and wounded. Sacrifice your baggage, everything for 
them. Let the wagons be devoted to their use, and if necessary your own 
saddles....”+ And yet it was the same man that could cold-bloodedly order 


mass executions in disaffected areas, butcher the Turks at Jaffa or remark to 
the Austrian diplomat Metternich that “a man like me troubles himself little 


about the lives of a million men.”® 


Clearly Napoleon’s attitude toward his men—like so much else—was an 
enigma, but there is no doubt at all that he had the power to inspire men and 
bind them to his service. “If I want a man I am prepared to kiss his a—,” was 
the way he once described it. If this attitude was a coldly deliberate act of 
policy, it was no less effective. As Wellington remarked: “I used to say of 
him that his presence on the field made a difference of 40,000 men.” The 
reception he received when passing a unit on the battlefield—even in the 
later days when the number of veterans was low and the ranks were filled 
with les Marie-Louise, mere boys of sixteen years—is incontrovertible 
evidence of his power over men and his ability to inspire a high state of 
morale. 


If he appreciated the importance of maintaining high morale among his own 
troops, the Emperor also paid a great deal of attention in making his plans to 
disrupting the esprit de corps of his opponents. He fought a war of the mind 
as much as a war of cannon and bayonets, and the psychological impact of 
Napoleon’s bold schemes could be disastrous for the chances of an 
opponent. The methods he employed to achieve this were speed, surprise, 
offensive action—and the actual ways he applied these factors will be 
looked into at greater length below. Perhaps the best example of this 
destruction of an enemy’s confidence and morale occurred in 1805, when the 
Grande Armée swept into the unfortunate General Mack’s rear, and by its 
sheer speed of movement kept the Austrian army around Ulm mesmerized 
and almost inactive until it was too late, by which time the only course open 
to the Austrian commander was surrender. Clearly, a close study of the 
character of his opponent underlay this aspect of Napoleon’s strategy, and 
very often he deliberately tailored his plan to make the most of the known 
rashness or timidity of an opponent. “Know thine enemy” was an ancient 
adage taken very much to heart by the Emperor Napoleon, and on the whole 
he played his adversaries with consummate skill and adroitness. 


It would be possible to continue almost indefinitely describing and analyzing 
different features of Napoleon’s military philosophy, but there is room here 
only to mention one further principle, perhaps the most important of all, 


namely that of unity of command. The Emperor was convinced from an 
early stage in his military career that “a house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” A split command was anathema to him from as early as 1796. When 
the Directory wished to divide his Italian command and make him share it 
with General Kellermann, Bonaparte threatened to resign: “Better one bad 
general than two good ones” was the theme of his reply to Paris. Again and 
again, French offensives foundered or produced only disappointing results 
on account of poor coordination of armies: in 1796, it was Jourdan’s collapse 
that compromised Moreau’s operations on the Danube and increased the 
peril to the Army of Italy; in the Spring of 1800, it was Moreau’s 
intransigence and slowness on the Rhine front that almost ruined the First 
Consul’s plan of operations for the year, and only a major change of plan 
saved the situation.“ As soon as he was in a position to really impose his 
authority, Napoleon did away with the Revolutionary system of operating a 
whole series of semiautonomous armies, and centralized all formations into 
one single army under a single head—himself. Thus, in 1805, Massena’s 
troops in Italy or St. Cyr’s in Naples were as much part of the Grande Armée 
as the corps moving on the Danube. As the years passed, Napoleon would 
experience the greatest difficulty in keeping in close touch with his far-flung 
detachments, but in general terms his desire for a basic simplicity of the 
higher command framework was impeccable. Unity of command, Napoleon 
stated with conviction, was “the first necessity in war”; “the commander in 
chief is the head; he is everything for the army; it was not the Roman army 
which conquered Gaul but Caesar.... It was not the Prussian Army which 
defended Prussia for seven years against the three most powerful states of 
Europe, but Frederick.” 


This centralization of military authority was, however, to prove a twoedged 
weapon, and besides forming an important factor in Napoleon’s greatest 
successes, it was also destined to be a primary cause of his later disasters; in 
the days before the wireless telegraph, it proved virtually impossible to 
maintain effective control over a widely deployed army or series of armies. 
There lay the rub; the genius of the Emperor could not transcend the 
physical problems of distance. 


These, then, were the basic factors, or ingredients, that between them went 
into the making of Napoleonic warfare. Apart from his insistence on the 


importance of the strategical battle as an integral part and the only possible 
outcome for a successful plan of campaign, Napoleon contributed little new; 
generals have always tried, to the limit of their abilities, to achieve speed, 
surprise, concentration and the rest. Moreover, Napoleon’s system of war 
drew most of its feasibility from three inheritances handed down by the 
Ancien Régime and the Revolution. 


First, there was the idea of subdividing armies into permanent, self- 
contained contained divisions. This concept had first been actively practiced 
by Marshal Broglie during the Seven Years’ War, and he in his turn was 
applying the ideas of one Count Mortaigne... In his “Instruction of 1761,” 
Broglie enunciated the principles on which the Napoleonic divisional and 
corps systems operated: “The two infantry lines! of the army will be divided 
into four divisions during the campaign,” the marshal ordered. “Each 
division will be composed of a quarter of the brigades of the first and second 
lines. Each division will be commanded by a lieutenant general, appointed 
for the whole campaign; he will have other generals under him. The 
lieutenant general will be responsible for all details of his division— 
discipline, marches, police, commissariat and guards. He will brigade a 
battalion of grenadiers and one of chasseurs. He will always attach a cannon 
to this force.... He will also have an artillery division called ‘the Column 
Advance Guard,’ consisting of ten 12-pounders and ten 8-pounders, with all 
necessary ammunition for these guns and the regimental artillery....”*’ If we 
substitute the title “marshal” for “lieutenant general,” change the phrase 
“Column Advance Guard” into “Corps Artillery Reserve” and disregard the 
outdated system of dividing the army into “lines,” this passage might almost 
serve as a description of Davout’s or Massena’s corps d’armée of fifty years 
later. 


This, then, was the first of Napoleon’s important practical inheritances, and 
although the system had been discontinued after Broglie’s death, the concept 
had formed an integral part of Guibert’s teachings, and in February 1793 the 
system of permanent divisions (each consisting of four demi-brigades) had 
been permanently adopted on the advice of Dubois-Crancé for the 
Revolutionary Armies. As usual, therefore, Napoleon received ready-made 
an army organization from his predecessors, and proceeded to perfect and 


add to it until he had produced the perfect formation—the corps-d’armée— 
with which to put into practice his ideals of mobile, far-flung, total war. 


In the second place, Napoleon inherited from the Revolution the idea of 
“living off the countryside.” From the earliest times armies had always relied 
to a greater or lesser extent on supplies seized, requisitioned or (very 
occasionally) bought locally for their subsistence, but in the seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-centuries the practice had grown up of relying on long, slow- 
moving convoys of wagons, operating from pre-stocked depots and arsenals, 
as the primary source of supply. This was for two reasons: firstly, in the 
“Age of Reason” there had been a reaction against the totality and horrors of 
war as demonstrated by the Wars of Religion, and opinion had set its face 
against indiscriminate looting; in the second place, most armies were made 
up of very unwilling material—pressed peasants, freed convicts and the like 
—who could not be trusted to go out and forage for themselves for fear of 
widespread desertion. In the early Revolutionary Wars, however, the. whole 
attitude of the French Government and populace toward warfare had 
undergone a great change. Huge armies (at one point as many as 600,000) 
were raised of volunteers (and later conscripts), and it proved impossible to 
provide them with “conventional” logistical support. Hence, de rigueur 
rather than as a matter of policy, the French armies resorted to almost 
complete dependence on local supplies; what convoys existed were reserved 
for munitions. This act of desperation, however, proved workable. Because 
of the intelligence and revolutionary fervor of the new-type popular soldier, 
the threat of mass desertions proved illusory. At first every Frenchman was 
imbued with a sense of defending /a Patrie et la Revolution against foreign 
reactionary forces; later, the proselytizing mission of the Revolution—the 
need to spread the new gospel of Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité to other 
submerged peoples and “liberate” them from their chains, provided a new 
incentive. As a result, it proved possible to operate whole armies on a 
shoestring, administratively speaking, and Napoleon inherited the system— 
or rather the lack of a system—of supplying forces in the field. Again, 
typically, he improved and regularized an already existing practice. Although 
by 1805 the First Empire could have provided as much food for its troops as 
was needed, Napoleon deliberately adopted the old, desperate methods; the 
army that marched to the Danube carried merely eight days’ rations with it— 
and these were issued only when the enemy was close at hand and it was 
consequently impractical to send the men out to forage for themselves. Only 


in 1812, faced by the immense wastes of plain and forest in Holy Russia, did 
Napoleon attempt to resort to the old convoy system (and without 
conspicuous success, be it noted). At all other times he made the fullest use 
of the improved mobility afforded by dispensing with cumbrous convoys, 
associating the divisional and corps system with this policy of “living off the 
countryside”; to facilitate foraging, the French army could move in widely 
spaced, self-contained formations, each with its allotted foraging area, and 
then concentrate rapidly for battle. This was the essence of Napoleonic 
blitzkrieg and it proved fatally baffling to the reactionary governments of 
Europe. 


Thirdly, the Revolution provided Napoleon with a promotion system open to 
talent. The importance of this legacy cannot be overestimated; it was the 
caliber of the truly “natural” leaders who emerged from the ranks of the 
Revolutionary Armies to command battalions, demi-brigades, divisions, 
corps and armies, that made Napoleon’s achievements possible. He himself 
was of course the greatest product of this aspect of the Revolution. Without 
distinction of birth or influential connections, it is doubtful whether 
Napoleon would ever have been permitted to rise to high position outside his 
own arm of the service; it is absolutely certain that he would never have 
risen so fast—nor ever have attained a position from which he could 
coordinate and control every aspect of France’s war effort. Similarly, he 
could have achieved little without the able aid of soldiers like Lannes, 
Davout, Massena or Murat, his righthand men. If Napoleon provided the 
inspiration, the brains and the will power, his subordinates provided the 
brawn, muscle and courage—and, to a lesser extent, the intelligence as well 
—that transformed theory into fact. As we shall see at a later stage, 
Napoleon eventually misused this system of promotion by merit by 
discouraging even his ablest generals from indulging in original thought, but 
to the end of his meteoric career the way to promotion for every soldier in 
the French Army lay through proven courage and ability. The proverbial 
bâton was in “every soldier’s knapsack.” This aspect of his genius was fully 
recognized by the great Victorian historian, Thomas Carlyle, when he wrote: 
“To the very last he had a kind of idea; that, namely, of /a carrière ouverte 
aux talents, the tools to him that can handle them.“ But as before, the 
creation of this concept was not the work of that “sheep-worrier of Europe.” 
From first to last, he was the perfecter and applier rather than the creator. 


Writing to Eugène Beauharnais, June 7, 1809, Napoleon repeated his belief in the advantages 


conferred by the corps d’armée system: 


Here is the general principle of war—a corps of 25,000-30,000 men can 
be left on its own. Well handled, it can fight or alternatively avoid 
action, and maneuver according to circumstances without any harm 
coming to it, because an opponent cannot force it to accept an 
engagement but if it chooses to do so it can fight alone for a long time. 


A division of 9,000-17,000 men can be left for an hour on its own 
without inconvenience; it will contain a foe several times more 
numerous than itself, and will win time for the arrival of the army 
(Correspondance, Vol. XIX, No. 15310). 


See p. 102. 
See Ch. 25, p. 268. 


The great Marshal de Saxe had also experimented with moderately sized formations containing 


a balanced proportion of infantry, cavalry, guns, services and staff. 


In the eighteenth century, armies were habitually divided into two lines, this being the standard 


formation adopted in battle. 


15 
STRATEGIC CONCEPTS 


Passing on to describe the ways in which Napoleon employed these 
“principles” or “ingredients” for the prosecution of war, it must from the 
outset be understood that his strategical and tactical systems followed no 
closely ruled pattern. Every operation was unique; no two were ever quite 
the same. However, underlying every campaign and battle were certain 
fundamental ideas which were applied according to circumstances. These 
basic plans are worthy of close study by any person wishing to reach an 
accurate assessment of Napoleon’s ability as a general. 


“Strategy is the art of making use of time and space,” wrote the Emperor. It 
comprises the planning and execution of the moves from the outset of a war 
or campaign until its culmination. As we have seen, Napoleon was insistent 
that the battle was an integral part of the strategical planning. Every 
successful campaign, in his mind, could be broken down into three parts: 
the move into contact, the battle, and, lastly, the pursuit and general 
exploitation phase. Of course these were not self-contained phases—all 
three merged into one another—for a military campaign is essentially a 
whole, a single theme passing through a sequence of stages. 


Napoleon laid down five principles for opening a campaign, and they are 
worth bearing in mind when studying his theory of war or any of his 
operations. First: an army must have only a single line of operations; that is 
to say, the target must be clearly defined and every possible formation 
directed toward it. This does not imply that all troops should use a single 
road; in the interests of security, logistics and speed, as we have seen, the 
army should move by various routes. But the ultimate objective must be 
clear from the start, and men must not be wasted on unnecessary secondary 
operations. Second: the main enemy army should always be the objective; 
only by destroying an opponent’s field forces could he be induced to give 
up the struggle. There were times when Napoleon slightly diverged from his 


own principle, usually through force of circumstances or for some other 
very good reason. In 1800, he attacked Melas in the secondary theater 
(North Italy) when the road to ultimate victory lay up the Danube toward 
Vienna; conversely, in 1805, he selected Mack’s army at Ulm as his initial 
objective, although technically the Archduke Charles was commanding the 
main Austrian army in North Italy—and there were other instances. 
Generally speaking, however, he does aim his blitzkrieg blow at the 
enemy’s main army. Third: the French Army must move in such a way as to 
place itself on the enemy’s flank and rear, for psychological as well as 
strategical reasons; this aspect of Napoleonic strategy will be examined in 
greater detail below. Fourth: the French Army must always strive to turn the 
enemy’s most exposed flank—that is to say, cut him off from his depots, 
neighboring friendly forces, or his capital. Fifth and last: the Emperor 
stressed the need to keep the French Army’s own lines of communication 
both safe and open. The ways in which this was achieved will also be 
mentioned in the following pages. 


Broadly speaking, Napoleon employed three different types of strategical 
maneuver to achieve his military aim—the creation of a favorable battle 
situation capable of producing decisive results. They can be described as 
follows: the advance of envelopment (la manoeuvre sur les derrières) 
which can also be called, in Liddell-Hart’s terminology, “the indirect 
approach”; secondly his strategy of the “central position”; and thirdly that 
of “strategical penetration.” Each of these will now be described in turn. 


La manoeuvre sur les derrières was employed no less than thirty times 
between 1796 and 1815. and was designed to crush a single enemy army 
which had strayed out of close supporting distance of its allies’ or 
supporting forces. Its aim was to achieve a favorable battle situation on 
Napoleon’s own terms. The Emperor, while he was quite prepared “to break 
eggs to make omelettes,” as von Clausewitz puts it, was always eager to 
gain total victory for a minimum expenditure of manpower and effort. 
Consequently he disliked having to force a full-scale, fully arrayed frontal 
battle—that is to say, marching directly against the enemy to fight him on 
ground of his (the adversary’s) choosing, for such battles were inevitably 
expensive and rarely conclusive (Borodino in 1812 is a case in point). 
Instead, whenever possible, after pinning the foe frontally by a feint attack, 


he marched his main army by the quickest possible “safe” route, hidden by 
the cavalry screen and natural obstacles, to place himself on the rear or 
flank of his opponent. Once this move had been successfully achieved, he 
occupied a natural barrier or “strategical curtain” (usually a river line or 
mountain range), ordered the blocking of all crossings, and thus isolated his 
intended victim from his rear depots and reduced his chances of 
reinforcement. Thereafter, Napoleon advanced relentlessly toward the foe’s 
army, offering him only two alternatives—to fight for survival on ground 
not of his own choosing, or to surrender. 


The advantages afforded by such a strategy are obvious. The enemy army 
would be both taken by surprise and almost certainly demoralized by the 
sudden apparition of the enemy army in its rear, cutting its communications. 
The opposing general could attempt one of three things to try and remedy 
the situation: if he was bold enough, he could continue his advance against 
the “pinning” force; or, second, he could try to place himself across the 
main French lines of communication—which would necessarily be 
extensive; or, third, he could order an immediate retreat toward the main 
French army in the hope of forcing a way through to reopen his 
communications —in other words, accepting a battle. 


However, so great was the subtlety and flexibility of Napoleon’s basic 
scheme that none of these courses of action need unduly disturb his plans or 
the eventual outcome of the campaign. In the first place, the Emperor was 
careful to ensure that the “pinning” or covering force was strong enough to 
defy the enemy for a definite period of time. In April 1800, Massena 
besieged in Genoa was the pin holding Melas’ attention; in 1805, Murat’s 
cavalry and Ney’s corps (initially) carried out the same function amid the 
defiles of the Black Forest against General Mack; in 1806, it was Louis, 
King of Holland, who performed this duty by holding the fortresses of the 
Rhine and making diversionary attacks onto the right bank. Napoleon was 
also careful to provide his secondary attack with a safe refuge whenever 
this was feasible—a series of fortresses or large river line—within or 
behind which it could find safety in the event of heavy enemy pressure. But 
the real beauty of the plan lay in the fact that even if the enemy was 
successful against his immediate opponent (the pinning force) and made 
ground, he was only pushing himself ever deeper into the toils of the French 


strategic net by placing an ever greater distance between himself and his 
original bases and by committing himself to operating on hostile territory, 
with Napoleon sweeping up against his rear. 


If, on the other hand, the enemy struck against the French communications, 
Napoleon was equally unperturbed. To carry out such an operation the foe 
would necessarily be compelled to split his force—part to watch the 
“pinning” force, part to cover his rear against Napoleon’s approach, the rest 
for the actual operation: and this dispersal of enemy force could ultimately 
only act to Napoleon’s advantage. Moreover, the French army, thanks to its 
doctrine of deliberately “living off the countryside” was far less vulnerable 
as regards its communications than its magazine-minded opponent. As the 
campaign unfolded Napoleon deliberately kept his immediate 
communications short and manageable by having resort to a series of 
“principal places” or centres des opérations placed in the immediate rear of 
his main army, where the hospitals, munition convoys and main field parks 
could congregate in support of his operations. Whenever the main force 
moved more than six days’ march from its current centre d’opérations, 
Napoleon almost invariably chose a new location, and all his support 
organizations immediately moved forward. By this means Napoleon kept 
his “tail” both short and close to the front. Of course, he still relied on his 
main line of communications stretching back to, say, the Rhine for 
reinforcements, munitions and above all news from Paris, but he was quite 
prepared to accept a temporary break in these services if it meant that the 
enemy army—growing progressively weaker through making detachments 
—would be placed at a definite, ultimate disadvantage. 


Lastly, if the enemy general adopted the third course and marched to offer 
battle against Napoleon, he was conforming exactly to the Emperor’s 
wishes—by accepting action on unfamiliar ground, with his morale shaken 
and in all probability his formations scattered by the chaos and muddle of a 
precipitate withdrawal. 
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The strategy of envelopment (or la manoeuvre sur les derrières); schematic 


Every eventuality—except active intervention by a neighboring enemy 
army or strong reinforcements—had now been taken care of by Napoleon’s 
flexible scheme of operations. Even this, the ultimate complication, could 
often be discounted and its effect minimized; by detaching “corps of 
observation,” designated in advance, to occupy and hold strategic barrages 
blocking probable enemy lines of approach, Napoleon could delay the new 


enemy intervention until he had completed the destruction of his first 
adversary. The campaign of 1805 shows this type of plan in operation: after 
crossing the Danube, Napoleon detached two corps—those of Bernadotte 
and Davout—to hold the Issar, Ammer and Ilm River lines and ward off the 
possibility of Russian intervention from the east. At the same time a third 
(Marshal Soult) was marching on Memmingen to cut General Mack’s 
secondary line of retreat (or reinforcement) running down the Iller to the 
Tyrol where the Archduke John’s army was situated, while the remainder of 
the army, Murat, Ney, Lannes and Marmont, were converging on the real 
target—Mack’s Austrian army isolated around Ulm. By Napoleon’s original 
plan, Soult would next have advanced up the Iller toward Ulm so as to 
envelop Mack’s strategic flank as well as to sever his links with the Tyrol. 
All the while Marshal Augereau’s reserve corps (the VIIth) was moving up 
from the Rhine to protect the main French lines of communication running 
over the Danube toward Nordlingen and (ultimately) Strasbourg, while the 
conveniently accessible and centrally placed city of Augsburg on the River 
Lech served as the “center of operations” for all the formations of the 
Grande Armée to the-south of the Danube. It should be noted, however, that 
all these detachments were combined into a closely spun spider’s web, and 
all sectors could be reinforced rapidly. General Mack was so demoralized 
by these French moves that he capitulated without offering serious 
resistance on October 21 and Napoleon achieved the perfect “bloodless” 
victory. Immediately thereafter, he turned all his attentions eastward and set 
off to destroy the Russians in their turn—an aim eventually achieved at 
Austerlitz on December 2. 


There can be no doubt that the young Bonaparte had formulated this 
concept before 1796, for in the second phase of the Italian Campaign of that 
year he employed it in a very mature form, although it failed in its ultimate 
intention. After the Armistice of Cherasco with Sardinia, the Army of Italy 
set out to trap and destroy the Austrian army of General Beaulieu, which 
was controlling the plain of Lombardy and the Milanese. Beaulieu had 
concentrated the greater part of his forces behind the rivers Agogno and 
Terdoppio, clearly anticipating a French attempt at a crossing to the North 
bank of the Po through Valenza—a Piedmontese town where the bridges 
had been placed at the French disposal by the terms of the armistice. 
Guessing that his opponent’s mind was working along these lines, 


Bonaparte decided to use Sérurier’s division in a feint attack against 
Valenza (in order to confirm Beaulieu’s impressions and pin him down). 
But while Austrian attention was thus diverted the rest of the army (led by a 
picked force of cavalry and grenadiers under Dallemagne, with La Harpe, 
Massena and Augereau following behind at carefully timed intervals) was 
rushing by forced marches to seize a bridgehead far down the Po near 
Piacenza (belonging to neutral Parma where the French general felt 
confident he could expect to find bridges and ferries intact). Thereafter, the 
French planned to occupy the Adda river line, seizing Lodi and other 
crossings, and thus sever Beaulieu’s line of retreat. 


The transfer operation was carried out between four o’clock on May 7 and 
the early hours of the 10th, but Beaulieu realized his peril at the last 
possible moment, and by means of a headlong retreat (and the violation of 
Venetian neutrality—a leaf he stole from Bonaparte’s book and used with 
good effect against him) the Austrians succeeded in crossing the Adda in 
two columns at Lodi and Cassano respectively before the French could 
seize the crossings and trap them west of the river. The following victory at 
Lodi where Bonaparte severely mauled the Austrian rearguard was in fact 
only a very poor consolation prize—despite its important place in 
Napoleonic mythology. Nevertheless, the planning behind the strategic 
move forms a perfect example of what a manoeuvre sur les derriéres was 
intended to achieve. All the necessary features of initial movement 
concealed by a “curtain of maneuver” (the Po), a “strategic barrage” (the 
Adda) and the “covering force” (Sérurier at Valenza)—as well as a 
convenient “center of operations” (Piacenza)—are incorporated in this 
attack. Success did elude the Emperor’s manoeuvre sur les derriéres on 
several occasions in later years. To cite one example, February 3, 1807, the 
French failed to close the trap on the Russian army of General Bennigsen, 
and the enemy managed to slip out of the net in the nick of time after 
learning of what was afoot from a captured dispatch. On the whole, 
however, la manoeuvre sur les derrières proved Napoleon’s most successful 
stratagem—until late in 1813. Napoleon’s adversaries were slow to learn 
from their mistakes and it was only the hard school of a dozen major 
defeats over a decade that taught them the necessary counter-measures. 


The secret of the manoeuvre sur les derriéres lay in seizing the initiative 
from the outset, throwing the enemy off balance by cutting his 
communications, and then destroying him by a combination of physical 
encirclement and psychological discouragement (as in the case of the 
“unfortunate General Mack”). Once caught in the spider’s web, the enemy 
was virtually powerless to resist effectively. However, there was a counter 
to the system, and twice toward the end of the Napoleonic Wars the Allies 
used it to advantage. In the first place, given the favorable circumstances of 
superior numbers and a considerable amount of supplies carried with their 
armies, and the knowledge of what Napoleon was likely to attempt, the 
answer was to ignore Napoleon’s presence in the rear and push on for the 
Allied objective. On October 4, 1813, at Duben, the Allies called 
Napoleon’s bluff by refusing to be distracted by his journey up the River 
Mulde to cut their communications; and then again, on March 23, 1814, the 
Allies continued to advance on Paris despite Napoleon’s carefully executed 
attack against their rear which was designed to halt their forward 
movement. 
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The crossing of the Alps during the Marengo Campaign of 1800 


The strategy of envelopment; two examples 


However, as in so many other instances, Napoleon was hardly the originator 
of this concept of strategical envelopment by means of the “indirect 
approach.” As we have seen, both Frederick the Great in the “Secret 
Instruction” and Bourcet in the Principes de la guerre des Montagnes had 
advocated just such a strategy. Moreover, only a year or so previous to 
General Bonaparte taking over command of the Army of Italy, General 
Jourdan had practically demonstrated the possibilities of the idea (albeit 
almost unconsciously). Instead of besieging Namur as instructed, he left 
only a covering force to contain its garrison before moving on with a wing 
of the Armée de la Moselle to fall upon the rear of General Coburg in the 
vicinity of Charleroi. As soon as he learned what was afoot, Coburg ordered 
his army to fall back, which it did in haste and confusion and was 
consequently caught off balance in the subsequent battle of Fleurus (June 
26, 1794), where he suffered considerable casualties. This was hardly a 
triumph in the Napoleonic tradition, but at least by destroying a fraction of 
the enemy army Jourdan compelled the precipitate retreat of the whole. 
However, it is clear that Jourdan never really understood the reasons for his 
good fortune, for two years later he permitted the Archduke Charles 
(advised by one Brigadier Nauendorff) to move 12,000 Austrian troops onto 
the flank of the French army. Jourdan’s consequent precipitate retreat to 
save his communications involved the complete ruination of the Directory’s 
main offensive for 1796, for the collapse of Jourdan on his left compelled 
Moreau to fall back to maintain a united front, and this led to the French 
evacuation of Bavaria and the consequent increase of Austrian pressure on 
Bonaparte in Italy. Once again, therefore, Napoleon had example as well as 
precept to ponder over when he was considering the formulation of his 
strategic planning. Nevertheless, he applied his genius to the ideas of others 
and produced the most polished and seemingly infallible maneuver system 
of his day. 


There were, however, many occasions when the French were faced not by 
one but by two or a whole series of enemy armies within supporting 
distance of one another. Faced with such a difficult situation, Napoleon 
often adopted a second system of maneuver—the “strategy of the central 
position.” Very often under these circumstances the French found 


themselves operating at a numerical disadvantage against the combined 
strength of their opponents, but could procure superior numbers against any 
one part of their adversaries’ forces. It was this second factor that the 
system was designed to exploit to the full. “The art of generalship consists 
in, when actually inferior in numbers to the enemy (overall), being superior 
to him on the battlefield.”* In brief, Napoleon set himself the task of 
isolating one part of the enemy armament, concentrating a stronger force to 
ensure its defeat and if possible its destruction, and then turning with his 
full strength to attack the second enemy army; that is to say, instead of a 
single decisive blow, he planned a series of smaller blows against scattered 
adversaries and set out to destroy them in detail. 


How could this be done? Once again, the sequence of the Napoleonic attack 
reveals the formula. First of all the Emperor would accumulate as much 
information about the forces facing him from captured newspapers, 
deserters and most especially from the indications brought in by his probing 
cavalry patrols. From the data thus provided, he would carefully plot the 
known dispositions of his foes on the map, and then select the place where 
their respective army boundaries converged. This was the “hinge” or “joint” 
of the enemy’s strategic dispositions, and as such was vulnerable to attack. 
This point would be selected by Napoleon for his initial blitzkrieg attack, 
carried out as often as not in full strength. Shielded by the cavalry screen, 
the French army would perform a crash concentration and fall like a 
thunderbolt on the handful of troops defending this central point. Invariably 
this initial onslaught would be successful. Immediately Napoleon had 
massed his army at this newly captured point, he was master of the “central 
position” —that is to say, he had successfully interposed his concentrated 
army between the forces of his enemies who, ideally, would have staggered 
back under the impact of the surprise blow in such a way as to increase the 
distance between their respective armies. This would inevitably mean that 
the foe would have to operate on “exterior lines” (1.e., have greater 
distances to march from one flank to the other) while the better-positioned 
French would have a shorter distance to travel to reach either enemy. 


Next the problem arose of effecting the destruction of the respective parts of 
the hostile forces. Naturally, if the French were incautious and turned with 
their whole power against a single adversary, they were courting the risk of 


the disengaged enemy army being able to maneuver against their exposed 
flank and rear in support of its attacked neighbor. This critical possibility 
Napoleon was generally able to avert. From the very beginning of the 
attack, the French Army would have been divided into three parts: a left 
wing, a right wing and a central reserve, each consisting of two or three 
corps d’armée under a designated army commander. The Emperor, in 
supreme command, would usually accompany the reserve, which invariably 
included the Imperial Guard, the bulk of the Reserve Cavalry and Artillery, 
and possibly one or two additional corps. As soon as the central position 
was safely occupied, Napoleon would turn a nearby town into his centre 
d'opérations and begin the second part of his strategy: the isolation of his 
first intended victim and the prevention of any outside interference in the 
operation. 


Once the immediate target had been firmly selected (normally the enemy 
force that was physically closest to the French Army), the nearest wing of 
the Grande Armée would at once march to make contact and begin a 
spoiling or “pinning” battle. Simultaneously, the reserve would move up in 
its support and attempt to undertake a tactical outflanking movement or 
simply reinforce the front according to the particular circumstances. 
Meanwhile the remaining wing would be marching off to serve as a corps 
d'observation to ensure that the neighboring enemy army would be unable 
to intervene in the battle already taking place. This last was not a purely 
defensive role; the Emperor was insistent that “to halt him is not enough,” 
and the commander of the observation wing would be expected to move to 
attack the second enemy and do everything in his power to pin him down 
ready for the third stage of the offensive. Moreover, if the enemy on the 
secondary sector of the front proved weak in numbers or determination, the 
local French commander might be expected to detach up to half his strength 
(as was meant to happen to d’Erlon’s corps of Ney’s command at Quatre 
Bras on June 16, 1815) and send it to assist the envelopment of the foe on 
the main sector. However, the basic function of this force was to provide a 
protective flank for the main operation. 


After the defeat of the first selected adversary, Napoleon would detach a 
portion of his victorious force to pursue the remnants from the field and 
then immediately set out with the remainder to repeat the same formula of 


attack against the second enemy force. All being well, after two or three 
days of constant fighting and maneuver the various parts of the enemy 
forces would have been soundly drubbed in turn, and the general strategical 
situation would undoubtedly swing to the French advantage. 


As always, this scheme and sequence of operations was capable of infinite 
variation of detail. Thus in the short Waterloo campaign, Napoleon set out 
originally to strike Wellington first, but changed his target to Blücher when 
his scouts revealed that the Prussian army had dangerously exposed itself 
by marching to concentrate in a forward position around Sombreffe and 
Ligny while there was still little sign of the British army. A single order 
from the Emperor was sufficient to adjust the scheme to exploit the new 
opportunity, and the centrally placed reserve moved northeastward from 
Charleroi against Blücher instead of northwestward against Wellington. 
However, the advantages and disadvantages of this maneuver based on the 
“central position” and “interior lines” practically cancelled one another out. 
On the one hand, the enemy could be expected to react with a certain 
amount of dismay to the initial French incursion; he might further be 
induced to fight in two or more disconnected parts with, as often as not, 
inferior numbers and not on ground of his own choosing. On the other hand, 
it proved extremely difficult for Napoleon to coordinate and control both 
wings of his army with precision—for obviously he could only be 
physically present at one sector at a time. Far more damaging from 
Napoleon’s point of view, the need to turn from one defeated enemy to 
mass against a second immediately afterward ruled out the possibility of an 
all-out pursuit ending in the completion of the first enemy’s destruction. In 
other words, this system tended to rob Napoleon of his decisive success; he 
might well win a series of small “butting” battles, but there was little 
possibility of an Austerlitz or a Jena-Auerstadt. Baron Jomini asserts that 
this type of maneuver was Napoleon’s favorite, but the fact that it was 
unlikely to lead to a definite, rapid and clean decision can hardly have 
recommended it to Napoleon, the proponent of the single knockout blow. 
Consequently he used it only when he was forced to do so; therefore it can 
be termed his “inferiority strategy.” 


Nevertheless, this system of maneuver was used on many occasions. During 
the third phase of the First Italian Campaign it was put continually into use, 


as General Bonaparte struggled to keep large Austrian armies from uniting 
in their repeated attempts to raise the siege of Mantua. Indeed, the situation 
in November 1796 provides the perfect example of Napoleon operating this 
system. Faced by the converging armies of Davidovitch (from Trent) and 
d’Alvintzi (from Bassano), he left Vaubois with an attenuated division to 
slow down the former’s advance (from the Alps) while he rushed with 
Massena and Augereau to confront the latter. Repulsed at Caldiero in a 
frontal battle against d’Alvintzi, he retired through his centre d’operations 
at Verona, resupplying in the process, and then at once carried out the 
famous tactical envelopment movement down the Adige to Arcola. This did 
not fully come off, for the local Austrian forces fought unexpectedly 
stubbornly for the bridge at Arcola. Moreover Napoleon was unable to 
make the most of his local advantages on account of the precarious situation 
of Vaubois, who was apprehensively awaiting attack by overwhelming 
numbers on the banks of Lake Garda. Consequently, on the first two nights 
of the three-day battle (November 15-17), the French commander in chief 
felt bound to relinquish his hardwon territorial gains and retire to the south 
bank of the Adige ready for an emergency march to aid Vaubois. This 
proved unnecessary, and on the third day Napoleon converted stalemate into 
victory over an exhausted and broken d’Alvintzi, and still found time to 
transfer the bulk of his two divisions northward ready to meet 
Davidovitch’s blow. This never materialized, and the Austrian second army 
was fortunate to escape Bonaparte’s onslaught (see Chapter 9, p. 112). 
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This is a nearly perfect example of the advantages conferred by interior 
lines and a central position. But it should be noted that neither of 
Napoleon’s successes cited above were complete, and the only tangible 
results of his brilliant handling of the Army of Italy was the earning of a 
brief respite for his hard-pressed formations and the continuation of the 
third siege of Mantua without interruption. 


If the Arcola episode is one of the best examples of this kind of operational 
system, there are plenty of others. The same Italian Campaign of 1796-97 
saw the exploitation of Austro-Sardinian over-extension of force at the very 
outset, followed in due course by the Castiglione-Lonato operation; and, 
after the Arcola affair, there was the defeat of the final Austrian attempt to 
relieve Marshal Wiirmser—the equally celebrated Rivoli-Mantua episode of 


January 1797. There are fewer instances of Napoleon using this “central 
position” strategy in the years of the First Empire’s heyday, for as a general 
rule the French enjoyed superiority of overall force and consequently had 
no need to resort to this “defensive” stratagem. But in 1813, 1814, and of 
course 1815, when Napoleon was operating at an overall disadvantage, he 
repeatedly fell back on this type of maneuver in his desperate bid to stave 
off disaster. 


It is during this latter period, of course, that the failures of the system occur. 
For example, in June 1815, a brilliant strategic opening to the Waterloo 
Campaign leads only to ruin; after surprising the Allies and driving a wedge 
between them (15th), defeating Blücher at Ligny and holding Wellington at 
Quatre Bras (16th), Napoleon fails to order either a prompt pursuit of the 
Prussians by Grouchy or an immediate march to assist Ney against 
Wellington. In consequence of these oversights, the Prussians retire 
undetected toward Wavre to the northward (instead of eastward toward 
Liège as intended by the Emperor), Wellington avoids having to accept 
battle on the 17th, and finally, on the 18th, Wellington is able to hold a 
position of his own choosing against Napoleon until Blücher and his 
Prussians can materialize to outflank Napoleon’s position and thus convert 
a tactical check into full-scale disaster for the French. 


The third variety of Napoleonic maneuver need not delay us long. This is 
the “Strategical Penetration’”—a system devised to act as an introduction or 
commencement to one or other of the more important systems already 
described. When Napoleon found the enemy holding an extended “cordon 
line” type of defense, he devised a means to smash through it at some 
convenient place, followed this with a rapid march deep into enemy 
territory (using speed to offset the danger of being surrounded by the 
enemy) in order to seize some town or city for use as a centre des 
operations for the next phase of the campaign. Thus in 1796, he broke 
through Colli’s and Argenteau’s cordon at Ceva to gain his central position; 
a little later, pursuing Beaulieu, he smashed his way over the defended 
Mincio River line at Borghetto to split the scattered Austrians in twain. The 
most impressive operations of this type took place in 1812, when the French 
stormed over the Niemen and headed for Vilna in an attempt to sunder the 
greater part of Barclay’s army from contact with General Bagration. 


Subsequently Napoleon’s main drive toward Vitebsk and Smolensk had as 
its main motivation his wish to achieve a strategic penetration through the 
prepared Russian lines based on the Dvina and Dnieper River systems. 
Such a maneuver, however, was never complete in itself; it did not lead to a 
decisive battle, but led to the creation of an initial favorable situation or 
what we might call “springboard” from which the main moves of the 
campaign could subsequently be undertaken. 


However, in distinguishing between these three main Napoleonic 
stratagems, it is important to remember that no single one was necessarily 
—or even habitually—exclusive of the other two. The infinite genius of 
Napoleon could devise means of combining features of all three into a 
single campaign, as in 1796, when he developed an initial “strategical 
penetration” (Ceva) into an action based on the “central position” (the 
battles of Dego and the move on Mondovi), before switching to a whole 
series of manoeuvres sur les derriéres in his vain attempts to trap Beaulieu 
before he could make good his escape. Then, once his offensive changed 
into a defensive phase as the Austrians made their succession of powerful 
attempts to relieve Mantua, General Bonaparte returned to his conception of 
maneuvering around a “central position” with occasional reversion to brief 
“envelopments” (as at Arcola). Napoleonic war was nothing if not complex 
—an ever-shifting kaleidoscope of moves and intentions, which by 
themselves went a long way towards baffling and dazing his muddled, 
conventionally minded opponents into that state of disconcerting moral 
disequilibrium which so often resulted in their catastrophic defeat. 


French Six-Deep Divisional Squares in Action. Detail from The Battle of the 
Pyramids, 1798, by General Lejeune. This tactical formation was 
personally devised by General Bonaparte to meet the massed charges of the 
Mameluke horsemen in Egypt. It was virtually his only tactical innovation. 
Notice the cannon and grenadier companies protecting the vulnerable 


angles of the squares, and the outnumbered French cavalry sheltering 
within them. 


See Appendix for a list of the main operations and the attendant circumstances. 


See p. 363 for elucidation on Napoleon’s battle tactics. 


16 
GRAND TACTICS ON THE 
BATTLEFIELD 


After this examination of the strategical methods Napoleon adopted to 
encompass the defeat and destruction of his foes, we must pass on to 
consider the Grand Tactics he employed to achieve success at those 
supremely critical moments of warfare—the hours immediately prior to, 
during and after giving battle. Grand Tactics in the Napoleonic era 
comprised the science and art of handling men, horses and guns during the 
crucial moves when close contact had been established with the enemy. It 
was not concerned with the confused and shifting techniques of actual 
hand-to-hand fighting, for these belong to the realm of tactics, a sphere that 
we shall explore in a later chapter.” Indeed, Napoleon made few original 
tactical contributions to the art of war—his development of the “divisional 
square” in Egypt being practically unique. Here we are concerned with the 
overall methods used by Napoleon to dominate the enemy in the last hours 
before a battle, to defeat him in the field, and, lastly, to destroy him during 
the pursuit. 


As we have already discussed in the part of this chapter relating to 
Napoleon’s general philosophy of war, the Emperor’s greatest contribution 
to the art of fighting battles was his insistence that maneuver and “the 
bloody decision” were both part and parcel of strategy, in refutation of the 
commonly held eighteenth-century view that movement and battle were 
clearly distinguishable acts of war, one pertaining to the science of strategy, 
the other to that of tactics. Napoleon saw it differently: “It is often in the 
system of campaign that one conceives the system of battle,” he asserted. 


Napoleon’s concept of battle owed a great deal to the authors he studied at 
Auxonne. The Welshman Lloyd taught him that battles should be fluid and 
not rigid, that surprise is the best way to demoralize an enemy and place 


him at a disadvantage. One idea of Lloyd’s is frequently echoed in the 
Correspondance: “A battle is a theatrical piece, with a beginning, a middle 
and an end””!; but the Welshman made perhaps his greatest contribution to 
young Bonaparte’s education by his insistence that Frederick the Great’s 
true display of military genius was at the battle of Prague (May 6, 1757) 
when he attacked the Austrian Marshal von Browne at the moment when he 
was in the process of breaking up his line. Frederick’s conduct at Prague 
was to color much of Napoleon’s Grand Tactical thinking,-” for it inspired 
him to undertake the task of devising a system of battle that would compel 
an adversary to break the continuity of his line, and thus expose himself to a 
fatal blow. 


Guibert’s contribution, on the other hand, was less notable. He preached the 
need to select the correct target for attack with the greatest care, the 
importance of advancing into battle in a number of small columns for the 
sake of mobility but of deploying for the actual fight, and the advantages of 
the compromise ordre mixte battle formation over both the ordre mince and 
the ordre profonde; all these tactical ideas found an important place in 
Napoleon’s thinking. But Guibert also enunciated several ideas that were 
particularly heretical to our young Corsican gunner, the most nefarious of 
them being his conviction that the artillery arm was more of a nuisance than 
an assistance on the field of battle. This idea Napoleon never ceased to 
repudiate in his writings: “It is necessary to have as much artillery as the 
enemy. Experience shows that it is necessary to have four guns to every 
thousand men.... The better the infantry, the more one must husband and 
support it with good batteries.” “Missile weapons are now become the 
principal ones,” he wrote, echoing Turpin de Crissé’s statement that “it is by 
fire and not by shock that battles are decided today.”>* Or again, “It is with 
artillery that war is made.” Napoleon freely adopted du Teil’s teaching 
that big batteries are the true secret of victory, and in due course we shall 
see what use he made of them at Marengo, Eylau, Friedland, Borodino and 
Waterloo. Bonaparte also studied the great military controversies of his day 
with avid interest, and from a general collation of facts and a distillation of 
ideas he slowly elaborated his idea of a battle formula, or rather a whole 
series of alternatives, ranged around a central theme or ideal. 


At the very base of his thinking lay certain fundamental ideas; among the 
most important of these was the concept of the offensive battle—based on 
the all-out attack—which aims to end the war at one blow. This was indeed 
Napoleon’s strategical as well as his tactical ideal, drawn from the teaching 
of Frederick the Great, who in turn based his precepts on the practice of the 
great Persian general Cyrus, who perfected the idea of the maneuver battle. 
It is very rarely that we find Napoleon fighting a truly defensive battle— 
even when he was strategically on the defensive; the much misused 
Napoleonic dictum, “the best means of defense is attack” puts this 
philosophy into a nutshell. Only three times did Napoleon definitely fight 
defensively—at Leipzig in 1813, and at La Rothière and Arcis the following 
year—but on each of these occasions he only resorted to such second-rate 
measures after the dismal failure of an initial attack. 


Napoleon was committed throughout his military career to the idea of 
attacking the enemy, thereby winning the advantages of disorganizing him, 
unsettling his plans and retaining the initiative throughout. Even at 
Austerlitz, where it would at first appear that the French sat and waited for 
the Allies to attack, Napoleon was acting offensively. But with infinite 
subtlety he had created the impression of crippling French weakness and 
indecision and thus lured his more powerful enemies into making their fatal 
mistakes. Indeed, the true defensive-offensive battle found no place in the 
Napoleonic repertoire, although in the Peninsula some of the Emperor’s 
subordinates, most notably Soult and Massena, used it reasonably 
successfully against the Duke of Wellington. However, if the French 
invariably preferred to attack, yet paradoxically, as Colin points out, it is 
those foes who stayed most determinedly on the defensive that suffered 
least in battles with Napoleon; the outcome of the battles of Eylau, 
Borodino and Waterloo would seem to bear this argument out. Thus, 
generally speaking, Napoleon’s attacks were completely successful only 
when he stung his adversary into ill-conceived and ill-timed counterattacks. 


If “toujours l’attaque” forms one basis of Napoleon’s battle philosophy, 
“toujours confondre” is another. The enemy must be thrown off balance 
from the very first moment and thereafter kept off balance. To help achieve 
this Napoleon adopted the advice of Turpin de Crissé—“‘It is very important 
to know the genius, character and talents of the enemy general; it is on this 


knowledge that one can develop plans ...”—and many of Napoleon’s battle 
schemes were deliberately tailored to suit his impression of his opponent’s 
strengths and weaknesses. If the Emperor made contact with an 
apprehensive or, alternatively, a very strong enemy too late in the day to 
force a decisive action on him, he did not postpone his attack until the 
morrow: instead he often launched an immediate, though frequently short- 
term, spoiling attack, aiming thereby to pin the enemy, preclude the 
possibility of his refusing battle by means of a night withdrawal, and at the 
same time disrupt the foe’s battle formations by involving him in “spoiling” 
actions with a view to exploiting their disarray the following morning. 
These are the intentions that lie behind the apparently premature first-day 
actions at Eylau and Wagram, and indeed behind the major battle at 
Friedland. Napoleon was from first to last determined to dominate and 
overawe his opponent, building up a moral superiority which was 
frequently more useful than mere numerical advantage. 


As in his strategical system, so in his grand tactical formulae did Napoleon 
place the utmost importance on achieving an envelopment of the enemy; 
this was the third basis of his battle philosophy. While he owed the 
strategical concept to Frederick, he owed its tactical counterpart to Bourcet. 
The Frederickian advance in “oblique order” found no immediate place in 
Napoleon’s plans, although he adopted certain features of it for the final, 
decisive attack; he relied far more on the turning movement to achieve truly 
great results. The aim of the flank attack, as employed in almost all the 
Napoleonic battles from the humble Montenotte in 1796 and the more 
sophisticated Castiglione of the same campaign to the fully developed 
concept employed at the battle of Bautzen in 1813, was always to create an 
opportunity for total victory by disturbing the foe and upsetting his balance 
and morale, thus provoking an atmosphere and situation from which a real 
decision could be gained. The psychological effect of the sudden rumbling 
of cannon or the appearance of a large cloud of dust toward an army’s flank 
and rear cannot be overestimated; at Arcola (third day) it was the 
appearance of a handful of French cavalry on the enemy flank that decided 
the day, while at the Battle of Mount Tabor (1799) it took precisely two 
well-timed cannon shots to cause the panic-stricken flight of the huge Army 
of Damascus. Many more instances could be listed. 


There is, however, one important variation to this basic idea of turning the 
enemy’s flank with the aid of an independent force, which Napoleon 
employed when he was not sufficiently strong to be able to afford troops for 
this role. This alternative was the tactical outflanking movement. The 
difference between the two is important, though at first glance apparently 
insignificant. A “turning” movement could be executed only by a fair-sized 
force—at least a corps in strength—which was capable of moving into 
action independently of the main body. Such an attack, properly timed, 
could lead to the destruction of an enemy if the “turning” force was able to 
place itself well in the foe’s rear athwart his line of retreat. An 
“outflanking” movement, on the other hand, was productive of less 
dramatic results. It was carried out by a formation forming an integral part 
of the French battle line, and at all times it remained linked to the main 
front; in no way was it a separate entity. Such an onslaught could often 
force an enemy to change front or partially redeploy his line, but it rarely 
led in itself to the major dislocation of the enemy position making possible 
the crushing victory Napoleon always set out to achieve. However, as we 
shall see below when we consider in detail the sequence of an “ideal” 
Napoleonic battle, the degree of success attained rested on the question of 
exact timing. As Napoleon well knew, everything depended on the correctly 
timed sequence of initial concentration, appearance of the turning force, 
crucial bombardment of the key enemy sector, and finally the loosing of the 
devastating main attack. His ability to judge the right moment—the coup 
d’oeil—was a vital attribute. 


As with his system of maneuver, it is possible to distinguish between three 
different types of Napoleonic battle, although once again these were one 
and all essentially fluid concepts capable of infinite variation and even 
amalgamation according to circumstances. These three are the following: 
the battle based on the simple frontal attack, the double battle, and the 
enveloping or “strategical” battle. There is no doubt that the third was his 
favorite, and consequently the other two need not be described at great 
length. 


The frontal battle bore a close resemblance to the greater number of 
eighteenth-century actions; it was usually a matter of two armies, drawn up 
in fairly rigid formation or within a definitely limited position, fighting it 


out with fire and shock, until one or the other conceded defeat. Napoleon 
probably disliked this kind of attritional battle on two counts. First, it could 
often prove inordinately expensive in lives, and contrary to popular belief 
Napoleon was always eager to conserve his army’s strength even if he did 
not flinch at the prospect of heavy casualties when these were unavoidable 
or necessary. Secondly, the set-piece, frontal battle was less likely to yield a 
truly decisive result, as the defeated party could usually retire along its line 
of communication. However, under certain circumstances he was prepared, 
to take on a battle of this sort; sometimes the exigencies of the strategical 
situation made a battle on any terms essential—as at Rivoli on January 14, 
1797, when General Bonaparte was desperately trying to halt and if 
possible scatter the northern arm of d’Alvintzi’s “pincers” before his 
southern arm could force its way over the Adige toward Mantua. On this 
occasion, Napoleon accepted action on a fairly narrow plateau which 
permitted little grand tactical maneuver. Then again in cases when the 
enemy had been stupid enough to position himself in an extremely 
compromising position—as at Friedland on June 5, 1807, when Bennigsen 
placed his army across the neck of a bend in the River Alle, with a tributary 
stream (the Mühlen Fluss) further bisecting his battleline—Napoleon was 
prepared to fight a straightforward action to exploit such favorable 
circumstances. On other occasions, too, a battle of this type was forced on 
him; Marengo (June 1800) is one notable example. Similarly, at Borodino, 
because the Grande Armée was too weakened by strategic consumption to 
permit a full-scale enveloping attack against Kutusov’s exposed left flank 
(or so Napoleon asserted, though Davout was of a different opinion), and 
because Prince Poniatowski’s tactical outflanking move round the Russian 
left failed to make ground, the Emperor was forced to accept another full- 
scale battle of attrition. Leipzig in 1813 is another case in point, although on 
this occasion, of course, the Allies were really dictating the events. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the general “frontal” battle must not be 
confused with the initial “pinning” attack of the ideal Napoleonic action 
which will be described below, despite certain similarities. 


Secondly, there was the double battle. Again this variety cannot be placed in 
a watertight compartment, for frequently double battles were resorted to in 
conjunction with both frontal and strategical battles. They invariably played 
a part in the development of the strategy based on the central position, as 


we have seen. Double battles were also generally used when the form of the 
field was definitely divided into two by some geographical feature (a 
mountain or a river, for instance) or when the large numbers of troops 
engaged on both sides made no other course practicable from the point of 
view of control. Thus at Austerlitz, while the main battle centered around 
control of the central Pratzen Heights and the terrain to its south, the area 
north of the massif was designated by Napoleon as the secondary battle 
area; and Lannes and Murat—centered around the Santon mound 
dominating the main Olmütz-to-Brünn highway—were entrusted with the 
basically defensive task of keeping Bagration’s army (the Allied right wing) 
from interfering in the main battle. Again at Borodino, the action that 
centered around the village of that name and subsequently ran along the 
north bank of the River Kalatsha was originally entrusted to Prince 
Eugeéne’s IVth Corps as a secondary action, though at a later stage of the 
main battle Napoleon saw fit to transfer half of Eugéne’s troops to the south 
bank to participate in the main battle, centered around the capture of the 
Great Redoubt. 


On occasion, too, a strategical battle could be turned into a double battle by 
force of circumstances; thus on October 13, 1806, Napoleon’s intended 
strategical battle aimed against an enemy presumed to be massed in the 
vicinity of Weimar (in which Davout and Bernadotte were to serve as the 
enveloping force) turned into the “double battle” of Jena and Auerstadt 
when the Prussians were found to have moved east and north from their 
original positions. Quatre Bras and Ligny form another good example of a 
double battle, closely associated in this case with the strategy of the central 
position. Lastly, the famous battle of Waterloo should in reality be 
designated a double battle, although, as at Jena-Auerstadt, this was due to 
force of circumstances rather than to deliberate design. A better title would 
be “Waterloo-Wavre,” for Grouchy’s failure to pin down Blücher in the 
secondary action at Wavre away to the east of the main battlefield had a 
most decisive effect on the outcome of the day along the ridge of Mont-St.- 
Jean. However, it is important at this point to distinguish between the 
double battle with its main and subsidiary actions (which are analagous to 
the main and secondary theaters in Napoleonic strategy) and the important 
main and secondary attacks which figure prominently in the strategic battle. 


This is not a matter of academic hairsplitting, for the underlying intention 
was fundamentally different. 


From this brief discussion of Napoleon’s frontal and double battles, we pass 
on to describe his ideal type of action—the “norm,” the true strategical 
battle. This form of Grand Tactics was employed on numerous occasions 
between 1796 and 1813, and it can be said to provide the real “moment of 
truth” in Napoleonic warfare. Like his favorite strategical maneuver, his 
ideal battle centered around the concept of an enveloping attack, designed 
to shake the enemy’s nerve and to induce the weakening of his main battle 
line at a preselected, critical point. As Napoleon continually emphasized: “It 
is by turning the enemy, by attacking his flank, that battles are won.” He 
never saw fit to change this fundamental belief (save, perhaps, at 
Borodino); for this was the means of creating a breach in the enemy’s 
battleline for reasonable cost, and “the breach once made, the equilibrium is 
broken and everything else is useless” (for the enemy commander). 
Associated with the enveloping attack, which created the opportunity for 
total victory, as will be seen, was the concept of (in Camon’s phrase) /e 
coup de force or the master stroke, which transformed the opportunity into 
actual victory. For real success, the concept relied on exact timing and 
perfect coordination. Finally, there was the organization and coordination of 
an effective pursuit, designed to destroy what was left of enemy cohesion 
and of his power to offer further resistance—the concept of exploitation. 
These three concepts, therefore—envelopment, breakthrough and 
exploitation—formed the main elements of the Napoleonic strategical 
battle. Everything else was subordinated to facilitating these three 
successive stages in a battle. 


The sequence of a typical strategical battle would often follow this pattern: 
on the report of his cavalry screen that the enemy army was massed in its 
immediate vicinity, Napoleon would order the nearest major formation 
(usually a self-contained corps d’armée) to make contact with the enemy 
and at all costs pin him down in his present location, thus providing a fixed 
point on which the rest of the French army could concentrate. Thanks to the 
superb flexibility of the Napoleonic system of moving corps over vast 
distances in a loosely drawn but carefully coordinated formation, it 
mattered little on what point of the compass the foe was discovered. If 


ahead, the advance guard would engage; if on the left flank of the line of 
advance (as in the Jena campaign), the nearest corps (originally on a flank) 
would be designated the new advance guard, and the whole pattern of 
French formations would undergo a smooth adaptation to meet the new 
situation as the whole army wheeled towards the point of crisis. The first act 
of the Napoleonic battle would thus begin. 


The corps d’armée system, besides permitting this fine degree of 
maneuverability and adaptation, also permitted a single corps to take on 
several times its own number of enemy troops for a certain period. For each 
corps had its own components of infantry, cavalry and guns, and was, in 
fact, a miniature army. Very often, the apparent weakness of the French 
force immediately engaged tempted the enemy to rush forward to achieve 
its destruction. This “bait” worked at Jena on October 13, 1806, when the 
Prussian Hohenloke believed that he was dealing with merely an isolated 
flank guard of Napoleon’s army when Marshal Lannes crossed over the 
Saale to occupy an exposed position on the Landgrafenberg, and 
consequently moved up his men in leisurely fashion to gain an easy victory 
on the morrow—by which time a much larger French force had 
materialized. It worked even better before Friedland (on June 13 and early 
June 14, 1807) when Bennigsen snapped up the bait provided (once again) 
by Lannes’ apparently exposed and hopeless position, and rushed his 
Russian divisions over the River Alle into a very compromising battle 
position in the confident belief that no French formations were within 
supporting distance of his intended “victim.” However, Napoleon knew that 
his corps, with their proper complement of infantry, light cavalry and guns 
(both divisional and in corps reserve), could stand their ground and hold out 
for at least a day, heedless of losses incurred, until neighboring formations 
could be rushed up by forced marches. 


Before this delaying period was exhausted, the nearest supporting corps 
would be arriving on the scene to reinforce their embattled colleague, and 
the enemy general would find himself, to his surprise, involved in an 
escalating battle of attrition against ever-increasing numbers of French 
troops. Again his natural reaction under these circumstances would be to 
commit reserves into battle in an attempt to retain his initial superiority and 
gain his victory before the opportunity finally disappeared. This was exactly 


what Napoleon desired—the early absorption of the foe’s supporting 
formations. And so the crescendo of the frontal battle would gradually grow 
from an occasional rumble of guns and rattling of musketry to a continuous 
roar of explosions as more and more infantry divisions, supported by 
divisional artillery and corps cavalry formations moved into action to pin, 
hold and pare down the enemy army; if necessary special reserves (to be 
distinguished from the general reserves retained by the Emperor for crises 
or the coup de grdce) would be sent in to reinforce the French line. 


All this while, concealed behind a screen of cavalry and unseen by the 
preoccupied enemy, the troops of Napoleon’s enveloping force would be 
hurrying toward a designated spot on the enemy’s flank or rear. As speed 
was clearly a vital consideration for this move, a great deal of this operation 
would be entrusted to formations drawn from the cavalry reserve supported 
by horse artillery, although powerful columns of infantry would also be 
involved. Napoleon habitually gave command of this crucial operation to 
his most trusted subordinate, for everything depended on the arrival of these 
troops at exactly the right place at the right moment if the effect of its 
intervention was to be decisive. Incidentally, the Emperor would before this 
juncture have determined which enemy flank to turn by considering the lie 
of the foe’s natural line of retreat; whichever flank lay nearest to this was 
the one he moved against. However, at Eylau he attempted a double 
envelopment (Ney from the north, Davout from the south), although this 
failed to materialize owing to the delays encountered by the former in 
reaching his designated assembly position. 


Now came the critical problem of judging the correct moment for the 
enveloping force to reveal its disconcerting position on the enemy flank. 
For maximum effect, it was important that this should not occur before the 
enemy had committed all or most of his reserves to the frontal battle, and 
this need for accurate timing of the flank attack called for the greatest 
judgment on the part of Napoleon and his key subordinates. The former had 
to judge the moment when all enemy troops were indeed committed to the 
frontal battle (and with the billowing clouds of black-powder smoke 
obliterating the scene this was no easy matter); the latter had the task of 
keeping their eager troops “on the leash” so as to avoid any premature 
attack disclosing their presence. Then, when the exact moment had come, 


Napoleon would give the signal. If the enveloping attack was being 
launched from a considerable distance a special cannon signal would be 
used—say thirty guns discharged at the same instant twice in succession 
with a prearranged interval; if the flanking force was closer at hand (as 
would be the case when a tactical outflanking movement was the form of 
attack prescribed, as with Soult’s corps at both Austerlitz and Jena), the 
Emperor’ would send the necessary order by hand of a trusted aide-de- 
camp, or ride over personally to give the signal. 
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Grand tactics: Napoleons basic battle plan (the Strategic Battle by 
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Then the attaque débordante would spring to life. A roar of cannon away on 
his hitherto secure flank would cause the enemy general to look 
apprehensively over his shoulder, and before long the spyglasses of his 
anxious staff would be able to detect a line of dust and smoke crawling ever 


nearer from the flank or rear. This threat to his communications and line of 
retreat could not be ignored. The enemy general might now theoretically 
adopt one of two courses (but in practice only one). He could either order 
an immediate general retreat to slip out of the trap before it shut behind his 
army (although this was generally out of the question, as Napoleon would 
of course launch a general frontal attack against all sectors of the enemy 
line to coincide with the unmasking of his flanking force and thus pin the 
foe still tighter to the ground he was holding); or he would be compelled to 
find troops from somewhere to form a new line at right angles to his main 
position to face the new onslaught and protect his flank. As all reserves 
were (ideally) already committed to battle, this could be easily and quickly 
effected only by deliberately weakening those frontal sectors closest to the 
new threat. This thinning out of the enemy front is what Napoleon termed 
“the Event”—and was of course exactly what he intended to happen. The 
curtain on the first act would now fall; the enemy was reacting as required; 
the destruction of the cohesion of his line, the final ruination of his 
equilibrium, could now be undertaken with practically a guarantee of 
ultimate success. 


The second act of the battle drama, the decisive attack, now began to 
unfold. Its aim was to launch a surprise attack with fresh troops against the 
newly weakened “hinge” of the enemy’s hairpin battle line in such strength 
as to ensure a breakthrough and the rupture of the enemy army into two 
disconnected parts. Ready for this moment, throughout the first act 
Napoleon would have been secretly massing, behind the front, a masse de 
rupture consisting of picked troops of all arms. Ideally, this force would be 
concealed behind a natural feature until the decisive moment—at Austerlitz 
it was a combination of the reverse slope near Schlappanitz and the early- 
morning fog that hid the presence of Vandamme’s and St. Hilaire’s assault 
divisions from the eyes of the Austro-Russian staff. Very often, this assault 
force would be drawn up in a large square: the guns of the reserve forming 
the front face, two divisions of infantry (in column) forming the sides, the 
massed squadrons of the cavalry reserve bringing up the rear. Once again, 
timing was of supreme importance. The process of the enemy’s weakening 
his position at the appointed sector had to be completed or at least well- 
advanced before the main French attack could be unleashed; this was a time 
in the battle when Napoleon always held his watch in hand, closely 


scrutinizing the passage of every minute. At Austerlitz he asked Soult how 
long it would take his divisions to storm the Pratzen Heights: “Twenty 
minutes, Sire!” was the reply. “Then we will wait a further quarter of an 
hour,” replied the Emperor, anxious that the Russian and Austrian columns 
of the Allied center (the selected point of attack) should have all the time 
they needed to be drawn into the fierce battle raging at the southern 
extremity of the line. Every available man (apart from the Guard) would be 
held in readiness for the great attack. As Napoleon himself laid it down: 
“There is a moment in engagements when the least maneuver is decisive 
and gives the victory; it is the one drop of water which makes the vessel run 


over.” 


The moment having arrived, the hounds were slipped from the leash. “At 
his signal the massed batteries of the Guard Reserve dashed to the front at a 
gallop, unlimbered within 500 yards of the enemy, and proceeded to tear 
with extreme rapidity a hole in the opposing battle formation with case 
shot.”°/ To this thunderous and death-dealing accompaniment (the number 
of guns involved varied between 50 and 112 on different occasions) the 
infantry columns would hasten forward, drums beating the pas de charge. 
Before they came to grips with the shell-torn survivors of the foremost 
enemy units, they would often deploy into line or the ordre mixte and 
plunge into the fray with the bayonet. In support of the infantry a series of 
hell-for-leather cavalry charges would be launched, forcing the enemy 
infantry to form squares, thus reducing the number of muskets they could 
bring to bear on the approaching French columns. Similarly, batteries of 
horse artillery would move their guns up by progressive bounds, to blast 
these inviting enemy targets from point-blank range. By careful 
coordination of these various components of the attack, a large hole would 
soon be carved through the enemy front. So important was this moment to 
the success of the whole battle that Napoleon was prepared to accept heavy 
casualties in order to achieve success—unit after unit would be flung into 
the fray one after another. Support formations would move up to widen the 
gap, and then, after reforming from their earlier charges, the pride of the 
French cavalry, led by the “heavies,” the cuirassiers, carabiniers and the 
Mounted Grenadiers of the Guard, would thunder through, sabers 
ceaselessly rising and falling, to exploit the penetration and harry the 
reeling enemy until what was left of his cohesion snapped under the strain. 


Once the breach was made, the battle per se was won; the only matter now 
remaining was to determine the extent of the victory. Without any interval, 
act three would follow hard on the heels of act two as the exploitation phase 
swung into action. This was particularly the province of the light cavalry 
(lancers, chasseurs and hussars) and the dragoons, supported by batteries of 
horse artillery and followed by the weary but jubilant columns of infantry. 
Napoleon allowed neither his opponent nor his own men the least respite 
after a victory: the survivors would be harried without mercy until all 
resistance had been abandoned or crushed. Murat’s cavalry pursuit of the 
routed Prussians after Jena is the most celebrated “pursuit” operation in the 
annals of the First Empire; within an hour of the battle’s end, he was 
personally in Weimar, twelve miles from the field, butchering the fugitives, 
giving them no chance to re-form. Similarly, if the pressure could be 
maintained over the following days, the most amazing feats of arms could 
be achieved over a dazed and demoralized foe; for example, in the third 
week of October 1806 strong Prussian fortresses with full complements of 
troops, artillery and supplies cravenly capitulated to weak forces of 
unsupported French cavalry without offering even nominal resistance. This 
was blitzkrieg war with a vengeance, and nobody knew better than 
Napoleon how to exploit a success to the uttermost. However, the full 
possibilities of pursuit were only realized on four occasions, namely after 
Rivoli, Austerlitz, Jena and Eckmühl. 


Such, then, was the developing and closely integrated drama of the ideal 
Napoleonic battle drama—with its opening, middle and end. Of course, on 
many occasions the ideal was not achieved, but it was ever Napoleon’s 
practice before giving battle to work out what he considered to be the best 
possible method of attack. Then, according to circumstances, the ideal 
would be progressively modified until a favorable solution to the battle 
situation was improvised. Napoleon demanded complete flexibility of his 
subordinate formations, for on a single order he expected them to be able to 
abandon one course of action and adopt another. Thus at Wagram (second 
day), Macdonald’s corps was halted in mid-march on its way to strengthen 
Davout on the right and ordered to retrace its steps without delay to fight on 
the left centre against a threatened Austrian outflanking move; this radical 
change of plan was accepted without demur, and Macdonald’s small, 
flexible columns turned about and suddenly transformed themselves into a 


vast square ready to receive the Austrian cavalry. Similarly, at Jena, Soult’s 
corps was suddenly required to act as an outflanking formation when it 
became clear that Davout would not be able to intervene after all. Thus 
Napoleon’s basic, premeditated plan, usually following the broad outline 
described above, was capable of instant, on-the-spot modification. It is 
revealing that Napoleon only twice gave battle wholly unexpectedly— 
namely at Marengo and Friedland—although at Jena the action developed a 
full two days ahead of his intended schedule. But as a general rule he 
attacked an enemy already mesmerized into dazed inaction by the rapid 
development of the strategical situation, and then proceeded with the aid of 
the infinite fluidity and flexibility of his grand tactics to secure a hardwon 
but unquestionable victory. 


At Waterloo, of course, everything went wrong; it was a classic case of “the 
biter bit.” Blücher’s unexpected appearance on the French flank had the 
precise effect of a Napoleonic enveloping attack—that is to say, it 
compelled the Emperor to commit the Young Guard and Lobau’s corps, all 
his remaining reserves save only the Old Guard—to create a new front on 
the Planchenoit flank; then he allowed Ney to mismanage the initial attacks 
against Mont-St.-Jean, and capped a bad day by refusing to unleash the Old 
Guard at the critical moment of the battle when Ney had at last practically 
smashed a breach through Wellington’s center. When at last the Guard was 
sent in—at 7:00 


om, far too late—it failed to deploy and consequently was routed on the spot. 
A combination of mistiming and mishandling thus threw away successive 
chances of victory, and ended Napoleon’s military career on a jarring note, 
wholly unworthy of the genius displayed in earlier years. But as he said as 
early as 1805: “One has but a short time for war.” By the time Waterloo was 
fought, he was already past his prime as a general, at least in the sphere of 
Grand Tactics. 


See Part Six, Ch. 32 for a description of French infantry, cavalry and artillery tactics from 
1804 onward, and Part Two, pp. 66 to 70 for an outline of the forms adopted in the earlier days 


of the Revolutionary Armies. 


17 
THE EMBRYONIC SYSTEM: 
CASTIGLIONE 


To conclude this study it is proposed to examine one battle which illustrates 
the Emperor’s favorite battle system. The battle of Castiglione (August 5, 
1796) shows the system in action at an early stage in Napoleon’s career and 
proves that the method was clear in his mind as early as his twenty-sixth 
year. 


Writing to the Directory describing the battle of Castiglione, the relevant 
section of General Bonaparte’s dispatch opened with the following words: 
“At daybreak on Sth August we found ourselves in contact with the enemy; 
until 6 


am, however, nothing took place. I then ordered a retrograde movement by 
the whole army in order to draw the enemy after us—and thus occupy the 
time it would take Sérurier’s division (which I was expecting every second) 
to come up from Marcaria, and thereafter turn Würmser”’s left, This move 
had at least part of its intended effect.” In these three sentences Napoleon 
Bonaparte gave a succinct summary of the battle of Castiglione, and at one 
and the same time revealed the secret of his embryonic system of 
“strategical battle.” 
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The Battle of Castiglione, August 5, 1796: strategical situation early August 


In late July 1796, the Army of Italy was striving to prevent a junction 
between the two parts of the Austrian army and at the same time prevent a 
relief of the Austrian garrison besieged in the great fortress of Mantua. One 
wing, led by Quasdanovitch, had been advancing down the western side of 
Lake Garda; the second, commanded by General Würmser, the commander 
in chief, had approached Mantua from Trent down the Adige as far as 


Verona. The initial strengths of these armies were 18,000 and 24,000 
respectively, exclusive of the garrison of Mantua (12,700). Additionally, a 
smaller formation, 5,000 men under Meszaros, advanced down the Brenta 
Valley. At this time Bonaparte disposed of approximately 46,000 men—but 
with these troops he had to hold down the whole of the Lombard Plain and 
prosecute the siege of Mantua as well as take measures to meet and thwart 
any Austrian attempts to relieve the great city and fortress, which might 
come from several directions at once. At the outset, events went very 
seriously for the French. Würmser drove Massena out of Verona and set off 
across country for Mantua, while Quasdanovitch repulsed the weak forces 
of Generals Sauret and Guieu near Salo. It appeared that the Austrians 
would succeed both in joining up south of Lake Garda and in relieving 
Mantua. For some time General Bonaparte was uncertain which adversary 
to tackle first, but in the end he took the hard decision of ordering Sérurier 
to abandon the siege of Mantua and move westward to Marcaria on the 
River Chiese, where he would be in a position to protect the army’s 
communications, running back through Milan to Nice, and at the same time 
be within marching distance of the Lake Garda battle area. Simultaneously, 
Massena and Augereau were recalled west of the Mincio to form the bulk of 
the field force. These moves became operational on July 31 and the general 
French concentration began. 


As Würmser insisted on marching straight on Mantua to make contact with 
Count d’Irles, it was Quasdanovitch who received the greater part of 
Bonaparte’s initial attention, and during the 2nd and 3rd of August there 
were fought a series of actions around Lonato and Castiglione. The former, 
against Quasdanovitch, was largely Massena’s responsibility; the latter, 
against Würmser’s advance guard, was fought by Augereau’s division, 
aided by Kilmaine. By nightfall on the 3rd Quasdanovitch had been 
severely repulsed, and Würmser, for the present, brought to a standstill. In 
firm control of the central position between the two Austrian forces 
(although at the height of the double battle only five miles had separated 
them) lay the tiring Army of Italy. The jaws of the Austrian nutcrackers 
remained open, but the interposed nut was not a little battered. 


Early on August 4, General Bonaparte began to mass his troops for an 
attack on Wirmser’s 25,000 Austrians, who were now occupying a strong 


position based on the Castiglione-Solferino heights. Leaving General Guieu 
to pursue the retreating Quasdanovitch, Bonaparte summoned every 
remaining available soldier for this operation, recalling Despinois from 
Brescia to join Massena and Augereau, Marmont the gunner and Beaumont 
the cavalry commander onto the plain below Castiglione. Simultaneous 
orders were sent to Sérurier (currently at Marcaria), summoning him to 
march on the village of Guidizzolo in Würmser’s rear. By this 
concentration, Bonaparte produced almost 31,000 men (including Sérurier 
and Despinois). He had thus achieved superiority of force at the decisive 
point—but only, be it noted, at the price of abandoning the siege of Mantua. 


Bonaparte’s aim was to destroy Würmser lock, stock and barrel, and his one 
great fear was that the Austrian commander might reconsider his position 
and retire into Mantua. If Würmser pursued such a course, the reimposition 
of an effective siege would be practically impossible; for with 37,000 well- 
provisioned Austrians within the fortress, the Army of Italy would be 
hopelessly overstrained trying to maintain the siege, hold down North Italy, 
and provide a covering army all at one and the same time. To avoid this 
possibility, there had to be a battle at Castiglione at all costs. 


Spying out the lie of the Austrian positions, Bonaparte noticed that 
Wiurmser’s right was anchored on the Solferino heights and a neighboring 
tower, while his left extended along the ridge with a detachment thrown 
forward to occupy the hillock of Medolano, protected by a heavy battery. 
Instantly, a scheme presented itself to the 26-year-old general, a plan 
destined to serve in the future as the prototype for a dozen major battles. 
First of all, he would engage Wirmser frontally by means of a pinning 
attack carried out by Massena against the Austrian right and Augereau 
against the Austrian left; this action would in due course be supported by 
the 4th and 5th demi-brigades of General Despinois (still hastening up from 
Brescia) and the cavalry of General Beaumont (holding the extreme right). 
Then, at the correct moment, Sérurier’s division (actually commanded by 
General Fiorella on the day, for the divisional commander had fallen 
seriously sick at Marcaria) would materialize through Guidizzolo covered 
by the 5th Dragoons and fall upon Wirmser’s left rear, effectively cutting 
him off from all retreat toward Mantua and at the same time spreading 
alarm and despondency among his ranks—the classical interpretation of the 


Grand Tactical “envelopment.” Then the main attack would be launched. A 
special force of three battalions of grenadiers, supported by eighteen guns 
commanded by Colonel Marmont and Beaumont’s cavalry—all carefully 
massed en potence behind the French right wing in echelon formation— 
would fall like a thunderbolt against Wurmser’s left center (presumably 
weakened by the need to find troops to meet Sérurier) and pierce his line. 
This coup de foudre would be supported by a simultaneously renewed 
attack against all frontal sectors of the Austrian line. A ruthless pursuit 
would then follow to ensure Würmser’s destruction. Every ingredient of a 
great Napoleonic battle was thus included in the plan for Castiglione in 
August 1796. 
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The Battle of Castiglione, August 5, 1796: early morning phase 


As so often in war, actual events did not go wholly according to plan, 
although the opening was brilliant enough. To ensure the success of his 
initial attack and to draw the Austrians down from their strong positions on 
the heights, Bonaparte resorted to one of the most ancient and at the same 
time most dangerous stratagems of war—a feigned withdrawal in the face 
of the enemy. Hardly had the firing opened than he ordered Massena and 


Augereau to give ground. This movement might have proved fatal had not 
the troops been well trained and fully confident in their leader, but as it 
happened it produced exactly the desired effect. Amazed at his good fortune 
and believing he had the French on the run already, Wurmser swung his 
right flank forward (pivoting on his left) in an attempt to crush Massena’s 
left and thus open up a road toward Lonato and the presumed position of his 
subordinate colleague, Quasdanovitch, for the Austrian commander in chief 
had received no certain news of his subordinate’s defeat at Lonato on the 
3rd. This unwise move was greatly to Bonaparte’s liking, for it made the 
probable effect of Sérurier’s intervention even more decisive. The foe was 
fairly in the trap. 


Meanwhile, General Fiorella had arrived with Sérurier’s division at 
Guidizzolo at about six in the morning; Würmser still had no clue about his 
presence, thanks to the effective screening operations performed by the 5th 
Regiment of Dragoons. “His fire would be the signal for battle,” wrote 
Napoleon on St. Helena. “We expected a great moral effect from this 


unexpected onslaught.”>? 


Unfortunately for the complete success of Bonaparte’s plan, three things 
now went slightly wrong. Firstly, Fiorella launched his attack a trifle 
prematurely, and this gave a surprised Würmser just enough time to recover 
from his surprise, halt his advance against Massena, and turn part of his 
men to face the new threat. Secondly, not all the Austrian reserves had, in 
fact, been committed to the frontal battle, and the French troops proved 
unable to pin those that were. Therefore Wurmser was able to fall back 
toward his old position along the heights, which he held with his first line of 
battalions and squadrons while the remainder of his army (the second line) 
filed away to the left to form a new line against Fiorella, leaving part of 
their number to form a reserve en potence behind their right. Thirdly, some 
of Bonaparte’s frontal troops, not understanding their full role which now 
necessitated an immediate attack all along the line, hung back until a 
shouting General Bonaparte galloped up to stir them from their lethargy. 
Storming up to Colonel Joubert, commander of one recalcitrant unit, 
Bonaparte cried out: “Don’t you see Sérurier attacking directly he has 
arrived? You ought to be engaged already; go with your chasseurs and force 
the enemy center!”®® A combination of these three errors robbed the battle 


of any chance of complete success; basically, it was the French timing that 
had gone astray in each instance. But then General Bonaparte was learning 
his profession. 
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The Battle of Castiglione, August 5, 1796: late morning phase 


This was nevertheless the moment for the launching of Verdier’s grenadiers 
of the carefully husbanded masse de rupture. First, covered by Beaumont’s 
cavalry, Colonel Marmont galloped up his eighteen guns to open a 
pointblank cannonade against the fortified battery position on the Medolano 


knoll now forming the “hinge” linking the two fronts of Wiirmser’s army. 
As Marmont later recalled the incident in his memoirs: “Under these 
circumstances I received strong proof of General Bonaparte’s confidence in 
me; I was still only a chef de bataillon but he placed all the horse artillery 
under my orders. This consisted of five companies totalling eighteen guns 
—and they were destined to play an important role. The center and left of 
the enemy army stretched down obliquely into the plain; the two parts of his 
line were held together by an isolated redoubt—a short distance from the 
village of Medolano, covered by heavy guns. The enemy’s caliber was 
superior to mine; I could only engage him by advancing a great way 
forward, and although the countryside was open, there was one defile to 
cross before I could deploy at a convenient range. Enemy shot was raking 
this defile, which was narrow enough. So I crossed it in sections of two 
guns at a time; after placing at its head the company in which I had the least 
confidence, I rushed my column forward at a full gallop; the leading unit 
was duly wiped out, but the rest of my artillery rapidly deployed and 
unlimbered at short cannon range.”®! 


Then the infantry went in with the bayonet, and soon the whole of the 
Austrian left wing was reeling back in confusion, leaving Monte Medolano 
in French hands. However, the breakthrough was only limited. Bonaparte at 
once signaled for renewed efforts by Massena and Augereau. Responding to 
his appeal, the newly arrived 4th and 5th demi-brigades under Adjutant 
General Leclerc formed up on Massena’s left and then proceeded to storm 
the castle of Solferino and the neighboring heights with the greatest é/an. At 
one moment the French light cavalry managed to surprise Austrian 
headquarters, and General Würmser only avoided capture by a hair’s 
breadth. It was a shaken Austrian general who thereupon ordered a general 
retreat. But in fairness it must be stated he had fought a gallant battle, 
leading many charges in person heedless of risk. 


The battle was won—but not so decisively as General Bonaparte could have 
wished. Würmser, acknowledging defeat, sent his men back toward 
Peschiera, abandoning 20 cannon, 120 caissons and 1,000 prisoners en 
route to add to the 2,000 killed and wounded left on the field. However, the 
French pursuers were so weary after the marches and countermarches of the 
preceding days—indeed, it had been a notable risk to push them into battle 


on the 6th at all—that they proved incapable of heading Würmser off from 
the River Mincio. “It was a complete rout,” reported Bonaparte, “but our 
troops, worn out by fatigue, could only keep up the pursuit for three 
hours.” ©? And so Wiirmser and the greater part of his discomfited army 
lived to fight another day. 


Why had Bonaparte failed to bring off his “total” victory? There were 
perhaps four good reasons. The first was the fact that he had been unable to 
turn the Austrians strategically before giving battle. Although Sérurier’s 
division was well positioned to block the road to Mantua, there were 
insufficient forces available to dominate the roads leading eastward toward 
Brescia, the Adige and Trent—Wiirmser’s natural line of retreat—or to 
prevent the intervention of some 5,000 fresh troops from Peschiera who did 
much to cover his withdrawal. Secondly, the exhaustion of Massena’s and 
Augereau’s troops had meant that the “pinning” attack was not executed 
with the fullest vigor; as a result, only the first Austrian line was fully 
engaged in battle when Fiorella arrived, and Wirmser had at his disposal 
most of his unused second line. Thirdly, the masse de rupture was hardly 
large enough to effect a real penetration of the Austrian line; the capture of 
the Medolano feature exhausted its impetus, and this fact afforded Würmser 
with the chance of beating a comparatively uncomplicated retreat. Lastly, 
the strategic pursuit was poor, largely because of the small size and 
indifferent quality of the French cavalry and the complete exhaustion of the 
troops. 
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The Battle of Castiglione, August 5, 1796. Note the preponderance of 
companies in linear formation as the French advance. In the background is 
Solferino; Monte Medolano is shown in the right foreground, beyond the 
Austrian captives. 


Nevertheless, these criticisms notwithstanding, it should be recognized that 
the battle of Castiglione defeated the first Austrian attempt to relieve 
Mantua preserved General Bonaparte’s hold on the whole of North Italy led 
to the reimposition of the crucial siege and headed Würmser’s survivors 
away in a Safe direction. Thus Bonaparte achieved most of his strategically 
defensive aims. Most significantly of all, the form of the battle proves 
beyond any doubt that Napoleon’s master battle plan was already clear in 
his mind as early as 1796. In subsequent years he might polish and improve 
its technique—especially the crucial matter of timing the successive stages 
—but all the elements of the successful attacks carried out at Austerlitz, 
Friedland or Bautzen were already in existence and in operation at the battle 
of Castiglione. 


PART FOUR 


THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT AND SYRIA, MAY 19, 1798 TO 
OCTOBER 9, 1799 


+ 


INTRODUCTION THE SANDS OF 
MARABOUT 


ue LANDING operation had been by no means easy and was still incomplete. General 
Bonaparte stood amid the sand dunes near the insignificant Egyptian village 
of Marabout, impatiently awaiting the reports of his divisional commanders. 
He had ordered the landing to commence the previous afternoon (July 1), 
quitting his quarters in the towering Orient for the pitching deck of a small 
Maltese galley to lead the first boatloads of troops toward the shore. 
Although the disembarkation met no opposition it was beset with 
difficulties from the start. A combination of rough seas, universal 
seasickness and considerable incompetence had cost the lives of at least 
twenty men, and even by two o’clock the next morning only an eighth of 
the 32,000 men of the Army of Egypt had found their way ashore. Menou, 
Kléber and Bon were rallying their bedraggled commands on the beaches, 
but General Reynier could find a mere 300 of his division, and there was no 
trace at all of Desaix’s troops, the horses or the guns. The men were soon 
complaining of dry throats, but there was no fresh water to be found. 


No matter—immediate action was the cure for their misery; thirst would 
sharpen the men’s fighting mettle. At three o’clock Bonaparte ordered an 
advance against the western fortifications of Alexandria, about eight miles 
away, and at once set off at the head of his men. Around the young fire- 


eater tramped his somewhat disconsolate staff officers: Berthier, chief of 
staff, already pining for the charms of his beautiful mistress, left far away in 
Italy; Cafferelli, the army’s brilliant engineer, stumping through the dunes, 
his wooden leg often buried to the knee; the huge General Dumas, 
commander of the cavalry—at this moment a somewhat incongruous 
appointment as not a single trooper could be found; and lastly, Dommartin, 
the artillery general, at present without a gun. Behind them the men 
grumbled, the officers swore in the darkness, but the march went on, and by 
eight in the morning the leading column was within sight of the walls of 
Alexandria. For all the present inconvenience, General Bonaparte could at 
least console himself with the knowledge that he had evaded the fleet of 
Admiral Nelson, albeit by better luck than by judgment, and brought his 
army safely to its destination. 


18 
ORIENTAL OPPORTUNITIES 


To understand the origins of this extraordinary campaign it 1s helpful to 
glance briefly at the events following the Armistice of Leoben, signed the 
previous spring. Throughout the greater part of the summer of 1797, the 
victorious young general ruled his Italian conquests with an almost regal 
authority from the castle of Mombello, close by Milan, aided by the 
presence of the artful Josephine, his adored if frivolous wife, and a brilliant 
coterie of soldiers and scholars. This period was not, however, without its 
anxieties and problems. Several local risings had to be suppressed and 
expeditions mounted against Rome and Venice. Much of Bonaparte’s time 
was further taken up reorganizing the greater part of North Italy into the 
new Cisalpine Republic, but he took great care to keep in close touch with 
political developments in Paris. 


Bonaparte had little respect for his nominal masters, the Directory of Five. 
He usually kept his scorn for them carefully hidden, but from time to time 
his deep-seated ambitions broke through his shield of discretion. One 
instance was shortly after the signing of the Peace of Campo Formio, when 
the young general was walking in the gardens of his headquarters. “Do you 
suppose,” he asked his companions, “that I triumph in Italy to make the 
reputations of the lawyers of the Directory?”! However, he was soon aware 
that there were worse alternatives. During September secret reports reached 
him indicating that Royalist sympathizers were rapidly gaining influence in 
the National Assemblies in Paris and in certain high military quarters. The 
restoration of the House of Bourbon was the last eventuality that Bonaparte 
would welcome. Little though he cared for the corrupt Directory, their 
incompetence and untrustworthiness were far preferable to a restored 
monarchy, which would certainly make a general peace at the first 
opportunity and in all probability dispense with the services of a certain 
adventurer from Corsica. Every nerve, therefore, was strained to forestall a 
counterrevolution and to strengthen the Republican position. This 


culminated in sending off the swashbuckling Augereau to Paris with orders 
to ally with the Jacobin left wing and use his sword to drive the Royalist 
politicians from the Council of Five Hundred and the “Ancients.” The coup 
d'état of Fructidor was the brilliant outcome. At one stroke Bonaparte, 
though still in Italy, silenced the cryptomonarchists, purged the Directory of 
dangerous elements, and denigrated several rivals, including Pichegru and 
Moreau, both implicated in Royalist intrigues. The selection of Augereau 
for this task was a master stroke; it enabled Bonaparte to remain discreetly 
in the background while his colleague’s limited imagination prevented him 
from becoming a serious rival for power, although his subsequent 
appointment to the command of the armies in Germany led to several 
annoying incidents when he came into conflict with his former commander. 
Most significantly of all, the events of Fructidor proved beyond any doubt 
that the French army was the ultimate sanction behind the Government, and 
thus the real seat of power. 


Meanwhile, the diplomats were conducting tortuous negotiations with the 
Austrian plenipotentiaries, feeling their way toward a peace that would 
leave Great Britain and Portugal the only enemies in arms against the 
Republic. To hasten the desired outcome, the Directory offered Vienna part 
of the moribund Serene Republic in return for recognition of the French 
occupation of Lombardy and certain concessions on the Rhine. The 
partition of Venice was an act of cold, calculating political expediency. 
Bonaparte was responsible for the first suggestion of the transaction, a fact 
that reflects little credit on him and probably constituted a serious error, as 
it led to the Austrian attempt to regain Italy in 1799. Nevertheless, it 
produced the required effect, and on October 17 the Peace of Campo 
Formio was formally signed. 


By subtle propaganda, General Bonaparte became associated in the French 
mind with the conclusion of this successful peace, and his popularity 
reached new heights. When he at last returned to Paris, on December 5, he 
was greeted as a public hero and immediately became a lion of Parisian 
society. Of all the distinctions showered on the young prodigy, none 
appealed to him more than his election to the exclusive National Institute, 
the body of famous scientists and men of letters. However, he astutely 
calculated that the moment for his bid for power had not yet come, and at 


once threw himself into preparations for the destruction of Pitt’s sea-girt 
island, which he rightly recognized to be France’s most implacable and 
dangerous foe. Several months earlier he had written to the Directory: “The 
Austrians are avaricious and slow, no people is less interesting or dangerous 
to us. The Englishman, on the other hand, is generous, scheming and active. 
Our Government must destroy the English monarchy.... Let us concert all 
our activity on the navy and destroy England. That done, Europe is at our 
feet.” 


In that deduction he would have been proved substantially correct. 
Although the First Coalition had collapsed in ruins about the feet of its 
architect—William Pitt—owing to a combination of French martial 
achievement, Allied dissension (Austria, Prussia and Russia had been as 
much concerned with their wrangle over Poland as with opposition to 
France), the misuse of British military resources in pursuit of a Chathamite 
“penny-packet” policy, and a complete misunderstanding of the ideological 
nature of the war, the British people remained the implacable and 
determined opponent of the regicide Republic. Even in 1797, Great 
Britain’s attempts to join in the peace talks were patently halfhearted—or so 
it seemed to the French Government—and it was clear to Bonaparte that 
Pitt would lose little time in attempting to form a new coalition against 
France. It was thus clearly in the French interest to strain every nerve to 
bring England low, and it was equally important for Bonaparte’s private 
interests that he should be at the forefront of any attempt to do so. The 
greatest danger to the fulfilment of his ambitions was inactivity; peace 
would mean mediocrity for the young Corsican, and he had no wish to 
become “just another general” among a crowd of unemployed officers. 


For these public and personal reasons, therefore, Bonaparte threw himself 
zealously into the task of preparing plans for the reduction of England, 
using every scrap of influence he and his wife could procure to persuade the 
Directory to use his services. He had little real reason for anxiety, however; 
for once, his interests and those of the Directory coincided. In spite of their 
venality, they were not altogether fools, and it was obvious that the busier 
the soldiers were, and the further away from the intrigues of Paris, the safer 
the Government would be. The majority of the Directors were also aware 
that their emergency powers would not survive one day of a general peace, 


and therefore welcomed the continuation of hostilities. Years later, 
Napoleon described the prevalent situation: “The Directory was dominated 
by its own weakness; in order to exist it needed a perpetual state of war just 


as other governments need peace.” 


Be that as it might, there was little doubt that the attitude of the French 
Government toward warfare had mellowed considerably since the patriotic 
and hysterical days of 1792. For the first three years of war the issue had 
been one mainly of survival, but after 1795 this critical period gave place to 
overt imperialism, thinly disguised under a veneer of revolutionary zeal. 
Bonaparte’s First Italian Campaign, Moreau’s and Jourdan’s efforts in 
Germany, the seizure of Rome and of Switzerland in February and March 
1798, and most of all the Egyptian adventure, were all evidences of a lust 
for loot and territorial aggrandizement rather than a genuine desire for 
national security. To these questionable public motives of the Government 
must be added Bonaparte’s private thirst for military glory and political 
advancement. For once, then, he and the Directory were in agreement, and 
together they laid their plans for the elimination of England before Austria 
and Russia re-entered the arena. 


Opinions differed, however, as to the best means of achieving their common 
purpose. The Directory was at first eager to mount a direct invasion of 
England and take their foe by the throat, and consequently appointed 
Bonaparte to command the Army of England, a force of 120,000 men 
collected along the northern coast of France. In January the general left 
Paris for a rapid tour of inspection of the invasion mounting area from 
Etaples to Walcheren, but what he saw convinced him that the operation 
would be wholly impracticable until the French navy secured undisputed 
control of La Manche. Even if that was achieved, he realized that the cost of 
the enterprise would be prohibitive. In his report to the Directory, therefore, 
his tone was markedly pessimistic, and in place of the invasion scheme he 
suggested three other possibilities. First, France could make peace with 
George III (he never took this suggestion seriously, knowing the Directory’s 
frame of mind as well as he did). Secondly, the Army of England could be 
employed against Hanover, an affair of prestige not really worth the candle 
as it might lead to a general war in central Europe before France was ready. 


Thirdly, he suggested a threat to England’s rich commerce with India by 
way of an invasion of Egypt. 


This was by no means the first time that Bonaparte’s thoughts had turned to 
the idea of a campaign in the Orient. He had long been fascinated by the 
eastern scene with its apparently limitless opportunities for military glory. 
“Europe is a molehill,” he exclaimed once to Bourienne, or so that worthy 
asserted in his memoirs. “We must go to the Orient; all great glory has 
always been acquired there.” His romantic streak caused him to dream of 
emulating the conquests of Alexander the Great, and he avidly read the 
accounts of travelers to the region including the work of Marigny, de Tott 
and the Abbé Reynard. On a more practical plane, he saw that such a 
venture would be comparatively economical of French resources; he had no 
wish to complete the ruination of the state he might one day take over. Most 
of all, he was aware that the rickety Directory was not yet ripe for the coup 
de grâce, and as he described it, “the streets of Paris burn the soles of my 
feet.” A short absence from Paris, no more than six months was his first 
optimistic estimate, might give the Directors enough rope to hang 
themselves and afford him the opportunity to gather fresh laurels. 
Furthermore, the expedition would mean an end to dulling inaction, 
however transitory. It is clear that he was thinking on the lines of a voyage 
to Egypt as early as the spring of 1797, as Desaix reveals. Not long after, 
Bonaparte wrote to the Directory: “The day is not far distant when we 
should appreciate the necessity, in order really to destroy England, of 
seizing Egypt.” The French occupation of the Adriatic islands of Corfu and 
Zante and the army’s control of much of the littoral of Italy offered 
convenient mounting areas. The rapid crumbling of Turkish authority over 
its unwieldy Empire, of which Egypt formed one of the most intractable 
parts, presented an ideal opportunity for adventure and a weighty blow 
against England at one and the same time. Turkey had always interested 
Bonaparte; in his youth he even considered joining the Sultan’s artillery in 
emulation of de Bonneval, and now, in his hour of fame, he suggested that 
French intervention could be disguised as an attempt to re-establish the 
Porte’s authority over a dilatory province. 


Similar ideas had been put forward by successive French governments for 
more than half a century, and when the Directory took up the scheme they 


were in fact returning to a very hoary dream of /’Ancien Régime. Indeed, as 
early as 1536, Francis I formed a tenuous alliance with Suliman the 
Magnificent, for all his unenviable reputation as “the Scourge of 
Christendom,” and in later years it had behoved Louis XIV and his 
successors to maintain at least an appearance of friendship for the Porte. 
The merchants of Marseilles invested deeply in the eastern commodities of 
coffee, rice, sugar and cotton, and the French Minister, Choiseul, went so 
far as to consider a plan for the seizure of Egypt in 1769 with a view to 
establishing a permanent colony there, but Vergennes later insisted on the 
continuation of “traditional” amicable relations with Constantinople. This 
policy notwithstanding, Baron de Tott was dispatched in 1777 on a mission 
to the de facto governors of Egypt, Ibrahim and Murad Bey (both of whom 
were destined to figure prominently in the events of twenty-one years later), 
with orders to spy out the land around Suez. His reports proved of great 
value to General Bonaparte and the other planners of the enterprise of 1798. 


The motives that galvanized the Directory into life in that year were a 
complex mixture of the old and the new, the traditional and the 
revolutionary. Besides the ancient desire to acquire a new colony for France 
—and the decision to add the capture of Malta to the other objectives was a 
further direct link with the foreign policies of former centuries—there was 
also a series of more recent incentives. The Directory was eager to recoup 
the loss of France’s West Indian colonies, and it seemed likely to certain 
optimists that Egypt possessed great latent wealth which only awaited 
development. Moreover, control of Egypt, “the link joining Africa, Asia and 
Europe,” might well lead to the lucrative domination of the ancient trade 
routes to Arabia and India, and perhaps a canal could be dug through the 
Suez Isthmus. It was also hoped that rapid and decisive action by France 
might thwart British diplomatic endeavors to persuade the Porte to conclude 
an anti-French alliance. The presence of a powerful French army in a 
Turkish possession, ostensibly motivated by a desire to guide a dilatory 
province back to its allegiance, would be worth many hundreds of 
diplomatic approaches. Most attractive of all, the occupation of Egypt could 
offer an opportunity of opening closer relations with certain anti-British 
elements in India, most notably Tippoo Sahib, Sultan of Mysore. French 
military missions had long been active in training his sepoys, but since the 


British capture of the former Dutch possession of the Cape of Good Hope, 
direct communication had virtually ceased. 


The mere threat of a blow against England’s rich Asian trade, however 
illusory, could be expected to disrupt Pitt’s efforts and possibly lead to an 
opportunity for concluding a victorious peace. In addition, the cost of 
mounting an expedition against Egypt, for all its distance from the shore of 
France, would be far cheaper than a full-scale invasion of the British Isles; 
for the past five hundred years Egypt had been ruled, or rather exploited by 
a handful of Beys at the head of some ten thousand ferocious Mamelukes, 
and their subjection was not expected to present a major military problem. 
To these incentives, traditional, economic, political and military was added 
one other, a genuine desire to improve the lot of the notoriously depressed 
fellahin, or Egyptian peasantry. This sense of civilizing mission was a 
product of the better ideals enunciated by the French Revolution and was 
almost unique at the time. Doubtless there was also present a strong desire 
to develop Egypt into a well-ordered and valuable colony for France’s 
benefit, but the streak of idealism should not be ignored. It appeared logical 
to the members of the Directory that France, in their opinion the most 
advanced and progressive society on earth, should step in to return some 
measure of prosperity to the people inhabiting the Nile Valley, the original 
cradle of civilization. From this amalgam of motive, realistic and visionary, 
genuine and bogus, there gradually evolved the decision to launch 
Bonaparte and a French army into the Orient. 


General Bonaparte’s most influential supporter was the unfrocked Bishop of 
Autun, the wily Talleyrand, since July 1797 the Directory’s foreign 
minister. Alone of all the Directors, he was eager to avert future wars in 
Europe, hoping to channel France’s acquisitive energy and bellicosity into 
distant fields. “By establishing France in Africa we shall guarantee the 
peace of Europe” summarizes his aims. Pressed by Talleyrand, the 
Directory finally took the plunge. Bonaparte’s report from the Channel was 
formally approved on March 2, and on April 12 the Directory issued the 
necessary arréts. General Bonaparte was instructed to capture Malta and 
Egypt, ordered to dislodge the English from the Orient, build a canal 
through the Isthmus of Suez, improve the situation of the local population 
and to keep on good terms with the Sultan. Egypt was to maintain the 


annual tribute payment to Constantinople, and scrupulous respect was to be 
paid to the Moslem faith, while Talleyrand himself was to lead a mission to 
Constantinople to explain the French purposes. The newly annexed states of 
Switzerland and Rome were to be mulcted to finance the project, and a 
diversionary attack prepared against Ireland to hold English attention. 


It was estimated that six months would suffice for the entire expedition to 
Egypt, and thereafter General Bonaparte was expected to return to France 
and place himself at the head of the postponed invasion of England. It will 
be noticed that there was no specific mention of any attempt to reach India 
at this stage. 


19 
MEDITERRANEAN CHASE 


The decision taken, ten weeks of hectic preparations ensued. Three million 
francs of Swiss gold were extracted from Berne to finance the enterprise, 
and further demands made on Rome. Five embarkation ports were 
specified, Toulon, Marseilles, Genoa, Ajaccio and Civita Vecchia, and 
Admiral Brueys, recently arrived from Venice, was ordered to ready the 
Toulon fleet for departure to an undisclosed destination. Twenty-one demi- 
brigades were selected from the forces serving in Italy, Rome, Corsica, 
Switzerland and northern France, and directed to begin their marches to the 
ports. General Bonaparte was given the highest possible priority for all his 
requirements, and consequently almost all these units were original 
components of the old Army of Italy. Similarly, of the thirty-one general 
officers chosen for the expedition, no less than twenty had previously 
served under the young genius. Berthier resumed his post of chief of staff, 
but apart from Vaubois, the divisional generals of the Army of Egypt were 
relatively new names: d’Hilliers, Bon, Desaix, Kléber and Reynier. This list 
was to undergo considerable changes in the following months. 


A unique feature of the expedition was the large number and high caliber of 
the attached civilians. Of a total of 500, no less than 167 were distinguished 
savants, established men of letters and of science, acknowledged experts in 
their many fields, carefully selected by Member of the Institute Bonaparte 
in close consultation with General Caffarelli and the brilliant scientist 
Berthollet. Pressure of all sorts, fair and foul, was applied to obtain the 
services of the best men possible, and the final list included the names of 
the distinguished Monge, Conté the balloonist, Doctors Larrey and 
Desgenettes, Citizens Dolomieu and Malus and many others. The majority 
were eminently practical men, but the commission included a composer and 
the poet, Parseval-Grandmaison. 


Twentieth April was the original sailing date laid down, but administrative 
problems and a political crisis in Vienna, where General Bernadotte became 
the center of an international incident which for a while threatened a new 
outbreak of the European war, caused a postponement to May 19. This 
delay notwithstanding, the myriad preparations went ahead well. Three 
hundred sail were requisitioned to carry the expedition, split up among the 
various specified ports, and Admiral Brueys and his staff gathered thirteen 
French ships-of-the-line and a similar number of frigates at Toulon ready to 
shepherd the vast convoy down the Mediterranean. A constant source of 
anxiety was the shortage of sailors; the fleet was at least 2,000 men below 
strength. 


In the meantime the “Legions of Rome,” as Bonaparte euphemistically 
called them, were converging on their embarkation points. By May 11 
Generals Kléber, Bon and Reynier had collected almost 14,000 infantry, 
860 cavalry and 1,160 gunners at Toulon, including in their number the 
contingent from Marseilles; at Genoa, d’Hilliers and Murat waited to 
embark 6,000 more infantry, 855 cavalry and 250 gunners in a subsidiary 
convoy. Besides his military duties, Murat was commissioned by his 
commander in chief to procure a number of crates of Italian wine for the 
general’s table. The remainder of the army gathered at Civita Vecchia and 
Ajaccio. At the former, General Desaix took over command of 6,900 foot 
soldiers, 1,080 horsemen and 250 artillerymen from the local commandant, 
General St. Cyr; at the latter, Vaubois prepared a smaller detachment of 
3,900 infantry and 680 cavalrymen. General Bonaparte and his headquarters 
staff only reached Toulon on May 9 escorted by the 180 guides-a-cheval 
and 300 guides-à-pied of his personal bodyguard. Civilians included, the 
expedition totaled almost 38,000 men (some authorities put it as high as 
55,000, but such estimates are exaggerated, and probably include the 
sailors), and was provided with 60 field and 40 siege guns, hard rations for 
100 days, fresh water for 40, and a total of 1,200 horses (the balance of the 
cavalry was to be mounted when it reached Egypt). Some 300 women, 
cantinières, washerwomen and the like also boarded the ships, but 
Bonaparte was insistent that wives and mistresses be left behind for some 
future convoy to transport. One or two officers disobeyed orders and 
smuggled their wives on board with them, including a certain Lieutenant 
Fourés of the dragoons who was eventually to regret his decision to bring 


along his new-wed bride, the comely and vivacious “Bellitote,” disguised in 
military uniform. 


Deprived of feminine company, the morale of the expedition was not 
notably high at the outset. Many Frenchmen have an inbred aversion to salt 
water, and a considerable number of desertions took place from the demi- 
brigades when they heard they were destined for “service overseas”; a few 
units lost a quarter of their strength in this way. Feeling among the sailors 
was little better; the prospect of crawling down the Mediterranean, 
burdened by a host of landsmen incarcerated in slow-moving transports, 
with the Royal Navy in all probability hot on their heels, was not exactly 
calculated to cheer a service whose record during this war had been an 
unrelieved series of disasters suffered at the hands of England’s seamen. Of 
all the men who set sail, General Bonaparte should have been the most 
enthusiastic, but even he suffered severe qualms at the prospect of a long 
sea voyage, instructing Brueys to furnish his quarters in the Orient with 
good food and a comfortable bed “as for someone who will be ill 
throughout the whole journey.” Indeed, cheerfulness and optimism were not 
notably evident in any quarter. Josephine sobbed, albeit crocodile tears; the 
officers gambled and conjectured; and the men grumbled and deserted. In 
an attempt to conjure up a flicker of enthusiasm from his command, the 
General held a large review on the 10th, and made a flamboyant speech 
which included the incentive of six arpents de terre. “I promise every 
soldier,” ran the relevant section, “that upon his return to France he shall 
have enough to buy himself six acres of land.” This was destined to be an 
unredeemed undertaking, and fully a third of his army was to find that its 
portion was to be only six feet of Oriental sand. 


Speed and secrecy were vital if the expedition was to achieve its full impact 
on Great Britain and the Turk. In early May the Royal Navy was still off 
Lisbon. If it returned and caught the convoy at sea the results would be grim 
for all the landsmen, for Bonaparte’s instructions to the naval captains 
ordered them, in such an eventuality, to lay their ships alongside the English 
vessels for a protracted hand-to-hand grapple. To conceal the true 
destination of the armament, therefore, the Directory went to elaborate 
lengths. Cover plans included the preparation of raids on Ireland and 
Portugal, and on March 30 Bonaparte received an ostentatious order to take 


command of the men and shipping at Brest. These measures were designed 
to throw dust in the eyes of British intelligence, and so was the retention by 
the Toulon forces of the title “Army of England” until April 12. In spite of 
these precautions, however, security was not complete. Among the people 
in the secret of the true destination were a number of the savants, and 
certain of these proved incapable of discretion. An English spy at Frankfurt 
was the first to glean accurate tidings, and Pitt’s agent at Leghorn, a Mr. 
Audry, reported soon after that Malta and Alexandria were the objectives. 
The British cabinet, of course, had to weigh up the various conflicting 
pieces of evidence, but the indications were sufficient for the Admiralty to 
order Rear Admiral Nelson to re-enter the Mediterranean, but before this 
order reached the theater Lord St. Vincent had already detached him with 
three ships-of-the-line and some frigates from the Cadiz fleet (May 3) to 
endeavor to keep a close watch on the activities at Toulon. In fact, 
Bonaparte’s expedition was in greater peril than its commander at first 
appreciated. 


Over the next few weeks, the very slowness of the French convoy proved 
its salvation. The Toulon squadron set sail on May 19, and two days later 
met the Genoa convoy; on the 23rd the Ajaccio division hove in sight, but 
the failure of the Civita Vecchia shipping to appear caused Bonaparte some 
anxiety. After a brief delay, however, he decided to sail on for Malta, and on 
June 9 the expedition sighted the main island and, to its considerable relief, 
the sails of the missing ships. Desaix had left Civita Vecchia only on the 
26th and had, in fact, been found by Murat in one of the searching frigates 
shortly thereafter, but the two generals had decided to sail straight for 
Malta. They sighted Gozo island on June 6, and Murat carried out a very 
daring and rash reconnaissance of the entry of Grand Harbour itself, doing 
everything in his power, it seemed, to warn the Grand Master of the coming 
onslaught. It was fortunate for the French that there was little fight left in 
the Knights of St. John. 


Already good fortune had saved Bonaparte from a brush with the Royal 
Navy; a sudden severe gale on May 21 dismasted Nelson’s flagship, H.M.S. 
Vanguard, and scattered his squadron. Before the damage could be repaired 
off Sardinia, the Toulon armament had disappeared into the blue, and it was 
not until June 14 that Nelson received reliable information that the French 


had been seen off Sicily. By this time the British admiral had been 
reinforced to a strength of 13 sail-of-the-line, but he was still desperately 
short of frigates, those vital “eyes of the fleet.” 


While Nelson threshed uncertainly around the Mediterranean, Bonaparte 
took possession of the island of Malta against only nominal opposition. A 
pretext for the attack was fabricated out of the Grand Master’s refusal to 
allow more than four French ships into Grand Harbour at any one time for 
watering. “General Bonaparte will secure by force what should have been 
accorded to him freely,””? he declared, and on the 10th the troops swarmed 
ashore. Reynier occupied Gozo and Valetta was soon isolated by generals 
d’Hilliers and Desaix, while Vaubois, accompanied by Bonaparte in person, 
led the main assault and seized the aqueduct. There was very little fighting; 
the ancient spirit of the Order of St. John, once the scourge of Islam, had 
long since decayed into soft living. Earlier subtle French moves had 
undermined what little resistance remained. In 1798 a trade mission of 
supposedly peaceful intent visited the island, but behind the scenes the 
French representatives had contacted disaffected elements among the 
Knights, the majority of whom were, in any case, of French origin, and 
paved the way for the invasion. The Treasurer of the Order had been bought 
over, and surrounded by this atmosphere of treachery and supported by only 
an understrength garrison of 1,200 men, there is little wonder that the last 
Grand Master, the apathetic von Hompesch, made only a show of resistance 
before accepting Bonaparte’s offer of terms on the 12th. For the cost of 
three men killed, the French secured an invaluable naval base and a great 
deal of treasure. There were less pleasant implications, however, as both 
Austria and Russia had long coveted possession of this strategic island, and 
its high-handed seizure by the French was bound to lead to international 
repercussions. 


Over the five days following the island’s capture, Bonaparte tore apart and 
refashioned every aspect of Maltese life. The Order of St. John was 
abolished and its members deported, apart from a handful who were 
persuaded to join the Army of Egypt. A host of edicts outlined a new 
constitution, created a public education system and reconstituted the 
island’s economy. The treasures of the Order, amassed over 500 years, were 
promptly sequestered. Bonaparte invariably exacted a price for his 


“improvements,” and seven million francs’ worth was diverted to the 
military chest, and, when the expedition sailed on, “it bore with it many a 
silver Saint on an unexpected pilgrimage against the Infidel.”!° 


The armada sailed on June 19, leaving General Vaubois and 4,000 men to 
hold the imposing fortifications of Valetta. The expedition also left behind 
General d’Hilliers, invalided back to France by ill health, his division being 
taken over by Menou. In the succeeding fortnight, the French fleet narrowly 
avoided Nelson on at least one occasion. On the 17th, Nelson, off Naples, 
learned of the attack on Malta, but four days later a Genoese merchantman 
erroneously reported that Bonaparte had left Malta on the 16th. Nelson, 
therefore, calculated that the French had an overall lead of six days (in 
reality they had only three), and at once set sail for Alexandria. The French, 
meanwhile, sailed for Crete, consciously trying to put Nelson off the scent, 
and thence south toward Egypt. On the night of June 22-23, the different 
courses of the two fleets crossed, but the British were unaware of the 
enemy’s proximity although some of the French sailors heard alien ships’ 
bells. Five days later, Nelson, traveling at twice the speed of the overloaded 
convoy, reached Alexandria only to find no trace of the French. Shortly 
afterward the British fleet sailed north for Anatolia, but Captain Hardy in 
the brig Mutine left Alexandria only on the 29th, two hours ahead of the 
arrival of Bonaparte’s leading frigate, La Junon. Although good fortune or 
“destiny” was so clearly on his side, General Bonaparte determined not to 
try his luck too far, and on the Ist July he ordered the immediate landing of 
the army near Marabout, discarding the better anchorage of Aboukir Bay in 
his eagerness to see his men safely ashore. By the 3rd, the operation was 
successfully completed. 


The French squadron of Admiral Brueys was not destined to be so 
fortunate. Nelson might have missed the golden opportunity of destroying 
the Egyptian expedition at sea through a combination of miscalculation and 
bad luck, but exactly one calendar month after the French landing, the 
Royal Navy returned on August 1 to find Brueys anchored in Aboukir Bay. 
Before dawn on the 2nd, the French admiral was dead and L’Orient blown 
up, the impact of the explosion being felt, some asserted, as far away as 
Cairo. Three more French ships-of-the-line were disabled and aground, and 
a further six were wearing the white ensign; the remaining three were in full 


flight down the Mediterranean. In this sudden and decisive fashion ended 
the brief period of French naval predominance in the Mediterranean sea, 
and in the months that followed the catastrophe was to have far-reaching 
repercussions. The Army of Egypt found itself cut off from France and 
under a condition of blockade, complications that had little immediate 
effect on the progress of the campaign in the land of the Nile, but which 
were destined to doom the expedition to ultimate failure. Most damaging 
was the blow suffered by French prestige. After the Nile, the prospect of 
continued, if only nominal, friendship with Constantinople rapidly 
diminished, and elsewhere in Europe Nelson’s achievement undoubtedly 
hastened the formation of the Second Coalition. Between September 1798 
and February the following year, Turkey, Naples, Russia and Austria joined 
forces with Great Britain and Portugal. Although in the long run the 
formation of this coalition was destined to prove to Bonaparte’s personal 
advantage, providing him with the opportunity of increasing his reputation 
and of overthrowing the Directory, and thus doomed Europe to a further 
sixteen years of almost continuous war, its immediate effect was to presage 
disaster for France in Germany, Switzerland and North Italy. 


” 


Rear Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson and Commodore Sir William Sidney 
Smith, two British sailors who, between them, thwarted Bonaparte 5 plans 
in 1798-1799 


Although Nelson’s victory did not immediately compromise Bonaparte’s 
expedition (the reduction of Lower and Middle Egypt was already too far 
advanced by early August to be easily affected), it was, nonetheless, a 
distinct blow to his future plans. To the end of his life, he pretended to 
deprecate the British achievement: “Nelson’s action was desperate,” he 
once stated, “and should not be held as a model.”!! But for all that he was 
very eager to unload responsibility for the disaster onto the uncomplaining 
shoulders of the deceased Admiral Brueys. Bonaparte asserted that he 
ordered Brueys to secure the fleet within the strong harbors of Alexandria 
or to sail for the safer waters of Corfu, but there is no complete proof that 
this was the case. Wherever the ultimate responsibility lay, however, Brueys 


can be justly criticized for taking up such an insecure position in the Bay of 
Aboukir, his ships being anchored out of range of the protective shore 
batteries yet leaving enough water under their lee to allow Nelson’s “Band 
of Brothers” to penetrate between the line of battle and the shore. In any 
case, for all his bluster, Bonaparte was unable to disguise the magnitude of 
the disaster from either the Directory or his men, but he not unnaturally 
made every effort to minimize its impact. In his dispatch to the former he 
merely mentioned the naval battle at the end of a long string of successes on 
land; to encourage the latter and to dispel the clouds of homesickness which 
increasingly affected morale, he stressed new objectives: “The sea, of which 


we are no longer master, separates us from our homeland, but no sea 
912 


separates us from either Africa or Asia. 


20 
THE PYRAMIDS LOOK DOWN 


The troops had already been a month in Africa when their link with France 
was abruptly severed, and the days had not passed without incident and 
exertion. The first action took place at eight in the morning on July 2, when 
General Menou stormed the Triangular Fort on the outskirts of Alexandria, 
and Kleber and Bon respectively seized the Pompey and Rosetta gates. 
Bonaparte stationed himself for the greater part of the forenoon on a pile of 
masonry known as Pompey’s Pillar, watching the turn of events, slashing 
with his whip at the pile of ancient potsherds on which he was seated. The 
assaulting troops, rendered desperate by their thirst, soon made short work 
of the terror-stricken defenders. Although resistance continued for a time 
amid the narrow streets of the town, Alexandria was completely under 
French control by midday, when the local sheikhs tendered the keys in 
submission. The French had suffered 300 casualties, including among the 
wounded both Menou and Kléber, but Bonaparte lost no time in following 
up his troops’ success with a barrage of propaganda aimed at the lowly 
inhabitants of the Delta. A lurid proclamation was at once distributed 
(printed in advance on the presses carried aboard L’Orient), announcing the 
coming of the French to be the will of Allah, and that their purpose was to 
free the people of Egypt from their ancient servitude to the Mamelukes. 
Bonaparte guaranteed, furthermore, that the Moslem faith would be 
respected and protected by the newcomers. 


Within the next twenty-four hours the remainder of the troops, horses, 
supplies and savants were disembarked, the latter in a disgruntled mood 
owing to the complete lack of attention accorded them by the military. 
Bonaparte had no time to listen to their complaints; military considerations 
needed all his present attention. While the disordered troops of the 
morning’s attack sorted themselves out, General Desaix’s newly landed 
division was at once routed for the important strategical points of 
Damanhur and Rahmaniya, the latter hard by the Nile some 45 miles from 


Alexandria. On the 5th, General Bon followed in Desaix’s tracks. If any 
officer or man in either of these divisions was not already disillusioned 
about the joys of the land of Egypt, he rapidly became so in the days that 
followed. For all ranks the 72-hour trek through the arid, bleak and 
colorless landscape proved a living hell. The men were still wearing 
European-type uniforms and were loaded down with equipment, which 
seemed to include everything but a water bottle, and the only food ration 
available was dry biscuit. Not a few soldiers went out of their minds as the 
march crawled onward, and a number shot themselves. Many were 
suffering from ophthalmia, causing temporary blindness. Towns prominent 
on the map turned out to be mere hovels on the ground; all too often the 
village wells were found filled in by the hovering swarms of Bedouin 
tribesmen, and mirages of water frequently appeared to tantalize further the 
desperate men. Even General Desaix complained to headquarters of the 
impossible conditions, but Bonaparte’s inflexible will drove them on. On 
the night of the 6th, the divisions of Reynier and Vial set out from 
Alexandria in their turn, followed next day by Bonaparte and his staff. The 
wounded Kléber was left with 2,000 men to garrison the city, General 
Menou being designated for the governorship of Rosetta, and General 
Dugua together with Murat and the men of Kléber’s old command were 
ordered to march thither by way of Aboukir. It was the desert road for every 
other soldier. 


The Conguest of Lower Egypt; from Alexandria to the Nile 


After their untold suffering, Bonaparte concentrated four dispirited 
divisions, totaling some 18,000 men, at Damanhur on July 9. Many units 
were in a state bordering on mutiny and the mood of the general officers 
was little better, but not for an instant did Bonaparte lose control of the 
situation. He rejected with scorn his officers’ ultimatum, and their 
spokesman, General Mireur, was found out in the desert the next morning, 
dead by his own hand. A threat to shoot General Dumas, another ringleader, 
served to bring the remainder back to their loyalty. Not unnaturally, 
however, nerves were tense, as the unfortunate incident involving Croisier 
revealed. This young aide-de-camp received a blistering reprimand for 
failing to wipe out a large body of marauding Bedouin who ventured to 
approach headquarters. In fact, Croisier did well to drive them off with the 
handful of Guides available at the time, but Bonaparte was implacable, and 
his subordinate never recovered from the rebuke and henceforward only 
thought of finding death in action. Human suffering apart, however, 
Bonaparte was justified in demanding such extreme efforts from his men; 
he was aware that he must complete his conquest before the Nile floods 


made movement difficult, and it was equally important to forestall the 
attack of his enemies, Murad and Ibrahim Bey. 


Indeed, the Mamelukes were at last taking steps to meet the invader. Pasha 
Abu Bakr, the nominal Turkish head of state, summoned a Divan or 
assembly of notables at Cairo, but Murad and Ibrahim were the real powers 
in the land, and their advice was adopted. To defend Cairo, they proposed to 
divide the available forces between them: Murad with 4,000 mounted 
Mamelukes and 12,000 fellahin militia was to advance down the Nile to 
intercept the French, while Ibrahim was to collect the remainder of the 
forces, perhaps as many as 100,000 men, at Bulaq near Cairo. For the 
inspiration and edification of his followers, Ibrahim issued an interesting if 
somewhat bizarre description of the French troops: “The infidels who come 
to fight you have fingernails one foot long, enormous mouths and ferocious 
eyes. They are savages possessed of the Devil, and they go into battle 
linked together with chains.” !° 


The first clash between the two forces took place on July 10, when Desaix’s 
division engaged in a successful skirmish with a detachment of Mameluke 
cavalry. Shortly thereafter the parched columns reached the Nile near the 
town of Rahmaniya. The joy of the troops knew no bounds when they 
beheld the river’s muddy waters; “The soldiers are throwing themselves 
into the river and drinking like cattle,” 14 reported Colonel Savary of the 
chasseurs; indeed several died of over-indulgence and many more 
contracted dysentery from eating too many of the watermelons which 
abounded there. On the 11th, General Dugua’s troops arrived from Rosetta 
after a far easier march than their comrades, accompanied by the small 
flotilla of Admiral Perrée. 


Bonaparte, meanwhile, was scheming to force a battle on Murad Bey. 
Learning that the Mamelukes were only eight miles away to the south, he 
held a review of the army on the 11th, and then ordered an advance toward 
the Moslem encampment. The 13th saw the brief battle of Shubra Khit, in 
reality little more than a protracted skirmish. The main action was fought on 
the bosom of the Nile between the rival flotillas, a struggle that started at 
8:30 in the morning and lasted until noon. For a time the five small vessels 
of the French flotilla were dangerously outnumbered by the seven larger 


craft of the Mamelukes, and soldier, sailor and savant alike had to fight 
desperately hand to hand. However, the situation was retrieved when 
Bonaparte ordered up some field artillery in support of the flotilla and at 
twelve o’clock a lucky shot blew up the Moslem flagship. Meanwhile, on 
shore, the French had formed themselves into their prearranged battle order, 
devised by Bonaparte himself. Each division formed itself into a large 
square, six ranks deep, with the cavalry and transport in the center, and the 
vulnerable angles protected by artillery batteries placed outside the 
perimeter. On this occasion, however, the Mameluke cavalry refused to 
charge, but contented themselves with displaying their gorgeously arrayed 
persons and curveting Arab steeds from outside musketry range. Each 
Warrior was a veritable arsenal, for in addition to his carbine, every 
Mameluke carried two or three pairs of pistols, several four-foot lances and 
a bejewelled scimitar. The explosion of their flagship, however, 
disconcerted these medieval warriors, and they precipitately disappeared up 
the Nile in a cloud of dust. For a loss of twenty men killed in the flotilla, the 
French could claim a victory if only a very incomplete one. 


Not surprisingly, Bonaparte was furious that his quarry had thus escaped his 
clutches, and at once the advance was resumed. The temporary elation felt 
by the men in the hour of action soon wore off; black depression flooded 
back, and the troops vented their feelings on the unfortunate village of 
Nekleh as they hurried through. On and on Bonaparte drove them, and only 
on the 18th did he permit his exhausted men a two-day halt near Wardan. 
The numbers of sick grew daily, dysentery and ophthalmia claiming many 
victims. On the 20th the troops moved forward once more, and reached 
Omm-Dinar, eighteen miles north of Cairo, and scout reports soon revealed 
the presence of Murad’s army not far ahead in the vicinity of the village of 
Embabeh. 


At two in the morning of July 21, the French army broke camp and marched 
on the village of Embabeh, and twelve hours later they were within sight of 
their objective. An hour’s rest was granted, and then the men took up their 
battle positions. A mile to the south stood the serried ranks of Murad’s 
6,000 Mamelukes and 15,000 fellahin,. cavalry on the left and foot on the 
right, the latter ranged around the walls and houses of Embabeh, close by 
the Nile. Over the river stood Ibrahim’s horde, relegated to the role of 


spectators until a local dust storm blotted out their view. Fifteen miles away 
the dim but majestic outlines of the Pyramids shimmered in the haze. 


Bonaparte exhorted his troops to remain steady and keep their ranks closed 
up before the inevitable onslaught of the Mameluke cavalry: “Forward! 
Remember that from those monuments yonder forty centuries look down 
upon you!”!> He quickly formed his divisions into an oblique line of 
squares and launched them forward. On this occasion the “squares” would 
be better described as rectangles, for to increase the firepower of the 
exposed sides, each division placed a complete dem-brigade in its front and 
rear and used the third regiment to form the shorter flanks. (Reynier’s and 
Vial’s divisions were not fully up to strength, however, and were compelled 
to adopt a somewhat smaller formation.) In all, the French numbered 
25,000 men and probably enjoyed a considerable numerical advantage over 
their opponents, but Bonaparte had learned earlier in the month how elusive 
his enemy could be, and a real victory was essential. 


On the French right, toward the desert, was the square of Desaix closely 
supported to the left rear by Reynier. Desaix had also sent a detachment of 
cavalry and grenadiers to occupy a large village forming the extreme right 
of the French line. Vial and Bon were placed on the Nile flank, opposite 
Embabeh, and in central reserve stood the division of Dugua, Bonaparte and 
his staff taking shelter within his square. At 3:30 


em. the Mamelukes charged with a ferocious yell against the French right and 
almost took Desaix and Reynier unawares. But the divisional squares closed 
up just in time, and the torrent of horsemen divided into three columns 
which poured around and between the fire-fringed rectangles before 
plunging on to the rear. Here they came under the fire of a howitzer sited 
inside Dugua’s square, and in a very short time the cloud of horsemen 
swung round and swept back toward the village on Desaix’s flank. The 
small garrison climbed onto the flat roofs of the houses and held the 
Mameluke horde at bay until Desaix could afford to send help from his 
square. As Bonaparte had hoped, the enemy’s formidable mounted arm had 
thus been distracted from the critical river flank, where, in the meantime, 
Vial and Bon, covered by the guns of the French flotilla firing from the 


Nile, were preparing to storm the fortifications of Embabeh. The troops 
unexpectedly came under heavy fire from large Egyptian cannon hidden in 
the village, but fortunately for the French these pieces were mounted on 
fixed carriages and could not be traversed. Bon’s division soon recovered 
its élan, and opened out into a number of columns of assault supported by 
three small squares commanded by General Rampon. Within minutes, 
Bon’s men stormed their way into the village, and as the garrison of 2,000 
Mamelukes tried to swarm away up the Nile, Marmont rushed a demi- 
brigade forward to seize a defile in rear of the village. Their retreat cut off, 
the Mamelukes turned in desperation for the Nile and attempted to swim 
over to join Ibrahim’s watching multitude. At least 1,000 were drowned and 
600 more shot down. By 4:30 


em. the battle was over, Murad Bey and his 3,000 surviving cavalry fleeing 
away toward Gizeh and Middle Egypt. 


The Conquest of Lower Egypt; the Battle of the Pyramids, July 21, 1798 


Bonaparte had at last gained his decisive victory; for a nominal loss of 29 
killed and perhaps 260 wounded, his army had accounted for 2,000 


Mamelukes and several thousand more fellahin. Bonaparte was greatly 
assisted by the medieval tactics of his opponents; the Mamelukes, for all 
their great individual courage, only understood three evolutions, to form, to 
charge and (if fortune did not favor their attack), to flee. Such elementary 
tactics had little chance of success against the firepower and discipline of 
the French squares. The troops reaped a rich reward, pillaging the corpses 
of the Mamelukes who invariably carried all their worldly wealth with them 
into battle, and for several weeks the most popular sport in the army was 
fishing for corpses with bent bayonets: a profitable pastime invented by a 
private soldier of the 32nd. 


During the night following the battle, Ibrahim Bey abandoned Cairo and 
retreated to the east, burning the shipping in the port. The next morning the 
Sheikhs and Imams of Cairo offered to surrender the city. General Duphot 
was charged with the task of negotiating the terms, and two days later, on 
July 24, Bonaparte entered the capital of Egypt. 


The moment of triumph soon turned to ashes in his mouth. On the 25th his 
trusted aide-de-camp, Junot, let slip a few indiscreet words which revealed 
that Madame Bonaparte had been unfaithful to her husband, taking a 
dandified young officer named Hippolyte Charles as her lover. Parisian 
society had long been enjoying the scandal, and this knowledge did nothing 
to comfort the cuckolded husband. The news came to him like a 
thunderbolt, and his grief was terrible and genuine, for he adored the 
wayward Josephine. For a time it seemed as if the very bottom had been 
knocked out of his life; he talked of giving up his military career and of 
going into secluded retirement in France. “Glory is stale,” he wrote to his 
elder brother Joseph, “when one is 29; I have exhausted everything; there is 
nothing left for me but to become really and completely selfish.”!° From 
this moment much idealism disappeared from his life, and in the years that 
followed his selfishness, suspicion and egocentric ambitions became ever 
more pronounced. The whole of Europe was to be affected by this 
destruction of Bonaparte’s personal happiness. July 25, 1798, was indeed an 
unfortunate turning point in the life of Bonaparte; from that day the tyrant 
began to emerge ever more clearly. 


In a vain attempt to escape from his misery Bonaparte immersed himself in 
the thousand tasks that awaited his urgent attention. Success continued to 
reward his arms, and on August 11 his forces caught up with Ibrahim Bey 
and inflicted a crushing defeat on him at Salalieh, scattering the survivors 
far into Syria. But at the same time came news of the Battle of the Nile, an 
event that vastly complicated Bonaparte’s task of developing Egypt into a 
worthwhile and secure colony. Deprived of life-giving trade with France 
and cut off from news of European affairs, the long-term prospects of the 
expedition took a decided turn for the worse. Nevertheless, Bonaparte’s 
limitless fount of energy found plenty of scope for expression, although his 
eagerness occasionally led him to ludicrous efforts. To win over the 
Sheikhs, he once confronted them arrayed in Oriental costume, an 
experiment he never repeated; he tried to dazzle them with elaborate 
ceremonial and fetes, and they only laughed at the dismal flop of Conté’s 
much-advertised demonstration of a balloon flight. Less amusing was the 
general’s insistence that the tricolor should float from the minarets of all the 
mosques, a senseless edict that offended Moslem susceptibilities, and his 
attempts to bestow tricolor sashes and cockades on the local dignitaries 
were not very well received by the followers of the Prophet. His religious 
policy of full toleration and his tentative hints that he and his army might 
adopt the Moslem faith failed to impress the Imams, and soon foundered 
over the crucial issues of liquor and circumcision. To the Faithful, for all 
their revolutionary freedom of thought the French remained Infidels to the 
end. 


In spite of themselves, however, the Sheikhs were very impressed with 
other aspects of French rule, and in particular with the work of the Institute 
of Egypt which came into existence on August 22. The savants at last came 
into their own in the Institute’s four sections—Mathematics, Physics, 
Political Economy, and Literature and Arts—presided over by the genius of 
Monge. Hitherto their sojourn had not been comfortable; the derision of the 
soldiery who always laughed when the order “Les ânes et Us savants au 
centre” was issued at the prospect of action, and the snubs of their patron 
Bonaparte during the early days of the expedition, had caused not a few of 
them to regret their presence in the Orient. Now, however, they placed their 
wealth of knowledge and talent at the disposal of the new governor of 
Egypt. In the realm of health, Larrey and Desgenettes set up hospitals at 


Alexandria, Rosetta, Damietta and Cairo, besides undertaking a detailed 
study of endemic diseases. Sensible sanitary regulations and the 
enforcement of quarantine procedures on newly arrived shipping did 
something to check the incidence of epidemics. Law and order were 
progressively improved; orders were issued for the erection of streetlanterns 
every thirty yards through the main thoroughares of Cairo; the interior 
wooden gates that separated the different quarters of the city were torn 
down and the local population was disarmed. To improve the lot of the 
fellahin the French built mills, improved irrigation projects and closely 
controlled the markets. The financial chaos of the country was tackled, and 
the whole economy geared to a state of siege. Under the guidance of 
Berthollet and Manuel the ancient land tax was reorganized, Mameluke 
property sequestrated and improved tax-collection methods introduced. 
Although the French continued to farm out the taxes to the Copts, an 
improved form of local administration was introduced to reduce corruption; 
Départements were set up, each under a French intendant assisted by a 
divan of seven local notables, responsible to the General Divan periodically 
summoned to Cairo. In this way Bonaparte strove to rule through the 
established leaders of society, calling upon the brains of the savants to 
suggest improvements, and their joint achievement was to make the Army 
of Egypt virtually self-sufficient. However, finance always remained a 
problem, and when Bonaparte quitted Egypt he left his successor with a 
debt of seven million francs. Inevitably the army’s pay was months in 
arrears, and this led to considerable discontent, but in the meantime, the 
scholars and engineers were changing the face of Egyptian life—at least 
temporarily. 


In addition to assisting in the formulation of practical measures, the savants 
accompanied the army to every corner of the country, studying the great 
monuments of Ancient Egypt and founding the science of Egyptology. 
Their greatest achievement was the discovery of the Rosetta Stone in 1799, 
which later provided the key to the hieroglyphics of the Pharaohs. A 
gigantic survey of the country was also carried out, and the findings 
eventually published between 1809 and 1828 in ten volumes of text 
supplemented by fourteen more of plates. The French military conquest of 
Egypt was only transitory, but the work of the savants proved of permanent 
value. 


General Bonaparte was nevertheless disappointed by the generally apathetic 
response of the General Divan summoned in October 1798 to approve these 
measures. In sober fact, he was less master of the country than he liked to 
pretend. His report to the Directory that “All goes perfectly well here; the 
country is under our control and the people are becoming used to us”! was 
overoptimistic, for isolated French detachments continued to be massacred 
and many military expeditions had to be mounted in the months that 
followed the Battle of the Pyramids. Some of these were as much scientific 
as military. Bonaparte in person led a small expedition to Suez during the 
month of December and claimed to have discovered the course of the 
ancient canal through the Isthmus; Lannes, in command of Vial’s division 
since that officer’s appointment as governor of Rosetta, undertook several 
punitive raids, but the main task of hunting down the elusive Murad Bey 
was entrusted to Desaix. 


The military career of Louis Desaix had been almost as meteoric as that of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and his conduct of the protracted campaign in Upper 
Egypt was to enhance his reputation still further. Unlike his commander in 
chief, however, he was a true idealist forever in search of “glory” for its 
own sake, heedless of the advantages it might confer. Born in 1768, the son 
of a lesser aristocrat, he survived the purges of the officer corps and reached 
the rank of brigadier general by 1793. He made his reputation while serving 
as second in command to General Moreau on the German front in 1796-97, 
but at the end of that campaign he transferred his services to the conqueror 
of Italy. For all his success as a commander he was remarkably self- 
effacing, but as a soldier his talents were not obviously inferior to those of 
Bonaparte and he was certainly more humane; the Arabs came to respect his 
abilities and dubbed him Sultan El-Adel, the “Just Ruler.” From August 25, 
1798, until the following March he conducted a tireless campaign against 
the elusive Murad up and down the Nile. Often outnumbered, for much of 
the time with fewer than 3,000 men and only two guns under his command, 
he gave the Mamelukes no rest, but defeated them in a series of actions 
which included the battles of El Lahun (October 7), Samhud (January 22, 
1799) and Abnud (March 8). Desaix’s task appeared impossible; not only 
did each “pacified” area rise in revolt the moment his back was turned, but 
Murad frequently received considerable reinforcements from Arabia and 
rarely disposed of less than 10,000 men. Nevertheless, Desaix, aided by 


young Davout and his second in command, General Belliard, kept the 
situation under control by dint of selfless exertion and hard marching until 
the cohesion of Murad’s Mamelukes broke under the strain of continuous 
campaigning. It was left to Belliard to put the finishing touches to the 
pacification of Upper Egypt by capturing the port of Kosseir on the Red Sea 
on May 29, thus severing Murad’s last link with his co-religionaries in 
Arabia. 


The numbers engaged are variously stated; this estimate is based on Kircheisen. Some 
authorities assert that Murad’s strength surpassed 40,000, but it seems probable that the French 


in fact enjoyed a fair overall superiority of numbers. 


21 
EXPEDITION TO SYRIA 


In the autumn of 1798 Bonaparte was not having exactly an easy time in 
Lower Egypt. For a period, he professed to disbelieve the news of Turkey’s 
declaration of war against France (September 9), but the reality of the event 
was soon brought home to him. His attempts to open diplomatic relations 
with the Oriental powers were particularly disappointing; Murad Bey sent 
back a message of defiance to Bonaparte’s tentative offers of peace; Djezzar 
Pasha, governor of Syria, rebuffed all approaches while the Sultan did not 
even deign to reply to Bonaparte’s overtures. The Bey of Tunis and the 
Pasha of Damascus similarly returned curt answers, and the feeling of 
complete isolation was reinforced in October when the Sultan issued a 
“firman” declaring a Holy War against the French. This was no empty form; 
on the 21st the population of Cairo, urged on by their religious leaders, 
unexpectedly revolted, and it took the French two days of stiff fighting, 
including a prolonged bombardment of the principal mosque, to restore 
control. The revolt cost the French the lives of 300 soldiers, including 
General Dupuy and Aide-de-Camp Sulkowski, both butchered by the mob, 
and Bonaparte exacted heavy retribution. Although he made a public show 
of clemency, at least 2,000 Arabs died in the fighting, and many prisoners, 
including six Sheikhs and 80 members of the rebel “Divan of Defense” 
were put to death in the citadel. To save bullets, the executioners were 
ordered to resort to the axe. 


Many additional problems were crowding in upon Bonaparte. The British 
naval blockade was almost completely effective; this meant that 
replacements and news from France failed to materialize, and homesickness 
became ever more prevalent among the troops. Attempts were made to 
alleviate this by opening a large club in Cairo, and many European-type 
shops appeared in the city, while Bonaparte optimistically talked of 
importing a theatrical company and 100 French prostitutes to further divert 
his men, but nothing could disguise the steady erosion of the army’s morale 


and size. Battle, suicide and above all disease, were taking a steady toll of 
irreplaceable manpower. By October 22, 15 per cent of the army was on the 
sick list, and in December an outbreak of the dreaded bubonic plague came 
to Cairo, Alexandria and Damietta. At its height, the plague was claiming 
17 victims a day from the worst affected battalions, and before it receded 
some 2,000 men had died. Bonaparte deliberately disguised the nature of 
the illness and personally ensured that the military hospitals continued to 
function efficiently, but morale inevitably sagged even lower. To fill the 
growing gaps in the ranks, Bonaparte had already incorporated all naval 
personnel into the army, and now he ordered the registration of Mameluke 
slaves between the ages of eight and fourteen. He even planned a Negro 
legion, though this failed to materialize. 


A final complication was a rash of resignations tendered by senior officers; 
even Berthier asked for permission to return to his beautiful Visconti, but 
withdrew his application at the last moment. Kléber changed his mind, 
Menou was snubbed, Dumas. allowed to go; a few sick officers were given 
leave of absence, including the general’s brother, Louis Bonaparte. Several 
generals were openly critical of the conduct of affairs; Kléber in particular 
made no secret of his dissatisfaction at the opportunism of Bonaparte’s 
policies, and it was fortunate that for much of the time he was away in 
Alexandria. 


Beset by so many problems, there is little wonder that Bonaparte turned for 
relaxation to the charms of Madame Pauline Fourés, the vivacious Bellitote. 
Unfortunately, her husband was a stubborn character who, for all his lowly 
rank, dared to glower at her would-be lover in public, and it proved 
necessary to invent a fictitious mission to the Directory to get him out of the 
way. Even that stratagem failed; the unfortunate lieutenant of dragoons was 
captured by the Royal Navy at the very outset of his journey, and a 
courteous British naval captain insisted on returning him to the shores of 
Egypt. An interesting, if hysterical, scene followed in the General’s quarters 
near Cairo, but Bellitote made use of the easy laws of the Republic to secure 
a divorce from her husband, and Bonaparte’s sensual idyll continued. 


By the end of the year the most pressing problem of all was the rapidly 
deteriorating strategic situation, as Constantinople mobilized its vast 


armies, egged on by the dashing Royal Navy officer, Commodore Sir 
William Sidney Smith, His Brittanic Majesty’s plenipotentiary 
extraordinary to the Porte. As it became clear that it was beyond the powers 
of the French diplomats to secure a détente—Talleyrand had never even set 
out on his mission to the Sultan—Bonaparte was compelled to devise 
measures for the defense of Egypt. The form the Turkish onslaught would 
take soon became apparent. The Sultan was planning a massive converging 
attack on Egypt, one pincer being formed by the Army of Rhodes, 
transported by sea with the assistance of the Royal Navy, the other by the 
Army of Damascus, advancing on Egypt by way of Palestine and the Sinai 
Desert. While these moves were in preparation, the Pasha of Acre was to 
advance on the Egyptian frontier and occupy the attention of the French. 


The invasion of Syria, 1799; El Arish, Acre and Mount Tabor 


It was extremely unlikely that Bonaparte would remain passively waiting 
for these blows to fall. Typically he began to plan a decisive 
counteroffensive on the sound principle that “attack is the best defense,” 
and from November onward these matters commanded a great deal of his 
attention. He determined to leave 10,000 of his French troops, assisted by 
the local militia, to control Egypt, and march with the remainder across the 
desert into Palestine to forestall Djezzar Pasha, seize Acre, defeat the 
Damascus army, and then double back to Egypt in time to meet the Rhodes 


armament. He hoped that in due course the French would occupy Palestine 
permanently, for its possession would prove a good buffer against future 
threats from the north and east, deny the Royal Navy the free use of the 
Syrian ports of call, and provide a source of new recruits from the Jewish 
and Christian minorities. It is unlikely that the possibility of an advance on 
India was ever included in these calculations, despite the fact that 
Bonaparte wrote to Tippoo Sahib about this time promising direct 
assistance. But there is little doubt that Bonaparte hoped a rapid advance on 
Syria would persuade the Sultan to reverse his present policy, while even 
the appearance of a threat to the land route to India could be expected to 
cause the British Government grave concern and thus distract attention 
from Egypt. A quick success might even persuade the Directory to send 
reinforcements. 


The attitude of the French Government toward the Army of Egypt had 
undergone a radical change since August. France was facing the prospect of 
an onslaught by the forces of the Second Coalition the following spring, and 
all the Directory’s attention was taken up by attempts to bring the depleted 
armies up to strength. Consequently there were no men or ships to spare for 
Egypt, and on November 4 Talleyrand wrote to Bonaparte that he was on 
his own, giving him the choice of staying in Egypt, marching on 
Constantinople, or trying to reach India. This superbly unhelpful document 
reached headquarters only on March 25, but it revealed beyond doubt that 
the Directory no longer considered the Orient to be a vital theater of war. 


Long before this missive reached him, Bonaparte had assumed the 
offensive. He considered that the campaign would fall into two stages: a 
rapid march through the Sinai Desert against minimal opposition, followed 
by a steady advance up the coast of Palestine against stiffening resistance 
culminating in a hard struggle for Acre. As usual, speed was to be the main 
ingredient of success, and to prepare the way for the onslaught, General 
Legrange was ordered, on December 23, to reconnoiter the Sinai coastlands 
and establish a forward base at Katia. Thirteen thousand troops were put 
under marching orders, including 9,932 infantry in four under-strength 
divisions commanded by Kléber, Bon, Reynier and Lannes, 800 cavalry 
under Murat, and 1,755 sappers and artillerymen besides the 400 Guides 
and the 80 men of the recently formed, but already redoubtable Dromedary 


Corps. Each division was provided with its own mule train and ambulance 
detachment, and every man was supposed to be issued with a leather water 
bottle. To speed the rate of advance the heavy siege guns were loaded onto 
two flotillas of naval craft at Alexandria for transport to Acre by sea. In a 
few weeks all was ready. 


On February 6, 1799, General Reynier left Katia with the advance guard, 
closely followed by Kléber’s division. Bonaparte estimated that his men 
could cross the 120 miles of desert by February 14, but in this calculation 
he was sadly in error. Owing to an incomplete reconnaissance, the French 
had no idea of the strength of the Turkish garrison at El Arish, and to his 
consternation, Reynier found himself confronted on the 8th by a solid 
masonry fort, defended by 600 Mamelukes and 1,700 Albanian infantry. 
“We were astounded,” wrote an officer named Doguereau, “by the defenses 
of El Arish. Nobody expected to find any obstacle before Gaza, where we 
knew a fort was in existence. We were greatly surprised to find such a well- 
built fort ... which held us up for several days.”!® Indeed, Bonaparte’s 
orders to Reynier dated January 31 included the passage: “having reached 
El Arish, General Reynier will immediately start to construct a fort ...” and 
for this purpose Chief Engineer Cafarelli attached a strong detachment of 
sappers to the advance guard. 


The unexpected need to besiege El Arish forms the first crisis of the 
campaign and the delay was to cost Bonaparte dear. Reynier’s men stormed 
the village and camp on the 9th at considerable cost, but all their efforts 
proved unavailing against the fort. Nor did the arrival of Kléber’s divisional 
artillery on the 14th make an appreciable difference, although his infantry 
proved invaluable in assisting Reynier to drive back a Turkish attempt at 
relief on the following day. On the 17th a furious General Bonaparte 
galloped into the French lines, deeply concerned at the havoc this 
unforeseen obstacle was causing to his timetable. He at once ordered up 
several 12-pounder guns from the heavy field park, but still the defenders 
held out, and it was only when General Dommartin, the artillery specialist, 
massed all the available mortars against the fort that the 900 survivors of 
the garrison surrendered on terms on February 19. El Arish cost Bonaparte 
eleven invaluable days, a delay which compromised the success of the 
entire campaign. 


Nobody could accuse the French of inactivity during the weeks that 
followed, in spite of the increasing shortage of rations. On the 23rd, the 
army passed into Syria, and in the next twenty-four days fought its way 
over a further 140 miles to Acre. Gaza fell without resistance on the 25th, 
and the first day of March found the army at El Ramie where they were 
welcomed by the Christian population. Two days later Bonaparte was 
outside Jaffa, and three days of careful preparations resulted in a successful 
assault, led by Lannes, on March 7. There followed one of the grimmest and 
least excusable incidents in Bonaparte’s career. Three thousand Turks in the 
citadel of Jaffa accepted the word of a subordinate French officer that they 
would be granted quarter, but Bonaparte ordered the execution of every 
man and of a further 1,400 prisoners. He later attempted to explain this foul 
butchery in terms of military necessity—he had no food for so many useless 
mouths, could not spare them an escort, had found paroled Turks from El 
Arish serving in the garrison—but none of these explanations survive 
examination. There is little doubt that his real motive was to impress 
Djezzar Pasha, whose own nickname was “The Butcher,” with an example 
of French ruthlessness, but by any standards the massacre was a horrible 
business. 


As if in divine retribution for the incident, the army was instantly afflicted 
by a severe outbreak of plague. Bonaparte was forced to tarry at Jaffa for a 
whole week preparing his final drive on Acre, and every day the sick lists 
grew. To rally his army’s shaken morale in the face of the scourge, 
Bonaparte made the superb but rash visit to the Pestiferies on the 11th, 
accompanied by his terrified staff, and even insisted on helping to carry out 
a corpse from the ward. It was a sublime act, one that contrasts strongly 
with his decision to shoot the prisoners, and it achieved its purpose in 
rallying the army’s confidence. But when the troops marched for Haifa on 
the 14th, they left behind 300 plague cases and a guard of 150 men; of these 
unfortunates, only 36 survived the terrible visitation. 


Fate had another blow in store for General Bonaparte; on March 15, 
Commodore Sir William Sidney Smith appeared off Acre with H.M.S. Tigre 
and H.M.S. Theseus in the very nick of time to prevent Djezzar Pasha from 
evacuating the town. Sailing with the squadron was a certain Colonel 
Phélippeaux, a French émigré engineer officer, one-time classmate of 


Bonaparte at the Paris Military Academy. Smith lost no time in sending this 
expert ashore supported by the marine detachments and every spare man 
from the Tigre, and in the days that followed the fortifications of Acre were 
placed in a good state of defense. The full implications of the eleven-day 
delay at El Arish now became manifest. Had Bonaparte arrived at Acre on 
any day prior to the 15th, the place would have been his for the taking; 
arriving, however, as he did on the 18th, he found his hopes of a quick 
success dashed to the ground. As if this was not in itself enough, Bonaparte 
had the additional misfortune to lose the flotilla carrying half his siege guns 
—captured by the Royal Navy off Mount Carmel on the 18th—and within a 
few days of opening the siege of Acre the French found themselves 
disconcertingly under fire from their own pieces. Thus four days 
represented all the difference between success and failure. From the outset 
of the campaign in Syria, Bonaparte had anticipated a hard struggle for 
Acre. “The key of Palestine” (as Djezzar termed it) stood on a naturally 
strong position; the greater part of the town was situated on a peninsula, 
two thirds of its 1,000-yard perimeter facing the sea, while on the landward 
side massive walls formed an angle protected by an imposing tower of 
stone. Although Phélippeaux did much to strengthen them, particularly with 
fieldworks, before he died from sunstroke, the walls of Acre were more 
imposing in appearance than in actual strength, and had the French 
possessed heavy guns from the beginning of the siege a practicable breach 
would soon have been effected. Under the particular circumstances, 
however, for the first six weeks the French had to employ their field 
artillery in this vital role, and the results were far from satisfactory. The 
5,000 men of the garrison, on the other hand, were well provided with 
artillery of all calibers, no less than 250 pieces being mounted on the 
fortifications, and Commodore Smith lost no time in establishing a further 
battery on the lighthouse mole to enfilade the defenses’ eastern approaches, 
besides arming a considerable flotilla of gunboats for the purpose of 
harassing the French flank. 


The leading defenders of Acre form a colorful pair. The septuagenarian 
Djezzar Pasha was widely famed for his quick temper and ferocity, and had 
attained his present exalted position by the ruthless elimination of political 
opponents. A Bosnian whose real name was Ahmed, he had started his 
career as the slave of Ali Bey in Egypt, but had rapidly carved his way to 


preferment, richly earning his nickname of “The Butcher” in the process. 
Sidney Smith had also enjoyed an extremely variegated career. Born in 
1764, he joined the Royal Navy at the age of twelve, served afloat during 
the War of American Independence, and thereafter traveled widely in 
France and Morocco before joining the navy of the King of Sweden for the 
war against Russia. His services earned him a knighthood from King 
Gustavus III, but in 1790 he moved on to Constantinople for a stay of three 
years during which he made some invaluable contacts. In 1795 he was 
recalled to Britain by an Admiralty that considered his length of absence, a 
mere eight years, somewhat excessive, and in 1794 he saw some exciting 
service at Toulon with the British occupation forces. From 1796 to 1798 he 
languished in a French prison, condemned for piracy, but he was daringly 
rescued from durance vile by Phélippeaux and smuggled out of the country. 
From that time on Sidney Smith was inseparable from his deliverer, and 
both served with the Mediterranean Fleet of Admiral Nelson until Smith 
was given the virtually independent command of a blockading squadron 
with the rank of commodore. Between them, Djezzar and Smith made a 
formidable combination, as General Bonaparte was to find to his cost. 


Deprived of heavy artillery, Bonaparte had no alternative but to resort to the 
time-consuming and elaborate methods of siege warfare, which involved 
slow sapping forward toward the objective by means of approach trenches 
and parallels. Inaction never suited our Corsican, in this case made 
overconfident by his quick seizure of Jaffa, and on March 28 he ordered a 
premature assault on the defenses; however, his storming columns found 
their ladders too short and were flung back with heavy losses. During this 
assault, Djezzar Pasha was at hand to rally his followers, sitting in state near 
the scene of action distributing largesse for every infidel head laid before 
him. Four days later the sappers exploded a large mine beneath the 
“Damned Tower,” as the French called it, but the solid masonry was barely 
cracked, and the following assault fared no better than its predecessor, while 
Bonaparte himself was saved from probable death by the devotion of his 
Guides who protected him with their bodies from an exploding shell. 


Already, however, Bonaparte’s attention was being drawn eastward toward 
the Jordan where his intelligence service reported that the Army of 
Damascus was on the move with a further force of 7,000 Turks gathering in 


Galilee. Reacting to this information, Bonaparte sent Junot with some 
cavalry to reconnoiter Lake Tiberias, and on April 8 this detachment beat 
off a far superior force near Nazareth. Alarmed by the apparent strength of 
the enemy in the region, Bonaparte next ordered Kléber to march with 
1,500 men to Junot’s assistance, and on the 11th this force, in its turn, 
routed 6,000 Turks near Canaan. Continuing his precautionary moves, the 
French commander in chief sent Murat with two battalions to seize the 
important crossing of the Jordan to the North of Lake Tiberias, and he too 
gained a notable success and much booty on the 15th when he surprised a 
Turkish encampment. 


So far everything was going remarkably well, but on the 16th Kléber and 
his 2,000 men ran into real trouble when they found the Pasha of Damascus 
with possibly 25,000 cavalry and 10,000 foot near Mount Tabor. Retreat 
was out of the question, so making the best of the situation Kléber 
attempted to surprise the enemy encampment before daylight the following 
morning, blithely accepting odds of seventeen to one. The surprise failed, 
and a desperate struggle developed around the small French squares, lasting 
almost the whole day. Toward four in the afternoon ammunition was 
running desperately low when Bonaparte dramatically appeared on the 
scene from the north. Learning of his subordinate’s danger, the general had 
led up Bon’s division together with a handful of guns, marching overnight 
from Acre, 25 miles away. The new force moved rapidly to the rear of the 
Turkish host. Two cannon shots discharged at the right psychological 
moment, followed by a few well directed volleys from Bonaparte’s squares, 
were sufficient to scatter the Turkish horde to the four winds, and to the 
accompaniment of derisive laughter from the French, the Army of 
Damascus disappeared towards the mountains and the Jordan. When the roll 
was called it transpired that Kléber had lost only 2 men killed and 60 
wounded in a 10-hour action against 25,000 horsemen. These French 
casualty figures seem hardly credible, but the outcome was barely less 
amazing. Seldom has the superiority of disciplined infantry formed in 
Square over disorganized mass cavalry attacks been more convincingly 
demonstrated. Bonaparte had reason to congratulate himself and his men 
over the outcome of the battle of Mount Tabor; one of the Sultan’s 
“pincers” had been eliminated with comparatively little effort, and it 
appeared a happy augury for the rest of the campaign. 


The situation outside Acre, however, was far from Bonaparte’s liking. Ever 
since the failure of the first assault, French morale had sunk low. Captain 
Doguereau recorded in his diary, “Many of us were of the opinion from that 
moment on that we could never take the place.”!? Furthermore, the plague 
was retaining its grip on the army; in the middle weeks of April there were 
270 new cases, and every day a number of fresh corpses were carried from 
the rough hutments on Richard Coeur de Lion’s Mount for hasty burial. The 
field artillery was also running short of solid shot and Bonaparte had to 
resort to offering a cash reward for every enemy cannonball retrieved by his 
men. However, the passing weeks saw the elaboration of the French 
trenches and fieldworks, and a sortie by the garrison was driven back on the 
7th, but two days later this success was overshadowed by the mortal 
wounding of General Caffarelli, who had an arm shot away. His subsequent 
death on the 18th was a heavy loss to the army and to Bonaparte personally. 
The general gloom was not even relieved by the news that the second 
flotilla carrying the remaining half of the long-awaited siege train had 
safely anchored at Jaffa three days earlier. 


The heavy guns were dragged overland with great difficulty, but by the last 
day of April they were in their prepared positions and the bombardment 
commenced. Aware that the prospects of success were fast receding, 
Bonaparte brought up part of Kléber’s division into the trenches and 
launched five more desperate assaults on Acre between the Ist and 10th 
May. Only that of the 8th came anywhere near success, when Lannes and 
Rambauld fought their way into the town at the head of 200 grenadiers only 
to find that the defenders had prepared a series of interior defense lines of 
equal impregnability, and Lannes was once again severely wounded. The 
last assault was made on the 10th, but General Bon was soon mortally 
wounded and Bonaparte’s aide-decamp, Croisier, at last found the death he 
had been seeking since the previous July,” and the attack was called off. 
Even Bonaparte had to admit that he was beaten and that he had no real 
prospect of further success in Syria. The town and garrison of Acre had 
never been completely invested, supply by sea continued unchecked, and 
now a new convoy brought Turkish reinforcements from Rhodes to swell 
the numbers of the garrison. Only one realistic course remained open to the 
French army: to raise the siege and retreat to Egypt. Sixty-three days of 
unremitting toil and eight costly assaults had been of no avail. 


The taste of failure was bitter, and Bonaparte did all he could to conceal the 
reality of defeat from the people of Egypt by issuing a victorious 
proclamation on May 17. After congratulating his men on the victory of 
Mount Tabor (justly), he continued: “After having maintained ourselves in 
the heat of Syria for three months, with only a handful of men, after 
capturing 40 guns and 6,000 prisoners; after razing the fortifications of 
Gaza, Jaffa, Haifa and Acre [a little artistic license crept in here], we shall 
return to Egypt. I am obliged to go back there because it is the season of the 
year when hostile landings may be expected.””° 


The problems involved in the proposed retreat were daunting. First there 
was the matter of 2,300 sick and wounded, and Admiral Perrée did little to 
ease this burden when he suddenly sailed for Alexandria after refusing to 
embark the worst cases in the Jaffa flotilla. In some desperation Bonaparte 
suggested the killing of the hopeless cases, but in this he found bitter 
opposition from Dr. Desgenettes and the matter was dropped for the time 
being. The army was ordered to carry all the casualties with it, and this 
placed a hopeless strain on the already over-burdened transport service. 
From the 18th to the 20th the French siege guns hurled their missiles at 
Acre without ceasing, using up ammunition, but at the end of the third day 
all the heavy pieces were spiked, leaving the army with only 40 field guns. 


A second difficulty was the need to break contact with the enemy, who 
proved extremely tenacious. A mass of stores were set on fire and the retreat 
began, but General Reynier was forced to fight a protracted and bitter 
rearguard action in the trenches throughout the 20th. Even then the break 
was incomplete, and the retiring columns were perpetually harassed by 
clouds of Turkish horsemen. Jaffa was reached on the 24th, and a four-day 
halt was ordered while desperate efforts were made to evacuate the military 
hospitals; most of the unfortunates were expected to walk, and a few were 
shipped out in the handful of craft still available (most of them straight into 
the arms of the Royal Navy), but Bonaparte resorted to mercy killing for the 
immovable cases. Not surprisingly morale sank to a new nadir, but the 
general implacably forced his men on. On the 30th, Gaza was reached; 
thereafter followed the painful trek through the Sinai Desert which lasted 
for four seemingly endless days. The men suffered terribly and vented their 
spleen on the head of their commander; mutiny was only narrowly avoided 


on several occasions, but the march went on. At last, on June 3, the 
survivors limped into Katia and fell like starved vultures on the drink and 
supplies stored there. The Syrian adventure was over. 


What had it achieved? The Army of Damascus was scattered, and this left 
Bonaparte’s hands free to deal with the Army of Rhodes, but none of the 
other objectives of the campaign materialized. The Sultan was more 
determined than ever to push the war to a victorious conclusion, and the 
Royal Navy still enjoyed the unrestricted use of the Palestinian coast. For 
this incomplete achievement the cost had been very heavy: 1,200 men had 
been killed, and 1,000 had died of the plague, an additional 2,300 were ill 
or seriously wounded, and thus no less than a third of the original army was 
put out of action for one reason or another. However, Bonaparte’s flair for 
propaganda was by now well developed, and after resting and re-equipping 
his shattered legions, he staged a triumphal march through Cairo on June 14 
which deluded all but the best-informed onlookers. 


In fact the commander in chief was already considering leaving the country; 
if need be, without his army. A little European news was now filtering 
through to him thanks to Sir William Sidney Smith, who was attempting to 
wage psychological warfare by smuggling ashore month-old copies of 
German newspapers, all full of the disasters befalling France on other 
fronts. Their grim story of impending disaster, however, seemed to offer 
Bonaparte an opportunity to conceal his own failure in the Orient, and at the 
same time enable him to pose as the saviour of France, returning to the 
Republic to deliver it from its external foes and from the bungling 
incompetence of the Directory. It was personally expedient for Bonaparte to 
abandon Egypt; none of the conditions that had made it an attractive theater 
in 1798 were still valid a year later; by no stretch of the imagination could 
the Orient be described as the major theater of the war, nor was there much 
remaining prospect of advancement. On June 21, therefore, Bonaparte 
issued secret instructions to Admiral Ganteaume, ordering him to hold the 
frigates La Murion and La Carriére in immediate readiness for sea. 


Two more months were destined to elapse, however, before Bonaparte left 
Egypt. In the first place he was anxious about the proximity of the Royal 
Navy to Alexandria, for he had no desire to end up an English prisoner of 


war. Secondly, he hoped that pressure on the home fronts would force the 
Directory to recall him to France, thus neatly compelling them to shoulder 
the responsibility. To this end he sent a dispatch to Paris dated June 29 
which revealed for the first time the extent of his losses as 5,344 men, and 
contained an appeal for 6,000 reinforcements which he well knew were 
unlikely to be forthcoming. Thirdly, he wished to receive reliable 
information about the political situation in France before committing 
himself irretrievably to an open bid for power; and lastly, there was the 
matter of the Army of Rhodes to be attended to. 


During the greater part of the Syrian campaign, Desaix had retained firm 
control over Upper Egypt while Dugua kept order in Cairo, but in the Delta 
the situation had been far from satisfactory. Two full-scale revolts had to be 
faced; first that of the Emir El-Hadj Mustafa, and shortly afterward a 
second rising led by a Moslem fanatic named Ahmed, who declared himself 
to be the Mahdi.“ In due course these rebellions were suppressed, but 
ambushes and massacres of isolated detachments continued to take their 
toll. All was comparatively quiet when Bonaparte returned to the scene, but 
it was well known that Murad Bey was plotting another blow, and in 
consequence the commander in chief ordered the execution of thirty-two 
influential hostages and prisoners within the dungeons of the Cairo citadel 
between June 19 and 22 on a series of trumped-up charges. Ruthless 
measures of this sort excited considerable vocal opposition from certain 
members of the Institute, and on the 29th Desgenettes freely spoke his mind 
at a public meeting, but was allowed to get away with it unscathed. 
Nevertheless, “Sultan El Kebir,” the “Ruler of Fire,” was clearly becoming 
a tyrant. 


Dissensions and wrangles were abruptly cut short by the news of the long- 
awaited invasion of Egypt by the Army of Rhodes. On July 11 a Turkish 
fleet of 60 transports, escorted by Smith’s squadron, anchored in Aboukir 
Bay, and within a few hours the aged general Mustapha Pasha and 15,000 
Turks were swarming ashore. The French batteries were soon overrun, but 
the garrison of Aboukir Castle held out until the 18th. Its resistance partly 
accounts for Mustapha’s extraordinary inaction; not a man left the beaches 
for two whole weeks, and this gave Bonaparte his chance to strike a 
decisive blow. On the very day that the invasion was reported, the French 


army left Cairo, and by the 18th it had covered the 100 miles to Rahminaya; 
six days later 10,000 men were converging on Lake Aboukir. Bonaparte 
decided to attack immediately without waiting for Kléber’s division to 
arrive, confident that his 1,000 cavalry could clinch the issue as the Turk 
was for the time being lacking in this arm, his horse transports being still at 
sea. 


The battle of Aboukir on July 25 was a short but sharp struggle, and was of 
a type very different from those of the Pyramids or Mount Tabor in that the 
French cavalry for the first time really came into its own. The French 
infantry fought their way through three successive lines of Turkish 
entrenchments, greatly assisted by the stupidity of the Janissaries who 
repeatedly left their positions in search of French heads, but the coup de 
grâce was delivered by Murat at the head of his cavalry shortly after 
midday. The dashing Gascon found the knowledge of the ground acquired 
the previous July of the greatest assistance, and the Turks were swept back 
by the ferocity of his charge; after a fierce struggle, in which Murat 
personally engaged the enemy general and was wounded in the cheek, the 
Turkish headquarters was captured together with many senior enemy 
officers. The Army of Rhodes disintegrated and made for the sea, more than 
2,000 being cut down or drowned attempting to swim out to the shipping, 
while a further 2,500 found themselves shut up in Aboukir Castle where 
they were starved into submission by Menou a week later. Thus Bonaparte 
repulsed the second arm of the Sultan’s “pincers” for a loss of 220 men 
killed and 750 wounded. After the battle, the French rule in Egypt was 
again comparatively secure, although the casualties, added to those of the 
Syrian campaign, were rapidly paring down the military efficiency of the 
army, and Bonaparte’s determination to quit the Eastern sphere was made 
even firmer. 


On August 11, Bonaparte was back in Cairo, delivering a threatening 
harangue to a chastened assemblage of Sheikhs in the Divan. Twelve days 
later, he was gone. A new batch of two-month-old newspapers from Smith, 
sent ashore on August 2, had revealed the full extent of Suvorov’s and the 
Archduke Charles’ victories in North Italy and Germany, and Bonaparte 
realized his moment had come. Moreover, unknown to him, the Directory 
had sent off a dispatch on May 26 suggesting that he and his army should 


be evacuated by the fleet of Admiral Bruix, and this missive, together with 
the failure of Bruix to sail for the East, subsequently provided Bonaparte 
with at least a flimsy excuse for abandoning his command and returning 
alone although he had already in fact left Egypt before this order reached 
the theater. Finally, Ganteaume was at last able to report on the 17th that the 
Anglo-Turkish fleet had left Egyptian waters; the way was clear for the 
frigates to reach the open sea, and that same evening Bonaparte left Cairo 
for the coast. 


Until the very last moment Bonaparte confided his intentions to nobody, 
and even on the 17th only the handful selected to accompany him back to 
Europe were let into the secret. It is interesting to note the men he 
considered indispensable to his future plans; of the savants only Monge and 
Berthollet were chosen, although at the moment of sailing, the poet 
Grandmaison was added to their number at Monge’s entreaty; of the 
soldiers, only Berthier, Lannes and Murat were general officers; the rest 
comprised the general’s household, the aides, Duroc, Lavalette, Merlin and 
Beauharnais, his secretary Bourienne, his newly acquired Mameluke 
servant Roustam, and a handful of others led by Andréossy, Marmont and 
Bessières, with 200 men of the Guides. No one else was invited, not even 
the comely Bellitote, and on August 22 the small French squadron sailed for 
France. 


The mood of the troops left behind when they learned of Bonaparte’s 
desertion can well be imagined. Most vociferous of all was the towering 
Republican, General Kléber, suddenly pitchforked, without so much as a 
day’s notice, into command of a dwindling army of homesick men with a 
treasury already seven million francs in debt. A bitter complaint to the 
Directory referred to his erstwhile commander in chief as “ce petit bougre. ” 
Few believed Bonaparte’s written assurances that he returned to France for 
reasons of “geographical necessity” and that he would spare no efforts to 
arrange the evacuation of his former comrades. Most felt that he had ratted. 


Oblivious to the turmoil he left behind in Egypt and already planning his 
next moves against the Directory, Bonaparte enjoyed a comparatively 
uncomplicated sea journey of 47 days’ duration. Owing to bad weather, the 
first week of October was spent in Ajaccio, where the young general 


impatiently basked in the adulation of his fellow Corsicans, but on October 
9, 1799, after a near encounter with Lord Keith’s battle fleet, Bonaparte set 
foot once more on French soil at Fréjus ignoring the quarantine regulations. 
On this critical occasion he was at once hailed as a hero thanks to the 
arrival, four days earlier, of the news of his victory at Aboukir. The tidings 
of Bonaparte’s return sped fast to Paris where the Directory met to consider 
the implications, while his panic-striken wife took coach to meet her 
husband before he could reach Paris, where the spiteful members of the 
Bonaparte family were determined to achieve her ruin. Unfortunately, she 
selected the wrong road and shot past her husband, and as a result General 
Bonaparte reached his house in the Rue de la Victoire in the early hours of 
the 16th to find it empty. A tearful Josephine was only two days behind him, 
however, and a stormy scene ensued. She found her baggage stacked in the 
hall, and for a long time Bonaparte was adamant that his wife must go, but a 
combination of her feminine wiles and the entreaties of his stepchildren, 
Eugène and Hortense de Beauharnais, broke his resolution, and when 
Lucien Bonaparte called to greet his returned fratello the next morning, to 
his dismay he found husband and wife snugly in bed together. 


So ended the adventure of Egypt, at least for General Bonaparte. For the 
30,000 French isolated in the Valley of the Nile, two more years of 
suffering were to pass before the repatriated survivors saw the shores of 
their homeland once more. 


This General Dumas was the father of the novelist, Alexandre, and should not be confused 


with General Matthieu Dumas, the engineer, who figures prominently in later chapters. 
The third battalions of each demi-brigade were left to form the garrison of Egypt. 
See p. 222. 


The “Mahdi” was reputedly the direct descendant of the Prophet Mahomet. 


22 
THE BALANCE SHEET OF FAILURE 


The military lessons of the Egyptian interlude are not so dramatic as those 
of later campaigns, but nevertheless some interesting points can be brought 
out. In the first place the superiority of well-trained and disciplined 
European troops over numerically more numerous but tactically medieval 
Oriental levies was clearly demonstrated in half a dozen battles. The 
campaign also shows how strength of will can overcome the problems 
posed by unfamiliar climate and terrain, by disease and homesickness. The 
whole enterprise was undertaken at a considerable risk, as the narrow 
escape from Nelson during June 1798 showed very clearly, but seen as a 
diversionary operation the expedition undoubtedly contributed to the 
burdens of the British cabinet and created great, if unrealistic, anxiety for 
the safety of India. Perhaps the most significant feature was the role played 
by sea power; the Battle of the Nile had little immediate effect on the 
outcome of the land campaign, but in the long run it doomed the Army of 
Egypt and the French colonial experiment to failure. The disproportionate 
advantages conferred by command of the sea are clearly shown in the Acre 
episode, when Sidney Smith’s small squadron was able to render practical 
assistance to the beleagured garrison, deprive Bonaparte of half his heavy 
artillery at a blow, and thereafter escort Turkish reinforcements into the 
town. Bonaparte later admitted the havoc Smith’s ships wrought with his 
plans: “If it had not been for you English I would have been Emperor of the 
East,”?! he once lamented—rather imaginatively. One further feature needs 
stressing: the importance of accurate and exhaustive intelligence. The 
incident of El Arish may appear small in itself, yet its effect on Bonaparte’s 
timetable for the Syrian campaign was extremely serious, and the ultimate 
fate of the French invasion was largely determined by the inopportune and 
avoidable eleven-day delay involved. 


On the political level, the adventure of Egypt proved even more disastrous, 
at least as far as the Directory’s interests were concerned. The excellent 


work of the Institute excepted, none of its original objectives were 
achieved. A permanent possession was not obtained; the traditional policy 
of friendship with the Sultan went by the board; England’s interests in the 
Near and Far East were not permanently impaired. On the other hand, the 
expedition did a great deal to hasten the formation of the Second Coalition 
by showing Europe how far-reaching and dangerous were the ambitions of 
France, while the decline in prestige suffered by the Republic after Nelson’s 
naval victory rapidly brought the waverers into Pitt’s camp. As will be seen, 
France was fortunate to survive the War of the Second Coalition, indeed it 
was to prove fatal for the Directory, and all that there was to show for the 
venture of Egypt, originally designed to be the masterstroke of French 
strategy, was a minor advantage at the conference table in 1801. 


The Rosetta Stone—key to the decipherment of ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. Discovered by French scientists accompanying Bonaparte to 
Egypt; confiscated by the British authorities, 1801. 


For Bonaparte, it was a period both of fulfilment and frustration. His 
military skills proved equal to the problems set by the new environment, 
and the victories of the Pyramids, Salalieh, Mount Tabor and Aboukir 
redound to his credit. His attempts to refashion the institutions of Egypt 
were genuine if transitory, and he spared no effort to achieve a measure of 
coexistence with the Moslems. The visit to the plague hospitals of Jaffa is a 
justly famed episode in his life. 


On the other hand, the sinister characteristics of the tyrant were making 
their appearance. The prospect of power had always attracted him, but in his 
pursuit of it he now became increasingly autocratic, ruthless and selfish. 
The massacre of Jaffa and the judicial murders in the citadel of Cairo 
illustrate these growing tendencies; his inhuman demands on his own 
followers during the desert marches, the episode of Croisier, the plan to 
poison the sick, and finally the dubious justification of his return to France 
—these reveal his lack of real concern for his men. To Bonaparte armies 
were merely instruments for his use; if one broke in his hand, he felt no 
compunction about casting it away and taking up another. How far this 
change in his character was due to latent traits and how far to the 
disappointments of his private life is debatable, but there is little doubt that 
the man that returned from Egypt was a different being to the one that set 
out from Toulon. In later years it pleased Napoleon to look back with 
dreamy and inaccurate nostalgia to the days of 1798. On one occasion in the 
1800’s he described his Oriental daydream to Madame de Rémusat: “In 
Egypt, I found myself freed from the obstacles of an irksome civilization. I 
was full of dreams. I saw myself founding a religion, marching into Asia, 
riding an elephant, a turban on my head and in my hand a new Koran that I 
would have composed to suit my need. In my undertaking I would have 
combined the experience of the two worlds, exploiting for my own profit 
the theater of all history, attacking the power of England in India.... The 
time I spent in Egypt was the most beautiful of my life because it was the 
most ideal.”?? Megalomaniac tendencies and a capacity for self-delusion are 
revealed by this extract, and few of his deserted troops in Egypt would have 
agreed with him that the Egyptian enterprise formed the pleasantest part of 
their lives; but then, the passage of time can play tricks with the memory, 
especially that of a dictator. The promise of six acres of land was never to 
be redeemed, but future successes in Europe would soon conceal this 
omission. His impact on Levantine affairs was even more transitory. A 
Moslem historian, writing of 1799, failed to mention the French invasion of 
Egypt, merely recording that “this year the pilgrimage to Mecca was 
discontinued.” Sic transit gloria. 


PART FIVE 


Peacemaker 


THE COUP D'ÉTAT OF BRUMAIRE AND THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 
OF 1800 


23 
THE RIPENED FRUIT 


ue same, pay that General Bonaparte returned to Paris an interesting interview 
took place at the residence of Gohier, President of the Directory. The young 
general was accompanied by his friend, Monge, when he hurried to pay his 
respects and explain his arrival to the head of state, and Gohier has 
recorded, perhaps a little acidly, their conversation. 


“How happy I am, dear Mr. President, to find the Republic triumphant at 
our return,” exclaimed Monge as he embraced me. 


“T am equally overjoyed,” interposed Bonaparte, rather embarrassed. “The 
news that reached us in Egypt was so alarming that I didn’t hesitate to leave 
my army, but set out at once to come and share your perils.” 


“General,” I replied, “they were indeed great, but now we have gloriously 
overcome them. You have arrived in good time to help us celebrate the 
numerous triumphs of your comrades-in-arms....” 


The next day Bonaparte presented himself before the Directory as we had 
arranged.... Bonaparte tried to justify his desertion on the grounds of our 
successive defeats and the indignation felt when he heard that our frontiers 
were again endangered by the foreigner. He clearly attributed all our 
troubles to his absence.... “Citizen-Directors,” he declared (laying his hand 
on the hilt of his sword), “I swear that this will never be drawn except in 
defense of the Republic and its Government.” 


As President of the Directory, I replied as follows: “Citizen-General, the 
Executive Directory, like all of France, greets your unanticipated return 


with pleasure mingled with a little surprise. Only your enemies, whom we 
naturally regard as our own, could put an unfavorable interpretation on the 
patriotic motives which induced you, temporarily at least, to abandon your 
colors... In fact the triumph of your old comrades-in-arms have already 
saved the Republic, but there are still laurels to be earned in those fields 
which saw your memorable exploits....” 


The ceremony ended with a fraternal embrace, which was neither given nor 
received in a markedly brotherly fashion.! 


Swords were clearly already being measured. 


Despite this somewhat chilling official reception fraught with innuendos 
Bonaparte was not long deluded by Gohier’s sarcasm. Even as he arrived to 
visit the Directory the sentries at the gate had presented arms crying “Vive 
Bonaparte!” and the genuine warmth of the people’s greeting during his 
earlier journey to Paris appeared to have revealed France’s true feelings— 
and served to dissuade the Directors from ordering his immediate arrest. 
Riddled with jealousy and incompetence the Directory was ripe for 
dissolution, and Bonaparte’s wisdom in deciding to bide his time in 1798 
was soon to bear fruit. By October 1799, the inefficiency and unpopularity 
of the Government had passed all rational limits. The Directors had 
lamentably failed to provide France with a stable government, the first duty 
of any administration, so that one political crisis followed another; 
Fructidor, Floréal, and most recently Prairial had in turn rocked the ship of 
state, but by dint of sheer equivocation and a policy of alternately courting 
and repressing the dangerous Jacobin opposition, the Directory managed to 
weather each storm in turn and sail on—ever more battered and leaking— 
toward the next maelstrom. Frequent changes in the men composing the 
supreme executive organ did nothing to improve the record. Complete 
disillusion in its ability was not restricted to the Royalist right and the 
Jacobin left; indeed the most insidious critics actually shared in the 
Directory’s deliberations, saying one thing and planning another. Of the five 
contemporary Directors, at least two, Sieyès and Roger-Ducos, were 
actively plotting their own government’s overthrow, and it was common 
knowledge that the support of the notorious Barras, archpriest of corruption, 
was open to the highest bidder. Riddled with internal decay, the Directory 


could no longer hope to survive the pressures being brought to bear against 
it. 


That the Directory had survived so long was little short of miraculous. The 
series of political upheavals at Paris had led to the virtual breakdown of 
government in the Departments as the local officials were successively 
purged. In several areas there was complete anarchy as a wave of 
brigandage swept the country, and the general situation was only slightly 
improved by the appointment of military tribunals. Political uncertainty was 
inevitably linked with economic dislocation. The Directory attempted to 
replace the worthless assignats of the early Revolution with new mandats, 
but the only result was the creation of two depreciated currencies instead of 
one. To finance its expensive wars, the Directory came to rely increasingly 
on fines, confiscations, the loot from foreign conquests, and on the product 
of a progressive property tax and forced loans which finally alienated the 
bourgeoisie. 


Nothing showed up the Directory’s incompetence in a clearer light than its 
misconduct of the war. The formation of the hostile Second Coalition was 
almost wholly the outcome of French diplomatic mismanagement and 
political cupidity. In late 1797, with Austria out of the war, and England 
facing a combination of problems that included the aftermath of the Nore 
and Spithead naval mutinies, a bad harvest, and rising industrial 
unemployment, even the implacable William Pitt was probably prepared to 
accept an unfavorable peace. However, French distrust of the British 
Government’s true motives and the Directory’s need for an “external threat” 
to disguise the internal chaos, coupled with a certain degree of haughty 
incompetence on the part of Pitt’s negotiator, Lord Malmesbury, had 
resulted in the breakdown of the talks. This left Pitt with no alternative but 
to seek new allies. A series of French blunders and high-handed territorial 
annexations did not make these hard to find, since the covetousness of the 
lawyers of the Directory and the unabated thirst of France’s generals for 
further military aggrandizement were not long in creating an extremely 
explosive European situation. 


In Germany, the French Government was unable to resist the temptation to 
meddle in the rivalry that flared up between Prussia and Austria over the 


control of Bavaria, and further attempted to make political capital out of the 
fears of the German princelings whose possessions bordered the Rhine, 
many of them faced with the prospect of disinheritance, by fostering the 
formation of the League of the Rhine. Such moves could only cause bitter 
resentment in both Berlin and Vienna. Similarly, in Italy, a series of 
unscrupulously “engineered” incidents throughout the peninsula made a 
new Austrian challenge to the French hegemony doubly certain. After 
repressing the revolt of the Cisalpine Republic, the French Government 
used the assassination of a French general in Rome (December 1797) as a 
pretext for the seizure and pillaging of the Eternal City the following 
February. Similar treatment was accorded to the states of Piedmont and 
Tuscany. Local revolutions fostered by the French were used to drive King 
Victor Amadeus to Sardinia, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany was rapidly 
expelled from his possessions. To complete the French subjugation of Italy, 
a French army fell upon the inefficient forces of the Kingdom of Naples in 
November 1798, following King Ferdinand’s unsupported and premature 
declaration of war on the French Republic at the instigation of Admiral 
Horatio Nelson and his inamorata, Lady Emma Hamilton. Nor was French 
acquisitiveness restricted to Germany and Italy. Holland also was 
compelled to substitute close satellite status for the loose alliance of 
friendship with France that dated from 1795, and in March 1798 French 
armies used the excuse of unrest amongst the Bernese cantons to create the 
Helvetic Republic and to annex Geneva and Basel as the price of their 
“liberating” endeavors. This was a brilliant strategical success, for it 
afforded France the control of the vitally important Alpine passes linking 
Germany and North Italy, but such high-handed action was diplomatic 
dynamite. It is amazing that widespread war did not come at once, 
especially when Malta and Egypt were added to this imposing list of French 
gains. But a combination of universal distrust for Tsar Paul, the self-styled 
“protector of small states,” together with the selfish wiles of the Austrian 
statesman Thugut, who was determined to utilize French influence for his 
own ends, and the British preoccupation with the problem of the first 
Armed Neutrality all contributed toward the postponement of the formation 
of an active alliance until the spring of 1799. 


However, when the governments of the Second Coalition at last mobilized 
their might and moved against the French armies, it appeared that the 


Directory, which had “sown the wind,” was about to “reap the whirlwind” 
with a vengeance. The famous Suvorov led a Russian army to join the 
Austrian Kray in North Italy, and in a vigorous campaign defeated first 
Schérer and then Moreau, overrunning the Cisalpine Republic, occupying 
Turin and in due course compelling General Macdonald to abandon Rome 
and beat a hasty retreat to the Riviera. In similar fashion, a British force, 
backed by the fleet, reoccupied Naples, and by the end of June the French 
had lost all their conquests in Italy with the exceptions of Genoa and a 
narrow strip of the Ligurian coast; these reverses constituted a particularly 
severe blow to French prestige. Defeat also faced French armies in 
Germany, where the Archduke Charles flung back the offensive of the 
unfortunate General Jourdan (whose nickname in the army was “The Anvil” 
because he was always being hammered), driving him back into the Black 
Forest and toward the Rhine. Without waiting to clinch his victory, 
however, Charles turned against Massena in Switzerland, where he won the 
battle of First Zurich in May thereby reopening the passes to Allied armies 
moving between Germany and North Italy, but failing to dispose of the 
veteran ex-smuggler who fought a series of brilliant actions from his strong 
position around Limmat. Finally, the arrival of an Anglo-Russian army in 
north Holland, led by the Duke of York, added a further complication to 
France’s military situation. 


Faced by what appeared to be impending disaster, the Directory gave 
further proof, if this were needed, of its futility and inadequacy. Years of 
war, endemic financial chaos and administrative neglect had sadly depleted 
Lazare Carnot’s Thirteen Armies of 1794, and, in a desperate search for 
men to fill the ranks, the French Government enforced (June 1799) 
Jourdan’s unpopular Conscription Law, first formulated in December the 
previous year. In the event, this did little to meet the requirements, but 
created a new problem by inducing many young men of military age to 
avoid conscription by taking to the hills-and forests as réfractaires. 
Manpower apart, almost every other commodity was in still shorter supply; 
munitions, muskets, boots, horses, even ammunition were lacking, and the 
old rallying cry of “The Fatherland in Danger” had lost some of its magic. 
Nevertheless, the patriotism of the French people and the valor of its 
soldiery came to the Government’s rescue, and the fight went on, although 
the Directory lost the last shreds of popular respect through its floundering 


attempts to retrieve an apparently hopeless situation of its own creation. 
Schérer lost much of Italy thanks to his Government’s insistence that a large 
part of his army should be diverted to Naples, and Jourdan on the Rhine 
was similarly starved of troops when the Directory employed his 
reinforcements in the task of hunting down refractory conscripts in the 
interior instead of sending them to the battlefront. 


That Republican France survived this combination of crisis and 
mismanagement was at least as much due to the errors and dissensions of 
her foes as to her own efforts. The Allied strategy was ill-conceived, being 
based on the principle of clearing the Danube and Po valleys before 
tackling the strategically vital massifs of Switzerland. They would have 
been far better advised to concentrate all their efforts against Massena, for 
Switzerland was the true key to the strategical situation. Even more 
damaging were the mutual suspicions and jealousies that split the Allied 
camp from top to bottom. Thugut ruined successive offensives through his 
envy of Russian achievements in Italy, his distrust of English intentions in 
the Netherlands, and his overriding desire for “compensation” in Belgium. 
On his insistence, Archduke Charles was diverted from Switzerland toward 
Holland, and Suvorov transferred from Italy to take command against 
Massena. The execution of these significant moves in mid-campaign 
created an inevitable hiatus which the French armies—at this time always 
more professionally competent than their generally stronger but less 
organized enemies—lost no time in exploiting. Making the most of the 
temporary easing of pressure, Massena seized his opportunity on September 
26 and fell, with 50,000 men, on the 45,000 Russians under the incompetent 
General Korsakov at Second Zurich. He achieved a crushing victory before 
Suvorov could move to his comrade’s assistance, and so at one blow 
reestablished French hegemony over Switzerland. This Allied defeat led to 
much mutual recrimination between the Courts of St. Petersburg and 
Vienna, eventually leading to Russia’s withdrawal from active participation 
in the Alliance the following January, and firmly returned the initiative to 
the French. This decisive victory, undoubtedly the turning point of the war, 
was soon supplemented by a slighter success in Holland. A short while after 
Bonaparte’s return General Brune fought off the “Grand Old Duke of York” 
at Bergen, and thereafter persuaded the brother of George III to evacuate his 
forces back to England (October 18). This withdrawal still further 


exacerbated Allied relations, for the Russian portion of the expeditionary 
force found themselves deposited in the Channel Isles on an alien diet of 
potatoes, a form of nourishment completely unappreciated by the warriors 
of “Holy Russia.” Thus Pitt was faced with the problem of another rapidly 
crumbling alliance, and once again, more by better luck than judgment, the 
Directory found that it had managed to weather another storm. 


On his return to the shores of France and the intrigues of the capital, 
Napoleon Bonaparte therefore found, to his considerable though secret 
chagrin, that the immediate military crisis was past and all Allied operations 
virtually at a standstill. The Allies were still in possession of impressive 
gains in Italy, but elsewhere their machinations had failed, and their 
continued cooperation one with another was in considerable doubt. 
Thwarted of his intended role of “deliverer,” the wily Corsican at once cast 
himself for a second performance as “peacemaker.” He well knew that the 
Directory had earned little credit for the dramatic deliverance of France 
won by the swords of Massena, Joubert and Brune, and he was equally 
aware that most Frenchmen, since 1796, were far more sensitive to events 
in Italy than to those on any other front. The defeat and death of the gifted 
General Joubert at the Battle of Novi (August 15) had confirmed Austrian 
control of the Po valley. “The long crash of the disasters there now drowned 
the rejoicings for victories elsewhere,” and Bonaparte set himself to make 
the most of the remaining opportunities. 


24 
FIRST CONSUL 


In early November 1799, the French capital was already seething with 
intrigue, and the arrival of Bonaparte on the scene had little immediate 
effect on the general situation. It was clear to everybody that a storm was in 
the offing, and that it would be accompanied by violence. The Directory’s 
policy of pulling in generals at moments of political crisis was about to turn 
against it, and Paris was full of ambitious soldiers as well as conspiring 
politicians. Potentially the most dangerous group was made up of the 
Jacobin generals, Augereau and Jourdan, both vociferous members of the 
Council of Five Hundred, and it was known that Bernadotte, still smarting 
from his abrupt removal from the Ministry of War, was waiting in the 
wings. The attitudes of Generals Moreau and Lefebvre, the latter holding 
the important post of Military Governor of Paris, were less well known, but 
it was considered unlikely that they would bestir themselves greatly in the 
Directory’s defense. The problem was not so much the inducement of a 
coup d’état but rather the determination of the form of regime that would 
follow the demise of the Directory. 


The cunning Director Sieyés was determined above all else to avert the 
danger of a Jacobin seizure of power by forestalling any such attempt by a 
coup of his own, but as the crisis approached he unfortunately found 
himself without the backing of a well-known soldier who could act as his 
stooge and “sword.” Originally, the young Joubert had been cast for this 
role, but his premature death at Novi now forced Sieyès to look elsewhere. 
Both Moreau and Macdonald were approached, but refused to listen to his 
overtures, and as a result the arrival of the popular General Bonaparte on 
the scene with a group of devoted followers was extremely opportune. 
Bonaparte later claimed that the Jacobin plotters also offered him the post 
of dictator if he would back their cause, but in the event, in spite of his 
deep-felt loathing for Sieyès, he let himself be persuaded by Talleyrand and 
his brother, Lucien Bonaparte, President of the Council of Five Hundred, to 


throw in his lot with the moderates. “What have you done?” enquired a 
roguish Mme. Bonaparte of President Gohier at a reception where both her 
husband and Sieyès were present: “Sieyès is the man whom Bonaparte 
detests the most; he is his béte noire”? 

The drawing together of two such unlikely bedfellows portended danger, 
and very soon the possibility became reality. Several days of cloak-and- 
dagger activity served to neutralize, win over or isolate the opposition. All 
shades of opinion shared at least this much in common—a deep-rooted and 
genuine distaste for the Directory and all its deeds (or misdeeds)—and this 
made effective governmental countermeasures to thwart Sieyès 
problematical. The Jacobins still hesitated to reveal their hand, aware that a 
war-weary France had little taste for a hysterical government of the type 
that Robespierre had led. At the opposite extreme of the political firmament, 
the Royalists, for their part, knew they lacked popular support. Perhaps 
most fortunately of all, many ardent Republicans were conveniently absent 
from Paris; Kléber was in Egypt; Brune on the northeast frontier. 


Sieyès was accordingly able to ensure that the diehard members of the 
Directory, Gohier and Moulin, would prove incapable of forming the 
quorum of three Directors necessary to order executive action on the actual 
day. Many waverers were brought over when Moreau threw in his lot with 
the conspirators on November 8: “Tired of the yoke of the lawyers who are 
ruining the Republic, I come to offer you my support to save it. A relieved 
and grateful Bonaparte found his fulsome thanks cut short when the 
dignified soldier stalked away, and the problem of his relations with 
Moreau—his most serious competitor for popular esteem—was to beset the 
months ahead, but for the present all was going well. A series of “working 
dinners” brought in more influential supporters, and Bonaparte’s staff of 
personal followers proved invaluable in rounding up the stragglers. To all 
external appearances, Brumaire’s success was practically a foregone 
conclusion, and on the day only the attitudes of Bernadotte, Lefebvre and 
the Council of Five Hundred still remained in doubt. Nevertheless, nobody, 
least of all Bonaparte, foresaw that the ultimate result of the coup would be 
to place a Corsican soldier in practically unchallenged control of the French 
ship of state. This was certainly not Sieyés’ intention; his formulated 


constitution saw Bonaparte as an instrument, but not as the controller of 
power. Events were to follow a surprising and unforeseen course. 


The coup d'état de Brumaire took place on November 9 and 10. All planned 
objectives were safely achieved on the first day. Bonaparte began the 
morning normally enough to all ostensible purposes by attending a series of 
breakfasts for officers of the Paris garrison, and then went on to inspect two 
regiments of cavalry. Behind this facade of routine military affairs, 
however, the real moves were taking place. The Directory’s power of 
resistance was neutralized when Sieyès and his collaborator Roger-Ducos 
bought over Barras who obligingly sent in his resignation; this isolated 
Gohier and General Moulin, and in due course they were quietly placed 
under house arrest by Moreau. Elsewhere precautionary measures were 
being put into operation. Lannes and Marmont assumed control over the 
approaches to the Tuileries palace, and Moreau surrounded the Luxembourg 
with 300 men; Macdonald rode out to Versailles and Murat to St. Cloud, 
while Sérurier placed himself in command of a mobile reserve near the 
Pont-du-Jour. But no open opposition was encountered. One potentially 
dangerous unknown quantity, General Lefebvre, was soon won over by 
Bonaparte’s charm and the gift of a fine Damascus blade; declaring, “Yes! 
Let us throw the lawyers into the river,” he threw in his lot with the 
conspirators, while the Directoral Guard marched cheerfully off to join the 
forces of the new regime without a thought for their former masters. As 
previously planned, Bonaparte appeared before the Conseil des Anciens 
(whose support for the coup d’état was already assured), and the dazed 
senators passed without demur the necessary decrees appointing Bonaparte 
“executor” of a new temporary constitution which nominated Sieyès, 
Roger-Ducos and Bonaparte as “Provisional Consuls,” and further approved 
the immediate transfer of both legislative councils to St. Cloud where they 
would be safe from the anomalous and terrorizing influence of the Parisian 
mob. By late evening the conspirators were congratulating themselves on a 
fait accompli. This, however, proved to be somewhat premature. 


The events of the following day, November 10, were almost catastrophic, 
and responsibility for the near-débacle lies heavily at Bonaparte’s door. The 
new regime wished to disguise their assumption of power under every 
appearance of constitutional legality, and this involved winning a favorable 


majority vote in both the Anciens and the Cing-Cents. The latter presented 
the problem, for Jacobin elements commanded a majority of support, and 
the influential Bernadotte was known to be hostile to Bonaparte, but it was 
hoped that the influence of the President of the Council, Lucien Bonaparte, 
would win over sufficient waverers to defeat the Left. The day got off to a 
bad start, however, when it was discovered that the halls at St. Cloud were 
not yet ready to receive their distinguished visitors, and the ensuing delay 
afforded the Jacobin opposition the chance to lobby for more support and 
plan their moves. As soon as the halls were at last opened, a full-scale 
debate began, while General Bonaparte and his supporters waited with 
growing impatience outside. In due course this frustrating inaction proved 
too much for our Corsican’s patience, and, seizing the bull by the horns, he 
prematurely entered the building and addressed a fiery speech to each 
assembly in turn. He was soon shown that he could not deal with the 
representatives of France in the same arbitrary fashion that had served to 
overwhelm the sheikhs of the Cairo Divan. The Anciens received their 
unconstitutional tirade in stunned silence, but the Five Hundred refused to 
hear him out; rising from their places with shouts of “Hors la loi” some 
Deputies even drew daggers. They drove a disheveled General Bonaparte 
and his perspiring escort of grenadiers out of the hall, down the stairs and 
into the courtyard below. 


The crisis of the revolution had suddenly arrived. The troops received their 
ejected leader with considerable consternation, and some of the generals 
visibly hesitated. Thibaudeau, an eyewitness of the scene, recorded the 
passing of this dangerous moment. “The first instant of stupefaction was, 
however, followed by tumultuous cries—the effect of Bonaparte’s address 
to the troops. The arrival of his brother Lucien with his energetic eloquence 
dissipated the last doubts and restored everybody’s determination. I then 
returned to the Council of Five Hundred. Instead of taking vigorous 
measures against Bonaparte after expelling him from the Chamber, they 
were losing time making vain threats, indulging in useless discussions.... 
Had they declared him an outlaw, Augereau and Jourdan, who were ready, 
and Bernadotte, who was secretly waiting for the event, would probably 
have been able to proclaim the decree, bring over the Consular Guard 
(which did not share the same feelings as the regular army) and overawe the 
other troops.... The outcome of the day only hung on a decree one line long 


or a dagger’s blow.” However, in the event, the Council’s prevarication and 
hesitation proved fatal. “I heard drums beating the charge and saw soldiers 
penetrating into the legal chamber; the onlookers disappeared in a cloud of 
dust, and the majority of the Representatives ... hastily retired through the 
windows which were fortunately on a level with the garden outside.”> And 
so the new regime surmounted what might have proved a fatal crisis of 
confidence. Later the same night, Lucien rallied a rump of the Council and 
rushed through the necessary legislation approving the Provisional 
Consulate. The Directory was gone, and practically bloodlessly. “This 
astonishing and salutary revolution has been made without any shock; it 
was urgently required,’ wrote Lefebvre to Mortier five days later. From 
this time on, General Bonaparte rarely made a political mistake. 


In the following weeks, he steadily improved his position at the expense of 
the originators of the conspiracy. After a short while, Sieyès abandoned the 
unequal struggle of trying to collaborate with Bonaparte, and retired into 
gilded seclusion, ostensibly to frame the new Constitution, closely followed 
by Roger-Ducos. Cambacérès and Lebrun filled the vacated places in due 
course, but Bonaparte soon became acknowledged as de facto First Consul. 
The overwhelmingly favorable result of a plebiscite was declared on 
December 13 and the Constitution of the Year VIII came into force next 
day. 


Bonaparte habitually worked a seven teen-hour day from his apartments in 
the Luxembourg Palace, gathering to himself the reins of government, 
instituting economic reforms, attending councils, receiving deputations and 
dictating decrees. As Sieyès wryly described it, “V salt tout, il pent tout, il 
fait tout” The memoirs of his Secretary, Bourienne, contain many quaint 
anecdotes, one of which relates to this period. The First Consul had a 
passion for steaming hot baths. “I’ve seen him lie there for his habitual two 
hours. During this time I was expected to read to him from the papers and 
any new pamphlets.... He continually turned on the hot water and raised the 
temperature to such a point that I found myself enveloped in a cloud of 
steam and could hardly see sufficiently to continue reading. Under these 


circumstances we had to open the door.”? 


From the vapors of the consular bath—as from the clouds around Mount 
Sinai in the Old Testament—there issued forth the Law. 


At the same time, rewards and preferment were showered on the faithful; 
Berthier was appointed Minister of War on November 11, and Moreau took 
over the Army of the Rhine. Lefebvre was promoted Bonaparte’s lieutenant 
general and made a Senator into the bargain. Murat was given charge of the 
new Consular Guard and also awarded the hand of Caroline Bonaparte. 
Talleyrand was confirmed in charge of foreign affairs and Fouché placed at 
the head of the police. In due course, Macdonald received command of the 
Army of Reserve, while Massena, somewhat unwillingly, exchanged his 
post in Switzerland for the command in Italy. General St. Cyr was awarded 
the first Sword of Honor for his services in stabilizing the Italian front—the 
beginning of the Napoleonic system of public awards, soon to be vastly 
expanded. On December 25, the Provisional Consulate formally came to an 
end, the Constitution of the Year VIII was reaffirmed and Bonaparte—now 
legally recognized as First Consul—seemed firmly in the saddle. But he 
knew that he would have to tread carefully for some time to come, for not 
all opposition to his rule was moribund. Much of the army, particularly, 
remained cautious. 


Nevertheless, Brumaire had been safely consolidated, and France at last 
received the firm government she had long been lacking. Bonaparte was 
now within sight of the supreme authority, more by chance than immediate 
design, for his superb opportunism had swept him higher than he had yet 
thought to go. From this time forward, France was freed, by action of the 
army, from the menace of militant Jacobinism. The Revolutionary Clubs 
were closed and many of their more active members deported. At the same 
time, however, the new master decisively barred the army from the political 
scene, and more than fourteen years were to pass before the generals 
dictated another constitutional change, at the Chateau of Fontainebleau in 
April 1814. The immediate problem facing the First Consul in the New Year 
of the new century was the achievement of a general peace, which would 
consolidate his grip upon a grateful people and give him time to concentrate 
on civil reform. Along the road to Fontainebleau lay the Imperial Purple, 
massive victories and crushing defeats, but in December 1799, the future 


looked assured enough, and the 30-year-old First Consul could look with 
reasonable confidence to an apparently secure future. 


25 
PLANS OF CAMPAIGN 


Throughout the winter of 1799-1800, French diplomats made genuine 
attempts to come to reasonable terms with Austria and Great Britain. The 
First Consul’s desire for peace at this juncture was undoubtedly sincere, for 
despite the impending withdrawal of Russia and the confirmed 
noninvolvement of Prussia, French war-weariness was fast reaching the 
exhaustion level and the condition of the armies left much to be desired. 
The long-standing revolt in La Vendee demanded immediate attention, and 
Bonaparte also needed a quiescent period to redeem his pledges of peace to 
the people, re-establish economic stability in France and secure his hold on 
power. In the end, however, nothing came of these peace overtures; on the 
one hand Pitt’s government doubted that the sureties the French 
Government was willing to offer would in fact guarantee a genuine peace 
while Belgium and Holland remained in French hands; on the other, the 
Austrians, with almost all of Italy reconquered in 1799, proved singularly 
unwilling to return to the territorial settlement of Campo Formio. Naturally 
enough Bonaparte gave widespread publicity to these attempts to find 
peace, and, as their failure became apparent, he made the greatest use of 
Pitt’s and Thugut’s obstructionist attitudes to rally French popular support 
for one last, decisive effort. “The purpose of the Republic in making war is 
to win peace,” he wrote to Moreau,® and in a proclamation dated March 8, 
the same theme was reiterated for public consumption: “Frenchmen, you 
desire peace—and your Government desires it with still greater fervor; but 
to obtain it we need money, steel and men.” Bonaparte owed a great deal to 
the Allied statesmen, at least indirectly. Growing impatience at the revealed 
British and Austrian intransigence swelled into a flood, and by April the 
French people were evincing enthusiasm and expectancy as well as firm 
support for the regime. 


Under cover of the peace negotiations, Bonaparte was taking steps to 
improve the efficiency of the armed forces. A series of long overdue decrees 


vastly improved the situation at the front. General Soult, serving in 
Switzerland, wrote to a friend some time later: “The happy effect of this 
change [Brumaire] and the solicitude of the First Consul were not long in 
making themselves felt. Soon supplies reached the armies; the issue of pay 
—long interrupted—was resumed, and a special levy filled the ranks.”!° 
There was a great deal of leeway to make up before operations could be 
contemplated. In January 1800, the paper strength of the army stood at a 
nominal figure of 380,000 men, but of these only some 285,000 were 
available for service with the five main field armies. The actual condition of 
these forces varied considerably from theater to theater, the worst probably 
being the Army of Italy, 6,000 horses below establishment and a vast 
number of cartridges short. 


After doing his best to remedy the worst of these material shortcomings, 
Bonaparte instituted a series of organizational changes. The original armies 
of the Rhine and Danube were amalgamated and reinforced to a total of 
120,000 men for the forthcoming campaign, and Massena’s new command 
in Italy (or, as 1t was sometimes called, the Army of Liguria) was brought 
up to 40,000 effectives. The remnants of Hedouville’s Army of England 
were distributed among the other armies, and Brune was sent to pacify the 
interior. Following this general simplification of the army system, 
Bonaparte sought to create a centrally placed Army of Reserve. The idea of 
forming such a force was first revealed on December 5, 1799, but for two 
months there were few troops available. However, the rapid and successful 
conclusion of the Vendean affair by General Brune, climaxed by a well- 
timed amnesty, released a number of soldiers to form the nucleus, and 
formal decrees of January 7, repeated on March 3, authorized the formation 
of the Army of the Reserve in the neighborhood of Dijon, consisting at first 
of 30,000 and later 60,000 men. On February 14, General Chabran was 
appointed to command the first division, formed by drafting soldiers from 
the depots of the Army of the Orient into 14 battalions. A month later the 
First Consul reviewed the three demi-brigades and 12 guns of General 
Chambarlac’s Division before dispatching it down the road to Dijon. More 
units followed, and by mid-April some 53,000 troops were gathering in the 
appointed concentration area. It was widely given out that these troops were 
intended as reinforcements for Italy, and the fact that half of the units were 
made up of old reservists and raw conscripts deluded Austrian intelligence 


into scornfully disregarding the new army. The significance of its central 
location, which would enable it to intervene in either Germany or North 
Italy as need arose, was lost on the experts of the Aulic Council until the 
crossing of the Alps was actually an accomplished fact. 


As the weeks passed, French preparations continued; 100,000 pairs of boots 
and 40,000 uniforms were collected at Dijon, and two million rations of 
biscuit amassed at Lucerne and Zurich. On April 2, General Berthier was 
formally appointed general-in-chief of the Army of the Reserve, regretfully 
exchanging the bureaucratic comforts of the Ministry of War (taken over 
once more by the veteran Carnot, newly returned from voluntary exile in 
Germany) for the rigors of service in the field. Further administrative 
changes of considerable significance were also taking place. All the major 
field forces were ordered to adopt the corps d’armée system. There was 
little immediately new in this, for certain revolutionary generals had been 
experimenting with the system for a considerable period, but this was the 
first instance of its wholesale application. Each French army corps 
contained elements of all arms, and was capable of fighting a battle against 
long odds on its own for a certain time. Each corps and divisional 
commander was provided with a staff, including, at least in the larger units, 
representatives from general headquarters performing a liaison role. One 
other reform, directly instigated by Bonaparte, also deserves mention. For 
the first time it was decreed that the drivers of the artillery should be 
serving soldiers and not contracted civilians. Taken in conjunction, these 
and other changes, large and small, resulted in improved military efficiency 
and increased combat power. 


The results of the growing centralization of supreme authority in the person 
of the First Consul were already showing decisive results in the field of 
organization; it was also of the greatest importance where strategic planning 
of the general conduct of the war was concerned. For the first time, 
Bonaparte was in a position to give full expression to his strategic gifts. He 
could direct “the type of war which each army should undertake ... giving 
to each part its role,” thus ensuring the best possible use of the resources at 
the State’s disposal. In the months ahead, however, the realities of his 
power were to be rather less impressive than their outward appearances, but 


this notwithstanding, Bonaparte was henceforward the Generalissimo with 
power to coordinate the French war effort to its maximum advantage. 


Since Massena’s triumph at Second Zurich, the military initiative had 
largely returned to the French. Long before the final breakdown of the 
peace negotiations, Bonaparte was formulating contingency plans designed 
to encompass the military defeat of Austria and the recovery of all the 
French territorial losses of 1799. Should it prove necessary, his intention 
was to seek a quick, decisive victory by means of a strategic offensive; he 
was determined to avoid a repetition of the long series of operations of the 
type he had undertaken in Italy four years earlier. In 1800, the German and 
Italian fronts were to be more closely coordinated than ever before, and 
maximum use made of the invaluable central position afforded by 
Switzerland. Victory was to be won by bold concentric moves designed to 
take the enemy in the rear, forcing him to accept battle or capitulation. 


The French armies were confronted by two large Austrian armies; General 
Kray with more than 100,000 men was known to be in the Black Forest and 
Upper Danube area, and General Melas was thought to be commanding 
slightly smaller forces in North Italy. The destruction of these forces and the 
capture of Vienna were the ultimate French objectives. The first plan for the 
Campaign of 1800 was formulated during the previous December. In this, 
Bonaparte determined to make Germany the principal theater of war. This 
was a logical step, as Germany contained the largest enemy army and 
presented the quickest road of approach to Vienna once the Rhine and Black 
Forest obstacles had been overcome. “The possession of Switzerland gave 
us an opportunity to take in reverse the enemy’s lines of operations in both 
Italy and Swabia. My first thought was to leave the Army of Massena on the 
defensive in the Appenines, and to move those of the Reserve and of the 
Rhine into the valley of the Danube. The Constitution of the Year VII did 
not allow a Consul to command the army in person, and so my intention 
was to give the command of the Reserve to a lieutenant and leave the main 
army to Moreau; but in following the headquarters of the latter, I could 
direct the operations of both. I wished Moreau to cross at Schaffhausen, 
take Kray in the rear, and drive him into the angle of the Rhine and the 
Main, cutting him off from Vienna; in a word, effecting against the Austrian 
general’s left the same operation which, five years after, I effected against 


the right of Mack at Donauworth; we might afterwards have marched 
without obstacle against Austria to reconquer Italy at Vienna.” 1? 


Some commentators have challenged the authenticity of Baron Jomini’s 
latter-day explanation of Napoleon’s original intentions, claiming that from 
the first Italy was the real destination of the Army of the Reserve. One 
extract from the Correspondance in particular would appear to bear this 
view out; the Army of the Reserve was “to go to the assistance of the Army 
of Germany—if that should be necessary—then later debouch through 
Switzerland onto the Po to take the Austrian army in the rear.”!> At first 
reading, this would certainly seem to imply priority on the Italian front, but 
it seems more probable that the phrasing of this sentence was intended to 
convey a tactful implication that the Reserve would not interfere unduly 
with Moreau’s conduct of the major operations except in case of dire 
emergency. 


Be that as it may, a mass of instructions was forwarded to Moreau, minutely 
regulating the execution of the plan. The bulk of his 120,000 men were to 
be divided into four corps d’ armée, two containing 20,000 men apiece (Ist 
and 3rd), the others 30,000 (2nd and 4th). After the success of the initial 
operations—that is to say, the holding of Kray’s extended forces by a feint 
attack against the Black Forest by a single corps while the rest of the army 
swept into the Austrian rear via Schaffhausen to seize his depots at 
Stockach, Engen, Moesskirch and Biberach—Moreau was expected to 
detach General Lecourbe’s Reserve 4th Corps of 30,000 men to hold 
Switzerland, link the German and Italian fronts and cooperate with the 
Army of the Reserve in any subsequent operations. Massena, meanwhile, 
was to hold Melas’ attention in the region of Genoa. This plan is certainly 
Napoleonic in conception. “The construction of four bridges simultaneously 
at so high a point [on the Rhine] as Schaffhausen would enable the entire 
French army to cross in 24 hours; arriving at Stockach, the enemy’s left 
would be turned, and the army would be in a position to take all the 
Austrian forces stationed along the right bank of the Rhine in the rear 
amidst the defiles of the Black Forest; within six or seven days of the 
campaign’s opening, the army would be before Ulm. The Austrian survivors 
would be flung back into Bohemia.” + This done, the French could advance 
to seize the passes through the Tyrolean and Carnic Alps and thus sever 


Melas’ lines of communication; if necessary, the Army of Reserve could 
then move into Italy to consummate a complete victory on both fronts, and 
the Austrian Government would have no option but to concede defeat and 
accept a peace dictated by the First Consul. 


As events turned out, however, this brilliant and masterful plan was 
destined to be stillborn. The responsibility for this lies almost entirely at the 
door of General Moreau. This officer, for all his coolness and ability, was 
far too cautious by training and temperament to attempt such a sweeping, 
and in his view foolhardy, series of operations. An element of personal 
rivalry undoubtedly added weight to his objections. The older man did not 
relish taking orders from a Corsican opportunist. “It was impossible to 
overcome the obstinacy of Moreau, who wished to play some brilliant part 
on his own account. He at first refused to command under me, if I came to 
his army; and he afterwards objected to my plans, pretending that the 
passage of Schaffhausen was dangerous.” Moreau objected that it was not 
practicable to maneuver and feed his army in so restricted a space, and after 
knocking out the central idea of Bonaparte’s strategy, coolly went on to 
suggest that he should “follow the routes of earlier campaigns” and cross 
the Rhine at four widely separated points. In this way he substituted a broad 
front policy with some emphasis on the right (two corps were still to cross 
at Schaffhausen) for the First Consul’s conception of a more concentrated 
thrust over the Rhine salient. It is revealing that Bonaparte allowed Moreau 
to get away with this insubordination; if anything the tone of the consular 
letters became even more flattering. On March 16 Bonaparte rather 
unctuously wrote, “I would gladly exchange my consular purple for a 
brigadier’s epaulette under your command.” According to Jomini, in later 
years Napoleon was more open about his reasons for not summarily 
removing Moreau from his command: “I was not yet sufficiently firm in my 
position to come to an open rupture with a man who had numerous 
partisans in the army, and who only lacked the energy to attempt to put 
himself in my place. It was necessary to negotiate with him as a separate 
power, as indeed, at that time, he really was.”!> However, a flash of his true 
resentment showed through in an interview with General Desolles, the 
recalcitrant Moreau’s chief of staff. “I shall carry out this plan, which he 
fails to understand, in another part of the theater of war. What he does not 


dare to do on the Rhine, I shall do over the Alps.”!° A measure of revenge 
would be achieved in 1803. 


In a matter of two weeks a new plan had been devised in full detail, making 
Italy the principal theater of war and relegating Moreau to a secondary role. 
In many ways the alternative scheme was less satisfactory, and is by no 
means typical of the usual Napoleonic “direct” method, but it illustrates the 
flexibility of Bonaparte’s genius. The new orders of March 25 no longer put 
the onus of winning the war on the shoulders of the Rhine armament—“the 
finest army which France had seen for a long time.” Moreau was directed to 
launch a subsidiary offensive between April 10th and 20th with the object 
of pushing Kray back toward Ulm and thus covering the communications of 
the Army of the Reserve running through the Swiss passes. During these 
preliminary operations, the Army of the Reserve would initially cover 
Moreau’s movements with three divisions, moved up from Dijon to Geneva 
—within equal striking distance of Schaffhausen or the St. Gotthard Pass— 
and in a similar fashion the army’s remaining 30,000 men would move 
toward Zurich during the last days of April. Once Moreau had driven 
General Kray back a distance of ten days’ march and severed the Austrian 
communications running to Milan through the Grisons by way of Lake 
Constance, half the Army of the Reserve would make for Italy, using either 
the St. Gotthard or Simplon, leaving the holding of Switzerland to the 
remainder, while the more experienced troops of General Lecourbe, 
detached from the Rhine Army, would advance by rapid marches to join 
Bonaparte in the Po Valley. The distance from Zurich to Bergamo was 192 
miles, or, optimistically, 12 days’ march. Once Lecourbe had covered this 
distance, the French could be in a position to fall on Melas’ 
communications in considerable force and catch him between two fires: 
Massena to his front, the reserve to the rear. 


Some criticisms of this plan of campaign are as follows. It was unlikely that 
the destruction of Melas would be sufficient in itself to bring the war to a 
satisfactory conclusion, for the Po Valley was far removed from Vienna and 
the Alps would provide a protective curtain as in 1797; it was also unlikely 
that Moreau would decisively defeat Kray on the Danube, and as a result 
the length of the war was almost certain to be prolonged. Other 
disadvantages of the plan were that the new campaign involved the use of 


two different lines of operations, whereas the earlier scheme required only a 
single axis; that the Austrian army selected for destruction was not the 
enemy’s main force; and, finally, that the success of the scheme largely 
depended on the full cooperation of Moreau in detaching Lecourbe’s troops 
at the critical moment. Nevertheless, the new plan was realistic, boldly 
conceived and held the prospect of eventual success even if it lacked some 
of the éclat or blitzkrieg of Bonaparte’s original conception. Even Moreau 
had to accord his grudging approval. Bonaparte, seeing the war as a whole, 
was determined to smash through the Austrian center by way of Switzerland 
—using the “central position” of the Reserve to effect the defeat of one of 
the two main Austrian armies. It was the tactical plan of Castiglione newly 
applied to the strategical level. 


26 
THE PASSAGE OF THE ALPS 


The conduct of any war has always been subject to the unexpected, and the 
Campaign of 1800 proved no exception. To the surprise of the French 
general staff, and to Bonaparte’s considerable consternation, the Austrians 
seized the initiative by launching an unanticipated major offensive against 
Massena in North Italy before any of the French armies had completed their 
preparations. It will be remembered that this had also happened in April 
1796, but on the second occasion the French were taken even more by 
surprise. The Aulic Council, like Bonaparte, had decided to make their 
major effort in the Italian theater, similarly relegating the German theater to 
a supporting role. For this purpose General Melas was rapidly reinforced to 
97,000 men, and by early May he had at his disposal 14,000 cavalry and 
86,000 foot, with the prospect of a further 20,000 men to be provided by the 
King of Naples and a force of 10,000 British troops from Minorca. The 
Council, ignoring the possible capabilities of the French army around 
Dijon, instructed Melas to clear Massena from the Appenines, capture 
Genoa, cross over the River Var and finally lay siege to Toulon with the 
assistance of the Royal Navy. Besides underestimating the Army of the 
Reserve, the Austrian strategists again ignored the need to neutralize 
Switzerland, and made the error of tackling an objective so far away from 
Paris. Kray was only to undertake operations with his 120,000 men on the 
Rhine after the success of his brother commander. Undoubtedly the 
Austrian plan was governed by Vienna’s desire to capture the last French 
footholds in Italy and London’s wish to wipe out the memory of the 
humiliating reverse of 1793 by reoccupying the greatest naval arsenal of 
France, but it was also ‘the only theater in which Allied cooperation could 
be made a reality and where the superiority of the Royal Navy could be 
brought directly to bear on the conduct of land operations. 


The opening of Melas’ offensive was crowned with considerable success. 
On April 5, the Austrians unexpectedly advanced against the extreme 


French left wing and drove back several detachments from the environs of 
Mount Cenis. Although the Army of Italy managed to regain some territory 
in this area, General Melas’ main attack on April 6, in three columns toward 
Savona, again took the French by surprise, and revealed the dreadful 
inadequacy of their dispositions. Massena had divided his command into 
two main parts. The three divisions of the right wing (under the command 
of Soult) were strung out in an extended cordon line from Cadibona to 
Torriglia; Massena himself, together with headquarters and the slender army 
reserve, being stationed in the great city of Genoa. The 12,000 men of the 
left wing, commanded by General Suchet, were under orders to hold a line 
from Finale to Mount Cenis. Taken together this meant that 36,000 men 
were attempting to hold a line more than 50 leagues in length, including 70 
miles of Ligurian coastline which were beset by the Austrians from the 
landward, and Lord Keith’s battle fleet from the seaward. After deducting 
the garrisons of Genoa, Gavi and Novi, Massena was left with a little over 
15,000 men for active employment as a field force. The task facing him was 
clearly daunting; the equipment and morale of his army left much to be 
desired, and its overextension was as much due to the need to keep the men 
fed as to the strategical requirements of attracting all of Melas’ attention, for 
Massena had been shamelessly swindled by the commissaries and 
merchants of Marseilles on taking up his command. Everything was already 
in short supply and the food depots of Genoa dangerously low, when the 
Austrian offensive came out of the blue. In a very short time General Melas 
had achieved his first objective, the severance of Massena and Soult from 
Suchet, and following the capture of Savona by the Austrians, Massena 
found himself beaten back into Genoa with some 18,000 men while Suchet 
was simultaneously forced back to the River Var and thence to the Roya. By 
the third week in April, General Ott had clamped a tight siege round Genoa 
with 24,000 men while the Royal Navy blockaded the city from the sea, and 
General Elsnitz, with 18,000 men, was preparing an assault over the Var. A 
great deal depended on the length of time Massena could hold out; his 
possession of Genoa was all that stood seriously in the way of General 
Melas’ intended invasion of France; a premature collapse of resistance there 
would ruin Bonaparte’s plans for the Army of the Reserve. Once again, as 
in 1799 after First Zurich, Massena was left holding the breach for France, 
and an epic siege was in the making. 


The Campaign of 1800 in northern Italy 


Unaware of the turn events had taken in Italy, on April 9 Bonaparte sent 
detailed orders to Massena which clearly reveal his intentions at this time. 
“The Army of the Rhine will be the first to enter operations sometime 
between the 11th and the 22nd April. It will be divided into two sections ... 
one under General Moreau ... the other under General Lecourbe, forming 
the right wing of the Army of the Rhine. His initial task will be to occupy 
Switzerland so as to safeguard the right flank of the corps invading Swabia 
... [and thereafter] ... Lecourbe and his men will come under the orders of 
Berthier and will cross the St. Bernard into Italy. Simultaneously, part of the 
Army of the Reserve will occupy the Valais and also cross into Italy by way 
of the Simplon or St. Gotthard Pass while the rest of the army takes over 
Switzerland... At the exact moment that Berthier enters Italy, 
CitizenGeneral, your movements must be coordinated with ours—your 
object being to draw the foe against you, forcing him to divide his forces.... 


You will exaggerate the number of your men, announcing the imminent 
arrival of large reinforcements from the interior and by similar methods 
draw the enemy away from the true points of attack.”!7 As will be seen, 
Massena was to carry out much of this role despite adverse circumstances. 


In his typically thorough fashion, Bonaparte had ordered comprehensive 
reconnaissances of the major Alpine Passes as early as December 1799. 
Three routes were his to choose between. The first, by way of Geneva and 
the Great St. Bernard, was the shortest from Dijon, but it was narrow and 
part of the distance appeared impracticable for guns. The second lay over 
the Simplon Pass, leading almost directly to Milan, and outflanking the 
western river lines defending the left bank of the Po. The third route was 
possibly the best of all, for the St. Gotthard, the farthest east of three 
possible passes, was large enough to accommodate a whole army and its 
lines of communication. In early April the First Consul envisaged using a 
combination of the Simplon and the St. Gotthard for the crossing of the 
Alpine ranges. On arrival in the valley of the Po, Bonaparte intended to 
move the Army of the Reserve by rapid marches to occupy Stradella, a 
position on the main road from Piacenza to Alessandria. The advantages of 
Stradella were obvious; at this point the gap between the Po and the 
Appenines shrinks to a mere twelve miles and the village, dominating the 
only practicable road, consisted of stone cottages. Stradella therefore 
seemed an ideal position, placed as it was athwart the Austrian lines of 
communication, for the smaller French army, with its noted deficiencies in 
cavalry and guns, to offer battle. “If the enemy wanted to reopen his 
communications it had to be by way of Stradella ... this position seemed 
expressly made for the French army; the enemy cavalry could achieve 
nothing against it, and their great superiority in artillery would be less 
effective there than almost anywhere else.”!® Bonaparte calculated that 
Melas would have 120,000 men in the field but expected Massena to tie 
down at least a third of them, leaving Berthier’s 50,000 and Lecourbe’s 
25,000 to face the remainder on practically equal terms. He anticipated that 
Austrian morale would be gravely shaken by the sudden and unexpected 
appearance of an enemy in the rear, and that in the ensuing chaotic retreat, 
the Army of Reserve would be able to engage and obliterate each enemy 
corps in turn. The French might very well advance beyond Stradella to fight 
the foe; indeed, Bourienne records the famous incident when his general, 


stretched full length across his maps on the floor, drove a pin into the 
village of San Giuliano, three miles to the east of Marengo, exclaiming, “I 
will fight him here, on the plain of the Scrivia.” Such perspicacity and 
accuracy, which would do credit to a modern computer, went unnoticed at 
the time, but the secretary remembered it three months later. 


If everything was crystal clear in the consular mind, it was not in any other 
quarter. Moreau found one excuse after another for continuing his inaction 
for several days beyond the stipulated deadline of April 20. Added to his 
growing concern over this continued delay, which could compromise the 
opening of the St. Gotthard Pass and the transfer of Lecourbe, Bonaparte 
found Berthier full of doubts and anxieties; the perfect chief of staff was 
already revealing distinct shortcomings as a commander in chief, if in fact 
only a nominal one. On April 16, the First Consul felt obliged to add a 
cheering footnote to his routine despatch: “Soyez gai” (“Cheer up”). The 
inevitable “fog of war” still further increased Berthier’s despondency, and 
also his confusion as one incident will show. In the light of the depressing 
news from Italy, on April 24 Bonaparte required the Minister of War, 
Carnot, to transmit three instructions to Berthier: he was to move his army 
to Geneva; he was to transport his military stores over the lake to 
Villeneuve by boat; and lastly he was to hold himself in readiness for a 
move on Piedmont and Lombardy by a route to be announced later. In the 
form in which this message reached Berthier, there was no mention of the 
first two instructions, nor was there a specific reference to the actual 
objective, but a new clause had been added mentioning the need to support 
Moreau. Not unnaturally, Bonaparte was furious with the minister when 
Berthier replied that he was moving the bulk of the army into central 
Switzerland ready to cover the Army of the Rhine’s advance. 
Thenceforward all important communications were sent direct and not 
through “proper channels.” 


Realizing with his habitual foresight that Moreau was capable of 
disappointing him over the matter of Lecourbe’s corps, and fully aware that 
the deteriorating Italian situation would brook no further delay, Bonaparte 
formally raised the strength of Berthier’s army to a nominal 60,000 men on 
April 26. The same day he wrote to his subordinate, “It is by the Great St. 
Bernard that I wish you to pass:” To ease the congestion of the crossing and 


increase its security, the First Consul organized three subsidiary columns 
which were to cross at different points. General Thurreau, with 2,500 men, 
was to move past Mount Cenis toward Modane; Chabran, with his division 
of 6,500, was to use the Little St. Bernard and join the main column at 
Aosta; and Béthencourt was to demonstrate noisily in the Simplon with a 
token force of a single demi-brigade. In due course, it was hoped, the 
assistance from the Rhine Army would pour over the St. Gotthard, thus 
making use of a fifth pass. Berthier was enjoined to hasten his preparations, 
for it appeared that the garrison of Genoa was already down to 30 days’ 
rations. 


By these measures Bonaparte hoped he was gaining invaluable time and 
simultaneously throwing dust in the eyes of Austrian intelligence, but 
inevitably he was taking considerable risks. By using so many crossing 
points he doubtless hoped that he would find at least one route practically 
undefended and at the same time conceal the main axis of his advance for 
as long as possible. Nevertheless, the fact that he counted on concentrating 
the various columns of his army on the farther side of the Alps in enemy 
territory was decidedly dangerous. If Melas reacted quickly and wisely the 
Austrians might well be able to block the difficult exits from the passes 
with small holding forces and then maneuver their main force to destroy 
each isolated French column in turn as they separately debouched from the 
Alps. Furthermore, the season of the year was still early for crossing the 
major passes; snow and ice were present in large amounts further to 
complicate the steep paths, narrow gorges and threatening glaciers. 
Although the projected crossing was by no means a unique conception— 
many different armies had crossed the mountains since the days of Hannibal 
—no modern force had attempted to cross the loftier passes with a full 
complement of artillery, caissons and forges so early in the year. The army’s 
chief engineer, General Marescot, described the worst perils to be expected 
in a report dated May 8: “It is vital to take precautions against avalanches 
which can bury several battalions in a flash,” he wrote. After advocating the 
use of marches “when the moon is shining, or during the morning before 
the sun has melted the surface of the snow,” he recommended the firing of 
guns to bring down threatening avalanches, and the provision of vinegar to 
counteract the havoc that the drinking of snow water would wreak on the 
troops’ digestive systems.!? There is little wonder that pessimists were not 


lacking in the Army of the Reserve, faced by such an apparently perilous 
ordeal. 


Certain conditions were, however, already operating in favor of the Army of 
the Reserve. Genoa continued to hold out, albeit on half rations, and the 
siege distracted most of Melas’ attention from the Alps, as did his 
conviction that the French would move to defend Provence against the 
threat of invasion. What is more, after much prodding by Bonaparte and 
Carnot, General Moreau at last undertook active operations on April 25, and 
met with considerable success. Lecourbe safely accomplished the 
Schaffhausen crossing on May 1, and two days later the Army of the Rhine 
routed the Austrians at Stockach, taking 3,000 prisoners and 9 guns. Engen, 
Moesskirch and Biberach were the scenes of further successes, and within 
two weeks General Kray was in full retreat to Ulm, away from the critical 
regions of Switzerland. After achieving all his initial objectives in this way, 
Moreau slackened the pressure and became ever more reluctant to release 
Lecourbe for his special role. 


In the meantime, Bonaparte continued to reassure the doubting Berthier: 
“Thirty thousand men and 30 cannon will make you the temporary master 
of Italy,” he wrote soothingly on the 2nd. Three days later the pace of 
events noticeably quickened with the arrival of two variegated pieces of 
news in Paris. The good tidings told of Moreau’s success at Stockach, but 
the bad intelligence was even more significant: Massena had smuggled out 
a further bulletin putting the possibility of continued resistance at a 
maximum of 15 days. There was no time to waste. “I leave at midnight,” 
Bonaparte wrote to Berthier; the same day Carnot was instructed to convey 
an order to Moreau personally demanding the immediate detachment of 
Lecourbe. Two messages were dispatched to Genoa. “The Reserve Army is 
on the march,” ran the first; “I depend on you to hold out until the 20th 
May.” The second was secretly relayed through Suchet; Massena was to be 
told—by word of mouth—that it was imperative for his resistance to 
continue until June 4. Bonaparte calculated he would need a full month to 
encompass Melas’ destruction. 


After leaving Paris at midnight on May 5-6, the First Consul’s cortege 
reached Geneva very late on the 8th. There, a three-day wait ensued while 


the artillery completed its preliminary marches and the last formations came 
into their camps along the north bank of Lake Geneva. The time was spent 
in inspecting the troops and in making speeches designed to delude Austrian 
agents concerning the destination of the Reserve. At the same time, a mass 
of valid orders poured out of headquarters. A secret instruction of the 10th 
detailed the order of march for the crossing; Lannes was put in command of 
the advance guard, comprising Watrin’s and Mainoni’s divisions, and 
Rivaud’s cavalry brigade. This force, perhaps 8,000 strong, was to reach the 
foot of the Great St. Bernard by the 14th, and was to occupy Aosta on the 
farther side by the 16th at all costs. The main body was organized into two 
temporary corps d’armée General Duhesme was to command the troops of 
Loison and Boudet, and Victor took over Chabran’s and Chambarlhac’s 
divisions. Monnier’s division, Lecchi’s brigade, the Consular Guard and the 
army’s trains would bring up the rear of the column. Murat was appointed 
to lead all the cavalry, and Marmont put in charge of the 48 guns which 
were to accompany the expedition. Bonaparte’s overall object was to reach 
Ivrea with the bulk of the army by the 18th—“If the fort of Bard does not 
delay us,”2° as General Dupont, chief of staff to Berthier, prophetically 
confided to the acting minister of war in a letter dated the 10th. 


Four days later, on the very eve of operations, Carnot reached headquarters 
to report on the success, or otherwise, of his mission to Moreau. The news 
he revealed the next morning was not a surprise to Bonaparte, although its 
impact could have been crushing. “I am going to gather in Switzerland,” 
wrote Moreau airily, “twenty battalions and as many squadrons as quickly 
as may be, together with the guns the Minister has asked for. These forces 
will be under the command of General Moncey.”2! A detailed statement 
accompanied the letter, revealing that Moreau was ridding himself of the 
scrapings of his army to the number (on paper) of 18,714 infantry and 2,803 
horse, in the place of the skilled Lecourbe’s veteran corps; and in the event, 
only 11,000 of these troops were to materialize. Bonaparte’s wisdom in 
raising Berthier’s strength was now fully vindicated; Moreau was being 
revealed in his true colors, but at least some support was on its way. 


However, the 13th had brought one cheering piece of news to the First 
Consul in the form of a letter from his old comrade Desaix, newly arrived 
from Egypt after running the British blockade. Bonaparte found time to 


scribble him a note of welcome: “Come, as quickly as you can, to Join me 
wherever I am. By the time you read this letter I shall be, I hope, at 
Ivrea.”2 A further message of cheer was sent off to reassure Massena: “The 
army is all on the march. The aide-de-camp whom you have sent will tell 
you verbally the state of affairs here. You are in a difficult position, but I am 
reassured by the fact that you are in Genoa; this is one of those instances 


when a single man is worth 20,00.”22 


The massive operation of transferring the 50,000 men of the Army of the 
Reserve over the Alps began in the early hours of May 15. The distance 
from Martigny to Aosta is twenty-five miles. In preparation for this journey 
each soldier had been issued nine days’ rations and forty cartridges. Behind 
Lannes, the remainder of the army was echeloned back toward Lake 
Geneva in five columns which were to march at daily intervals. The most 
difficult section was expected to be encountered beyond the village of St. 
Pierre, where the track was reported impassable to heavy wheeled vehicles. 
“The greatest difficulty was to get the guns over. The Great St. Bernard was 
deep in snow, and the gradients were steep. General Marmont, commanding 
the artillery, employed two expedients; the first was to hollow out tree 
trunks in the form of troughs, into which were laid the eight pounders and 
the mortars. One hundred men were harnessed to each gun, and took two 
days to drag them over the St. Bernard. The second method was to use 
sledges on rollers manufactured by Brigadier Gassendi at Auxonne. The 
carriages were taken to pieces and carried in sections, except for the 
mountings of the eight pounders which were carried by ten men apiece on 


stretchers. The wagons were emptied and sent ahead light, their contents 


being carried in boxes on the men’s and mules’ backs....”24 


Assisted by imaginative measures of this kind, the army made good 
progress. After clambering up the narrow, precipitous road to the Col, 
which stood at a height of 8,120 feet above sea level, the weary troops 
paused at the famous Hospice of St. Bernard, where the monks provided 
wine, bread and cheese for every man as the columns passed by. Then the 
even more treacherous descent alongside the rushing waters of the Dora 
Baltea began. First reports reaching Bonaparte at Lausanne indicated that 
Lannes was making good progress. The advance guard reached Aosta as 
ordered on the 16th and captured the place after a sharp but brief skirmish. 


After awaiting the arrival of Chabran’s division over the Little St. Bernard 
the following day Lannes routed 1,500 more Austrians at Chatillon. On the 
17th, the First Consul moved to Martigny, where he waited three more days 
before moving up the pass. By that time Lannes had run into real trouble for 
the first time after reaching the Fort of Bard on the 19th. This constituted a 
formidable obstacle. The village stood athwart the single road, but the real 
strength of the position was “a small fortress perched on top of a precipitous 
rock at the point where the valley is narrowest.” By the 21st the Austrians 
had been driven out of most of the village, but the commander of the fort, 
one Bernkopf, with his garrison of 400 grenadiers of the Kinsky regiment 
and his assorted 26 cannon, had little difficulty in beating off Lannes’ 
desperate assaults. Berthier set up his headquarters six miles short of Bard, 
and for a time it seemed that hopeless delay might ruin the timing and 
impact of the offensive. If Melas was to act quickly enough on the 
information that must now have reached the Austrian headquarters, he 
would still be able to block the French incursion. Fortunately for Bonaparte, 
the enemy failed to evaluate the information until it was too late. 


On the 20th, the First Consul set off up the pass riding a mule, paid a short 
visit to the Hospice, and then continued on his way to Berthier’s 
headquarters, which he reached the same evening. Part of the downward 
journey was accomplished in an unconventional fashion. According to the 
official bulletin: “The First Consul came down from the top of the St. 
Bernard Pass, sliding and rolling in the snow over steep places and 
mountain torrents.” 


Viewing the situation as a whole, he was not unduly worried by the 
continued resistance of Fort Bard. Lannes had been enterprising enough to 
bypass the position with part of his force and push on for Ivrea. In the days 
that followed, more divisions followed his route over the mule tracks 
clinging to the side of Monte Albaredo, but such a journey was out of the 
question for the guns or the cavalry despite the efforts of Marescot’s 
engineers to improve the way. Without any guns the infantry concentrating 
around Ivrea were in an unenviable position, but the only way to pass the 
cannon through to them was by using the road through Bard at dead of 
night under the very noses of the Austrians. The first two attempts were 
detected and ended in failure, but on the night of the 24th two four- 


pounders and one caisson successfully made the perilous journey. “The 
artillerymen succeeded in drawing their cannon in the dark through the 
town, close under the guns of the fort, by spreading straw and dung on the 
streets, and wrapping the wheels up so as to prevent the slightest 
sound....”2> The next night two eight-pounders and a couple of howitzers 
similarly made their way through, and the immediate crisis was over. These 
Six pieces represented the difference between success and failure; leaving 
Chabran’s division of conscripts with the remainder of the guns to reduce 
the fort, the bulk of the army hurried on for Ivrea, which Lannes had 
occupied on the 22nd after driving out 3,000 Austrians. The gallant garrison 
of Fort Bard held out into early June, and “we have the authority of 
Napoleon for the assertion that if the passage of the artillery had been 
delayed till its fall, all hope of success in the campaign was at an end.” 
Bonaparte had met a similar situation the previous year at El Arish on the 
frontiers of Syria, but Fort Bard did not delay him so long, nor so vitally, 
for its resistance had been anticipated. By May 24, the greater part of 
40,000 men were in the valley of the Po; other detachments were close at 
hand, and Moncey was reported approaching the St. Gotthard Pass. The 
gamble had worked; the reserve was’over the Alps and reasonably 
concentrated on the further side without meeting major interference by the 
enemy. The prologue was over; Massena in Genoa had fulfilled at least part 
of his intended role, Melas had made his greatest mistake, and the First 
Consul was free to consider his next move. 


“We have fallen like a thunderbolt,” wrote Bonaparte to his brother Joseph 
on May 24; “The enemy did not expect us and still seem scarcely able to 
believe it.”2’ His confident tone was largely justified; a total of 66,000 
troops were rapidly converging on North Italy, more than two thirds of them 
already assembled, and the addition of Massena’s 18,000 in Genoa gave the 
French at least nominal parity with the Austrians, whose original 100,000 
first line troops had been pared down to a little over 86,000 by their hard- 
fought contests with Massena and Suchet. Although the Austrians enjoyed 
the advantage of interior lines, the greater part of Melas’ force was still 
distributed in a wide arc around Turin, whereas the French would soon be 
reasonably concentrated. 


With the Army of Reserve at Ivrea, the First Consul determined to keep the 
initiative, despite his shortage of artillery. He could choose between three 
courses of action. He might advance immediately on nearby Turin; he could 
march for Genoa; or he had the opportunity of moving off at a tangent 
toward Milan. The third course was selected as by far the most 
advantageous in the long-term view. The occupation of Milan would be 
unexpected by the enemy under present circumstances and it would free 
Bonaparte’s hands for future operations, besides cutting Melas’ lines of 
communication along the north bank of the Po from the River Var to 
Brescia. The great city would provide the army with a great deal of urgently 
needed material from its depots—‘the army went to find guns in the 
enemy’s arsenals”—and its proximity to the vital strategic area of Stradella 
(commanding Melas’ main communications with Mantua) might well 
induce Melas to abandon the siege of Genoa. Further advantages included 
an earlier link-up with Moncey and Béthencourt, and the option of using a 
safer set of communications running through the Simplon and St. Gotthard 
passes. On political grounds the move on Milan also had a great deal to 
recommend it; the Milanese were notoriously discontented with Austrian 
rule, and the liberation of the area might provide a nucleus for a 
reconstituted Cisalpine Republic. The other options possessed few 
comparable advantages but would expose the army to greater perils. An 
immediate advance on either Turin or Genoa would inevitably lead to a 
premature battle with Melas under conditions favorable to the Austrians; 
with few guns, a decisive French victory would be very unlikely, and in the 
event of a repulse their line of retreat over the Great St. Bernard would be 
hopelessly compromised by the continued resistance of the Fort of Bard in 
the French rear. Taking all these factors into account, an advance on Milan 
appeared the wisest course, even though it would afford Melas several 
valuable days in which to complete his concentration. 


In preparation for the move, the reserve’s order of battle was partially 
reorganized. Monnier’s division was added to Victor’s corps in replacement 
of Chabran (still besieging Bard), and Lannes was deprived of part of his 
Italian contingent; these were sent off under General Lecchi to protect the 
Reserve’s left flank from the foothills of the Alps with orders to make 
contact with Béthencourt and Moncey. Ivrea was designated as the centre 
des opérations for the forthcoming phase. To guard the right flank, Lannes 


was instructed to move west to Chivasso as if presaging a drive on Turin. 
These precautions did much to protect the army during its dangerous flank 
march from Ivrea to Milan, but on the other hand led to a considerable 
dispersal of force. 


In the days that followed, Lannes carried out his orders with his customary 
élan. His men covered themselves with glory on May 26 along the banks of 
the Chiusella, and pushed on for Chivasso. Commandant Brossier described 
the moves in his Journal: “The troops of the advance guard entered 
Chivasso on the 28th May so as to make a show a strength in the face of the 
enemy, who was in occupation of the Po’s right bank, and keep him 
persuaded that the French army was moving on Turin.”2° By this time, 
Bonaparte was putting into execution his major moves. Feeling confident 
that Massena could hold out until June 4, which meant that the army had ten 
days in which to cover the 90 miles to Stradella by way of Milan, the First 
Consul ordered the army to march to the south-east. Riding ahead, Murat 
captured Vercelli on the 27th, and two days later crossed the River Sesia, 
followed by Duhesme’s corps, and advanced cavalry units penetrated as far 
as Novara. Bonaparte remained at Ivrea until the night of the 29th. “I am in 
bed,” he wrote to his wife; “In an hour’s time I leave for Vercelli. Murat 
should be in Novara this evening. The enemy is completely baffled and still 
cannot guess what we are at. Within the next ten days I hope to be back in 
the arms of my Josephine, who is always charming, except when she is 
crying or playing the ‘coquette.’ nee 


Murat reached the banks of the Ticino on the 30th, and the next day forced 
a crossing at Turbingo over the last obstacle separating the French from 
Milan, covered by Duhesme’s diversionary attack against the Austrians at 
Buffalore. The same day the Reserve began to transfer its communications 
from the exposed St. Bernard to the safer Simplon and St. Gotthard passes, 
the depots of Brieg in the Upper Rhine valley replacing Geneva as the 
army’s source of supply. 


June 2 found Bonaparte in Milan “in the midst of demonstrations of general 
joy. The inhabitants of all ages and both sexes flocked around the man who 
had brought them freedom and good fortune a second time,” recorded 
Brossier. The Austrians had previously evacuated the city, leaving a small 


garrison in the citadel which Murat promptly blockaded. The same day saw 
Lannes in Pavia after a forced march along the Po, exulting in the booty he 
found there. “Every moment we make new discoveries,” he reported; “You 
will be astonished to learn that we have found between three and four 
hundred cannon—some siege and some field—complete with their 
carriages.” A few of these pieces were found suitable for incorporation in 
the army’s artillery train; this still comprised only the six original cannon 
and a further four captured at Ivrea, but the guns from the siege of Bard 
were soon to make their welcome appearance. 


The First Consul stayed in Milan for almost a week, but his time was far 
from idle despite the insinuations of certain critics. The first task he 
undertook was the formation of a “zone of security” between the rivers 
Oglio and Trebbia to the east and south of the city in order to ward off the 
danger of any Austrian intervention from the direction of Mantua. Duhesme 
was sent with two divisions on the 3rd to seize Lodi bridge (of hallowed 
memory), and the following day Murat and Boudet set off for Piacenza to 
establish a bridgehead over the Po. The same day Lannes was directed to 
march on Belgiosi to make a second crossing place, ready for the move of 
the army to Stradella. Important events occurred on the 5th: an Austrian 
attack on Vercelli was reported, demonstrating the wisdom of the switch of 
communications now in progress, but the same day the leading units of 
Moncey’s corps, which had crossed the St. Gotthard on May 29, reached 
Milan, and were incorporated in a new division under the command of 
General Gardanne. They were soon followed by the divisions of Lapoype 
and Lorge. Also, on June 5 the resistance of Fort Bard at last came to an end 
releasing the greater part of the Reserve’s artillery, and Chabran’s division 
moved south to perform a security role on the left bank of the Po. 


Meanwhile the bridging detachments were moving on their objectives. 
Murat reported that he had gained the north bank opposite Piacenza after a 
stiff fight on the Sth, and next day Lannes, short of pontoons and artillery 
though he was, contrived a crossing with his infantry at Belgiosi in the teeth 
of fierce opposition. On receipt of these tidings, Berthier moved 
headquarters to Pavia and directed the remainder of the army to follow him 
there, leaving only Lorge’s division in Milan. Bonaparte was growing 
anxious about Murat’s delay in forcing a crossing at Piacenza, for he was 


still not sure about Melas’ movements, and was still anticipating an Austrian 
movement on Stradella. “I am longing to hear that there are 20,000 men at 
Stradella,” he wrote to Lannes. His anxiety was partially eased on the 7th, 
when Murat, after three days of sporadic fighting and searching for boats, at 
last crossed the Po and seized the city. A pontoon bridge was soon 
completed, and the Reserve was in possession of a second crossing place 
over the great river; the concentration at Stradella could now proceed. 


Apart from the direction of these complex military operations, life in Milan 
had its lighter moments for Bonaparte. A visit to the Opera was greatly 
appreciated, and time was even found to give an address to 200 assembled 
clerics; the reverend fathers took well to their unlikely Director of 
Conscience, but it was perhaps just as well they did not know that similar 
discussions with Moslem divines had featured prominently in the young 
general’s timetable during his previous campaign. Captured enemy 
correspondence also took up a great deal of his time. Bonaparte was 
particularly amused to read documents satirizing the French forces; an 
abregée of their contents was forwarded to Paris for the delectation of his 
brother-Consuls: “ ‘The French troops are no more than water spaniels; 
their generals are men without talent,’ they say. Most of all they direct their 
little jokes against the Army of the Reserve, even drawing caricatures; the 
cavalry are shown mounted on donkeys; the infantry, consisting of invalid 
grandfathers and mere children, are armed with bayonets stuck on poles; the 
artillery consists of two blunderbusses.... They are beginning to change 
their tune, however, and their troops appear extremely discontented.”>° 


Murat found welcome supplies in captured Piacenza, but missed a convoy 
of sixty field guns en route for Alessandria. His most important discovery, 
however, was a packet of Melas’ latest dispatches intercepted on their way 
to the Aulic Council. The most significant reached Bonaparte early on the 
8th. The tidings they revealed were almost unbelievably bad: Genoa had 
surrendered. In one letter Melas wrote that he had actually ordered the 
abandonment of the siege on June 2 in order to concentrate against “the 
army from Germany,” but at that moment Massena’s envoys requested 
negotiations. A second missive, dated the 5th, concluded the tale: “The 
capitulation of Genoa, begun on the 2nd June by Commander in Chief 
Massena, was completed yesterday. By this morning, the place should have 


been evacuated by the enemy. The garrison will be escorted as far as the 
foe’s [Suchet’s] outposts, and from there will be free to recommence 
operations.”>! 

Massena had fought a splendid defense, in the face of increasing 
difficulties, since mid-April. By late May all provisions were exhausted, but 
he still hung on. The loss of Soult—wounded and captured in a sortie on 
May 11—was a heavy loss, and later in the month the starving population 
had to be put down by force. Patrols were ordered to shoot any gatherings 
of four or more people on sight. The men, however, became progressively 
weaker on their diet of horsemeat and sour bread made from a mixture of 
bran, straw, oats and cocoa. The garrison last received news from outside on 
May 27, when a Captain Franceschi rowed through the naval blockade and 
completed a colorful exploit by swimming ashore, saber between his teeth, 
amid the crackling volleys and thundering broadsides of his alerted 
enemies. The news he brought was not conclusive: the Reserve was on its 
way over the Alps, but that was all he could tell. Unaware of the actual 
proximity of Bonaparte, Massena, whose hair had gone grey during the 
siege, decided to hold out until the agreed date of June 4 and then 
capitulate, on the best terms he could obtain. Under the circumstances these 
were remarkably good, for General Ott did not underestimate Massena’s 
threat to fight his way out, and in addition, the Austrians had little time to 
waste. The French were to be repatriated behind the River Var and then 
permitted to resume combatant status. So ended an episode that greatly 
enhanced the doughty warrior’s reputation, although in later years Napoleon 
maintained that the surrender of Genoa was premature. 


At first, according to Bourienne, Bonaparte refused to believe the news. 
“Bah!” he exclaimed. “You do not understand German!” The loss of Genoa 
was indeed a heavy, if not entirely unforeseen. blow to the First Consul’s 
plans; at a stroke it deprived him of a valuable force on the farther side of 
the enemy, for the River Var was several days’ march from the critical area 
and Massena’s men would need several days to reorganize before reopening 
operations. Even worse, the Austrians might be induced to use Genoa as a 
refuge and center of operations from which they could defy Bonaparte at 
Stradella; the fateful siege of Acre had taught Bonaparte not to 
underestimate the ability of the Royal Navy to sustain a beleagured fortress 


with open access to the sea. However, a close analysis of Melas’ dispatches 
revealed one favorable aspect: by opening negotiations on the 2nd, Massena 
had ensured that Ott’s corps was not available to Melas for a further vital 
three days despite the commander in chief’s original order. Thus, in the very 
act of surrendering, Massena had unconsciously rendered the Army of 
Reserve a signal service, winning it invaluable time for the completion of 
its preparations, free from enemy interference. Melas was perhaps the 
victim of his own propaganda, and still thought lightly of the Reserve’s 
capabilities, considering the capture of Genoa more important than the early 
completion of his army’s concentration. In the event, the business of Genoa 
proved to be the key to the entire campaign. 


On May 6, Bonaparte wrote: “I count on Massena, I hope he will hold Genoa, but if they 
starve him out I will retake Genoa on the plains of the Scrivia.” 


27 
MARENGO 


The new situation required a rapid revision of Bonaparte’s plans. Instead of 
waiting passively at Stradella for Melas to attempt the reopening of his 
communications with Mantua, the French had to assume the offensive, 
advance on Alessandria and compel the Austrians to fight under any 
conditions before they could retire on Genoa or make a break for the north 
bank of the Po. From Milan, the First Consul deluged Berthier (at Pavia) 
with precise instructions for immediate execution of an “advance to 
contact.” “General Lannes’ command, which is more than 8,000 strong if 
we include the cavalry, must march tomorrow for Voghera” (halfway 
between Stradella and Alessandria). He was to be supported by Generals 
Victor, Monnier and Gardanne with their joint 16,000 men. “Generals 
Murat and Duhesme—who between them have 10,000 men—will make 
corresponding moves. In this way you will apply pressure to Melas.... 
General Moncey and the Italians should place a unit north of the Oglio” (to 
safeguard the line of retreat); “A second detachment should continue the 
blockade of the citadel at Milan; a third—for the defense of the Ticino— 
should march up the left bank of the Po, keeping up with the main army so 
as to be able to assist any moves from one bank to the other; lastly, in the 
event of the enemy crossing the Po, this force should be ready to retire 
before him to join with all the men who may have arrived at Milan and 
undertake the defense of the Ticino.”>2 

This radical change of intention inevitably gave rise to a degree of 
confusion, and the fog of war returned with a vengeance to hamper 
operations and strain everybody’s nerves. Lannes received no less than four 
sets of orders within 24 hours; the first communication (on the night of the 
7th) ordered him to march to Murat’s assistance at the Piacenza bridgehead. 
Watrin’s division was already on the road when fresh orders arrived early 
on the 8th canceling the move. This was followed later in the morning by 
instructions to move to the west of Stradella to forestall an anticipated 


Austrian attack, but that evening, following Bonaparte’s receipt of the ill 
tidings from Genoa, Lannes was ordered to advance as far as Casteggio, 
with Victor in support, to make contact with the enemy. Little wonder that 
Lannes took the bit between his teeth on the 9th and rushed into a rash 
battle beyond the town. 


There were other instances of confusion in the days that followed. 
Bonaparte ordered the construction of three new bridges on the 9th after 
hearing that Lannes’ original “flying bridge” at Belgiosi was out of action 
owing to a spate of the Po. A harassed Berthier selected the sites, but in his 
haste chose one completely impracticable place; the fact that he was using a 
map originally made in 1668 (revised 1772) with a scale of 144,000. was no 
doubt partially responsible. However, other instances of staff inefficiency 
were not far to seek; some orders were unnecessarily duplicated—Berthier 
absentmindedly repeated a set of orders to Duhesme on the 11th in spite of 
the fact that the officer had acknowledged the receipt of the original 
instructions of the 9th. Other orders were not sent at all; on the Ilth a 
furious Berthier required Dupont to explain why so important a general as 
Marmont had not been notified of the move of headquarters to Stradella. At 
the root of this confusion lay Berthier’s incurable habit of meddling in his 
chief of staff’s business; he never felt happy as general-in-chief, and was 
forever hankering, often unconsciously, to revert to his true role. Under 
such circumstances there is little wonder that supply arrangements also 
tended to break down; Lannes and Murat both complained of receiving their 
men’s rations days late, and Boudet’s division could be issued with only 30 
rounds per man instead of the regulation 60. A combination of 
circumstances—the sudden move on Stradella, the abrupt concentration of a 
mass of units and a number of generals with little or no experience of 
cooperation with one another—explain the confusions that occurred. 
Nevertheless, it is a striking proof of Bonaparte’s genius, determination and 
boldness that his orders were eventually carried out. 


The same day that the First Consul left Milan, General Lannes was hotly 
engaged with the 18,000 Austrians of General Ott’s corps at Montebello. 
The 8,000 Frenchmen were seriously outnumbered, not even Bonaparte had 
anticipated that they would be confronted with so powerful a foe, but 
Lannes did not hesitate in plunging forward beyond Casteggio into the 


attack. The timely arrival of Victor with 5,000 more men turned the 
Austrian flank, clinching a notable victory, and Ott retired in confusion to 
Alessandria after sustaining heavy casualties. Brossier recorded one 
particular act of heroism. “We saw a young drummer, Gabriel Coctil by 
name, a native of Romagny, push forward all on his own through the center 
of the fields, beating the charge, drawing behind him a company of fine 
fellows who turned the enemy off a hill they were occupying.” In later 
years Lannes’ action was rewarded with the title of Duke of Montebello, but 
the communiqués of the day are strangely silent, probably because Lannes 
acted against the letter of Berthier’s cautious orders. Much of the credit 
was, at the time, bestowed on the First Consul. This was most unjust, for 
Bonaparte crossed to the south bank of the Po only late in the afternoon and 
took no personal part in the battle. Nevertheless, Lannes’ deeds proved of 
great use to Bonaparte; the battle confirmed the presence of Ott near 
Alessandria and revealed that Melas’ concentration was practically 
complete; even more significant, Austrian morale suffered a serious relapse, 
and Melas remained as if hypnotized around Alessandria for the next five 
days without making any significant move, waiting for his troops to 
complete their concentration. 


After the completion of the new bridges on the 10th, the Army of the 
Reserve poured over the Po at San Cipriano, and by the evening of the 11th 
some 28,000 men were at Stradella despite the heavy rain. “I have a 
wretched cold,” wrote Bonaparte to Josephine. On the welcome arrival of 
Desaix from France the same day, Bonaparte reconstituted the army’s 
organization. His esteemed comrade of Egypt was given Boudet’s and 
Monnier’s divisions to form a fourth corps d'armée, destined to perform a 
vital role in the coming events, and Victor took over Gardanne’s division to 
bring his corps back to strength; Duhesme was put in command of a corps 
of odd units, some from Moncey, some from Chabran. At this juncture, the 
Army of the Reserve, including the numerous formations on detachment 
and in the rear areas, totaled 58,021, some 30,000 forming the field force. 


Eager to strike the Austrians while they were still off balance and faced 
with the vital need to force battle before Melas could break contact and 
retire on Genoa, Bonaparte advanced to the banks of the River Scrivia on 
the 12th, at the same time recalling Lapoype’s division from Pavia. The 


12th was also marked by the long-awaited arrival of most of the divisional 
artillery from Ivrea, bringing the army’s metal to a strength of 41 pieces. As 
there was still no news of any Austrian move to meet him, Bonaparte 
decided to provoke Melas still further and ordered the army to cross the 
Scrivia the following day. As the morning of the 13th wore on with torrents 
of rain and no news of the foe—“the light cavalry found no trace of the 
enemy’—Bonaparte became increasingly convinced that Melas was 
deliberately avoiding action. As early as June 12 he had significantly 
ordered Berthier to ensure that the reserve ammunition was sent to 
Sarravale on the road from Alessandria to Genoa, as if he expected to fight 
there in due course. Determined to block the only two “bolt holes” open to 
the Austrians, at about noon the First Consul ordered Desaix to move from 
reserve behind the Scrivia and march with Boudet’s division toward Rivalta 
and Novi in order to cut the main Genoa-Alessandria highway, and 
thereafter possibly link up with the advancing forces of Suchet. Monnier’s 
division was brought up into central reserve, but Lapoype’s command 
currently at Pontecurone was similarly put in a state of readiness for a 
march on Valenza to join Chabran’s troops and forestall any enemy effort to 
break out north of the Po where they might attempt to sever the French lines 
of communication by a thrust toward Milan. 


Nevertheless, “the First Consul was very uneasy.” Since Montebello, he had 
received no reliable information of the enemy’s moves, thanks to General 
Ott’s superior cavalry forces, and the conviction that Melas was determined 
to avoid a battle steadily hardened into a mental fixation. As Victor and 
Gardanne advanced on the village of Marengo, they were opposed only by 
4,000 men of the Austrian rear guard who were soon in full retreat for 
nearby Alessandria beyond the River Bormida. If Melas intended to make a 
stand, surely he would have done so on the Plain of Scrivia, especially as it 
was ideal cavalry country, and would afford the Austrians a good chance to 
employ the best arm of their forces. As Jomini wrote: “The plain of 
Marengo is almost the only one in Italy where masses of cavalry can charge 


at full speed.”>4 


As evening turned into night, a series of misleading reports appeared to 
confirm Bonaparte’s assessment that the Austrians dared not fight but were 
trying to escape. Gardanne reported, erroneously, that the retiring Austrians 


had all crossed the Bormida destroying the bridge behind them and that 
Alessandria was only lightly held. A staff officer, sent to confirm this and to 
reconnoiter the whole area, not only reported that this was so, but failed to 
notice that in fact Melas had built an additional pontoon bridge over the 
Bormida. Austrian prisoners reported that Melas had sent a force toward 
Acqui, intelligence that would seem to confirm that the foe was planning to 
make for Genoa, but other information, allegedly provided by a double 
agent who was, in fact, a spy in the pay of General Zach, mentioned cavalry 
movements toward the Po. In the light of this mass of information, some of 
it conflicting but all of it bogus, the First Consul felt that his detachment of 
Desaix from his main force, despite the close proximity of the enemy, had 
been a safe and well-advised measure. Nevertheless, Bonaparte remained 
uneasy, and spent the earlier part of the night riding among the men of 
Victor’s corps camped around Marengo, straining his eyes to the westward 
in an effort to pick out the enemy’s campfires. In the end, he retired to bed 
at the Villa of Torre-di-Garofoli instead of returning to his comfortable 
quarters at Voghera, prefering to stay closer to his men in the light of the 
uncertain situation. 


Unknown to Bonaparte, General Melas had, in fact, decided to stake 
everything on a battle to be fought on the morrow. The Austrian commander 
in chief dreaded nothing more than the junction of the Army of the Reserve, 
Bonaparte and Berthier, with the Army of Italy, Massena and Suchet, which 
he believed to be approaching fast from the west. Melas hoped to avert this 
danger by defeating the Reserve on the 14th and thus reopen his 
communications with Mantua and Austria; only in the event of a repulse 
would he consider a retreat to Genoa. All night preparations were hurried 
forward, and although Victor’s sentries reported a continuous commotion in 
Alessandria, the French took only elementary precautionary measures. 


On the morning of Sunday, June 14, 1800, the weather was fine and clear in 
marked contrast to the unusually wet weather of the preceding days. By six 
o’clock Melas’ army was on the move over the Bormida bridges into the 
narrow bridgehead held all night by General O’Reilly, and the French 
“awakened to a reveille of gunfire”* as the first batteries went into action. 
The Austrians, almost 31,000 strong supported by 100 cannon, slowly 
began to deploy in the restricted space into three columns. O’Reilly led the 


way with 3,000 men, and at once drove back Gardanne’s outposts from 
Peterbona before wheeling to the south of the main road to form the 
Austrian right wing. Melas in person accompanied the second column with 
his chief of staff, Zach, and the 18,000 soldiers of Generals Haddick, Kain 
and Elsnitz, to form the center of the array which was to launch the main 
attack against the village of Marengo. The third column, 7,500 strong, 
commanded by General Ott, snaked away to the left toward Castel Ceriolo, 
where Melas erroneously believed that a large French force was stationed. 
Fortunately for the French, the Austrian deployment was seriously hindered 
by the narrowness of their bridgehead on the right bank of the Bormida, and 
only at nine o’clock did the attack gather any momentum. Moreover, Melas 
suddenly withdrew 2,340 cavalry troopers from Elsnitz’s division and sent 
them off toward Cantalupo on a wild goose chase occasioned by a false 
report that General Suchet was advancing on Acqui in the Austrian rear. 
Thus it was not only General Bonaparte who detached large formations in 
the face of the enemy on this fateful day. 


Nevertheless, General Melas’ unexpectedly aggressive move took the 
French command completely by surprise. For several hours, in 
consequence, the whole brunt of the battle was borne by Gardanne and 
Chambarlhac of Victor’s Corps, supported by only five guns.. These 
divisions were drawn up behind the deep Fontanove stream in front of 
Marengo, and it is greatly to their credit that not a yard of ground was 
relinquished before noon. Meanwhile, the First Consul, still at Torre-di- 
Garofoli, obstinately stuck to his belief that these aggressive events were 
nothing more than a cover designed to shield Melas’ withdrawal toward 
Genoa or, alternatively, toward the Po. About nine o’clock he confirmed the 
order for Lapoype’s division to march north for Valenza, thus weakening 
the Reserve by a further 3,500 men, and sent off an aide to Desaix with 
instructions for Boudet’s division to press on from Rivalta for Pozzolo 
Formigioso. 


But within an hour of sending these orders, Bonaparte came to realize the 
true gravity of the situation. By ten o’clock Lannes, Murat and their troops 
had moved up in support of Victor, raising the French strength committed to 
battle to 15,000 men, but they were still outnumbered two to one by the 
enemy. Watrin’s division took post to the right of Marengo but was soon 


under heavy frontal attack by Melas, while Ott’s corps threatened to fall on 
the exposed right flank. Bonaparte arrived on the scene at eleven, and at 
once realized the necessity of reinforcing the right; if Ott was allowed to 
take undisputed control of Castel Ceriolo he would be in a position to 
outflank the entire French battleline and his cavalry might be able to press 
on for Salé toward the Po, thus threatening the French communications. By 
this time aides-de-camp were spurring furiously after Lapoype and Desaix 
with orders of urgent recall; Bonaparte’s message to the latter allegedly ran: 
“I had thought to attack Melas. He has attacked me first. For God’s sake 
come up if you still can.”2° Fortunately Desaix, held up by a swollen river, 
was not beyond recall and received his message at one 


em, but Lapoype was reached only at six in the evening and proved unable to 
intervene, even in the last stages of the battle. 


From noon to one o’clock a pause ensued as the Austrians regrouped their 
legions for a further all-out attack. Victor’s corps was running dangerously 
short of ammunition around Marengo, and it seemed unlikely that the weary 
troops would be able to hold the line of the Fontanove much longer. 
Nevertheless, Bonaparte decided to commit his remaining reserves on the 
opposite flank against General Ott who had by this time almost annihilated 
Watrin’s division. The 900 men of the Consular Guard were ordered up to 
Watrin’s support, and the last reserve, Monnier’s division, was instructed to 
move against Castel Ceriolo and dispute its possession with the Austrians. 
The Guard advanced in a square formation in the face of ferocious enemy 
fire which decimated the ranks, but their intervention temporarily eased the 
pressure on Watrin and gave Monnier time to deploy his men on the 
extreme right. The French attack on Castel Ceriolo at 2:00 


mu Coincided with the long-anticipated loss of Marengo village on the 
southern flank, but the wisdom of Bonaparte’s decision to strengthen his 
right was borne out by the fact that the whole Austrian offensive was 
delayed while Ott turned to deal with Monnier’s division. Thus a little more 
time had been won, although every available French soldier was now fully 


engaged, and all fifteen pieces of divisional artillery were committed to the 
battle. Austrian pressure increased relentlessly on the Marengo side, and by 
three 


ou. the French army, 23,000 strong, went reeling back toward San Guiliano, 
and there was no chance of Desaix’s troops intervening before five o’clock. 


The Battle of Marengo, June 14, 1800: the morning phase 


Defeat seemed to be staring the Reserve in the face, or so it appeared to 
General Melas. Extremely fatigued and slightly wounded, the Austrian 
commander in chief decided to hand over command of the pursuit of the 
apparently shattered French forces to his chief of staff, General Zach, 
convinced that technically his men were already victorious. A welcome 
pause ensued while the Austrian center was formed into column of route. 
Bonaparte had traded space for time, and, as he knew, help was drawing 
closer. 


Shortly before three in the afternoon a mud-spattered General Desaix 
galloped up to the French commander and announced that Boudet’s division 
with its eight guns was close behind him. Some authorities assert that 
Desaix was already “marching for the sound of the guns” when Bonaparte’s 
order of recall reached him; in any case there is no doubt that his 
intervention came in the very nick of time. “Well, what do you think of it?” 
asked Bonaparte. Pulling out his watch, Desaix replied, according to 


Bourienne: “This battle is completely lost, but it is only two o’clock”—in 
fact three—“there is time to win another.”°’ Heartened by this timely 
reinforcement, fresh resolution filled the hearts of the weary troops. 
Bonaparte rode among the men and called out, “Soldiers, you have retreated 
far enough; you know that it is my habit to bivouac on the field of battle.” 
“Chins up!” shouted back a sergeant of the Consular Guard. 
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The Battle of Marengo, June 14, 1800, by General Lejeune. General Desaix 
is struck from his horse (left background) as he leads his men forward to 
rout General Zach and his Austrian column. In the left foreground, the First 
Consul rides forward with his staff. Berthier is shown in the right central 
foreground, and the painter has included himself (mounted right, wearing 
brassard) leading up Austrian captives. 


Within an hour the reinforcements were beginning to arrive behind Victor’s 
shattered corps and a new plan of battle was soon fashioned, calling for the 
closest cooperation between all three arms. Marmont massed the five 
remaining divisional cannon, Boudet’s eight, with five more from the 
reserve into one battery, and opened a heavy fire on the Austrians for 
twenty minutes, damaging many enemy guns, and tearing great gaps in the 
flank of Zach’s ponderously advancing column. Then Desaix led forward 
his men, formed into an oblique order of brigades; a moment’s hesitation 
was experienced when, emerging from the smoke, these troops found 
themselves confronted by a crack battalion of Austrian grenadiers, but 
Marmont was at hand with four light guns which he rapidly unlimbered to 
pour four salvoes of canister into the white coats at point-blank range. 
Forward again swept Boudet’s men, eager to get to grips. At that precise 
moment an ammunition wagon exploded, and a moment of consternation 
paralyzed the Austrian ranks in their turn. Seizing a fleeting opportunity, the 
younger Kellermann wheeled his 400 horsemen for a bold, spontaneous 


charge into the stunned left flank of Zach’s 6,000-strong column. It was the 
moment of truth which converted near-defeat into crushing victory. “A 
minute earlier, or three minutes later, and the thing could not have 
succeeded, but the timing was perfect, and North Italy was recovered in that 


moment for the French Republic.”38 


In a short time, General Zach and several thousand of his grenadiers found 
themselves prisoners instead of victors, and all Austrian resistance on the 
right collapsed into a headlong flight through Marengo for the River 
Bormida and the safety of the walls of Alessandria beyond. With a great 
shout, the whole French line swept forward; Kellermann re-formed half his 
triumphant men to rout the Austrian cavalry and General Ott conceded that 
the day was lost, withdrawing his men of the Austrian left in good order. 
Shortly after nine in the evening, after twelve hours of fighting, the firing 
died away. The French victory was complete, but Desaix lay dead, shot in 
the chest, at the moment of triumph which he had done so much to make 
possible, near the hamlet of Vigna Santa. “His death deprived the army of 
an excellent general, and France of its most virtuous citizen” was Thiers’ 
epitaph on the fallen hero. Bonaparte never forgot his debt to his deeply- 
mourned comrade. “I am plunged into the deepest grief for the man whom I 
loved and esteemed the most,”3? he wrote next day to his fellow-Consuls. 


The Austrians had lost 15 colors, 40 guns and some 8,000 captives, besides 
6,000 dead; nor were the French losses light—approximately one quarter of 
the Army of the Reserve lay dead or wounded. The victors were too 
exhausted to pursue their beaten rivals, but further operations fortunately 
proved unnecessary. That same night a shaken General Melas decided to 
ask for an armistice, and within 24 hours, the Convention of Alessandria 
was signed. The Austrians undertook to withdraw all their forces to the east 
of the Ticino and surrender their remaining fortresses in Piedmont, 
Lombardy and the Milanese, and further agreed to refrain from all 
operations pending a reply to Bonaparte’s offer of peace newly sent to 
Vienna. This was not the complete triumph that the First Consul had 
envisaged the previous December; nevertheless it would suffice for the 
present. 


The Battle of Marengo, June 14, 1800: the afternoon phase 


On June 17, Bonaparte left the army and set off for Paris by way of Milan. 
On June 23, a decree ended the separate existence of the Army of the 
Reserve, merging it into the Army of Italy under the command of Massena. 
The Reserve had existed for slightly over 100 days and had seen active 
campaigning for just over one month, but its work was gloriously done. An 
Order of the Day was issued on the 24th congratulating the men on their 
success: “The day of Marengo will remain famous throughout History,” 
declared the First Consul. He was right; it was his first victory as head of 
state, and many authorities regard the Marengo Campaign as the beginning 
of his period of full greatness, both civil and military. 


About 15 miles to the inch. 
See Appendix for the complete French Order of Battle on June 14, 1800 


See p. 349 and “afternoon” battle plan. 


28 
PEACE RESTORED 


Bonaparte’s conduct of the Campaign of 1800 has inspired a great deal of 
comment, both favorable and critical. There is nothing but praise for the 
strategical conception that underlay the employment of the Army of the 
Reserve; the cunning use of the Swiss salient to outflank the Austrian forces 
and threaten their lines of communication, whether in Germany or Italy, 
was a brilliant stratagem, clearly illustrating Bonaparte’s mastery. As he 
said to Jomini in 1806: “The secret of war lies in the secret of the lines of 
communication.... Strategy does not consist of making half-hearted dashes 
at the enemy’s rear areas; it consists in really mastering his 
communications, and then proceeding to give battle.” This system underlay 
most of his campaigns. 


However, for all its brilliance, the campaign did not end the war at one blow 
as originally intended. Melas was not annihilated at Marengo, but allowed, 
by the terms of the Convention, to “march away to fight another day.” It 
required a further joint effort by Moreau, Brune and Macdonald to achieve 
Bonaparte’s overall object. This disappointment was far more the 
responsibility of the First Consul’s subordinates, Moreau and Massena, than 
of le petit caporal; Moreau’s original refusal to cooperate in a decisive 
offensive on the German front compelled Bonaparte to refashion his plans 
in favor of the coup de foudre in Italy. The fact that he was able to do this so 
successfully is no mean tribute to his flexibility of mind and undaunted 
determination; Bonaparte was undoubtedly the past master of the alternative 
plan. If the victory won in Italy was less conclusive than had been hoped, it 
must be remembered that Bonaparte was forced to undertake operations 
with only 54,000 effectives in place of the 85,000 or more which the 
original plan envisaged; Moncey’s 11,000—when they eventually made 
their appearance—were hardly adequate replacements for Lecourbe’s 
25,000 veterans, and Massena’s surrender of Genoa and subsequent 
withdrawal to Nice temporarily deprived the First Consul of the assistance 


of a further sizeable force in the crisis of the campaign. Moreau and 
Massena bear still more responsibility for the course of events; the former’s 
repeated delays in opening the Rhine offensive postponed the date on which 
the Reserve could move over the Alps, and the latter’s misfortune in 
allowing the Army of Liguria to be split in half before being driven into 
Genoa faced Bonaparte with an unanticipated crisis which left him no 
option but to enter into the campaign with his army yet incomplete. 


It is interesting to compare Bonaparte’s two Italian campaigns. In 1796, 
after the initial advance to the Po, the French spent the rest of the year 
besieging Mantua and repulsing repeated Austrian attempts to relieve the 
city, fighting the largely defensive battles of Castiglione, Arcola and Rivoli 
in the process. In 1800 the situation was reversed; Melas was trying to take 
Genoa on the one hand and to keep the reserve from intervening on the 
other. However, there were important points of variance; on both occasions 
the French were numerically inferior to the Austrians, and the objectives of 
the commanders in chief were radically different. In 1796 the primary 
object of Würmser and d’Alvintzi was the relief of their compatriots in 
Mantua; in 1800, Bonaparte’s aim was the destruction of Melas’ field army 
with the relief of Massena a very poor second. This contrast of priorities 
clearly demonstrates the conflicting attitudes relating to the conduct of war. 
Many critics blame Bonaparte for abandoning Massena to his fate by 
moving on Milan instead of directly to Genoa, but such an attitude is not 
really justifiable; “The business of a commander is to destroy the enemy 
rather than to help his friends,”4? was exactly the conclusion reached by 
General Bonaparte, and the road to real victory lay through Milan. 


The crossing of the Alps was a simpler operation than some authorities 
allow, in spite of the unfavorable time of year and the difficulty presented 
by the transport of the guns, but the complicated preparations undertaken 
under Bonaparte’s close supervision revealed the eye for minutiae which is 
the vital complement to strategical and tactical grasp in the truly great 
general; no detail was too small for his attention; rations, clothing, 
munitions, transport—all were carefully considered. 


If Bonaparte can be criticized for underestimating the defensive capacity of 
Fort Bard, he deserves full credit for the true masterpiece of the campaign, 


the maneuver on Stradella, an extremely bold move in the light of the 
protracted resistance of the enemy garrison at Bard in the Reserve’s rear 
and the desperate shortage of artillery consequently experienced from mid- 
May until June 12. The rapidity with which the First Consul adjusted his 
plans on receipt of the news from Genoa and switched to the offensive, 
even at the cost of quitting the ideal position at Stradella, is a further tribute 
to the indomitability of his sense of purpose in pursuing what he realized 
was the true aim of the campaign, Melas’ destruction. 


When we consider the events immediately leading up to Marengo and what 
happened on the fateful June 14 itself, there are even more valid grounds 
for criticism of Bonaparte’s generalship. A series of accidents and 
miscalculations came close to ruining the whole campaign. In the light of 
the information to hand, the detachment of Chabran, Desaix, and, lastly, 
Lapoype appears justifiable on strategical grounds, but the weakening of the 
Reserve to a mere 23,000 in the face of a more powerful enemy was 
distinctly questionable tactically if not downright foolhardy. The near- 
disaster that followed stemmed from Bonaparte’s fixation that Melas would 
not fight, a conclusion based on faulty intelligence, underestimation of 
Melas’ qualities as a soldier and over confidence in the power of 
Bonaparte’s name and reputation to strike terror into the hearts of the 
enemy. If Melas deserves stricture for not moving his main army on Ivrea at 
the outset of the French campaign and for failing to hasten his troops’ 
concentration at Alessandria, he deserves credit for devising a dawn attack 
on the French position on June 14, a most unusual occurrence at that period, 
which took the whole army, from Bonaparte down to the drummerboys, 
completely by surprise. 


Several commentators criticize Bonaparte for leaving Victor’s corps so 
exposed to attack and initially isolated, but such criticism fails to take into 
account the idea that lay at the base of organizing the army into self- 
contained corps d’armée. The advanced troops of the Napoleonic battle 
were almost invariably expected to take the brunt of the initial contact with 
the foe, thus enabling the formations in the rear to maneuver to the best 
possible advantage so as to encompass the destruction of the enemy. At 
Marengo it was the Austrians who held the initiative, but the same principle 
holds good, and the fact that Lannes, the Consular Guard and Monnier were 


placed in echelon down the road from Marengo to the Scrivia does not 
reveal any basic error of disposition on the part of the French command, 
rather the reverse. 


There is no denying that Bonaparte was badly beaten during the morning 
battle, but the experience proved very salutary for him. The acid test of any 
soldier is his reaction to the threat of defeat, and the First Consul 
undoubtedly made the best possible use of the limited resources he had at 
hand. He was aided by the fact that Melas made compensating errors which 
went a long way to offset Bonaparte’s own mistakes; for instance, Melas’ 
detachment of a third of the Austrian cavalry at the outset of the battle, his 
erroneous conviction that Castel Ceriolo contained the bulk of the French 
troops and consequent misuse of Ott’s powerful corps, his leaving the field 
before victory was assured and his failure to engage the Austrian reserve at 
the crisis of the day, are the most obvious examples that spring to mind. It is 
also true that Bonaparte was fortunate in most of his subordinates, most 
particularly on this day Desaix, Marmont and the younger Kellermann, who 
between them won an unexpected victory at the day’s close, but it was the 
First Consul who bore full responsibility. As always, every contingency had 
been taken into consideration; if the Reserve had been beaten at Marengo, 
“T would have fallen back on my entrenched camp at Stradella, safely 
covered the while by Desaix and Lapoype on the flanks,” wrote Napoleon 
years later. “I could cross the Po by my five bridges, protected by my 
batteries, without the enemy being able to do anything to stop me; I would 
have joined my troops to the corps of Moncey, Lecchi and Thurreau; I 
should have allowed one of Melas’ corps to cross the Po—that was all I 
would have needed; then, superior in numbers, I would have attacked him 
with all my forces.’4! 

The Campaign of Marengo undoubtedly taught General Bonaparte several 
valuable lessons; he was not yet too grand to learn from his mistakes. 
Seldom do we again hear of him violating his principle of concentrating 
every available man to face an enemy; never again does he ignore the need 
to keep a powerful reserve under his control—held back for use at the 
critical moment of the battle. He also came to realize the great 
psychological advantage of producing fresh troops “out of the hat” toward 


the close of a hard-fought day. Desaix’s brilliant attack further demonstrated 
the latent power of a properly coordinated all-arm attack. 


“Bonaparte did not annihilate his enemy but eliminated him and rendered 
him harmless,” wrote the expert German strategist, Graf von Schlieffen, 
“and at the same time attained the object of the campaign: the conquest of 
North Italy.’*2 Marengo was undoubtedly an important turning point in 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s career; if his victory did not in itself win the war, it 
firmly established the First Consul on the seat of power. He returned to 
Paris on July 2 and was acclaimed a hero. However, some observers 
remarked that the rejoicing over Marengo was not quite so ecstatic as might 
have been expected. “On the Anniversary of the 14th July,” recorded the 
Marquise de La Tour du Pin, “we went for a walk ... in the Champ de Mars. 
After the review of the National Guard and the garrison, a small force of a 
hundred men dressed in torn and dirty clothing, some with arms in slings, 
others with bandages round their heads, bearing the standards and banners 
captured from the Austrians at Marengo, entered the arena. I waited for a 
wild and well-merited applause, but contrary to my expectations, there was 
not a cry and hardly a sign of joy. We were as surprised as we were 
indignant.” Despite the fact that Napoleon named his favorite mount 
“Marengo” and diners to this day pay an unconscious homage to the events 
of June 14, 1800, when they partake of Poulet a la Marengo, the thought at 
the forefront of many Frenchmen’s minds in July 1800 was that the battle 
had not brought peace. The First Consul had still to live up to his reputation 
of “peacemaker.” 


It was not for any want of efforts by Bonaparte that peace continued to 
elude his grasp. We have already studied his military enterprises; we must 
conclude with a glance at his diplomatic activity. From the field of Marengo 
he had dispatched an appeal to the Emperor. “The cunning of the English 
has neutralized the effect which my simple and frank advances must 
otherwise have had on Your Majesty’s heart. War has become actual. 
Thousands of Frenchmen and Austrians are no more.... The prospect of a 
continuance of such horrors is so great a distress to me, that I have decided 
to make another personal appeal to you.... Let us give our generation Peace 
and tranquillity.”*° In spite of the rapid deterioration of the war situation, 
both major Austrian armies had been compelled only to accept truces— 


Melas at Alessandria, Kray at Parsdorf following Moreau’s capture of Ulm 
and the city of Munich. The Emperor continued to resist the growing 
pressures to accept peace. Negotiations dragged on at Leoben through most 
of the summer, but then a new subsidy treaty signed with Pitt induced 
Austria to continue the struggle. Hostilities were resumed on November 22 
and six days later Moreau was ordered to renew his drive on Vienna, 
assisted, as in 1797, by a subsidiary offensive over the Adige by Brune and 
thence over the Alps by Macdonald. The First Consul was induced by 
political considerations to remain in Paris, and so the coup de grâce had to 
be delegated to others. On December 3, Moreau defeated the Archduke 
John and General Kray at the great victory of Hohenlinden, and the war 
with Austria was practically over. The negotiators met again at Leoben, 
while Murat drove the Neapolitan army out of the Papal States and French 
troops reoccupied Tuscany. On February 8, operations were finally brought 
to a close with the signing of the Peace of Luneville. 


The terms were unexpectedly generous to Austria, the Emperor was 
required only to reaffirm the settlement of Campo Formio. For their part, 
the French agreed to grant compensation to the disinherited German 
princelings along the Rhine from the sequestrated ecclesiastical states, and 
permitted the Duke of Parma to take over Tuscany in return for his small 
principality which was to be incorporated in the Cisalpine Republic. Even 
the King of Naples was to be restored. 


Pitt’s Second Coalition was falling in ruins, but the British still had to be 
brought to terms. In spite of the deterioration of British relations with the 
mad Tsar Paul, who formed the short-lived Second Armed Neutrality to 
oppose the British claim to a “right of search” of neutral shipping, the 
British cabinet was determined to oust the remnants of the Army of the 
Orient from Egypt. On March 8, 1801, Sir Ralph Abercromby’s 
expeditionary force was landed by the fleet of Lord Keith at Aboukir Bay. It 
took seven months to encompass the defeat of the Army of the Orient, 
commanded since the death of Kléber (assassinated by a fanatic in 
December 1800) by the incapable General Menou, nicknamed “Abdullah” 
by his men following his marriage to the daughter of a local barber and his 
adoption of the Moslem faith. Caught between three converging forces, two 
British and one Turkish, General Belliard surrendered Cairo on June 28, and 


resistance ended with Menou’s capitulation at Alexandria on September 2. 
The French forces were allowed repatriation, and the last soldier quitted 
Egypt on the 15th. In this way, three years and two months after the initial 
landing, ended the French adventure of Egypt. 


Since his return to France, Bonaparte had made some efforts to succor his 
former comrades, sending Admiral Ganteaume with reinforcements in the 
early months of 1801; but outbreaks of plague on board delayed his sailing 
from Toulon, and even when the squadron succeeded in putting to sea, the 
vigilance of Lord Keith and Commodore Warren ensured that it never 
managed to attain Alexandria. The Army of the Orient remained in its 
isolation, growing increasingly despondent. 


The First Consul was aware, after the fall of Cairo was reported, that the 
final English triumph was only a matter of time, and consequently ordered 
M. Otto, the leading French negotiator, to hasten the signing of the 
preliminaries of peace with Addington’s government (Pitt had been induced 
to resign on March 14, 1801). News of the surrender of Alexandria reached 
Paris several days before the tidings reached London, and on October 1, 
1801, the Preliminaries of Amiens were signed. By adroit maneuvering the 
French Government had deprived Great Britain of the full advantage of 
their successful campaign in Egypt; the news reached Whitehall too late to 
influence the deliberation at the conference table. 


The Preliminaries were finally incorporated in a definitive Peace of Amiens 
the following March. Neither side was contented with the terms; England 
resented having to return all her overseas conquests (Trinidad and Ceylon 
alone excepted); France was soon protesting that English forces were still in 
possession of Malta in contravention of the agreement. Nevertheless, a brief 
spell of uneasy peace settled over Europe, and a grateful French people 
appointed Bonaparte—the peacemaker—Consul for life on August 2, 1802. 
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s events turnen our, the ending of the European struggle in 1802 was destined to 
afford the major protagonists only a brief breathing space before the 
recommencement of hostilities. Nevertheless, the First Consul utilized the 
pause to exploit his role as “peacemaker” so rapidly and successfully as to 
attain the summit of his political career. On August 2, the result of a 
national plebiscite was declared, and shortly afterward Bonaparte was 
appointed Consul for life with the overwhelming approval of the French 
people. From then onward he was virtually a monarch, and in a very short 
time the appearance was transformed into reality. On May 18, 1804, the 
Senate proclaimed him Emperor with the title of Napoleon I, and although 
the coronation itself did not take place until a further plebiscite had been 
held, from that date all correspondence and State papers were signed 
“Napoleon,” not “Bonaparte.” Our Corsican had come a long way by the 
time he celebrated his thirty-fourth birthday! 


In spite of the criticisms of Royalist foes and of staunch Republicans, the 
Imperial Crown was a justifiable reward for the amazing reconstruction of 
France carried through in the years immediately following the Peaces of 
Leoben and Amiens. Although the main concern of this volume is to trace 
and comment upon Napoleon’s military campaigns, it is impossible to 
ignore the magnitude of the civil task undertaken, the number of obstacles 
and pitfalls overcome and the high degree of success achieved. Military 
glory is at best a transient affair, but the recasting of the French State 
proved by far the most lasting monument to Napoleon’s genius, and as it 
also provided the sinews for the hard-fought wars still to come, the subject 
deserves a passing glance in these pages. 


With the signature of the treaty embodying the Peace of Amiens on March 
25, 1802, the First Consul could justly claim to have fulfilled his promise to 
the French people by restoring at least a semblance of peace and security to 
a nation wearied by ten years of incessant warfare. If the external dangers 
had passed for the time being, however, many dire internal problems were 
crying out for the First Consul’s attention if he was to consolidate and 
improve France’s position. First, there were the remnants of the small but 
still influential Jacobin opposition to be destroyed. These men were 
dedicated to violence, and very soon their leaders were prominent in 
assassination plots. In the early days of the Consulate, genuine attempts to 
conciliate and win over this element of the opposition had included the 
appointment of the sometime-Jacobin, Cambacérès, as Second Consul, but 
within two years it was evident that sterner measures were required. In 1802 
military tribunals were set up all over France ostensibly to restore law and 
order in those Departments infested by brigandage, but, in fact, also to 
expedite the liquidation of the Jacobin cells. As Fouché’s secret police 
revealed evidence of plots, real or imaginary, Jacobin or Royalist, more and 
more extreme Republicans were shot or deported. Agents kept careful 
watch on Jacobin leaders; mail was opened, agents provocateurs carefully 
planted. Tight press censorship and supervision of the activities of the 
salons—leading eventually to the exiling from the capital of the influential 
Mme. de Stael—successfully robbed the opposition of its popular 
mouthpieces, and the Government journals were not slow in depicting 
Bonaparte as the savior of society from the menace of the Jacobin 
extremists. 


The Royalists posed a rather different problem. In 1800, they had welcomed 
General Bonaparte’s accession to power, over-optimistically casting him in 
the role of a latter-day “General Monk” who would restore the House of 
Bourbon. The appointment of the crypto-Royalist Lebrun as Third Consul 
had been a conciliatory gesture, but within a year Royalist disillusion had 
crystallized into a deep hatred for Bonaparte and all his works; rebellion 
flared up once more in La Vendée, and several conspiracies aimed against 
the person of the First Consul were put in hand. On December 24, 1800, a 
bomb was exploded near the coach carrying Bonaparte to the Opéra; the 
First Consul vented his rage on the Jacobins, although Fouché was 
convinced it was a Royalist conspiracy. In 1803, a Royalist plot implicating 


Moreau, Pichegru and other high officers was uncovered, and the following 
year brought the notorious Cadoudal affair—a conspiracy in which the Duc 
d’Artois was deeply implicated. 


Bonaparte tackled this mounting problem with a judicious combination of 
“the stick and the carrot.” Seizing what he thought to be an ideal 
opportunity of settling old scores with his most dangerous rival, Bonaparte 
caused Moreau to be haled before the courts on charges of treason arising 
out of the abortive Cadoudal plot. In the event, however, the trial did not go 
according to plan. Moreau’s popularity survived his public disgrace; many 
important lawyers refused to share in the prosecution, and to his alarm 
Bonaparte learned that the sentries at the court were presenting arms every 
time the prisoner made an appearance. The members of the packed court 
proved almost equally unhelpful, and it took the heaviest governmental 
pressure to produce even a light sentence of banishment which the First 
Consul had no alternative but to confirm. Charles Pichegru was not so 
fortunate; he was found dead in his cell under suspicious circumstances and 
pronounced a suicide, although many accused the Government of 
committing a political murder. 


The ruthless elimination of suspected or potential plotters continued with all 
the normal apparatus of police state “terror,” reaching its culmination in the 
notorious kidnapping and killing of the Duc d’Enghien in March 1804. This 
unfortunate Bourbon prince was seized by a troop of French cavalry at 
Ettenheim in neutral Baden, whisked off to the Chateau de Vincennes, tried 
on trumped-up charges of complicity in the Cadoudal plot and shot before 
dawn on March 21. In his eagerness to give the Royalists a lesson they 
would never forget, Bonaparte in this case resorted to a vindictive 
ruthlessness reminiscent of the massacres of Jaffa and the Cairo citadel. 
Even the cynical Fouché attempted to remonstrate with his master—or so 
he claimed long after the event: “ ‘I know what brings you here,’ he 
[Bonaparte] said. ‘Today I am striking a great blow that is absolutely 
necessary.’ I pointed out that the deed would raise wrath in France as well 
as in Europe unless he could produce irrefutable proof that the Duke was 
conspiring against his person at Ettenheim. ‘What need is there of proof?’ 
he exclaimed. ‘Isn’t he a Bourbon, and the most dangerous one of them at 
that?’ I insisted on pointing out that in this case political considerations 


should overrule reasons of State. It was in vain.... ‘It is more than a crime,’ 
I said; ‘It is a mistake.’”! However, the Corsican was determined to pursue 
his vendetta with the House of Bourbon and inflict a salutary lesson on the 
opposition. 


Bonaparte remained unrepentant to the end of his life. “What? The Enghien 
affair?” he exclaimed at St. Helena. “Bah! Of what importance is one man 
after all?” The sad business is inexcusable from any moral standpoint, but 
the affair served Bonaparte well on two counts. In the first place it gave 
stern warning to all French aristocrats, whether at home or abroad, that 
none was too high to escape Napoleon’s vengeance; in the second place it 
silenced the diehard Republicans who were ceaselessly accusing the First 
Consul of plotting to restore the House of Bourbon. Nevertheless, the fell 
deed was to have widespread repercussions abroad, and the news was heard 
with horror within France as well as in the rest of Europe. The Marquise de 
Nadaillac described the “universal revulsion” and set down a subversive 
ballad being hawked around the very streets of Paris in 1804; 


“Je vécus tres longtemps de l’emprunte et l’aumone, 
De Barras, vil flatteur, J’epousai le catin; 
J’etranglai Pichegru, J’assassinai Enghien, 

Et pour tant de forfaits, J’obtim une couronne?" 


It would be wrong, however, to ignore the reverse of the medal. If 
Bonaparte was often utterly ruthless, he was even more frequently lenient 
with his opponents. He repealed the infamous Law of Suspects and restored 
the property (providing it was still unsold) of those émigrés who would 
return to France. As many as 40,000 availed themselves of this offer, and 
their talent was rapidly directed into the ranks of the army officer corps or 
into court life. Bonaparte’s astutest move in this matter was to identify 
himself with the underlying current of monarchical (though not necessarily 
Bourbonist) sympathy widely felt throughout the country, and in due course 
this was one factor that led him to assume the Imperial crown. 


A third source of potential opposition was the Church. Bonaparte was well 
aware of the deep-seated conservatism of the French peasantry in religious 
matters and he set himself to harness this loyalty for his own benefit by 


seeking a reconciliation with the Papacy. “The people must have a 
religion,” he once remarked, “and that religion must be in the hands of the 
Government.” This was probably the boldest decision of his life and in 
some ways was one of the heaviest blows he aimed against the 
Revolutionary settlement. Republican sympathizers in the Council of 
Ministers, freethinkers in the Tribunate and, most significantly of all, the 
violently secular partisans in the army, all raised a storm of protest at the 
proposed Concordat, and Bonaparte was forced to see it through virtually 
singlehanded. Although the formal treaty was signed with the Papal envoys 
in July 1801, Bonaparte only dared publish the articles a year later, and 
even then the matter called for great personal courage and determination. 
The advantages, however, far outweighed the risks involved. At one blow, 
the First Consul knocked away one of the Royalists’ most effective 
propaganda weapons; henceforward the Bourbons could no longer be 
represented as the sole defenders of the Christian traditions of France. At 
the same time it assisted the pacification of La Vendée, and improved the 
Consulate’s relations with Catholic Belgium and Italy. The First Consul also 
made ruthless use of the executive clauses of the Organic Articles to remove 
Bourbonist bishops and to turn the ordinary clergy into State stipendiaries 
and educationalists; he was to find the pulpit a most useful means of 
disseminating propaganda to the peasantry in the years that followed. 
Although the bulk of the population welcomed the return to the Papal fold, 
Bonaparte’s relations with the Vatican were not destined to remain cordial 
for long. He soon openly regarded the Pope as his “Imperial Almoner” and 
little more, and was prepared to brook no religious interference in the 
affairs of France. Nevertheless, “the altars were restored.” 


Another source of difficulty in 1800 was the indifferent attitude of many of 
his senior servants and generals. The men at the top were clearly more 
concerned with assuring the continuation of their personal careers than in 
identifying themselves body and soul with their present leader. The 
preceding ten years had seen heads of government come and go, and many 
members of the upper-middle classes had become experts in survival after 
the manner of the Vicar of Bray. The problem of the “trimmers” in high 
places was tackled with customary Napoleonic zeal and cunning. 
Determined to make the most of the innate snobbery of the French 
bourgeoisie, the First Consul instituted an awards system in 1801, the first 


medals and titles of the Légion d'Honneur being distributed the following 
May. The proposal faced a new storm of protest from the legislative 
chambers on the grounds that it threatened to destroy the revolutionary 
principle of égalité, but the Government forced the measure through in the 
usual manner under the conviction that “it is with baubles that men are led.” 
Bonaparte was convinced that any society needs a definite social hierarchy 
to be truly prosperous and disciplined and he deliberately set out to re- 
create one in France, but the means to preferment was ability, not birth or 
station. The coveted white-enamel crosses on their strips of red ribbon 
proved a useful means of binding men to his service, although the returned 
aristocracy disdained the new decoration, considering it no substitute for the 
ancient Orders of St. Louis or St. Esprit. 


Striving to achieve a stratified French society, Napoleon went a stage 
further in 1804 when he created the beginnings of a new nobility; at first the 
greater number of titles were awarded to his family, court functionaries and 
a few soldiers of distinction, being used to supplement the creation of the 
Marshalate in the same year. Each of the eighteen marshals was eventually 
given the title of duke and a large grant of lands and hard cash to enable 
them to keep up the standards of their new stations in life. The first 
dukedoms were awarded in 1806, but most of these honors dated from 
1808. The rough soldiers were undoubtedly impressed by their new laurels; 
it was a far cry from the Paris gutters for Marshal Augereau, Duke of 
Castiglione, or from the activities of smuggler for Marshal Massena, Duke 
of Rivoli. The Gascon Murat and the ex-Jacobin Bernadotte were to 
advance their fortunes even further, and, in the fullness of time, to acquire 
kingdoms. In the following year after the coronation, princedoms were 
awarded to the immediate family, and in due course a crop of dukes, counts, 
barons and knights made their appearance to support the dignity of the 
Imperial (ex-Consular) Court. At first all the titles bore foreign names, but 
in 1808 a purely French nobility was created. By 1814 there were 31 dukes, 
450 counts, 1,500 barons and as many more knights. 


This building of a new social élite undoubtedly represented a departure 
from the ideal of social equality enunciated by the leaders of the early 
Revolution, but equality of opportunity was retained. A man could rise by 
his merits, the proverbial baton was in every soldiers’ knapsack, and this 


applied equally to the opportunities of civil life. It was an age of 
opportunity for those willing to subordinate themselves to the Emperor’s 
will. Napoleon’s social measures stabilized French society after more than a 
decade of uncertainty and flux, and he undoubtedly established a relatively 
sound hierarchy of supporters closely bound to his fortunes. Only in 1814 
did the system betray him when his much-decorated marshals, anxious to 
preserve their honors and wealth, forced their master to abdicate. 


The greatest obstacle still standing in Napoleon’s way was the Constitution 
of 1799. At the highest executive level, there was no problem; of the three 
Consuls, the First was undoubtedly the most influential and Bonaparte 
experienced little trouble from either Lebrun or Cambacérès. He found 
certain of his ministers more difficult to control in the early days of the 
Consulate, but soon devised means for reducing their influence. Whenever 
possible he avoided holding ministerial councils, but made a point of 
interviewing his senior servants individually. With considerable cunning he 
played off ministers against one another or against the Council of State, 
further diminishing their power by subdividing and duplicating the 
ministries. This latter method proved exceptionally useful in keeping the 
indispensable but dangerous Fouché within bounds. As the years passed and 
the Consulate grew into the Empire, Napoleon increasingly surrounded 
himself with ambitious young men—carefully selected and carefully trained 
—considering that they would serve him more wholeheartedly than the 
older generation; one intendant of a Department was only twenty-two years 
of age when appointed. The Emperor also tended to appoint only second- 
rate men to the key ministries—Fouché and Talleyrand excepted—and for 
many years the amenable Maret filled the key post of secretary of state. 
Such measures kept the executive to heel, but as a general rule efficiency 
was maintained and improved. 


The legislature presented a larger problem than the executive; by the 
Constitution of 1799 it was divided into three sections. First there was the 
60-strong Senate, designated to serve as “the guardian of the constitution”; 
secondly, there were the 100 members of the Tribunate, charged with the 
task of preparing new legislation on suggestions passed down from the 
Council of State; thirdly, the Legislative Corps (300 deputies selected from 
lists submitted by the Departments), whose function was to vote on the 


proposed legislation without any right of initiative or even discussion. Of 
the three institutions, the Tribunate proved by far the most obstructive to 
Bonaparte’s wishes; it led the opposition to the Concordat with Rome and 
even had the temerity to reject the first draft of the Civil Code, and 
Napoleon lost little time in bringing it to heel. In 1803 he increased the size 
of the loyal Senate by a further 40 members, reducing the size, both by half, 
of the Tribunate and the Legislative Corps, and abrogating the power of 
appointing the presidents of the two assemblies to himself. Four years later, 
the Tribunate was completely abolished. However, before these radical 
measures could be put into force, the head of state devised three stratagems 
for bypassing awkward obstruction. In the first place he made increasing 
use of decrees Senatus Consultum, ignoring both Tribunate and Legislative 
Corps, to rush through his most unpopular measures; secondly he often 
employed arréts or “Orders in Council” promulgated by the Council of 
State; and thirdly he had recourse on three separate occasions to plebiscites 
of the French people. In December 1799, the populace were invited to 
approve the Consular Constitution; in 1802, 3,500,000 voted in favor of the 
Life Consulate proposal compared to 8,000 who voted against; and in 1804, 
a similar number approved Napoleon’s assumption of the Imperial purple, 
there being only 2,500 dissenters. The first two plebiscites appear to have 
been genuine enough, but the third was at least partially “arranged,” for half 
a million favorable votes were recorded on behalf of the army and navy 
although neither service was ever given the opportunity of recording their 
opinion. 


Nevertheless, Napoleon always regarded himself as “the expression of 
general will of France,” and based his claim to a legal tenure of power on 
the overwhelming support of the ordinary people in much the same way as 
Hitler and Mussolini were to do 130 years later. The basis of this apparent 
popularity in the country at large was undoubtedly Napoleon’s confirmation 
of the revolutionary land settlement. The peasant remained the secure 
owner of the acres originally wrested from the Church and the nobility, and 
Napoleon always took great pains to reassure the tillers of the soil that he 
was their protector, and that their recently acquired land and property would 
remain inalienable. There is little wonder that the canny French peasantry 
accorded him their massive support, and this alliance between the head of 
state and the populace formed the bedrock of Napoleon’s power. Only when 


the full rigors of conscription depopulated the countryside in the later years 
of the Empire did this relationship deteriorate. 


In addition to giving the people the heady illusion of deciding France’s 
form of government, Napoleon spared no pains to impress the urban 
populace with magnificent spectacles. He was a master showman, and the 
sumptuous military parades in the capital served to overawe public opinion 
and whipped up a superficial appearance of hysterical national loyalty. The 
German author Kotzebue attended the “most imposing spectacle” of a 
parade on the Place Carrousel; he noticed the deliberate contrast between 
Napoleon and his staff: “... he made his appearance surrounded by generals 
and aides-de-camp in magnificent uniforms, but Bonaparte himself wore 
only a very simple, unembroidered uniform with a plain, plumeless hat.” 
The observer also noted the degree of attention the First Consul lavished on 
each military unit that appeared before him, “making each regiment 
perform several evolutions.”> 


Following the examples of the rulers of Imperial Rome, Bonaparte took 
great pains to provide the people with “bread” as well as “circuses,” and no 
account of his reign would be complete without a summary of the great 
civil achievements which brought France an unparalleled degree of 
prosperity and internal order until at least as late as 1812. The work he 
undertook was not wholly of a disinterested or idealistic nature; much 
sprang from his fundamental fear of the populace. He once said, “I fear a 
revolt caused by lack of bread more than a great battle,” and the great 
reconstruction of France was intended to smother the voice of opposition to 
his rule as well as to provide a firm basis for the wars that the Emperor 
regarded as inevitable while Great Britain remained unconquered. 


Financial reform was one of the first tasks undertaken. His predecessors had 
already done much to sweep away the anachronistic taxation system of the 
Ancien Régime, and the Directory had gone so far as to abolish the 
worthless assignats which at their nadir were exchanged at a rate of 12,000 
for a single 24-franc gold piece. Aided by the financiers Gaudin, Barbé- 
Marbois and Mollieu, the First Consul increased the efficiency of tax 
assessment and collection. Bonaparte was very anxious to avoid raising 
taxation rates and thus run the risk of alienating the French peasantry and 


bourgeoisie, and the improved yield of the ordinary imposts, together with 
rigid economy of governmental-expenditure (except on the army), the use 
of the accumulated loot often years of war, and the sale of the remaining 
state lands, enabled the Government to get by in time of peace without 
recourse to heavier taxation., Obviously this was made possible only by 
using national capital, windfalls and blatant financial expedients; as 
Chaptal, the able Minister of the Interior, noted: “Napoleon feared the 
people, he dreaded insurrections, and this fear constantly led him into 
taking false measures.” In time of full European war, new taxes had to be 
imposed, most particularly the Droit Réunie which proved singularly 
unpopular. Nevertheless, constructive financial measures included the 
creation of the Bank of France in 1800, which was given full control over 
the interest of the national debt and made the sole issuer of paper currency, 
steps which did much to stabilize the French economy. 


Apart from the fiscal system, the economic policy of the Consulate and 
Empire was based on the principle of full employment and the opening of 
large foreign markets. French merchants soon found lucrative opportunities 
opening to them on the Continent, but sea-borne trade proved an abysmal 
failure after the reopening of hostilities with Great Britain. Nevertheless, 
rigid governmental supervision led to a high degree of material prosperity 
in both the industrial and agricultural spheres. The French wool industry 
improved its yield by as much as 400 per cent and came to rival the 
prosperity of the traditional silk enterprises of the south, while agricultural 
growth was encouraged by governmental bounties, the opening of research 
institutes, the holding of exhibitions and the awarding of prizes. A tight— 
and to many economists an unrealistic—control was kept on grain prices, 
and for many years these were kept far below their true level owing to the 
Emperor’s preoccupation with the need to keep on good terms with the 
mass of the people. 


Popular welfare was further encouraged, providing it did not come into 
conflict with governmental policies. A form of rudimentary sickness 
insurance was tried out in the region surrounding Liege, and in due course 
many independent “benefit societies” sprang up. The workhouses were 
greatly modernized throughout France, and carried little of the social stigma 
conferred by their English equivalents. Enlightened though these measures 


were, there was a less constructive side to Napoleon’s reforms. Trade 
unions were ruthlessly suppressed as “Jacobin” institutions, for example; 
the trade guilds were closely supervised, and every worker was required by 
law to carry a labor permit on his person at all times on pain of 
imprisonment. Such restrictive measures reveal that below the facade of the 
“welfare state” lurked the Emperor’s basic distrust of the people. 


Education was considerably improved, but once again the hand of the 
totalitarian state was not far to seek. On the constructive side, it was 
decreed in 1802 that every Commune should have a primary school and that 
each Department should contain at least one secondary academy. The large 
cities were to open /ycées (linking the secondary schools with the 
universities). Less commendable was the degree of state control over the 
content of education. Mathematics and science received every 
encouragement, but most of the liberal arts were either completely banned 
or severely curtailed; in particular the Government forbade the teaching of 
modern history, substituting intensive study of the period of Charlemagne, 
which the Emperor wished to emulate. Similarly, the teaching profession 
was closely supervised by the State; all teachers were compelled to belong 
to the “University of France’—a corporate examining and organizing 
institution. Napoleon entrusted much of the educational activity to the 
Church, but the powers abrogated from the Organic Articles gave him 
complete control. 


The effectiveness of law and order was vastly improved under his 
supervision; in 1802 a new national police force was raised with 
detachments in every commune, and the next year special tribunals were 
sent out on circuit through the Departments. Until the refractory recruit 
situation got out of hand, the police were generally on top of the criminal 
situation and the crime index showed a slight decline. Behind the police lay 
a new system of local government—really borrowed from the more 
enlightened days of /’Ancien Régime. Once again, tight centralization was 
the theme. By the law of February 1800, every Department was placed 
under the orders of a prefect directly responsible to Paris, and below him, 
sub-prefects supervised every arrondissement and a mayor was appointed 
in each commune. At each level, the Government representative was 
assisted by a council of local notables. In this way France was run by 83 


petit-consuls, and the system bore a remarkable resemblance to the old 
Intendancy of the eighteenth-century; Napoleon was never loathe to borrow 
from the past to embellish the present. 


The redrafting of the legal codes represents the very best of Napoleon’s 
constructive work. In 1800, the First Consul set up two commissions to 
review the law, and a little later combined them into a single body under 
Cambacérès. The proposals of this commission were considered by the 
Judicial Committee of the Council of State before being presented to the 
First Consul for final approval. Once again, the early revolutionary 
reformers had greatly eased their successors’ work by sweeping away most 
of the ancient legal anomalies, and the First Consul received much expert 
assistance from a number of able lawyers. Nevertheless, he took a profound 
interest in the revision of the codes, attending in person, for instance, no 
less than 57 of the 109 meetings held to discuss the Civil Code. “During the 
four years of the Consulate, he summoned several councils each day,” 
records Chaptal; “At these, every aspect of administration, finance and law 
were considered in turn; and, as he was endowed with remarkable 
perception, the First Consul frequently uttered profound comments and 
judicious reflections which astounded the experts.... These councils often 
lasted until five in the morning for he never let a matter drop before his 


mind was made up.”? 


The basis of the revised legal system was toleration and equity, the sanctity 
of private property and the central significance of the father in family life. 
Urged on by Napoleon, the laws of France were progressively codified and 
clarified; the Civil Code was promulgated between 1802 and 1804, and was 
followed by the Commercial (1807), Criminal (1808) and Penal Codes 
(1810). All in all this represented an amazing legal achievement, the effects 
of which are still felt in France, Belgium, Holland, Italy and parts of 
Germany. As one prefect wryly put it: “God created Bonaparte and then he 
rested.”® 


The French people were not long in appreciating the magnitude of the 
national reconstruction being undertaken by their General Bonaparte. His 
presence at the helm of state became increasingly regarded as synonymous 
with national and personal security, and the wish to secure his position at 


the head of affairs rapidly crystallized. As early at 1800, men were fearing 
what the effect of an assassin’s bullet, dagger or bomb would be on France’s 
continued progress and prosperity, and the cynical realists in high positions 
also came to appreciate that the First Consul’s untimely death or overthrow 
would probably entail their own ruin. This current of opinion went a great 
way toward preparing the ground for the next step toward the throne—the 
Life Consulate. The first mention of what was afoot was cleverly timed to 
coincide with the signature of the Peace of Amiens on March 25, 1802; on 
May 6, the general pacification was jubilantly proclaimed, and two days 
later the formal proposal to make Bonaparte Consul for life was made. He 
demanded a plebiscite to decide the issue, at the same time to bypass the 
Tribunate’s hostility, and an overwhelming mark of popular approval was 
the outcome. Nevertheless, it was significant that much of the opposition to 
the proposal came from sections of the army. In August, the Senate declared 
the Life Consulate “in the name of the People,” and rather pointedly chose 
the same day for the unveiling of a large statue to peace in the capital. His 
new position permitted Bonaparte to nominate a successor, and his 
constitutional powers were increased at the expense of the Council of State 
and the troublesome Tribunate. 


It was not a long step from the Life Consulate to the assumption of the 
imperial purple. The Consular Court was monarchical in organization and 
tone, forming part of Bonaparte’s deliberate conditioning of influential 
French opinion. He was determined to fuse all conditions of men together— 
soldiers, returned aristocrats, the nouveaux riches—and bind them all to his 
person. He had little taste for the frivolities of court life, but, as the 
financier Mollieu described it, “he was always prepared to sacrifice his 
simpler tastes for the sake of a greater interest.” 


Napoleon took great pains to ensure that his Court measured up to the 
necessary standards; old etiquette books were severely studied, and a new 
volume—“as large as that of the Civil Code”—was produced under the 
supervision of an extremely aged gentleman, uprooted from peaceful 
retirement in the provinces because he had once been a royal page at 
Versailles. Brilliant uniforms were designed for the chamberlains, equerries 
and a host of other Court dignitaries. However, the resultant splendor was at 
first very superficial, as the Countess Potocka recorded somewhat spitefully 


in her memoirs. “This Court—so magnificent from afar—could not stand 
close inspection. A type of confusion and lack of harmony was clearly 
distinguishable—undermining the impressions of grandeur and 
impressiveness that one might expect to find there. Nothing rang exactly 
true, and you felt that you were attending a rehearsal where actors were 
trying on their costumes and repeating their lines.”!° 

In their way, the conspiracies of 1803 and 1804 were godsends in leading 
the people toward accepting Napoleon as Emperor, for in the furore that 
followed the revelation of the plots there came a revival of popular anxiety 
for the future of France. To guarantee the continuation of Napoleonic 
government, it appeared necessary to ensure that the succession should go 
to a member of the Bonaparte family de jure in order to discourage further 
plotters against the regime. Naturally this feeling coincided with 
Napoleon’s own ambitions, and maximum pressure was exerted on the 
Senate and weakened Tribunate to ensure the free passage of the necessary 
legislation. On May 18, 1804, this was duly accomplished, and the Empire 
formally came into existence on that date, but on November 6 a 
confirmatory plebiscite was held at the Emperor’s request with the 
encouraging, if rather suspicious, result already mentioned. Thus it was that 
on December 2, 1804, Napoleon was crowned Emperor of the French, 
though to the end of his days he remained plain General Bonaparte to his 
foreign enemies. “Joseph, if only our father could see us now!”!! he 
murmured as he ascended the steps of the throne. As Robespierre had 
prophesied would happen when he opposed the original declaration of war 
in 1792, a more absolute monarch than any known in France’s history 
hitherto had emerged from the years of struggle, but not everything that the 
Revolution stood for had perished. The best principles of equality of 
opportunity and fraternité were incorporated in the new order, and the 
revolutionary land settlement remained sacrosanct, but only at the price of 
the destruction of political liberty. Nevertheless, Napoleon Bonaparte had 
brought his adopted country a period of peace, albeit very shortlived, during 
which he established firm government and national security by starting the 
re-ordering of every aspect of civil life. For these gifts he received the 
genuine gratitude of the mass of the population. Order, efficiency and 
prosperity seemed worth the price of tyranny—at least in the early years. A 
purely military dictatorship could hardly have survived as long. 


“ I lived very long on borrowing and charity, 

Of Barras, vile flatterer, I married the whore; 

I strangled Pichegru, assassinated Enghien, 

And for such noble efforts obtained me a crown.” 


For a full list of the Marshalate and their titles of nobility, see Appendix. The first list of 
marshals of the Empire was published on May 19, 1804. 


30 
THE CAMP OF BOULOGNE 


The blessings of total peace were only enjoyed for fourteen short months, 
but it was almost three years before a full-scale continental war again broke 
out. The causation of the renewal of the struggle is a complex subject with 
many roots going back to 1789 and beyond, but the most immediate reason 
was the mutual dissatisfaction felt by all the signatories of the peace 
agreements of 1801 and 1802. In fact, these amounted to little more than 
temporary truces, for the real issues of the struggle had not been resolved. 
This was particularly true of the dissensions existing between Great Britain 
and France; the British Government had good reason to be dissatisfied with 
the terms of the Peace of Amiens and the international situation it appeared 
to establish. In the first place, it was soon quite clear that Bonaparte was 
determined to exclude British influence from the Continent by every overt 
and clandestine means at his disposal. British attempts to negotiate a 
renewed commercial treaty between the two countries were icily rejected by 
France, and this attitude, together with the fact that France remained in de 
facto control of Antwerp and the Scheldt, convinced many British Members 
of Parliament that a resumption of the struggle would not be long delayed. 
Nor was there the least sign that Bonaparte’s territorial appetities in Europe 
were satisfied; Piedmont, Elba, Parma, Switzerland and Holland were in 
turn annexed or retained on a sequence of trumped-up pretexts between 
April 1801 and September 1802. It was clear from a very early stage that 
Bonaparte intended to employ “cold-war” tactics to complete his unfulfilled 
territorial ambitions and the threat to British continental markets steadily 
increased. 


Friction between the two powers was particularly acute over the colonial 
question. By the peace terms, Britain had agreed to return all her overseas 
conquests since 1793, save only Ceylon and Trinidad, to their respective 
former owners. In return, France had agreed to abandon Egypt, evacuate 
Naples and guarantee the independence of Portugal and the Ionian isles, and 


for this comparatively light price had been restored to the position of a 
colonial power. Furthermore, the treaty provisions by which Britain 
undertook to return Minorca to Spain and Malta to the Knights of St. John 
appeared to hold out the prospect of naval predominance in the 
Mediterranean returning to France. These facts were, in themselves, 
threatening enough, but the First Consul appeared to spare no pains in the 
months following the signature of the treaty to pile fresh fuel onto the 
smoldering embers. The dispatch of his brother-in-law, General Leclerc, 
with an expeditionary force to recapture fever-ridden San Domingo from 
the rebel leader, Toussaint l’Ouverture, was only a beginning. Bonaparte 
also compelled a weak Spanish Government to return Louisiana to France, 
and for a time it appeared possible that he was contemplating the creation of 
a new empire on the Mississippi. In the event, however, neither of these 
ventures brought lasting success; the capture of Toussaint only briefly 
forestalled the destruction of Leclerc’s army by yellow fever, while in 1803 
the French Government sold Louisiana to the United States for 80 million 
francs, sorely needed for the prosecution of the war against Great Britain. 
However, the most serious challenge to British colonial supremacy 
appeared to be embodied in the mysterious and well-publicized mission of 
Colonel Sébastiani to the eastern Mediterranean powers in late 1802. This 
event appeared to presage a renewal of French interest in Syria and Egypt, 
and the worst British fears seemed on the point of being realized in January 
1803 when the French Government prepared an expedition to India. 


Although France undoubtedly required a considerable period of actual 
peace to complete the reconstruction of her society and economy, actions of 
this kind can only be regarded as deliberate provocations aimed against 
Great Britain. British opinion became increasingly convinced that 
Bonaparte’s sole motive in granting a peace in 1802 had been to win time to 
rebuild his shattered fleet and prepare a new invasion. Under this 
atmosphere of mounting tension, there is little wonder that British troops 
were withdrawn from Egypt with the greatest reluctance or that the British 
Government refused to implement the promised evacuation of Malta, 
employing a series of legal technicalities to justify their continued 
occupation of the Mediterranean island. Increasing numbers of men-of-war 
were taken out of “laying up in ordinary” and prepared for sea, and the 
press gangs were soon busy once more in the ports of England. The British 


press opened a virulently slanderous campaign against the First Consul, and 
the barbed shafts of the English commentators and the caricaturists were 
bitterly resented in the, Tuileries. In retaliation, the French Government 
could charge Britain with failing to carry out the peace terms over. Malta, 
and attempts were made to implicate British conspirators in the current 
assassination plots; indeed, Chouan agents were undoubtedly operating 
from Jersey. Bonaparte’s pride was wounded by what he considered to be 
English perfidy, and despite the genuine attempts of Talleyrand to find 
grounds for conciliation, the prospects of a lasting peaceable solution 
rapidly receded. 


By March 1803 a new war was clearly very close, and the only issue 
remaining in doubt was which side would take the initiative and earn the 
title of “aggressor.” In the end, Prime Minister Addington took the bull by 
the horns on May 10 by issuing a virtual ultimatum to France, aware that 
the French Government was anxious to postpone the reopening of hostilities 
for several more months on account of its complex program of internal 
reforms and the unprepared state of its forces. The Gallic press lost no time 
in fulminating against “perfidious Albion,” the “violator of treaties,” and 
very shortly the French Government was ordering 160,000 men toward the 
Channel ports to form a new Army of England under the command of Soult 
and Ney. For its part, the British Government placed an immediate embargo 
on all French shipping in British ports, whereupon Bonaparte retaliated by 
arresting British nationals resident in or passing through France and her 
satellites. On May 16, France declared war, the first shots being fired when 
a Royal Navy frigate brushed with a French convoy in the Channel. So 
commenced the epic struggle between Great Britain and France which was 
only to be finally concluded on the field of Waterloo, more than twelve 
weary years away. 


Until the winter of 1804, the war remained restricted to the two great 
powers that shared the waters of the Channel. There were, indeed, certain 
repercussions on the Continent—for instance, France lost little time in 
occupying Hanover and seizing Naples, while Spain was forced into a 
Gallic alliance and English goods were for a time excluded from Portugal— 
but the form of the war remained essentially maritime. Napoleon was aware 
that the only way to overcome Great Britain’s implacable hostility was to 


undertake the invasion of the country and dictate a peace from Windsor 
Castle, but the essential preliminary to any such undertaking was the 
winning of naval control of the Channel by the French fleet: 


The Continent exhibiting as yet no symptoms of an immediate attack upon 
France, I profited by the occasion to menace England with invasion. 
Although difficult, this operation has always been regarded as possible; the 
descent once made, the capture of London was almost certain. The capital 
once occupied, a powerful political party would be created against the 
oligarchy.... London is but a few miles from Calais; the English army, 
scattered along the coast, could not unite in time to cover the capital. Of 
course this expedition could not be attempted by a mere corps d’armee, but 
its success was almost certain with 150,000 men presenting themselves 
before London within five days of their landing. Flotillas were the only 
means by which these 150,000 men could be landed in a few hours, and 
possession be gained of all the shallows. It was under protection of a 
squadron collected in the Antilles, and coming from thence under full sail to 
Boulogne, that this passage was to be effected.... Fifty vessels sailing from 
Toulon, Brest, Rochefort, l’Orient, and Cadiz would unite at Martinique. 
Their departure would make England tremble for the two Indies, and while 
the British fleets were in search of them off the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Antilles, our vessels would unite before Boulogne and secure the landing on 
the English coast. Only ten hours would be needed for landing 150,000 
disciplined and victorious soldiers upon a coast destitute of fortifications 
and undefended by a regular army. It has been thought that English 
patriotism would have caused a levée-en-masse for the defense of their 
country, and that the retreat of my army would have been impossible. This 
patriotism would have been an obstacle under any circumstances, but 
preceded by a declaration of democratic principles we should have found 
partisans enough in England to effect a disunion sufficient to paralyze the 
rest of the nation.!? 


This passage is extremely interesting in revealing the extent of Napoleon’s 
intentions. His reliance on the efficacy of a carefully fostered “fifth 
column” to paralyze the opposition was probably illusory, for even the most 
extreme Whigs in Britain were by this time fully committed to the need for 


the war; but before all else, it was Napoleon’s reliance on his fleet’s ability 
to clear the Channel that held the seeds of his eventual disappointment. 


Nevertheless, the French troops were in optimistic mood as the Army of 
England made its bivouacs along the Channel coast and entered into 
training for assault landings from the sea. Every type of military store was 
amassed in profusion, Antwerp was converted into a naval arsenal, and 
flatbottomed boats and barges collected in every port between Ostend and 
Etaples. The early enthusiasm gradually wore off, however, as weeks 
lengthened into months with still no sign of Villeneuve’s fleet entering the 
Channel. The main camp at Boulogne near Moulin-Hubert took on a 
permanent and elaborate aspect. French troops were famed for their ability 
to make themselves comfortable, given time, and the rough shelters of the 
first few weeks were soon transformed into well-built huts, while elaborate 
gardens sprang up along the tree-lined avenues. In the end, the camp of 
Boulogne took on all the appearances of a prosperous provincial town 
rather than of a military encampment, but boredom at the continued 
inactivity soon began to take its toll. 


The Emperor paid several visits to inspect his troops and rally their morale; 
these reviews were magnificent, culminating in the famous occasion on 
August 16, 1804, when he decorated officers and men with the coveted stars 
of the Légion d’Honneur in the presence of the whole army, drawn up by 
columns in fan formation and to the sound of 1,300 drummers beating Aux 
Champ. Three days after the coronation in December, another spectacular 
ceremony was held, in Paris this time, when the assembled colonels of the 
French army received their eagle standards from the hands of the Emperor 
on the Champ-de-Mars. Despite torrential rain the Emperor’s address 
caused a paroxysm of patriotic fervor: “Soldiers, here are your colours! 
These eagles will always be your rallying point. They will fly wherever 
your Emperor deems necessary for the defense of the throne and his people. 
Do you swear to lay down your lives in their defense, and by your courage 
to keep them ever on the road to Victory?” “We swear!” cried the colonels 
in unison, and the sodden tricolors were raised aloft. 


Not all the reviews of the armed forces were so successful as these. On July 
20, 1804, for instance, there occurred the notorious and revealing incident 


when Napoleon overrode the advice of his admirals and ordered the 
Boulogne naval flotillas to pass in review before him in spite of the advent 
of an onshore gale. Admiral Bruix was dismissed from the service and 
exiled to Holland on the spot for remonstrating, and a cowed Vice Admiral 
Magon issued the necessary orders. The result was predictable; “More than 
20 gun sloops filled with soldiers and sailors were flung ashore, the 
unfortunate occupants crying out for aid which none could afford them as 
they battled against the furious waves.”!> More than 2,000 men were 
drowned as the Emperor prowled up and down the beach with beetling 
brows, seemingly totally unmindful of the disaster he had needlessly 
caused. Megalomanic tendencies were not far below the surface of 
Napoleon’s personality. 


Despite revelatory incidents of this nature Napoleon’s naval policy was on 
the whole sounder than has sometimes been represented. Although the 
supremacy of the Royal Navy was never fully challenged after Trafalgar, 
the existence of potentially dangerous French squadrons in half a dozen 
ports posed a threat the British Government could never ignore. England 
was far more dependent on the free use of the sea lanes than was her foe, 
and Napoleon apparently understood this. Great efforts were accordingly 
made to increase the numbers of privateers preying on British merchant 
shipping, while the threat of a military expedition slipping out of Brest or 
Toulon towards Ireland or some distant colony was continually being posed 
even when the possibilities of a full-scale naval descent had been ruled out. 
Napoleon also devised further forms of applying indirect naval pressure on 
“the Ruler of the Waves”: cunning attempts were made to secure for France 
the fleets of neutral European powers, for Napoleon was also aware that the 
extent of Britain’s maritime responsibilities and the consequent strain on 
her naval resources would make even a small growth in French naval 
strength disproportionately serious. By these methods, therefore, Napoleon 
maintained a relentless military and economic pressure on his most 
determined adversaries. French ships-of-the-line might rot at anchor in 
French ports for the duration of the war, but the price of keeping them there 
was small compared to that of maintaining the Royal Navy’s storm-beaten 
and scurvy-ridden blockading squadrons at their watch-dog stations, year 
in, year out. And more than once the need to forestall a French seizure of 
neutral shipping forced illegal interventions upon the British Government 


(as for instance at Copenhagen in 1807), with consequent international 
complications. All in all, Napoleon’s naval strategy showed considerable 
acumen and skill, and he successfully kept his opponents at full stretch even 
when there was little chance of a real challenge to their overall naval 
supremacy. 


Nevertheless Napoleon never appreciated all the realities of war at sea in 
the great age of sail. The mysteries of wind and tide were never fully 
understood for all his majestic intellect, and his orders to his hapless 
admirals reveal that he expected them to be able to move their fleets from 
place to place on a fixed timetable for all the world as if they were land 
units. As a result, the invasion project was doomed to failure from a very 
early date. The Royal Navy kept ceaseless watch over Brest, Cadiz and 
Toulon, and it was only in late March 1805 that Admiral Villeneuve, 
hounded by repeated orders from Paris, succeeded in eluding the blockade 
off Toulon and set out for the West Indies as planned. For a brief period all 
appeared to be going well; Nelson set off in pursuit of Villeneuve, and the 
Channel lay at least partially unprotected for six days, although the 
blockade of Brest was never fully lifted. However, Napoleon was 
determined to await his fleet’s return before launching the Army of England 
against the Kentish coastline, and the opportunity passed, never to be 
regained. In due course, Villeneuve returned to European waters, but not to 
the Channel; after a sharp but indecisive brush with Calder’s squadron the 
French admiral decided that any move north of Ferrol into the Bay of 
Biscay and the Channel approaches would be far too hazardous, and after 
lingering for several days in mid-August in the neighborhood of Vigo Bay, 
he ordered the fleet into Cadiz, where it was promptly reblockaded by the 
returning British fleet. 


Napoleon threw several spectacular fits of rage (one guesses partly for the 
sake of posterity), castigating his treacherous sailors. Villeneuve, that Jean- 
foutre (the Emperor never minced words), had betrayed him and 
compromised the entire enterprise, at least for that year. However, it is 
possible that Napoleon was secretly relieved to have found so convenient a 
scapegoat to bear the responsibility for the abortive invasion scheme. There 
are indications that Napoleon had long been convinced of the 
impracticability of his plan; Bourienne, his sometime secretary, claims that 


he never intended anything more than a threat, but this is extremely 
dubious. What is certain is that Napoleon was already taking measures to 
call off the enterprise as early as August 8, two weeks before he received 
definite news that Villeneuve was heading for Cadiz. Writing to Bessières, 
commanding the Imperial Guard, he stated: “My Cousin; I wrote you 
yesterday, ordering you to make various dispositions with my Guard and 
send some to Boulogne. If some of the troops have already left, allow them 
to proceed; but I now intend that you hold the rest and prepare for any 
eventuality while awaiting my orders.”!* It was news of the military 
preparations being taken by Austria and Russia that were the immediate 
cause of the abandonment of the camp of Boulogne, the final decision being 
taken on the 25th. “My mind is made up,” the Emperor wrote to Foreign 
Minister Talleyrand; “My movement has begun. By September 17, I shall 
be with 200,000 men in Germany.”!> That same day the orders indefinitely 
postponing the invasion and breaking up the Army of England (soon to be 
rechristened La Grande Armée) were issued from Imperial Headquarters, 
although elaborate measures were ordered to disguise the nature of the 
move from the vigilant British frigates overlooking the coast. On the 28th, 
the Guard was instructed to concentrate at Strasbourg, but the Emperor 
lingered on at Boulogne until September 3 to foster the illusion of 
continued invasion preparations. By that date, however, the leading 
elements of the corps of the newly designated Grande Armée were well on 
their way toward the Rhine, and the abortive “descent upon England” was 
in the process of being transformed into the spectacular “maneuver upon 
Ulm.” Nevertheless, Napoleon still considered that he was continuing his 
undying fight against England by this radical change of plan. As in 1798, 
the direction of the attack had been shifted from the heart of the Britannic 
monster to one of its limbs; on the earlier occasion, the target had been 
British interests in the Levant and the creation of a threat to India; in 1805, 
the new objective was the newly-created Third Coalition, built by the 
indefatigable William Pitt (restored to the premiership in May 1804) on a 
basis of British gold. By striking for the Danube, the Emperor hoped to 
forestall his continental enemies, crush them in detail and thus deliver a 
telling blow against his inveterate insular opponent. 


The Rt. Hon. William Pitt, 1759-1806, Prime Minister of Great Britain 


31 
PROSPECTS OF WIDER WAR 


By early 1805 continental affairs had undoubtedly taken a turn for the 
worse from France’s point of view, and in the light of Pitt’s inspired 
diplomatic activity Napoleon was certainly justified in switching his main 
strategic effort from the Channel to Germany. “A motive more powerful 
than the difficulty of its execution prevented me from attempting this 
enterprise [the invasion of England]; this was the equivocal situation of my 
relations with the Continent, and especially with Russia. Austria, at the 
instigation of Russia or England, might renew the war the moment I set foot 
on the British Isles, and we might, by this doubtful expedition, lose the 
fruits of ten years of victory. It is certain that such an expedition would 
never have been prudent without the alliance of one of these powers....”!° 


Why had France’s relations with the great continental powers deteriorated 
so abruptly? The answer lies partly in British diplomatic activity and partly 
in unwise though often deliberate provocations on the part of France. For 
several years, Imperial Russia had been subjected to strong British 
diplomatic and economic pressure. The young Tsar Alexander I (reigned 
1801-25) was in many ways the very antithesis of “Mad Tsar Paul,” his 
father. 


In the last years of his reign, Paul had become increasingly bewitched by 
Bonaparte’s achievements (with dire results for Pitt’s Second Coalition), 
and few men of affairs were surprised when his son, after a brief period of 
enchantment with the First Consul’s abilities, adopted a hostile policy 
toward France. Until the spring of 1803, however, these Francophobic 
tendencies were held in check by Russia’s other traditional interests which 
tended to clash with British policy. Alexander was a typical Romanov in his 
territorial ambitions, and he cast increasingly covetous eyes on the weak 
Baltic states, the growing chaos of the Turkish empire, on the 
Mediterranean world in general and the island of Malta in particular. 


Whitehall, on the other hand, was largely dependent on the Baltic for 
supplies of timber, tar, hemp and other vital supplies for the Royal Navy, 
and had no wish to find these raw materials exclusively under Russian 
control. As far as Turkey was concerned, it was British policy to support 
“the Sick Man of Europe” and exclude other power groupings from the 
Levant. Vital British trading interests were also involved in the 
Mediterranean, and British merchants had little desire for Russian 
competition in the area; hence London’s unwillingness to part with Malta 
for all the complicated terms of Amiens, which decreed that the island 
should be restored under an international guarantee to the Knights of St. 
John, whose Grand Master, by one of those historical ironies, happened to 
be the Tsar of all the Russias. 


Understandably, therefore, it took considerable time for British and Russian 
diplomats to overcome their mutual suspicions, but it soon became evident 
that Napoleon would have to be cut down to size. Following the Peace of 
Lunéville, France and Russia had become regarded as coexecutors of the 
German territorial adjustments, but the French Government lost no time in 
imposing its own settlement on the area without troubling to consult its 
partner. Furthermore, in his dealings with Italy, the First Consul deliberately 
flouted Holy Russia’s declared interests in the region, and the list of French 
annexations in the Po valley appeared to be deliberate insults flung in 
Russia’s teeth. Colonel Sébastiani’s mission to the Levant appeared to 
presage a French occupation of the Morea or Montenegro, and in response 
the “Little Father” deemed it necessary to seize Corfu. The murder of the 
Duke of Enghien was the final provocation. Alexander prided himself as the 
doyen of European royalty, and the execution of the Bourbon princeling 
appeared a deliberate insult to all the crowned heads of Europe; it also 
constituted a flagrant violation of German neutrality, of which Russia was a 
guarantor. Beneath all these surface grievances lay Russia’s deep-seated 
desire to play an influential role in European affairs, and France’s high- 
handed actions gravely aggravated Russia’s ancient inferiority complex vis- 
a-vis the West, which went back at least as far as Peter the Great. Little 
wonder, then, that Alexander broke off diplomatic relations with France in 
the summer of 1804 and began cautious preparations for war, although a 
definitive treaty of alliance with Great Britain was not signed until the 
following April. 


An imaginary project for a descent upon England—including a channel 
tunnel and a rudimentary form of airborne forces 


Pitt and Bonaparte Share Out the Globe—a contemporary English cartoon 


Austria had even more justification for distrust and hatred of France. There 
were two lost wars and two unfavorable peace treaties to be avenged, and 
the victor had lost no time in exacting the maximum advantage from his 
position along the Rhine and in North Italy to the detriment of Austrian 
interests. Between 1801 and 1803 the First Consul enforced a 
reconstruction of Germany which was very unfavorable to Austria; the mass 
of small principalities and powers that made up the bulk of the Holy Roman 
Empire were ruthlessly reduced from 350 to a mere 39, and France 
supplanted Austria as the protector of these remaining Rhineland princes; 
the Peace of Leoben had guaranteed territorial compensation from the 
sequestrated ecclesiastical states for the dispossessed landowners on the 
west bank of the Rhine, but all that Austria received in return for her losses 


in the area were two minor Bishoprics while her rivals, Bavaria and Prussia, 
waxed fatter than ever before. Worse was to follow; the French “Act of 
Mediation” in Switzerland was a breach of the Lunéville agreements and 
posed a strategic threat to Austrian security by driving a deep wedge 
between her remaining German and Italian spheres of influence. More 
threatening still was French acquisitiveness in Italy. The annexation of 
Piedmont and Elba was hard enough to swallow, and the French occupation 
of Naples (1803) was particularly painful as the Queen was the Emperor of 
Austria’s mother-in-law. But the final blow to Austrian Hapsburg pride was 
Napoleon’s royal visit to Italy in May 1805, culminating in his brazen 
crowning of himself as King of Italy, placing the ancient Iron Crown of 
Lombardy atop his Imperial Crown to signify the union of France and Italy 
in a splendid ceremony held in the Duomo at Milan. Total exclusion from 
influence in North Italy was utterly inacceptable to the Hapsburgs, and from 
that moment a renewal of hostilities became practically certain. Pitt’s agents 
had been fighting an uphill struggle against the wily Austrian statesman 
Metternich for several years, and even in January 1804, the Emperor 
Francis had been pleased to declare that “France has done nothing to me.” 
His tone was very different seventeen months later, however, for by that 
time Francis had swung away from the pacifist policies of the Archduke 
Charles, who advocated a strategy of inaction which would allow Napoleon 
to become inextricably involved in a life-and-death struggle with the British 
people following the French crossing of the Channel. Instead the Emperor 
now turned to listen to his Francophobe minister Wratislaw and his 
Quartermaster-General, Mack, who had “imbibed the true essence of the 
French national spirit” and preached that “in war the object is to beat the 
enemy, not merely to avoid being beaten.”!’ General Mack was confident 
that Austria would emerge triumphant from a new war, and his enthusiasm 
swayed the Emperor as decidedly as the Archduke’s pessimism now 
repelled him. In consequence, on June 17, the Aulic Council agreed to 
consider Pitt’s offer of an alliance. In August 1805, a formal protest was 
delivered to Napoleon concerning the French seizure of Savoy, which the 
latter declared represented a casus belli, and the same month a formal 
alliance was signed with King George III and the Tsar Alexander I. 


Thus Pitt’s diplomacy secured another notable triumph, and the Third 
Coalition, which had first come into existence in unimpressive fashion 


when England signed an agreement with Sweden in December 1804, grew 
into ostensibly a very powerful alliance. Great Britain had successfully 
broken out of isolation, and the war with France again assumed a European 
character. The aims of the new alliance were summarized in the Convention 
of St. Petersburg of April 1805. The signatories pledged themselves to 
“return peace to Europe” by removing French forces and influence from 
Hanover, North Germany, Holland, Switzerland, North Italy and Naples. 
Secret clauses further stated that France was to be restricted to her frontiers 
Of 1791, implying the confiscation of Savoy, Nice and the territories to the 
east of the River Moselle. The war of the Third Coalition was aiming at 
nothing less than the return of Europe to the status quo of the Ancien 
Régime and the liquidation of the territorial as well as the idealistic 
aftermath of the French Revolution. 


If French provocations are largely to blame for the distinctly unfavorable 
situation facing her in late 1805, one diplomatic achievement must be 
credited to Talleyrand. By clever wiles, the ex-Bishop of Autun persuaded 
Prussia to abstain from immediate participation in the impending European 
struggle. In spite of his friendly relationship with the Tsar and the strong 
pro-Russian proclivities of his dynamic and beautiful Queen, Frederick 
William II could not bring himself to ignore the bribe of the free gift of 
Hanover dangled before him by Talleyrand, while the proximity of 
Bernadotte’s corps to Prussian territory further reinforced his determination 
to “sit on the fence” and withstand all the blandishments of William Pitt and 
the Tsar, at least for the time being. 


Nevertheless, the situation facing France appeared threatening enough. In 
the near future 200,000 Russian troops under Buxhowden, Kutusov and 
Bennigsen would be on their way westward to link up with the 250,000 
Austrian soldiers led by the three Archdukes, Charles, John and Ferdinand; 
a further 50,000 English, Swedes and Neapolitans would soon be 
performing an irritant role on peripheral fronts. Thus William Pitt’s 
diplomacy had at last succeeded in mobilizing close to half a million men 
against Napoleon, and if Prussia could be persuaded to change her dilatory 
policy a further 200,000 would be added to this impressive total. Behind the 
armies, 66 million Europeans stood ready to defy the “Corsican tyrant” and 
his 25 million Frenchmen. It was a threatening prospect which was to test 


severely the military system of the new French Empire; in the following 
months, however, Napoleon was to prove more than equal to the challenge. 


32 
LA GRANDE ARMÉE 


Before turning to the dramatic events of September to December 1805, we 
must pause to consider the organization, weapons and tactics of Napoleon’s 
Grande Armée, so soon to attain its prime. Since the establishment of the 
Consulate in 1799, Napoleon had devoted no little time to devising a 
sophisticated weapon of war, ready for any challenges that might 
materialize. The basis of the new army was, of course, the old revolutionary 
forces that he received ready-fashioned from Carnot, but between 1800 and 
1804 a great many improvements and adaptations were incorporated to 
make the most of France’s military potential. 


At its inception, La Grande Armée was intended to reach a frontline 
strength of 200,000 men; there were seven corps d’armée, each of which 
originally contained between two and four infantry divisions, a brigade or 
division of light cavalry, between 36 and 40 cannon, and additional 
detachments of engineers and train troops. The composition of these major 
formations was deliberately kept fluid in order to confuse enemy 
intelligence and to allow for the varying capabilities of the corps 
commanders. In addition to the main corps d’armée, Napoleon devised a 
cavalry reserve, consisting of two divisions of cuirassiers, four of mounted 
dragoons, one each of dismounted dragoons and light cavalry, supported by 
24 guns—a total of 22,000 horsemen. Also in process of formation was an 
artillery reserve, comprising almost a quarter of the army’s cannon, with a 
high proportion of 12-pounders; finally there was the new Grand Reserve, 
basically consisting of the Imperial Guard and various other detachments of 
élite grenadiers drawn from the line regiments. 


These were not essentially new concepts of organization. As we have seen, 
as early as 1796 General Bonaparte was extemporizing cavalry and artillery 
reserves, and in 1800 the Army of the Reserve was already organized along 
rudimentary corps d'armée lines; but during the period of relative 


quiesence that lasted from 1802 to 1805 these ideas received considerable 
development and more permanent shape. However, one basic principle of 
the greatest significance emerged during this period, that of centralization 
of command and organization. The old “front” armies (Carnot, it will be 
remembered, had created no less than thirteen) were abolished; 
henceforward there would be only a single French army, with its main 
strength concentrated against the most important target and detachments 
detailed to contain the enemy on other sectors as necessary. As Napoleon 
wrote, “In systems of war, as in sieges, it is necessary to concentrate all fire 
on the same point.”!® Including garrisons and second-line troops, La 
Grande Armée probably comprised some 350,000 men by 1805; in later 
years it was to grow to more than double that size following the 
incorporation (from 1806) of ever-increasing numbers of Allied troops. For 
example, by 1808 there were a total of 520,000 soldiers in the field besides 
a further 180,000 in the depots and on garrison duties. In 1812, no less than 
630,000 men were mobilized against Russia alone, and a further 250,000 
were Serving in Spain. 


How were such huge numbers of troops found? In 1805 about a quarter of 
the military manpower consisted of seasoned veterans who had seen service 
in the early days of the Republic; as many more first donned uniform at the 
time of the Consulate; the remaining 50 per cent consisted of conscripts 
(with a leavening of genuine volunteers) called up since 1801. To make 
good the wastage occasioned by sickness, casualties in action and desertion, 
increasing recourse had to be made to conscription. Based upon Jourdan’s 
Conscription Laws of 1798,.. the Imperial legislation of later years followed 
a repetitive pattern: all men between the ages of 18 and 40 were expected to 
register; those between 18 and 25 (subsequently 30) were liable for call-up 
in annual classes. After 1805, when the Emperor secured the right to fix the 
proportion of each class called to the colors annually," the practice of 
anticipating the annual output of potential recruits became increasingly 
employed; thus in 1809, faced with a war in Germany as well as one in 
Spain, the Emperor ordered the mobilization of 100,000 of that year’s class, 
20,000 and 30,000 respectively of the classes of 1806 and 1807 (from the 
balance of men liable for service but not actually called forward in their 
proper years or who had, by one means or another, succeeded in evading 
their responsibilities) and a proportion of the class of 1810. By 1813, this 


practice of mortgaging the future to fill the ranks of the present had reached 
ludicrous proportions, and mere boys of 15 or 16 (les Marie-Louise) found 
themselves carrying muskets in the line regiments. Rarely were the annual 
quotas met, however, for after 1806 military service became increasingly 
unpopular; the numbers of réfractaires deliberately avoiding call-up and of 
deserters from the ranks rose steeply, and the hunting down and rounding 
up of these dissatisfied and often desperate elements of society posed no 
small problem for the police and National Guard. Until late 1813, however, 
the practice of purchasing a substitute was permitted, although the cost of 
legally evading military service in this way soared immensely as casualty 
lists grew. Many family men were also exempted. 


Another important source of soldiers came from abroad. The foreign 
contingents serving in Napoleon’s army steadily grew over the years. By 
1807, approximately a third of his forces were of foreign origin; by 1812 
the proportion was fully a half. These troops came into the French service in 
one of three ways. The earliest were those belonging to areas adjacent to the 
French territorial frontiers, which were duly incorporated within 
metropolitan France as a result of conquest and negotiation; secondly, there 
were the entirely foreign units of what might be termed “mercenaries” 
included in the French service—the Swiss, the Irish and the Hanoverian 
“Legions,” etc.; thirdly, there were the national contingents provided by 
Allied or satellite states—Bavaria, Saxony, Italy, Naples and the rest. The 
quality of these foreign troops varied considerably—Italians, Swiss and 
Poles were good, Neapolitans and Dutch generally bad; Germans proved 
variable. 


If it proved troublesome to find sufficient “cannon fodder” to fill the ranks., 
it was not at first so hard to find good leaders. The real strength of the 
Grande Armée lay in its superb officer cadres, and until 1812 no serious 
shortage of suitable material was experienced. The most striking aspect of 
the leadership was its comparative youthfulness. The Marshalate—re- 
created in May 1804—-set the pattern. The average age of its original 18 
members was a little over 44 on appointment; Davout was the baby at 34, 
Serurier the veteran at 62. Similarly, the general officers fitted into an age 
group of between 29 and 58 years, while the average age of colonels of 
regiments was about 39. Of course, the casualty rate among officers was 


always high. It was bound to be in a service where the greatest emphasis 
was placed on the need to demonstrate personal courage and leadership, and 
after 1808 the rate of officer-casualties rose steeply as the quality of the 
rank and file deteriorated, necessitating even more self-sacrifice from the 
chosen leaders. However, there were sources of replacement. Many 
subaltern officers first attained commissioned rank after long and 
meritorious service in the ranks of the old army, and it is estimated that 
fully half the officer corps in 1805 had carried a musket at one time or 
another. Many new cadres were produced by two particular institutions. The 
école Spéciale Militaire, founded in 1802 at Fontainbleau (but moved six 
years later to St. Cyr), was initially capable of producing 100 newly-trained 
officers a year, and by 1815 no less than 4,000 cadets had passed through its 
gates to take up commissions in the infantry and cavalry. L’Ecole 
Polytechnique produced numerous gunners and engineer officers during the 
same period, perhaps its most celebrated product being General Drouot. 


Napoleon could never have enough officers; in later years when regular 
sources of supply failed to meet the increasing demand, recourse was made 
to mass-commissioning of sergeants and newly-entered cadets, with adverse 
effects on standards of ability and overall quality. Nevertheless, promotion 
remained slow for the average officer, although the prospect of rapid 
advancement to field and ultimately general rank was always present as an 
incentive for deeds of outstanding courage and devotion. It is notable that 
there was a marked fall in the numbers of generals appointed each year 
under the Empire. In the days of the Republic, a maximum of 170 was once 
attained in one twelve-month period; under Napoleon, the highest number 
was only 37. Moreover, of the general officers, a full quarter had seen 
commissioned service in the old Royal Army; another quarter had enlisted 
before 1794. There was, therefore, no dearth of experienced officer material 
in La Grande Armée of 1805; Napoleon found himself served by good 
executives—men of intelligence who would nevertheless obey his orders 
blindly without question and execute their duty in the bravest and most 
determined manner imaginable. 
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Soldiers Release Certificate, 1809. Veteran Sravalo is granted an 
honorable discharge owing to “weakness of chest” and “coughing blood.” 


After entering the army in January 1790 (the old Royalist Regiment of 
Flanders), he later served with them artillery and as a Mounted Gendarme. 
Re participated in no less than thirteen campaigns, and this, together with 
his “20 years, 1 month and 12 days” of full-time service, entitled him to 
claim over thirty-three years’ service for purposes of gratuity, and the 
dignity of “veteran” Among the signatures is that of Count Walther, 
General of Division, commanding the Imperial Guard. The French Army 
took better care of its old soldiers than most contemporary forces. 


The corps d'élite of the new Imperial Army was, without the shadow of a 
doubt, the Imperial Guard. This celebrated formation evolved in a most 
haphazard and complicated fashion over the years, and here it will only be 
possible to mention the most important developments. Originally, it sprang 
from three sources—the personal escort (known as the Guides) of General 
Bonaparte commanded by Captain, later Marshal, Bessières, to which were 
added selected members of the Guards of the Directory and the Legislative 
Assembly. These three cadres were combined in late 1799 into the Consular 
Guard, and five years later underwent a final change of title in the year of 
the Emperor’s coronation. The Imperial Guard’s size grew enormously. At 
Marengo, the Consular Guard numbered only 2,089; by 1804 it had 
developed to comprise 5,000 grenadiers, 2,000 éite cavalry and 24 guns—or 
a total of some 8,000 soldiers in all; by mid-1805, this number had risen to 
over 12,000 men; no less than 56,169 Imperial Guardsmen were in service 
at the time of the Moscow campaign, but the all-time record was reached in 
1814 when 112,482 soldiers could claim some type of membership of the 
Imperial Guard. Thus the corps d'élite developed from the size of a strong 
regiment to that of an army, but at the very end (“The Hundred Days”) it 
was down again to 25,870 soldiers. 


The Imperial Guard eventually comprised three distinct sections. The 
original nucleus was the “Old Guard,” a force that eventually comprised 
foot grenadiers (the archtypical grognards) chasseurs, mounted grenadiers 
a cheval (known as grosse-bottes), the chasseurs a cheval (the “favored 
children”), dragoons, lancers, Mamelukes, gendarmes d'élite, besides 
Marines of the Guard and detachments of gunners and sappers. Then in 
1806 was formed the embryo of what became known as the Middle Guard, 
made up initially of two fusilier regiments to which were eventually added 


(1812-13) two regiments of flankers, raised from gamekeepers and 
woodsmen, one and all noted as crack shots. Lastly, in 1809 there was 
founded the Young Guard, which mainly comprised regiments of light 
infantry, voltigeurs and firailleurs. This last-mentioned formation consisted 
of the pick of each annual conscript class, and was a deliberate attempt to 
throw a more glamorous light onto the hated duties of compulsory military 
service; it was noted, however, that the Young Guard never fully attained 
the standard of the senior Guard formations. 


Of course, to serve in the Guard was an immense privilege and honor. The 
minimum qualification for entry into the Old Guard was five years’ service 
and two campaigns, and the selection and transfer of suitable recruits was a 
continuous process. Membership of the Guard carried with it considerable 
material advantages; the ordinary grenadiers and chasseurs drew the pay of 
sergeants; Guard corporals were paid on the same scales as line sergeant 
majors, and so on right to the summit of the hierarchy. Moreover, the Guard 
always received special rations and equipment allowances, and if there was 
any food to be had on campaign the rest of the army balefully noted that the 
Guard got the first share. There was no doubt that the Guardsmen were 
Napoleon’s “favorite children”; they provided him with a strong reserve of 
élite troops always at his immediate disposal, ready to be sent into action at 
the decisive point and place. Until 1813, however, he proved extremely 
chary of committing them at all, being extremely unwilling to see his 
cherished protégés—most especially the Old Guard—exposed to cannon 
shot and musket balls. This hesitation to make full use of the Guard earned 
Napoleon considerable criticism from both contemporary and subsequent 
commentators, but he was probably justified in keeping something “up his 
sleeve” on at least the majority of occasions. The Guard also provided the 
Emperor with a standard for the rest of the army to emulate; as entry to its 
sacred ranks was open to any deserving soldier, it served as an incentive for 
loyal and valorous service. However, the creation of a corps d'élite had at 
least one bad effect on the army: the ceaseless draining-off of the best 
soldiers from the line regiments and squadrons to fill the ranks of the Guard 
undoubtedly weakened the value and fighting capabilities of the original 
parent units, and it can be argued that the expansion of the Imperial Guard 
was both unnecessary and wasteful—unnecessary in that the Guard rarely 
swung the fortunes of battle decisively by direct action (although none 


contend the moral value of its presence in reserve); wasteful in the way it 
absorbed the talent of the entire army and removed the most outstanding 
troops from the ordinary units where their good example might have led to 
greater emulation on the part of their comrades. 


The line infantryman or fantassin;_ continued to form the backbone of the 
Imperial Army, as he had previously served its revolutionary predecessors. 
The infantry continued to be organized in battalions (the basic tactical unit), 
but in 1803 Napoleon ordered a return to the old title of “regiment” for all 
groupings of three battalions (in lieu of the demi-brigades in vogue since 
1792). Two or more regiments formed a brigade, and two or more brigades 
went to make up an infantry division, which frequently had a battery of 
artillery attached to it, but never any cavalry (the corps d'armée being the 
smallest force of all arms). The main distinction within the infantry arm 
remained between line and light. In 1803 there were 90 line and 26 light 
regiments, but by 1813 no less than 127 new regiments had been brought 
into being, by which time the proportion of light units had shrunk to 
approximately one sixth of the total infantry strength. The actual 
organization of the battalions varied enormously at different periods. Until 
1805, the three-battalion regiment contained a total of 27 companies, each 
battalion comprising one grenadier and eight fusilier companies. Over the 
next three years, however, a condensed and simplified organization was 
adopted. The line regiments were reorganized into four combat battalions of 
six companies each—one grenadier, one voltigeur (light infantry) and four 
fusilier units making up a battalion’s strength—with an additional depot 
battalion of four fusilier companies charged with the duties of providing 
drafts and training conscripts. In its heyday, the line regiment had a strength 
of 3,400 fantassim, each company containing 140 officers and men. There 
was also a small regimental headquarters, regimental aid post and a band on 
the establishment. These full figures were rarely attained in practice, 
however, despite Napoleon’s urgent endeavors, for the drain on manpower 
proved too drastic and continuous. 


Regimental artillery had been provisionally discontinued by Napoleon after 
the Peace of Amiens on the grounds that the standard six-pounders were too 
heavy to accompany infantry in the field without imposing a curb on their 
mobility. As General Lespinasse wrote in 1800: “If you want to prevent 


your troops maneuvering, embarrass them with guns.... A line of infantry 
supported by good, properly established batteries, retains its order of battle 
better.” !° However, the gradual deterioration in the quality of his infantry as 
more and more veterans dropped out, to be replaced by increasing numbers 
of raw conscripts or foreign troops, induced Napoleon to revert to the old 
system. Thus in 1809-10, a company of artillery (four four-pounders) was 
provisionally attached to each infantry regiment, and the following year the 
practice was confirmed. “The more inferior the quality of a body of troops,” 
the Emperor wrote in 1809, “the more artillery it requires.”20 In 1813 the 
practice was again abolished, this time on account of the losses of horses 
and metal incurred during the Russian Campaign. 


The light infantry regiments were organized on identical lines to those of 
the line, although the nomenclature of the different units varied; thus a light 
infantry battalion on the 1808 establishment had one carabinier company 
(the equivalent to line grenadiers), four chasseur (fusilier) companies and 
one of voltigeurs (or skirmishers). Over the years there also sprang up a 
number of special infantry units that fell outside the usual organization and 
were accordingly called by different titles. Thus foreign units were 
habitually termed “legions,” while embodied units of the National Guard 
were divided into “cohorts” for purposes of administrative convenience. 


The weapons of the French infantry were not of particularly high quality. 
The firearms were invariably muzzle-loading, smooth-bore flintlocks, 
capable of mass production thanks to the new industrial technique 
developed by the expert Blanc. The French used coarse black powder as 
propellant, which resulted in excessive fouling of the barrels and a general 
obscuring of the battle scene with clouds of dense smoke. Exposure to 
undue damp soon placed these weapons out of action. Each man carried 
into action fifty cartridges (the balls weighing four-fifths of an ounce 
apiece, the powder-charge being 12.5 grammes) and three spare flints. 


The standard small arm was the Charleville “1777” musket, a weapon of 
.70 caliber, measuring one meter 57 centimeters—or approximately 50 
inches—(without bayonet), which remained in the French service until the 
1830s. For all its longevity, it had severe practical limitations. Its maximum 
range was officially over 1,000 meters, but it was almost useless against 


even large bodies of formed troops at more than 250, while for use against 
individual enemies a range of less than 100 yards was advisable. Excessive 
fouling occasioned by the coarse powder meant that the barrel required 
washing after every 50 rounds, while the flint needed changing after ten or 
twelve discharges. Misfires were experienced on an average of once out of 
every six shots, and in the din and heat of battle this could often lead to 
doubleloading with unfortunate results to both weapon and firer. Reloading 
required five separate evolutions: first the soldier took a paper cartridge 
from his pouch and bit off the end containing the ball, which he retained in 
his mouth; next he opened the “pan” of his musket, poured in a priming 
charge, closed it and ordered arms; thirdly, he tipped the remainder of the 
powder down the barrel, spat the musket ball after it, folded the paper into a 
wad, and then forced both ball and wad down the barrel onto the powder 
charge with his ramrod; finally, he brought the musket up to the present, 
took aim and fired. This loading system was open to many oversights and 
abuses. An inexperienced recruit might easily double-load after an 
unnoticed misfire, or forget to withdraw his ramrod before pulling the 
trigger; similarly, a clumsy or malingering fantassin could easily contrive to 
spill most of the powder charge onto the ground and thus avoid the 
shoulder-dislocating kick of the weapon. 


It has been claimed that an expert marksman could loose off as many as five 
shots in 60 seconds under favorable circumstances, but once the barrel 
became fouled this rate dropped to four rounds in three minutes. Probably 
one or two rounds a minute was the average rate of fire. The French very 
often neglected musketry practice; this was partly due to a desire to 
conserve ammunition, partly to avoid the probability of casualties caused by 
burst barrels or idle practice, and not a little to the conviction of many 
senior commanders that it was the task of the gunners to inflict casualties 
through fire upon the enemy rather than that of the infantry, whose true 
métier was to follow up with the bayonet to exploit the gaps in the hostile 
formations so caused. The proven unreliability of the “1777” firearm 
greatly reinforced the arguments of this school, and it became the exception 
for the ordinary soldier to attain a high degree of proficiency with the 
weapon. 


At the very best the musket was an inaccurate weapon. Toward the close of 
the eighteenth-century, the Prussian army conducted some field firing 
experiments with their own musket which differed little from its French 
counterpart in terms of accuracy. After setting up a canvas target 100 feet 
long by 6 feet high to simulate an enemy unit, they drew up a battalion of 
line infantry at varying ranges and ordered the men to fire a volley. At 225 
yards distance, only 25 per cent of the shots fired hit the target; at 150 yards 
the proportion was 40 per cent; at 75 yards, 60 per cent of the shots told. It 
would appear therefore that the number of casualties caused by deliberately 
aimed rounds fired at normal range were comparatively slight; most troops 
were killed or wounded by artillery fire or “casual” bullets. However, when 
fire was held until the troops could literally see “the whites of the enemy’s 
eyes’—say 50 yards—horrific casualties could result, often as many as 50 
per cent of a unit’s personnel—or even more. Thus at Austerlitz the 36th 
Regiment lost 220 out of 230 of its grenadiers, while at Auerstadt (1806) 
Gudin’s division lost no less than 124 officers and 3,500 men killed and 
wounded out of a total of 5,000 men committed to action. 


Little wonder, then, that many French experts advocated shock-action with 
the bayonet rather than fire-action with powder and ball in the hope of 
avoiding such crippling casualties in a straightforward stand-up fire fight. 
Every French infantryman was armed with a 15-inch triangular-shaped 
socket bayonet. The real effectiveness of this sidearm is also open to doubt, 
however. It would seem from the result of researches conducted by Surgeon 
General Larrey that the havoc wrought by “cold steel” was more moral than 
material; after studying the casualties—French and Austrian—in two 
separate units that had been engaged in a hand-to-hand mélée, he could 
discover only five wounds directly attributable to the bayonet, whereas 
wounds inflicted by bullets during the same actions numbered 119.7! As a 
general rule, therefore, it was fear of the bayonet rather than its actual 
application that caused units to turn and flee. Perhaps this was all for the 
best, for the quality of the French bayonet was far from good; we know, for 
instance, that after the Battle of the Pyramids in 1798 the French infantry 
found little difficulty in bending their bayonets into hooks for the purpose 
of fishing the corpses of richly clad Mamelukes out of the Nile. This was 
hardly a dependable weapon therefore, and many classes of infantry carried 
swords for additional personal protection. 
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French tactical formations: column of divisions 


In the place of the Charleville musket, a few rifled carbines were carried by 
certain soldiers, mostly officers and NCOs of the voltigeur companies. It 
was a lighter weapon of smaller caliber, but the rifling made the bore 
extremely tight, and to drive the ball home an iron mallet had to be 
employed on the ramrod. The French were less impressed with this type of 
weapon than their British and Prussian contemporaries, who armed a 
considerable proportion of their light infantry with rifled muskets. Another 
type of firearm occasionally issued to the French infantry for 
counterinsurgency or antiguerilla operations was a bell-mouthed 
blunderbuss, loaded with a handful of loose powder and whatever hard 


objects were readily available. However, the vast majority of soldiers used 
the “1777” musket. 


At first the infantry tactics varied little from those of the revolutionary 
forces in whose ranks most of the officers, including Napoleon Bonaparte 
himself, had learned so much of their trade. L’ordre mixte and attacks in 
battalion column were commonly employed. Dense clouds of skirmishers— 
sometimes whole regiments were employed in this role—would engage and 
harass the enemy formations while the columns of attack drew near, 
bayonets at the ready. If the morale of the attacking troops left something to 
be desired, the é/ite grenadier company would often be placed in rear of the 
battalion columns to force their comrades forward; if, on the other hand, the 
esprit de corps was high, they would lead the right of the attack. Normally, 
the battalion formed up for the attack in “column of division” (in other 
words, a two-company frontage—see diagram), every company being 
drawn up in three ranks with about a yard between them. Thus at the 
beginning of an attack, a battalion column (consisting of four “divisions” or 
eight companies) would cover a front of 50 yards and a depth of 
approximately 21 yards (12 ranks). In later years, when the battalions were 
reduced to six larger companies, a battalion column would contain only 
three “divisions,” thus reducing its depth to 15 yards (9 ranks) and at the 
same time broadening its frontage to 75 yards. As the voltigeur company 
would usually be serving as a sharpshooter screen ahead of the rest, a 
straightforward “column of companies” was often resorted to, especially 
when negotiating a narrow defile. 
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French tactical formations (continued): l’ordre mixte 


A large-scale attack would be mounted by a whole series of battalion 
columns in line or echelon. The interval between each individual column 
was at least 150 yards—this space being needed to enable the column to 
deploy into line for fire-action if required and at the same time permitting 
the skirmishing screen to fall back through the intervals without having to 
cease fire; for it was very important that the harassment of the enemy’s 
formations by the skirmishers should continue until the actual moment of 
contact so as to distract a proportion of their fire and prevent the deliberate 
concentration of every musket against the advancing columns, which were 
very exposed during the last stages of their advance. 


If there were sufficient troops available, the French would often draw up 
their battalion columns in two checkerboard lines, placing the second line 
far enough back to be outside effective musketry range and with sufficient 
intervals to permit the cavalry and guns to weave their way toward the front 
or the flank. Such a tactical system was highly flexible and was governed 
by no hard and fast rules; each operation was uniquely planned according to 
the nature of the ground to be covered and the type of mission to be 
fulfilled. Thus at Austerlitz, St. Hilaire’s division attacked the Pratzen 
Heights behind the customary skirmisher screen in two “broad arrow” 


brigade formations in order to exploit the possibilities offered by adjacent 
gullies running parallel to the line of advance. 


Although he rarely intervened in tactical matters, Napoleon clearly favored 
l’ordre mixte formation. It was ideally adapted for the exploitation of 
success, the assumption of the defensive or an abrupt change of front; in 
other words it could perform almost any role with a minimum of delay. 
Various adaptations of /’ordre mixte were evolved to counter the solidarity 
of the Russian infantry, the most notable being the formation of a division 
with linked brigades, which produced a maximum degree of firepower for 
defense and yet srill retained sufficient depth for an immediate attacking 
role. The great advantages of column formation were that it permitted great 
mobility and boundless flexibility; a unit could advance to the attack, form 
square to repel cavalry,_ or adopt the tactical defensive in l’ordre mixte with 
a minimum of delay and confusion. Above all there were no time-wasting 
delays to check the alignment of the ranks, which always bedeviled troops 
advancing in the old type of formal linear formations. Perhaps a perfect 
example of the adaptability of the system was the handling of Morand’s 
division at the height of the battle of Auerstadt (1806); within a short space 
of time it was put through five separate evolutions to meet changing 
situations, but not for one minute was the pressure against the Prussians 
even slackened. 


In later years, as the quality of the French infantry deteriorated, their 
generals had occasional recourse to huge, divisional squares and columns 
(as used by Macdonald on the second day at Wagram and by d’Erlon in the 
first attack at Waterloo—on both occasions with scant success), | but these 
vast formations presented an unforgettable target to artillerymen and 
infantry alike and were far too bulky to move with ease. 
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French tactical formations (continued): St. Hilaire 5 formation at Austerlitz 


However, even the perfected system of battalion column could go wrong, 
and even at its prime the French attack had serious drawbacks which a 
determined and cunning adversary could exploit. At the outset of the 
advance, the ranks would tend to open out, as the individual soldiers sought 
sufficient elbowroom, but as the column approached its target, the reverse 
became the case. The men would tend to crowd in upon one another until 
ranks became disordered and cohesion began to disappear—as Guibert had 
prophesied long before. General Bugeaud has left a vivid description of the 


limitations of over-hasty attacks in column against troops drawn up in line 
as experienced during the Peninsular War: 


The English generally occupied well-chosen defensive positions having a 
certain command, and they showed only a portion of their forces. The usual 
artillery action first took place. Soon, in great haste, without studying the 
position, without taking time to examine whether there were means to make 
a flank attack, we marched straight on, taking the bull by the horns. About 
1,000 yards from the English line the men became excited, called out to one 
another, and hastened their march; the column began to become a little 
confused. The English remained quite silent with ordered arms, and from 
their steadiness appeared to be a long red wall. This steadiness invariably 
produced an effect on our young soldiers. Very soon we got nearer, crying 
“Vive l’Empereur ! En avant! A la Baionnette!” Shakos were raised on the 
muzzles of muskets; the column began to double, the ranks got into 
confusion, the agitation produced a tumult; shots were fired as we 
advanced. The English line remained silent, still and immovable, with 
ordered arms, even when we were only 300 yards distant, and it appeared to 
ignore the storm about to break. The contrast was striking; in our innermost 
thoughts we all felt the enemy was a long time in firing, and that this fire, 
reserved so long, would be very unpleasant when it came. Our ardor cooled. 
The moral power of steadiness, which nothing can shake (even if it be only 
appearance), over disorder which stupefies itself with noise, overcame our 
minds. At this moment of intense excitement, the English wall shouldered 
arms; an indescribable feeling would root many of our men to the spot; they 
began to fire. The enemy’s steady, concentrated volleys swept our ranks; 
decimated, we turned round seeking to recover our equilibrium; then three 
deafening cheers broke the silence of our opponents; at the third they were 
on us, pushing our disorganized flight.2? 


It was axiomatic that the columns were intended to deploy into line before 
delivering their final attack—and yet this was neglected on a number of 
critical occasions with unfortunate results. Some commentators, led by the 
great historians Oman and Fortescue, have argued that this failure to deploy 
was intentional; that the French commanders, brought up in the 
revolutionary tradition when the rawness of the troops made any complex 
evolution out of the question, purposely attacked right home in column, 


hoping to crash a way through the opposition by a combination of sheer 
weight and psychological advantage (the appearance of a column advancing 
at the charge being sufficient to instil fear in the bravest heart). However, 
this school of thought has been convincingly challenged by Commandant 
Colin and Hilaire Belloc. They claim that the French attempted to launch 
their final attacks in column by error and not design. Many existing battle 
orders mention the need for deployment before making physical contact 
with the foe, and the fact is that the French columns habitually attempted to 
carry out these instructions, but often delayed the final evolution until it was 
too late. 
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French tactical formations (continued): Desaixs attack formation at 
Marengo (Inset) Morand s Divisional Formation at Borodino 


Most of the system’s failures were experienced when fighting Wellington; 
he had discovered the perfect countertactic to the French method. By 
keeping the bulk of his men concealed behind reverse slopes, he not only 
protected them from the worst attentions of the French artillery and 
skirmishers (he also habitually pushed swarms of light infantry onto the 
forward slopes to keep the latter at bay), but also upset the calculations of 
the officers commanding the French attacking columns. Unable to locate 
the exact position of their adversaries, they tended to retain their troops in 
column until they reached the crest, and then it was too late; for, just below 
the top of the ridge “silent and impressive, with ported arms, loomed a long 
red wall,” and before the French could deploy or charge, raking vollies— 
often directed from three sides at once—would obliterate the head of the 
column and send the survivors reeling back along their tracks or at least halt 
them in stupefied confusion.2? This is what happened to some units of the 
Imperial Guard in the final phase at Waterloo: the famous grenadiers, after 
advancing along an incorrect line of approach, came upon Wellington’s 
waiting battalions before they expected to do so, and although they 
immediately attempted to deploy they received such a riddling fire from 
three sides that they proved incapable of completing the evolution, and 
were soon decimated and sent back in headlong retreat. 


Nevertheless, the fact that the system could be countered should not be 
allowed to disguise the fact that it brought the French ten years of almost 
unbroken victory on the field of battle. The fluidity, aggressiveness, élan 
and mobility of the French infantry proved too much for a succession of 
Austrian, Prussian, Spanish, Russian and Neapolitan armies. Properly 
applied, it held the secret of tactical success against opponents committed to 
rigid concepts of linear tactics; only when improperly executed—or when 
faced by the tactical genius of Wellington and the proverbial coolness of his 
British troops—did the system fail and lead to disaster. 
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French tactical formations (continued): massive columns as used at 
Wagram and Waterloo 


Passing on from the infantry to the cavalry, we come across the one arm of 
the Revolutionary Armies which was a patent disgrace, and which needed 
the greatest amount of careful attention before it could be brought up to a 
sufficiently high standard to enable it to face its European counterparts with 
any reasonable chance of success. Napoleon was determined to organize his 
cavalry on a rational basis, and fully appreciated its significance. “Cavalry 
is useful before, during and after the battle,”?* he wrote on one occasion. 
“General Lloyd asks what is the use of large amounts of cavalry. I say that it 
is impossible to fight anything but a defensive war, based on field 
fortification and natural obstacles, unless one has practically achieved 
parity with the enemy cavalry; for if you lose a battle, your army will be 
lost.” He was also quite clear about the qualities required by a successful 
mounted arm: “Cavalry needs audacity and practice; above all it must not 
be dominated by the spirit of conservatism or avarice.”2° He saw that 
success could only be achieved through a combination of speed, shock, 
good order, carefully maintained formations and the correct use of reserves; 
but of all these requirements he placed discipline first. 


His first reform was to separate the heavy cavalry from that of the line, and 
both from the light horse. In the past the distinction had often been rather 
blurred. Now, in the Grande Armée, every type of cavalry was carefully 
categorized and given specific roles. First in order of precedence was the 


heavy cavalry. There were two varieties: the backbone of the force were the 
cuirassiers, heavy men wearing steel helmets and breast and backplates, 
riding huge horses, wielding long straight swords, and also armed with a 
pair of pistols apiece and later carbines. Eventually there were 14 regiments 
of French cuirassiers (besides one of Dutch origin) each holding 1,040 
troopers divided into four squadrons of two companies or troops each. The 
second component force of the “heavies” was formed by the two regiments 
of carabiniers; their organization and weapons were identical to those of 
the cuirassiers, and, after 1809, when they first adopted steel helmets and 
cuirasses, they were barely distinguishable from their colleagues. Napoleon 
was insistent that heavy cavalry should be formed into autonomous 
divisions, and both the cuirassiers and the carabiniers figured prominently 
in the cavalry reserve. Their role was primarily a battle function; using their 
formidable size and weight, they were expected to ride down their mounted 
adversaries, and then charge into and exploit the breaches blown through 
the enemy infantry lines by the artillery. They certainly presented the most 
awesome and formidable sight in action, but the major administrative 
difficulty they imposed was that of finding replacements and remounts of 
sufficient standard. 


The cavalry of the line comprised 20 or 30 regiments of dragoons. In the 
early eighteenth-century these troops had really been mounted infantry, but 
in the Grande Armée they became increasingly regarded as a true cavalry 
shock force wielding /’arme blanche. However, the dismounted role was 
still resorted to (especially in Spain and during the later years of the Empire 
when horses became harder to procure). There were generally 1,200 
dragoons to a regiment—organized in five squadrons—but after 1812 it was 
customary to find three squadrons à cheval and two a pied. They were 
armed with a sword, dragoon musket,“ bayonet and pistols, and habitually 
wore a brass helmet. Their functions were many and various; their 
suitability for both mounted and dismounted action made them particularly 
adaptable. They were often engaged in the cavalry screen and frequently 
served as flank guards to the Grande Armée on the march. They guarded 
lines of communication and executed raids and special missions. Although 
at one period they almost suffered eclipse owing to the experiment of 
incorporating large numbers of inexperienced conscripts in their ranks, by 
1813 they represented the best surviving cavalry of the French army. 
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French tactical formations (concluded): successive formations adopted by 
Morand š division at Auerstadt 


Numerically the largest and reputedly the most dashing part of the French 
mounted arm was formed by the light cavalry. These adventurous troopers, 
the darlings of the ladies, wore the brightest and most extravagant uniforms 
and were expected to maintain the highest standards of bravery and 
application on active service and the highest degree of swaggering bravado, 
boasting, swearing, gambling and (less officially) dueling, on all other 
occasions. There were three main and several subsidiary varieties; the 
backbone of the light cavalry was formed by 10 to 13 regiments of hussars 
(who sported the most dazzling uniforms of all) the 30 regiments (by 1811) 
of rather less showy chasseurs-à-cheval, and the lancers. At first there were 
only two regiments of lancers—both of Polish origin—and these should 
properly be termed chevaux legers until 1809, for only in that year was the 
lance added to their equipment (although its value as a weapon had been 
appreciated some time before after contact with the Cossacks). 
Subsequently Napoleon converted six French dragoon regiments and the 


Hamburg dragoons into lancers (1811), and the Imperial Guard cavalry 
came to include two famous regiments—the Polish and the Dutch. They 
were armed with a brace of pistols and a saber in addition to the lance, but 
the proper use of the latter weapon took a great deal of training and practice 
to perfect. The hussars and chasseurs-à-cheral shared similar equipment— 
saber, carbine and pistols. They were frequently brigaded together (their 
regiments containing anything between 1,200 and 1,800 men, four to eight 
squadrons), but only the latter were expected to fire from the saddle as 
mounted skirmishers. In addition to these three main varieties of light horse, 
there were the éclaireurs-a-cheval (1814) attached to the Young Guard, the 
gendarmerie d’élite, 300 specially selected troopers (formed in 1801) 
responsible for the Emperor’s safety and the enforcement of his orders 
throughout the army; and lastly the Mamelukes, a force of cavalry first 
raised in 1803, who retained their oriental costume, were armed with a 
scimitar and blunderbuss besides pistols and daggers, and also formed part 
of the Guard cavalry (being brigaded with the chasseurs-à-cheval of the 
Imperial Guard). 


The roles of the light cavalry were particularly arduous. Protected by the 
cavalry of the line, they were charged with many reconnaissance duties and 
invariably saw service with the advance guard, the rear guard and the flank 
screens of the army. When contact was made with the main enemy force, 
they were expected to pin him down, reduce his advance or retreat to a 
crawl by carrying out continual harassing attacks, and thus delay his 
occupation of favorable positions for as long as possible; their training was 
designed to enable them to change from column into line in the twinkling of 
an eye, and they were also thoroughly practiced in the complicated 
maneuvers necessary to change front and fall on the enemy’s flank. Once 
the battle was over, they either covered the retreat or conducted the pursuit 
à l’outrance, preventing the shattered enemy formations from regrouping 
and recovering their morale, exploiting the success to the uttermost. “After 
Jena,” Napoleon remarked, “the light cavalry capitalized the victory all on 
its own,” driving the Prussians all the way to the Baltic and capturing 
fortresses and strong cities as well as thousands of stragglers. “Without 
cavalry, battles are without result”?7 was his conclusion at St. Helena. 


Apart from the dragoons (who had an additional fire function), the French 
cavalry tactics were all based on the shock action of massed mounted 
charges. These were carefully graduated. The squadrons would move off at 
a trot until they had covered a third of the distance separating them from 
their objective; the pace would then quicken to a canter, which would 
develop into a gallop about 150 yards from the enemy; only for the last 50 
yards would the horses be allowed their head and a full-speed charge 
develop. The delivery of a cavalry charge required careful calculation, 
enlightened leadership and strict discipline. If the charge a /’outrance was 
launched too early, the horses would reach the foe blown-out; if the 
infectious excitement got out of hand, the troopers might charge beyond 
their target and fail to rally and reform, and it was in the minutes 
immediately after the completion of a charge that the attacking force was 
most vulnerable to counterattack. Moreover, it was extremely important to 
ensure whenever possible that a cavalry attack was well supported by both 
infantry and guns. Cavalry on their own were at a decided disadvantage 
against steady infantry, providing the latter kept their heads and formed 
Square in time, and consequently interarm cooperation and coordination 
was a vital tactical consideration. What could happen when these 
requirements were ignored was amply shown at Waterloo, where the 
repeated but inadequately supported massed charges of Kellermann’s and 
Milhaud’s cavalry were beaten off with heavy loss and relative ease by the 
fire-fringed and bayonet-bristling Allied squares. 


The popular image—disseminated by many a romantic battle painting of 
the mid-nineteenth-century—of the gallant French “beau sabreur” cavalry 
general charging into action several hundred yards ahead of his spurring 
squadrons presents an appealing if militarily inaccurate picture of what 
actually took place on such exciting occasions. No doubt the Murats, 
Grouchys and Lasalles did take up such exposed positions at the very 
beginning of a mounted attack, for the reasons of demonstrating the right 
direction for the mass to follow and of inspiring the individual troopers to 
deeds of gallantry. However, it is equally certain that the generals did not 
retain their impressive leads for long. As their thundering squadrons slowly 
worked up from walk to trot, from canter to charge, the brilliantly bedecked 
commanders would begin to rein in—albeit almost unnoticeably—and the 
nearer the attack came to the enemy, the smaller the gap would become 


between the leader and the led. It was rarely the business of a general to 
engage the entire enemy army at sword point—and never his duty to do so 
in foolhardy if splendid isolation—and it is this author’s contention that by 
the time the point of impact or even effective musketry range was reached, 
the beplumed marshals and generals would be found several hundred yards 
behind their lines of cheering and spurring cavalry. Otherwise the senior 
officer casualties of “l'arme blanche” would inevitably have been 
prohibitive, and promotion prospects for more junior officers seeking “one 
crowded hour of glorious life” would have proved equally unrealistic! 


However, Napoleon and his cavalry leaders, most especially Murat, Lasalle 
and Grouchy, transformed the French mounted arm from a laughing-stock 
into a very redoubtable weapon. As a screening force the light cavalry never 
surpassed its achievement in concealing the Grande Armées rapid march 
from the Rhine to the Danube in 1805; its battle quality steadily improved 
from 1806 onward as large numbers of superior Allied horses fell into 
French hands alongside the other trophies of war. The heavy cavalry 
probably saw its greatest hour at Eylau in 1807; in pursuit, the follow-up 
after Jena forms an accepted historical masterpiece. 


As might be expected, the French artillery service under Napoleon’s 
inspiration formed one of the most impressive arms of the Grande Armee. 
“Great battles are won by artillery,” wrote the Emperor to Prince Eugene,28 
and he spared no pains to see that his armies possessed a sufficiency of 
cannon. One of his early tasks as First Consul had been to “militarize” the 
civilian drivers, and from that time on the efficiency as well as the size of 
the arm increased by leaps and bounds. “This militarization of the services,” 
wrote Marmont, “had the happiest of influence on the mobility of batteries 
and their rates of fire.”?? In the Consulate period there were eight regiments 
of “foot”! artillery, six of “horse,” two battalions of pontonniers and eight 
battalions of the new artillery train troops—totaling 28,000 men. In 1813 
there were nine artillery regiments à pied, each containing 27 companies of 
guns (batteries in modern parlance, usually consisting of six cannon and 
two howitzers each); there were still six regiments a cheval, consisting of 
either six or seven companies apiece. The pontonniers had received an 
additional battalion to bring their strength up to three (84 companies in all). 
The train troops were also serving on their old establishment of eight 


battalions—but with 14 companies in each; additional to these formations 
were the three artillery regiments of the Imperial Guard (two “foot,” one 
“horse”), and two battalions of the Guard trains. By this date, the “‘first- 
line” strength of the artillery had risen to 80,000 gunners, and if the 
considerable numbers of coastal and garrison artillerymen are added to this 
figure, the total personnel serving in the arm reaches the figure of 103,000 
men. To explain the greatly enlarged numbers of gunners, but the relative 
stability in the number of their major formations, it would seem that the 
general practice was to add new companies to existing regiments rather than 
to create entirely new units. 


Of course, the French artillery was the arm least affected by the purges and 
emigrations of the Revolution; by 1800, moreover, it had accumulated no 
less than eight years’ unbroken experience of active campaigning, and the 
élite section of the horse artillery had been on a basis of six regiments since 
1794. The old system of unharnessing the horses on the edge of the 
battlefield and thereafter dragging the guns into position by hand (a 
laborious procedure made necessary by the unreliable quality of the original 
civilian drivers) had given place to their being drawn right into action by 
their horse teams. The most expert guncrews could loose off as many as 
five rounds in a minute, but the average rate of fire appears to have been in 
the region of two and a half rounds; thus a battery of six cannon could loose 
off a total of 15 shots in the space of 60 seconds. The universal use of 
prepacked rounds (containing charge, wad and ball) helped shorten the time 
needed to reload, and so did the practice of immediately reloading the 
cannon after discharge without first running them back. The second and 
later shots were usually let off quicker than the first, for the gun barrels had 
two positions—one for movement and one for firing—and it took a short 
additional time to change from one to the other at the commencement of 
action. 


During the years of the Amiens peace, the First Consul carried through a 
thorough overhaul of the equipment, and what was known as the “System 
of the Year XIII’ emerged. The numbers of guns were considerably 
increased, and the overall administration simplified, but the most important 
reforms related to the types and calibers of guns themselves. Originally, the 
Republican artillery (patterned on the Gribeauval system) had consisted of 


12-, 8- and 4-pounders, and 6-inch howitzers. The First Consul changed this 
equipment in three important respects. In the first place he decided to 
replace the 4-pounder (originally the “regimental” guns attached to each 
battalion) with the larger 6-pounder. The basic reason for this change was 
the large number of Austrian and Prussian 6-pounders captured by the 
French army between 1794 and 1800; it seemed logical to adapt the French 
artillery to its foes’ counterparts in order to cannibalize captured equipment 
and ammunition. This change also led to the eventual abandonment of 
regimental artillery—the new pieces were excessively heavy to accompany 
the battalions into action without imposing a serious drag on the mobility 
and versatility of the infantry. Napoleon’s second change was to replace 
many of the 8-pounders with a greater allocation of 12-pounders in order to 
achieve greater hitting-power and range on the battlefield; and thirdly, he 
substituted a proportion of 24-inch howitzers for some of the less effective 
6-inch version. It is interesting to note the various formations to which the 
different types of guns were usually attached. The 8- and 6-pounders 
formed the greater part of the artillery attached to advanced guards and 
placed in divisional reserves, though probably as much as 50 per cent of the 
army’s allocation of these calibers were held in the artillery reserve (mostly 
in the horse artillery batteries). Similarly, the greater proportion of the large 
12-pounders were placed in the corps and army artillery reserves, while the 
6-or 24-inch howitzer provided one third of the divisional artillery. 
Napoleon could never have too many guns, but he rarely reached the 
numbers he required. 


Artillery of la. Grande Armée: ranges, gun crews, ammunition, etc. 


From 1809 onward, the French reverted substantially to the use of 4- 
pounders in the role of regimental artillery, but this was, generally speaking, 
a retrograde step, adopted to counteract the declining quality of the infantry 
rank and file. By 1813, the waning of the Empire and the quality of its 
troops was becoming patently evident, and Napoleon optimistically set 
himself the target of providing five guns for every thousand men, including 
cavalry, gunners and train servers. This target he never attained, however; 
perhaps the greatest concentration of fire achieved was at Leipzig, where 
the French deployed 600 guns—approximately one cannon per 300 men, or 
three per thousand; but on the same occasion the Allies fielded some 900 
pieces. 


The French used four types of artillery ammunition. First, the normal round 
shot, which fitted the bore of the cannon. Secondly, canister shot, 
sometimes called case shot, which was basically a tin container filled with 
musket balls. There were three varieties of this: for long-range work (up to 
600 yards) a smaller number of larger balls were contained in the tin 
(sometimes referred to as grapeshot); for closer ranges, more numerous but 
smaller projectiles were packed into the container (sometimes termed 
langridge); and a third type, called “bar shot,” consisted of a solid iron bar 
running down the center of the tin with musket balls packed around it. 
Thirdly, there were explosive shells, hollow roundshot filled with 
explosives and detonated by a burning fuse, used by the howitzers. 
Fourthly, there was redhot shot, heated on special grids in ovens; as this 
required special equipment for its preparation, it was commonly employed 
only by coastal batteries and other permanent gun positions. One type of 
ammunition never employed by the French at this period (but used by the 
British army with devastating effect) was shrapnel—a hollow roundshot 
filled with a mixture of explosive and musket balls, detonated by an 
adjustable fuse. The English also experimented with rudimentary rockets 
(the invention of Captain Congreve), but these were at best very unreliable; 
however, they proved of use for setting fire to towns and stampeding horses 
on the battlefield. 


French 6" Howitzer, two of which were habitually attached to each artillery 
battery of the Grande Armée 


French 8-pounder field gun—captured at Waterloo 


Hard shot was generally employed against fortifications and formed bodies 
of troops; canister for antipersonnel work; shells for destroying buildings. 
Undoubtedly more rounds of hard shot were fired than of any other variety 
of ammunition. This could be employed in two ways: first, as direct fire; 
second, as ricochet fire (usually the more effective of the two, except after 
heavy rain or snow). The advantages of ricochet fire were the following: it 
considerably extended the range of effective fire; and every time the shot hit 
the ground (each bounce incidentally traveled exactly half the distance of its 
predecessor) it sent up fragments of rock, stone or earth which inflicted a 
higher proportion of casualties.“ 


As Napoleon saw it, the artillery was expected to fulfill three roles on the 
battlefield. First, at the opening of the action, the divisional and corps 
artillery had the tasks of supporting the infantry and at the same time 
battering away at the enemy’s points d'appui, thus lowering both his morale 
and his resistance capability. Then, as the precursor to the main attack 
against the selected weak point of the enemy’s line, the greater part of the 
artillery reserve would be rushed to the front (led by the horse batteries at 
the gallop) to lay down an intensive bombardment, assisted by every 
available corps and divisional gun, in order to batter a breach into which the 
masse de décision could plunge. Then, thirdly, in the pursuit (or 
withdrawal) phase, the horse artillery was ordered to accompany and 
support the light cavalry, filling gaps in the line when necessary (as after 
Jena). 


Artillery tactics were varied. As a general rule, however, Napoleon placed 
great reliance on massed batteries of 100 or more guns to batter his foes 
into submission; the great batteries employed at Eylau, Wagram, Borodino 
and Waterloo are four cases in point. “The artillery, like the other arms, 
must be collected in mass if one wishes to attain decisive results”?! It also 
became customary for the guns to be very boldly handled. At the opening of 
an action, the corps and divisional artillery would often ride out in front of 
the infantry, and, unlimbering at less than 500 yards’ range from the enemy 
line, commence fire with canister shot with no more ado. As the battleline 
moved forward, the artillery would generally relimber and advance. Perhaps 
the most famous use of guns in this aggressive fashion was at Friedland 
where Brigadier Sénarmont moved his cannon forward by fantastically 
rapid bounds until he was engaging the Russians at point-blank range... 
Similarly, at Wagram, General Drouot covered himself with glory by his 
handling of the Guard artillery at the crisis of the battle. The effect of the 
French bombardment could, however, be adversely affected by unfavorable 
weather conditions. Had it not rained the night before Waterloo the Allied 
army would certainly have suffered far more damaging casualties. As it 
was, however, most of the shot hurled at Wellington’s troops holding Mont- 
St.-Jean buried themselves in the ground, and ricochet fire was out of the 
question. 


To draw together the threads of the last dozen pages, let us summarize the 
tactical sequence of an imaginary Napoleonic battle. As will be seen, the 
true secret of success in the field lay in the careful coordination of cavalry, 
infantry and guns into one continuous process of attack, each arm 
supplementing the activities of the other two. Through interarm cooperation 
lay the road to victory. 


At the outset, a heavy bombardment would be loosed against the enemy 
formations, causing fearful losses if they failed to seek shelter, and 
generally lowering their power of resistance. Under cover of this fire, 
swarms of voltigeurs would advance to within musketry range and add a 
disconcerting “nuisance” element by sniping at officers and the like. This 
preliminary phase would be followed by a series of heavy cavalry and 
infantry attacks. The secret of these was careful timing and coordination. 
The first cavalry charges were designed to defeat the hostile cavalry and 
compel the enemy infantry to form squares rather than to achieve an 
immediate breakthrough. This task was left to the hurrying infantry 
columns, which under ideal circumstances would have moved up to close 
range before the horsemen fell back, and before, therefore, the enemy could 
resume his linear formation. Clearly, a unit drawn up in square or 
rectangular formation could produce only a greatly reduced output of fire in 
any one direction, and this diminution of firepower enabled the French 
columns to get to close grips without suffering phenomenal casualties— 
providing all went well. If the attack succeeded, the newly deployed French 
infantry would blaze a gap through the enemy lines; their accompanying 
batteries of horse artillery would unlimber and go straight into action at 
point-blank range, and finally the French cavalry, after reforming, would 
sweep forward again to exploit the breakthrough. 


How could this system of continuous, all-out attack be countered by an 
adversary on the defensive? 


Wellington and his generals were more successful at devising countermoves 
to these tactics than their Prussian, Austrian or Russian allies. To minimize 
the effect of the preliminary bombardment and confuse the enemy, great use 
was made of reverse slopes and other natural cover whenever possible. Very 
often only the artillery would be in sight along the crest of the ridge. The 


British gunners would pour fire at the advancing enemy horsemen, 
changing from ball to canister as the range shortened, at the very last 
moment abandoning their pieces to run for the shelter of the nearest square, 
taking their rammers and other movable equipment with them. The French 
cavalry would then swirl vainly around the silent guns and fire-fringed, 
bayonet-bristling squares, line after line of horsemen breaking against them 
like waves against a rock. When at length they fell back, the British infantry 
would hastily reform their line and prepare to meet the advancing French 
infantry, while the British cavalry harried the retiring French horsemen. 
Clinging onto the head of the advancing French columns, British light 
infantry in extended order would fight a slow withdrawal, trying to gain 
time for their red-coated comrades to complete their evolutions. Then an 
ominous silence would fall on the British line. The enemy would come 
cheering and panting up the slope, but as he came closer his ardor would 
noticeably cool in the face of the silently-ranged lines of British 
infantrymen. When the range was right, volley after volley would tear into 
the head of the columns, often bringing them to a standstill. Wellington on 
occasion ordered units forward to form new lines facing the flanks of the 
French mass, thus hemming it in on several sides. After this murderous fire 
had taken its full toll on enemy men and morale, the British commander 
would judge the right psychological moment, call for a cheer, and fling his 
line forward in a bayonet charge, which frequently sent the French reeling 
back in hopeless disorder. Only when the French had wearied themselves 
with a whole series of fruitless attacks would the British assume the 
offensive, sending cavalry, infantry and guns forward to rout the enemy and 
clinch the victory. 


Before concluding with an examination of Napoleon’s staff system and his 
methods of command, a quick glance must be made at the supporting 
services of La Grande Armée. Among these the engineers formed a very 
important arm. As General Foy wrote in his Organisation Militaire: “The 
sappers raise permanent and field fortifications; they attack and defend 
fortresses. They accompany the army to war. On these three counts alone 
one can rest assured that no other military organization in the World 
possesses a higher degree of ability and patriotism than exists in our corps 
of engineers. Alexandria, Antwerp, Juliers—and five hundred more places 
constructed, restored or augmented—these achievements prove that the arts 


of Vauban have not fallen into decadence in the hands of the Marescots, the 
Chasseloups and the Haxos. All Europe has been covered by our redoubts 
and entrenchments...,”°2 In size, the corps of engineers remained small; it 
never totaled more than 10,000 men. But it must be remembered that the 
bridging trains and other quasi-engineer units were integral parts of the 
artillery trains. Moreover, the work of the seven regular battalions of 
engineers was greatly supplemented by pioneer battalions made up of 
prisoners of war or Allied troops. A special section charged with the making 
of maps was later developed, and a number of supernumary engineer 
officers were attached to every headquarters formation. Although engineer 
troops were not intended to be employed as combatants in actual battle, 
they nevertheless often performed sterling service under murderous fire; 
thus in 1809 it was the sappers who built, maintained and repaired the 
bridges over the Danube during the battles of Aspern-Essling and Wagram, 
while in 1812 they undoubtedly underwent their finest hour at the crossing 
of the Beresina where the pair of bridges they extemporized and kept in 
service represented all the difference between survival and destruction for 
the remnants of the Grande Armée.” 


The relaying of messages and news to and from the front was the 
responsibility of the Military Telegraph Service, a small organization of 
highly trained operatives. These troops manned a series of semaphore signal 
stations linking the great cities of the Empire and kept Paris in contact with 
the front; under good conditions messages could be passed at 120 miles an 
hour. As the front advanced, a series of flag relay posts were established to 
link the Emperor’s headquarters with the nearest permanent semaphore 
station. However, bad weather—above all, snow or fog—could render the 
entire system inoperable and lead to critical delays. Thus the majority of 
messages were still conveyed on horseback, the military postal service 
running a relay service of mounted messengers and mail coaches to keep 
the Emperor in contact with the ministries in Paris. 


The care of the sick and wounded was entrusted to medical officers and 
orderlies attached to every formation down to regimental level. In essentials 
the medical service remained a very rudimentary affair, although under 
Surgeon-General Larrey every effort was made to improve its efficiency, 
including the establishment of horse-drawn ambulance companies in 1809. 


However, every sort of medical equipment from bandages to surgical 
instruments were invariably in short supply, and the degree of efficiency 
attained depended greatly on the attitude of the various corps commanders, 
who controlled the medical funds. For example, Davout was conscientious 
to a fault; Massena, on the other hand, appropriated the cash to his “little 
savings.” The attendants were armed in the same fashion as line infantry, 
and were regarded as combatants. 


Supply and logistical support was one of the least efficient branches of the 
Imperial Army. In the interests of mobility and self-dependence, the needs 
to “live off the countryside” and to “make war support war” were constantly 
reiterated. Originally, the provision of supplies was entrusted to civilian 
contractors, but these proved so fraudulent and inefficient that Napoleon 
replaced them with carefully picked intendants, one being appointed for 
each rear-support area. In 1809 he also introduced nine battalions of supply- 
train troops, responsible for the establishment of forward depots, convoys 
and front-line distribution, and in 1812 these were augmented to a total of 
22 formations, but at best they provided a mediocre service. This was not 
through any lack of application on the part of the commissaries and their 
assistants. The poor condition of most European roads (especially those east 
of the Niemen and south of the Pyrenees) and the customary rapid rate of 
advance of the formations of the Grande Armée made it virtually 
impossible for the bulky and slow-moving wagon trains to keep up. For 
most campaigns, Napoleon restricted the amount of supplies carried in the 
supply trains to between four and seven days’ rations of flour and biscuit, 
intending that these stores should be issued only when the army was in 
close proximity to the foe, a circumstance which precluded any possibility 
of the men foraging for themselves in the normal manner. Faced by the 
largely barren and uninhabited wastes of Russia in 1812, the Emperor 
attempted to improvise a more comprehensive supply system relying on 
flotillas of river boats as well as wagon convoys for the movement of vast 
quantities of supplies from Danzig and Kônigsberg to the front. These 
arrangements, however, soon broke down, and the army that traveled to 
Moscow marched on largely empty stomachs. The troops that retreated 
therefrom fared even worse, but this was mainly a matter of disciplinary 
breakdowns rather than of short supply; for, paradoxically, as the Grande 
Armée retreated it repeatedly came upon well-stocked rear depots (at 


Smolensk and Vilna, for instance), but the troops wrought havoc with these 
much-needed supplies, wasting and destroying what they could not gorge 
on the spot. Thus problems of distribution and control rather than of actual 
provision were the aspects of logistics that proved insoluble. 


The methods employed to raise troops during the earlier years of the Revolutionary Wars were 
varied. In January 1791 the Assembly called for 100,000 “volunteer auxiliaries” to supplement 
the standing army. Fewer than a third of this number materialized. Consequently, in June, a 
desperate government decreed that one out of every twenty National Guardsmen was to be 
made liable for front-line service. The result was still unsatisfactory, and the government again 
called for volunteers from the Départements later in the year. Eventually perhaps 40,000 
“Volunteers of 1791” made their appearance, but an over-idealistic government then gave them 
the option of quitting the armies on two months’ notice—an opportunity which almost all 
availed themselves of that same winter. Its army melting away, the panic-stricken government 
decreed a new levy in May 1792, but it was two months before the idea of /a patrie en danger 
caught the popular imagination as Austro-Prussian armies converged on the frontiers. The 
response was then enormous, and soon large numbers of “fédérés”—keen if untrained and 
undisciplined—were on their way to the front. These new units, however, squabbled 
incessantly with the remnants of the “Volunteers of 1791,” while the regular formations 
scorned both with equal disdain. Despite these internal divisions, this was the army which 
fought at Valmy. However, by the end of the year, the most pressing crisis being over for the 


time being, many “fédérés” deserted and ravaged the countryside of France in roving bands. 


The renewed crises of 1793—most especially the mass desertion of officers 
inspired by General Dumouriez’s defection to the Allies—clearly called for 
more extreme measures. The Committee of Public Safety consequently 
passed the Réquisition law (August) which made all males between 18 and 
25 liable for military service for the duration of hostilities. This /evée-en- 
masse produced nearly half a million recruits (at least on paper), and 
represents the true beginning of conscription. This term, however, was not 
formally employed until September 1798, when General Jourdan, Minister 
of War, implemented his Conscription Law which subdivided available 
manpower (within the former age limits) into five classes according to age 
and marital status. 


Selection within the class group was by lot. 


For an explanatory note on the different types of French troops, see Glossary. 


See Ch. 20, p. 226. 


See picture, pp. 294-95. Squares were usually drawn up so as to be mutually supporting, each 
presenting the angle of a corner toward the enemy and thus making it possible to sweep the 
intervals between the various squares with a devastating crossfire. The apex of the squares also 
tended to channel the enemy horsemen into two streams, somewhat after the fashion of a 


breakwater, thus diverting them into the prepared “killing ground.” 


See diagram, p. 351. 


A shortened version of the Charleville musket, measuring (without bayonet) approximately 37 


inches in length. 


Marshal Marmont was directly responsible, under the Emperor, for almost all the reforms 
carried through in the artillery arm under the Empire. 


The distinction between “foot” and “horse” artillery was that in the former the gunners 
marched alongside their pieces, while in the latter they were mounted or rode on the limbers: 


artillerie volante were all mounted to achieve additional mobility. 


In 1805, the total number of artillery pieces available (including garrison guns) was as follows: 
heavy, 4,506; intermediate and light, 7,366; howitzers, 8,320; mortars, 1,746. 


See diagram of ranges, etc., pp. 358-59. 


See Ch. 58, p. 579. 


See Ch. 73, p. 840. 


33 
IMPERIAL HEADQUARTERS 


The control, coordination and direction of half a million men presented 
gargantuan difficulties in the days before radio telegraphy, but the Grand- 
Quartier-Général of the Imperial Army was a complex and many-sided 
organization that proved capable of at least reasonable efficiency. Although 
it never matched the standards of the later Prussian staff system, first 
created by Scharnhorst and Gneisenau during the years of Prussia’s rebirth 
after the cataclysm of Jena, it was nevertheless the first fully comprehensive 
staff organization to make its appearance. Napoleon’s headquarters was 
charged with the task of governing France and the Empire as well as the 
direction of its huge armies, and consequently there is little wonder that it 
became a vast organization of varying efficiency. Even in 1805 
headquarters numbered more than 400 officers and 5,000 men, but by 1812 
it had grown to far vaster proportions, containing no less than 3,500 officers 
and more than 10,000 men (including clerks and escort troops). 


How was Imperial Headquarters organized? From the outset it should be 
appreciated that from 1805 there were invariably three main branches, each 
being further subdivided into numerous sub-sections or departments. First, 
and by far the most important part of Imperial Headquarters was the 
Household or Maison, Napoleon’s personal staff organization. Secondly, 
there was the General Staff of the Grand Army, presided over by Berthier. 
Thirdly, there was the staff of the General Commissary of Army Stores who 
looked after all matters pertaining to the acquisition, transportation and 
distribution of supplies of all sorts. These branches were invariably in 
existence, and were integrated by means to be described below, but on 
certain important campaigns a whole cluster of subsidiary staffs would also 
accumulate around the “big three,” swelling the number of personnel who 
could accurately be termed “members of the staff’ to truly phenomenal 
proportions. For example, Napoleon would often insist on being 
accompanied into the field by key representatives of the Imperial 


Government, so as to be able to conduct diplomatic and internal business at 
the same time as military affairs. On such occasions, as in 1812, at least one 
Secretary of State would accompany the army with his personal staff of 
assistants; the Minister of Foreign Affairs was another civil dignitary who 
merited a separate establishment; the Treasury also habitually sent a 
sizeable contingent. Then there were various subsidiary military 
headquarters kept in close proximity to Imperial Grand Headquarters; both 
the artillery and engineer commanders in chief maintained a substantial 
entourage; the colonel generals of the Guard possessed a special staff, while 
the Imperial Guard—which rose from the strength of a small division in 
1805 to the size of a minor army by 1812—inevitably developed a large and 
complex organization of its own. Little wonder, then, when Berthier ordered 
a full-scale review of the staff at Vilna in 1812, that an observer noted the 
parade’s resemblance to a corps drawn up in battle order. “Picture the 
massing at one place of everything belonging to the Staff,” continued de 
Fezensac; “Imagine the prodigious number of servants, led horses and 
baggage of all kinds which it dragged after it—and you will have some idea 
of the spectacle presented by Grand General Headquarters.” Of course, it 
proved impracticable to move the entire organization in one mass or even to 
assemble it at a single place, and accordingly the various components 
moved and set up their offices in accordance with a strict routine and 
carefully-designed timetable. Thus in 1812 the movement of the staff and 
all its appendages past a single point could take up to seven days, and an 
increasing degree of decentralization was encouraged. Thus the Grand 
Commissary of Army Stores would establish his headquarters some 
considerable distance behind the front, and as often as not the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs would be even further to the rear; in 1812 the latter got no 
closer to Moscow than Vilna. 


If the inner working of Napoleon’s greatest campaigns is to be fully 
appreciated, the internal organization of the three main branches of Imperial 
Headquarters merits attention. 


The Maison was the true nerve center of the French war effort; its 
composition and tasks varied enormously at different times, but it is feasible 
to distinguish between Napoleon’s personal assistants and his personal staff, 
although even here there are few hard and fast distinctions, and certain key 


individuals were confusingly included in both sections. First we will list the 
types of personal assistants who looked after the Emperor’s staffwork and 
outline their functions. 


Three men held key positions, whether at Court or in the field, and may be 
regarded as Napoleon’s right-hand men. Berthier, “small, stout, ever 
laughing, very full of business,’°* combined in his person the posts of Vice- 
Constable, Master of the Hounds, Minister of War and Chief of Staff ofla 
Grande Armée. The Prince of Neuchatel was Napoleon’s closest 
subordinate, and his duties were multifarious, although in fact he rarely 
served as more than a glorified chief clerk. Secondly there was Duroc, Due 
de Frioul, Grand Marshal of the Palace—the irreplaceable administrator— 
in charge of the Emperor’s “family” and servants, holding the power of the 
purse, supervising the organization of the household, serving as the channel 
of approach to the Emperor’s person for those seeking interviews, and 
carrying out the slightly less official role of procureur of females for the 
satisfaction of his master’s appetites. He was humorous and efficient, and 
Napoleon missed him sorely after his death at the battle of Bautzen in 1813. 
Thirdly, there was the Master of the Horse, Caulaincourt, Duc de Vicenza, 
responsible for everything connected with the stables, pages, messenger 
services and imperial escorts. He aided the Emperor to mount, invariably 
accompanied him personally, and was expected to carry a map of the area 
attached to a button of his coat, ready for instant perusal. “The Duke of 
Vicenza, five feet eight inches tall, has a severe and noble air,” recorded the 
usually acid Castellane; “Frank and loyal, he is loved and esteemed by 
all... he is an excellent general officer, very military in character.”>> 
Perhaps Caulaincourt was Napoleon’s most trustworthy servant, although at 
St. Helena his former master chose to depict him as “mindless” and “merely 
an excellent Chief of the Stables.” Nevertheless, Caulaincourt’s Memoirs 
form a vitally important source for the period 1812-14 and reveal an 
intelligence and loyalty of no common order. 


Beneath these three dignitaries a cluster of lesser lights operated. A handful 
of unattached generals was always held available in a cadre for special 
missions. There were also the official aides-de-camp (almost all of them full 
generals of the greatest distinction), headed by Mouton, Rapp and Savary; 
these key personnel were expected to be equally capable of leading a 


charge, negotiating a treaty or cooking a chicken—in other words to 
perform any conceivable duty. Each had his own staff of aides and 
attendants. Additionally, there were a considerable number of orderly 
officers (12 in 1806) who performed routine messenger duties; these were 
generally young officers of important family connections (often returned 
émigrés). 


The personnel responsible for the Emperor’s personal well-being under the 
supervision of Duroc were headed by four valets (the most important being 
Constant) and his personal bodyguard, the Mameluke Roustam, who helped 
his master on with his boots every morning and slept across the door of the 
imperial bedchamber each night. Then there were the prefect of the palace 
(Duroc’s deputy), the secretaries to the cabinet, a chamberlain, two 
equerries, four physicians, five surgeons, a paymaster, four pages (well- 
born youths destined for cavalry commissions when old enough), two 
lieutenant quartermasters of the palace and a considerable understaff of 
butlers, servants and grooms. 


The really significant part of the Maison was, however, Napoleon’s 
“Cabinet”—“‘the sanctuary of genius,” as Colonel Vachée has accurately 
described it2° The “Secretary of the Cabinet” (for a considerable time 
General Clarke) was the formal link between the Emperor’s private and 
planning staffs, belonging to both institutions. Two of these officials were 
attached to the Household by a decree dated October 22, 1804, but their 
duties were little more than secretarial; they were expected to write to the 
Emperor’s rapid dictation and find out various pieces of information at his 
request. Far more intimately concerned with the daily routine of Napoleon’s 
official life were the three private secretaries, sometimes called “masters of 
requests,” who were expected to be within call day and night. Their 
principal role was again the taking down of dictated orders, but they were 
also of importance as forming the main channel of direct communication 
between the Emperor and his ministers. Bourienne was the chief private 
secretary from 1796 to 1802, but in the end he was dismissed from the 
Household for peculation and larceny. “He was a thief to the extent of 
taking a box of diamonds from a mantlepiece,”>’ recalled the Emperor at St. 
Helena, and while Napoleon was generally tolerant of personal peccadillos 
as long as a man served him well, in the end he was forced to take notice of 


the irregularities of his Brienne schoolfellow and remove him from his 
personal staff. Thereafter, the chief position was taken over by Meneval, 
assisted by Fain (from 1808). 


The innermost nerve center of “the sanctuary of genius” was formed by the 
personnel of the Emperor’s Topographical Office. This department was 
preeminently the realm of Bacler d’Albe, who served Napoleon with hardly 
a break from 1796 to 1813, “a little dark man, handsome, pleasant, well- 
educated, talented and a good draughtsman.” He was probably the most 
indispensable of all Napoleon’s aides. He was responsible for performing 
all the staff duties connected with Napoleon’s planning sessions. He was 
entrusted with the task of amending maps and the maintenance of a large 
daily situation chart, on which every formation was marked by pins of 
different colors. This order of battle was always placed on a large table in 
the center of Napoleon’s office, and Bacler d’Albe was charged with 
ensuring that everything needful was ready at hand: the dispatch boxes, the 
field desk, the pair of compasses preset to prick an average day’s marching 
distance, and the indispensable field library of carnets (Napoleon’s 
notebooks which contained details of every French unit and enemy 
formation). and other works of reference. Bacler d’Albe undoubtedly 
helped the Emperor in his planning to a very real degree. Together they 
would crawl over the surface of the map, pressing in more pins, and cursing 
or grunting when their heads or hindquarters came into collision. Bacler 
would also be entrusted with important calculations of time and distance. 
He led a dog’s life; the Emperor’s first and last command on every day 
spent on campaign was invariably “send for d’Albe.” Eventually he was 
permitted two assistants to help him in his work, but Bacler remained the 
key man and eventually attained the rank of general. 


Whenever he rode out to visit units or command in battle, Napoleon was 
accompanied by his “little” (or battle) headquarters of hand-picked 
personnel. This invariably comprised the Chief of Staff, the Master of the 
Horse, the Marshal-of-the-Day on duty, two aides-de-camp, two orderly 
officers, an equerry, one page (carrying Napoleon’s telescope), a soldier of 
the escort (bearing a portfolio containing maps and a pair of compasses), 
Roustam, a groom and an officer-interpreter. Ahead of the entourage rode 
two more orderly officers followed by an officer and twelve cavalrymen. 


About 1,000 yards to the rear came the main escort, usually formed by four 
squadrons of the Guard Cavalry (one each from the regiments of chasseurs, 
lancers, dragoons and mounted grenadiers) under the command of a general 
aide-de-camp. For short distances or on the battlefield the Emperor rode 
specially trained Arab horses (of which Marengo was the most famous) and 
every formation down to corps level was expected to keep at least five spare 
horses available for the use of the Emperor and his immediate entourage 
should the need arise. His style was careless and unimpressive, but he was 
capable of hard and fast riding when necessary. For longer journeys he 
usually rode in a calèche or light carriage, the Master of the Horse riding at 
one window, the Marshal-of-the-Day at the other. 


For night journeys or really major moves he transferred to his post chaise, a 
specially constructed vehicle which contained a folding bed, a desk and 
special bookshelves and lockers, and could thus be used as a mobile 
headquarters as the journey proceeded. A large lantern hung at the rear of 
the coach, admitting a bright light into the interior through a special 
window, and this made continuous work even at night perfectly feasible. 


Such, then, was the regular establishment and organization of the Maison. 
Of course, its composition varied enormously at different times; sometimes 
ministers of state would be in direct attendance, at others different specialist 
officers; but 1t was indubitably the source of operational planning, the very 
“power house” of the Grande Armée. However, there was only one master 
—or indispensable member—of the entire Maison: Napoleon himself, the 
tireless mastermind and brilliant strategist. Everybody else helped but none 
decided or initiated. In this rigid centralization of power into a single person 
lay at once the strength and the weakness of the Household, of the entire 
staff organization, of the French Empire itself. 


Passing on to consider the army staff properly so-called, a world apart from 
the Maison, we find a curiously complex and disunited organization 
presided over by Berthier, with much overlapping of departmental duties 
and many notable weaknesses and omissions. The Prince of Neuchâtel’s 
army staff comprised three branches: the Private Staff of the Chief of Staff; 
the Cabinet of the Chief of Staff, and the General Staff itself. The basic duty 
of all three branches was identical: to transmit Napoleon’s orders to those 


concerned and to supervise the detailed administration of the army. There 
was no call for originality of thought or effort; Napoleon decided all, 
planned all, controlled all. The staff was merely the vehicle for the 
transmission of command and the provision of data—nothing more. 


The Offices of the Chief of Staff (which comprised the private and Cabinet 
staffs) were noted for the brilliance of their personnel, the smartness of their 
appearance, their legendary independence from and general scorn for the 
members of the Emperor’s Maison. Berthier personally controlled the 
division of labor within the staff, all appointments, all finances (aided by M. 
Dufresme) and supervised the issue of all Napoleon’s orders regarding 
troop movements, operations, the artillery and engineers, and the treatment 
of prisoners. In this huge task he was assisted by M. Salamon, his veritable 
éminence grise. The private staff consisted of a handful of generals and 
colonels and between six and thirteen aides-de-camp of lesser grade. These 
were the outward “trappings” of Berthier’s authority, but the real work was 
carried out behind the scenes by his cabinet, a dozen key civilians 
controlled by the Muster-Master-General Le Duc, seconded by the 
invaluable Salamon. 


The regular General Staff had its personnel divided into two categories: 
those officers who could be entrusted with carrying top-level messages, and 
those simply designated as “officers of the general staff,” the inferior grade. 
At the head of this organization were three assistant chiefs of staff. The 
senior of these directed staff work as a whole, kept in close touch with the 
corps’ chiefs of staff, and organized the rear areas and lines of 
communication. The second assistant was responsible for all matters 
pertaining to camps, marches and quartering. The third was in charge of the 
Army Topographical Department, which drew up daily location maps, 
directed the carrying out of patrols and reconnaissances, and conducted 
surveys. Each of these officers had his own quota of aides and assistants of 
varying ranks, and these personal staffs comprised the officers who could 
be entrusted with carrying messages. The remaining officers of the general 
staff were (in 1813) three adjutant majors, one major, seven captains, three 
commandants and six topographical engineers, assisted by numerous clerks, 
couriers, servants, etc. 


For normal purposes, the General Staff was split into three divisions, 
although the allocation of function was not permanently maintained and 
considerable interdepartmental fluidity was a consistent feature of its 
operation. Nevertheless, we can say that the first division was generally 
responsible for supervision of work, the preparation of daily orders, the 
issue of passwords, the sending of messages, letters and movement orders, 
the maintenance of muster rolls, all records and general correspondence. 
The second division was responsible for finding accommodation for the 
chief headquarters, all matters relating to military security, the provision of 
food (in conjunction with the Grand Commissary of Army Stores), and the 
establishment of hospitals. The third was concerned with the handling of 
prisoners of war and deserters, the control of conscripts and all aspects of 
military justice. The Topographical Department was always kept separate 
from these three main divisions and in fact constituted a fourth branch 
although this was never officially recognized. 


As a whole, the staff of the Grande Armée was not really a very impressive 
organization save only for size. Its organization was defective and 
unnecessarily complex; there was excessive duplication of function leading 
to inevitable mistakes, oversights and omissions; above all it was relegated 
to a minor administrative role compared to modern staffs, and its personnel 
were permitted no initiative. The Emperor once snapped “The General Staff 
is organized in such a manner that nothing is foreseen,’ but he was 
responsible for its creation. One sometimes gets the impression that at a 
pinch Napoleon could have managed very well without such an extensive 
and complex staff. At best it only relieved him of mechanical duties; at 
worst it misrepresented his orders and caused ruinous blunders. All in all 
French staff work comprised a weak link in the French military machine, 
and no small part of Napoleon’s cataclysm can be laid at its door. 


What was the Emperor’s routine? He was a hard taskmaster, but drove 
nobody harder than himself. He was wont to work an eighteen-hour day for 
long consecutive periods, and was capable of packing an immense amount 
of labor into the available time. He habitually rose shortly after midnight to 
read the latest reports sent in by the corps commanders the previous 
evening, dictated the necessary replies, issued any changes of orders, and 
then retired shortly before dawn for an hour’s further sleep. By six in the 


morning he would have dressed and breakfasted, and the main work of the 
day would begin. First he would summon Bacler d’Albe to consider future 
movements; next he often granted interviews to important personages 
desirous of seeing him personally. These matters completed, he entered his 
office, and went to his desk. There, stacks of carefully sorted documents 
would be awaiting his attention. Routine business would soon be 
completed, the Emperor scrawling brief minutes in the margins of reports, 
dictating a quick letter to one of his secretaries, or simply flinging papers 
onto the floor if he deemed them unworthy of his attention. More dictation 
and interviews followed, and by 10:00 


am. the new letters and dispatches would be back on his desk awaiting 
signature. A hasty glance through their contents and a scrawled “N” at the 
foot of each missive would be sufficient to send most on their way, but 
when a matter of grave importance was involved, Napoleon would place the 
document on one side with the remark: “Until tomorrow; night brings 
counsel.”>8 

The routine business of the day completed for the time being, the Emperor 
would call for his horse and set off accompanied by his “little headquarters” 
to inspect some unit or visit a corps headquarters. He was firmly convinced 
of the importance of a commander in chief seeing and being seen. His 
incessant inspections, reviews and parades gave him the opportunity of 
gauging the morale of his men and assessing their mettle. These occasions 
also enabled him to dispense a little more of the hypnotic attraction he 
could wield at will over almost all his men. The easy familiarity which he 
permitted the rank and file made him genuinely beloved; the passing word 
for a “grumbler,” the rough joke with a sergeant, the summoning of the 
bravest man in the unit to receive an unexpected award—these were the 
means by which he bound the troops to his service and inspired them to 
suffer ceaseless hardship and to meet the prospect of disfiguring wounds 
and death with at least a measure of acceptance. Many of his methods were 
theatrical, and deliberately so, but they had the desired effect. Every visit 
would terminate with resounding cries of “Vive l’Empereur!” and his habit 
of apparently taking the men into his confidence, explaining what he was 


trying to do and the role he was entrusting to them in the execution of his 
schemes, served to raise morale and increased the likelihood of success. In 
battle he habitually left command to his subordinates and rarely interfered, 
but when some particularly crucial attack was about to be launched he 
would often ride over to the formation concerned, and speed it on its way 
with some such phrase as “Thirty-Eighth—I know you! Take me that 
village—at the charge!” His lightest word of praise was regarded as an 
accolade by the recipient; similarly, the least expression of his displeasure 
would reduce a hardened grenadier to tears. Napoleon had few equals in the 
sphere of man-management. 


With his key subordinates and staff his methods were equally efficacious. 
Napoleon appears to have believed that the way to force the maximum 
effort out of his officers was to keep them in a state of mental alertness 
bordering on nervous anxiety. Normally his mood was fair and just, but 
nobody could ever be sure that one of those redoubtable rages (which 
Napoleon could apparently summon at will) or one of his equally feared fits 
of severity was not just around the corner. He rationed his smiles and jokes 
and had few favorites. He often played his subordinates off against one 
another, adopting the strategy of “divide and rule.” Similarly, he kept 
everybody on their toes by issuing sudden orders without any warning; 
instant execution was taken for granted—no excuses were ever entertained. 
Little notice was given of impending moves of headquarters, and Napoleon 
expected everybody to be on the road within thirty minutes of his giving the 
word. Even Berthier, who was permitted more familiarity than anybody 
else, was at times driven to near-despair by his master’s endless demands, 
criticisms and shifting moods. On one occasion in 1812, the chief of staff 
was found by Las Casas in tears: “I am being killed by hard work,” 
lamented the disconsolate Berthier. “A mere soldier is happier than I.”?? On 
another, the hapless Alexandre found himself seized by the throat while his 
master battered his head mercilessly against a stone wall. Napoleon’s 
tantrums were not to be taken lightly. 


After returning from the day’s ride, Napoleon settled down to his desk again 
to read the latest news and sign more orders, granting interviews or 
dictating replies as necessary. For further information he drew upon his 
invaluable carnets, the reports of Savary’s spies and the résumés prepared 


by Berthier. His perspiring secretaries found it difficult to keep up with the 
speed of the Emperor’s dictation as Napoleon paced up and down the room 
or tent, his racing mind devising complicated memoranda and timetables 
without the least sign of effort. Meals were haphazard affairs; a frugal 
luncheon was normally taken in the saddle or with the officer of a unit 
under visitation, and the timing of the evening meal was rarely consistent. 
However, the Emperor expected food to be ready for him at a moment’s 
notice, and the Imperial cooks accordingly often found themselves 
preparing and discarding endless meals, awaiting their master’s pleasure. 
Had not Duroc’s parsimonious eye been so strict, the surplus food would 
have found many welcoming mouths, but under the severe regimen of the 
Grand Marshal of the Palace every chicken was listed and had to be 
accounted for. 


The Emperor rarely dined alone. He usually sat down with Berthier or, in 
his absence, with Caulaincourt or Duroc; distinguished personages visiting 
headquarters were invariably summoned to share the Imperial table. His 
servants recall that Napoleon ate fast—twenty minutes being the average 
time for a meal—and as often as not in silence; he ate little and drank even 
less, but was partial to an occasional glass of his favorite Chambertin. 
Relaxation was rare, but sometimes the Emperor would play an uproarious 
game of pontoon or whist, cheating like mad and consequently always 
emerging the winner. Even Emperors and geniuses have their foibles. 


Under normal conditions, after a final conference with Bacler d’Albe the 
Emperor retired to his camp bed about eight or nine o’clock to take four or 
five hours sleep, the faithful Roustam sleeping across his door. Even then, 
however, the harassed Household could hardly relax. At any moment an 
imperious voice might be heard calling for a secretary or an aide to take 
dictation, and woe betide any individual who was away from his post, even 
momentarily, when the Imperial summons came at any hour of day or night. 
Nervous breakdowns were not unknown phenomena among the personnel 
of the Imperial entourage; the strain of serving a genius was both exacting 
and ceaseless. 


The Emperor s camp bed; the color of the drapes is green 


From the recorded recollections of his harassed associates, it is obvious that 
activity was the most obvious characteristic of the Emperor, both in the 
field and out of it. His famous letter to Josephine, dictated during the crisis 
of the Jena campaign in 1806, well illustrates the type of life the Emperor 
was wont to lead. “I am today at Gera, my dearest love, and things are 
going very well, quite as I hoped they would.... My health remains 
excellent, and I have put on weight since my departure. Yet I travel from 
twenty to twenty-five leagues each day, on horseback, in my carriage, etc., I 
retire to rest at eight o’clock and rise at midnight. I sometimes imagine that 
you will not have yet retired to bed. Ever thine.”* He was never particular 


about the conditions of his quarters; sometimes he was quartered in a castle, 
sometimes in a ruined barn, “with mud up to our knees.”*! On the eve of 
battle he would habitually bivouac in the midst of his Guard, the servants 
setting up the five blue and white tents (anteroom, study, bedroom, chief of 
staff’s office and officers’ mess tent); the lesser officials would compete for 
places around the huge bonfire which was often lit in front of the Emperor’s 
quarters. 


We have now completed our description of the Grande Armée, its staff and 
the daily life of the all-seeing and all-commanding genius who presided 
over every aspect of its operation in the field. The time has come to turn to 
the Campaign of 1805, and see the French war machine in devastating 
action. 


Napoleon’s carnets were brought up to date by his staff daily and completely renewed every 
fortnight. Those referring to military affairs were organized as follows: each regiment would 
be allocated a page, subdivided into columns, on which were entered the names of the 
commanding officer, the major, the senior officers, a list of engagements, the position of the 
depot, a list of casualties, of those presently in hospital, of recruits under training and the areas 
from which these were drawn. Other notebooks held the record of every officer in the army, 
giving his period of service, campaigns, distinctions, awards, promotion, pay. Napoleon was 


nothing if not methodical and thorough, as these carnets show. 


PART SEVEN 


NAPOLEON’S DESTRUCTION OF THE THIRD COALITION 
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INTRODUCTION THE EVE OF AUSTERLITZ 
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‘est anniversaire! vive veveereurr The cold early morning air rang to the sound of 
cheering as unit after unit of La Grande Armée flocked from their campfires 
to greet their leader. It was one of those rare, spontaneous demonstrations of 
soldierly trust and affection which warm the heart of any general. The 
Emperor was visibly affected as he moved from bivouac to bivouac amid 
the burning brands of twisted straw held aloft by the soldiers to light his 
way. “Look how happy he is!” exclaimed Sergeant Coignet of the 96th 
Regiment of Grenadiers of the Guard as he passed by. “He looked very 
touched,” recorded another eyewitness, and “moved his hand in a 
characteristic gesture as if to say ‘Thank you.’”! As the procession passed 
through an artillery bivouac the Emperor gruffly warned the impromptu 
torchbearers to keep well away from the ammunition caissons; he had no 
wish to see a fireworks display added to the general celebrations. At times 
the enthusiasm of the troops threatened to get out of hand, and the escorting 
staff officers and aides-decamp were forced to form a ring round their 
master. 


Away across the valley on the Pratzen Heights, Russian sentinels called 
their officers to report the unusual degree of activity in the French camp; a 
hurried staff conference was convened at the village of Blasowitz to discuss 
the possibility of a French night attack or alternatively an attempted 
evacuation, but little by little the commotion died away, and by 2:30 


am. all was quiet again except for the occasional exchange of musket shots 
by over-excited picquets in the vicinity of Tellnitz. 


As the Emperor lay back on his bed of straw to snatch a few hours more 
sleep, he was heard to murmur, “It has been the finest evening of my life.” 


A few hours away lay the “struggle of the Three Emperors,” or, as it is more 
commonly known, the Battle of Austerlitz. The date was December 2, 1805. 


The flag-bedecked streets of Paris en féte seemed an age away from the 
frost-coated fields of Moravia, but in point of time exactly one year 
separated them. On December 2, 1804, a gorgeously arrayed Napoleon had 
ridden in splendor through cheering crowds to the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
there to crown himself Emperor of the French in the presence of Pope Pius 
VII, the Bonaparte family, and the newly created grandees of the land. It 
was all a far cry from the austere days of the Republic, certain “old 
grumblers” of the newly-created Imperial Guard pointed out as they took 
down the revolutionary emblems from their bearskins and replaced them 
with the eagle badges; but then, much water had flown under the Seine 
bridges since 1792, and no doubt le Tondu deserved the royal honors more 
than any man alive. 


Twelve months later the Emperor and his grenadiers were again together, 
but the occasion could hardly have been more contrasting. At four in the 
morning the first bugles began to sound reveille; the day was come, and 
with it the moment of supreme testing for the Grande Armée and its master. 


However, we are anticipating events, and must return to the early months of 
1805 to trace the origins of this celebrated action. 


Literally, “The shorn one”—a nickname bestowed on Bonaparte by his Guard. 


34 
PLANS AND PREPARATIONS 


Throughout the spring and summer months of 1805, the Allied governments 
and staffs had been busily concerting plans for the coming offensive which 
would restore Europe to the territorial balance of 1789, or so they hoped. In 
due course, after much discussion, the following scheme of operations 
gradually emerged. The Aulic Council was insistent, for reasons of Austrian 
prestige, that the main imperialist effort should be made in the North Italian 
theater, and to that end the Archduke Charles was allocated 95,000 men and 
ordered to prepare for a crossing of the River Adige with Mantua, Peschiera 
and Milan as his initial objectives. In conjunction with this advance in Italy, 
the Archduke John was to secure the Tyrol with 23,000 troops and operate 
as a link between his brothers, Charles and Ferdinand. The latter, with the 
able Quartermaster-General Mack as his chief of staff and mentor, was 
under orders to advance into Bavaria with an initial force of 70,000 men to 
discourage the Elector of that country from overeager cooperation with the 
French, and at the same time to cover Kutusov’s and Bennigsen’s approach 
from the east. After being joined by two Russian armies, the Archduke 
would hand over command to the Emperor Francis for a combined drive 
through the Black Forest, Swabia and Franconia toward Strasbourg. The 
Tsar had promised that Kutusov should arrive on Bavarian soil by October 
20 with 35,000 troops, closely followed by Buxhowden’s army (40,000). 
Meanwhile, a third Russian army, some 20,000 strong, under the command 
of Marshal Bennigsen, would move on Franconia by way of Bohemia, 
charged with the duty of keeping a wary eye on recalcitrant Prussia to the 
north. In addition to these major dispositions, the Austrians decided to 
detach independent corps to serve with the Swedes in Pomerania and with 
the British in Naples, but these were regarded as purely subsidiary 
offensives, designed to distract the attention of the French and to encourage 
the dissipation of their resources. 


This comprehensive plan of operations was riddled with inconsistencies and 
blatant errors which Napoleon was not to be slow in exploiting. The Aulic 
Council, drawing on the bitter experiences of 1796 and 1800, were basing 
their whole strategy on the assumption that Napoleon would inevitably 
make his main effort in the Italian theater once more, although the present 
siting of the French army along the Channel coast should have ruled out 
such an assessment. A second error was the inexcusable failure of the 
Austrian staff to make proper allowance for the ten days’ difference 
between their calendar and that of the Russians (who still calculated dates 
after the ancient Julian system). In the event, therefore, Kutusov could 
hardly arrive on the River Inn on the scheduled Austrian date, and this 
miscalculation was to ruin the balance of the entire Allied scheme... In any 
case, the Austrians were planning to enter active operations prematurely. In 
the third place, the Austrian army in the Tyrol was unnecessarily large for a 
purely liaison role, and constituted a great waste of good troops who might 
have been far better employed in mounting diversionary attacks against 
Switzerland. A further blatant weakness in the Allied arrangements lay in 
the defective chains of high command; on the Russian side, Kutusov was 
instructed by his master, the Tsar, to obey instructions issued by the 
Austrian Emperor or the archdukes, but not by any other Austrian general. 
Even more crippling, as it proved, was the dual system of command set up 
in the Austrian Army of Germany. The Archduke Ferdinand was nominal 
commander in chief in the Danube theater (until he relinquished control to 
the Emperor), but Francis had greater faith in the abilities of General Mack 
and ordered Ferdinand to obey his own chief of staff’s directives. As a 
direct result, this chaotic muddle led to violent clashes of opinion and 
personality on several critical occasions in the first phase of the Campaign 
of 1805; delay, dissension and doubt were the only predictable products of 
such a system, and fatal they were to prove. 


Once the decision to postpone the descent on England had been finally 
taken, Napoleon put into operation a new plan of campaign based on a 
careful appreciation of known enemy strengths and probable intentions. The 
French armies could expect attack from four possible directions. Two could 
be discounted as insignificant; an Anglo-Swedish onslaught against 
Hanover from Pomerania, or an Allied descent on Naples, would have little 
effect on the major issues of the war, and in the former case such an attack 


might even persuade Prussia to throw in her lot with the French. The 
remaining two lines of attack were, however, potentially more serious. The 
able Archduke Charles might succeed in dominating North Italy and even 
invade southern France; and secondly, most dangerous of all, the armament 
on the Danube could constitute a threat to Alsace if properly handled, and, 
once the Russian armies had come up, the Allied strength in this theater 
would be impressive. 


The Emperor’s solution to this strategical problem was typical. The French 
would strike first and seize the initiative on the Danube front, straining 
every nerve to eliminate Ferdinand and Mack before the Russians could 
make their presence felt, and thereafter inflict a crushing defeat on 
Alexander I’s advancing forces. In broad outline, the French plan bore some 
resemblance to the original strategies of 1796 and 1800; at the outset of 
both of those campaigns General Bonaparte, as he then was, had envisaged 
the Danube as the key theater, and only the force of adverse circumstances 
turned the subsidiary Italian theater into the crucial area of operations on 
each occasion. This truth the Aulic Council failed to appreciate, confusing 
French expediency for French intention. In 1805, however, Napoleon was at 
last in a position to compel his subordinates to perform their allotted roles; 
there would be no more General Moreaus to compromise his plans. An 
integrated French army of unparalleled efficiency stood ready to execute his 
every order. 


In outline, the Emperor’s plan was simple enough. French troops totaling 
210,000 were to be formed into a new formation, La Grande Armée, and 
launched along the roads to the Danube by the fastest and most direct 
routes, assimilating on the way 25,000 Bavarian allies. Wheeling southward 
from the Rhine, the army would envelop General Mack’s exposed army if 
the Austrians were unwise enough to maintain their march toward the Black 
Forest under the provocation of Murat’s feint attack in that region. Lastly, it 
would be the turn of the Russian armies, and before December was out the 
two largest members of the Third Coalition should have been taught a 
lesson which it would take more than Pitt’s gold to obliterate from their 
memories. The decisive offensive in Germany would be supported by three 
other French forces: Massena was to tie down the Archduke Charles with 
50,000 troops in the Italian theater, while General Gouvion St. Cyr marched 


on Naples with 20,000 men to hinder any Allied descent in that distant area. 
Meanwhile General Brune would be left at Boulogne with 30,000 troops to 
guard against the possibility of a British descent. 


Much staff work of a brilliant nature was necessary to transform this grand 
design into a feasible project. Murat and Bertrand carried out discreet 
reconnaissances of the whole area between the Tyrol and River Main, while 
Savary, Napoleon’s chief of the planning staff, made detailed road surveys 
of the area between the Rhine and the Danube. In due course, the mature 
plan emerged, the Emperor marking off the necessary daily marching 
distances on a largescale map with his pair of dividers. The left wing of the 
Grande Armée, moving from Hanover and Utrecht, was to rendezvous in 
Württemberg; the center and right—comprising the troops from the 
Channel coast—were to mass along the Middle Rhine at Mannheim, Spire, 
Lauterbourg and Strasbourg. When all was ready, the army would move 
over the river, and while Murat and the cavalry made strong diversionary 
threats towards the Black Forest to distract Mack’s attention, seven corps 
d’armée would sweep through Germany toward a general rendezvous on 
the Danube, the axis of advance running between the towns of Pforzheim 
and Donauwörth. Once this concentration was safely accomplished, and 
Augereau’s VIIth Corps had come up from Brest to dominate the area 
between the Rhine and Upper Danube, Napoleon planned to cross the broad 
river and seize the city of Augsburg to serve as a new center of operations, 
cutting Mack’s main lines of communication. The definitive orders which 
set the army in motion were issued by Imperial Headquarters on August 26. 


This plan of campaign bears certain resemblances to the basic schemes 
underlying the maneuvers of Lodi, Bassano, Arcola and Stradella, but the 
scale of the enterprise was immeasurably larger than on any previous 
occasion; instead of a handful of divisions, no less than seven corps were 
directly involved. Nothing on this scale had ever been attempted before; in 
the mid-seventeenth-century, the great Marshal Turenne had ruled that bold 
strategic movements could be undertaken by armies of up to 50,000 men, 
and in 1704 the Duke of Marlborough had successfully marched an 
ageregate total of 40,000 troops from the Netherlands to the Danube, but 
Napoleon’s scheme involved moving more than five times that number with 


consequently far greater time and distance problems and immeasurably 
increased logistical difficulties to surmount. 


The secret of success in so bold an undertaking lay in the corps d'armée 
system. In the days of Turenne and Marlborough, the largest formation in 
common use was the brigade, and it was not until the middle years of the 
eighteenth-century that even the division made its appearance; it was the 
subsequent grouping of several divisions into corps containing elements of 
all arms that made Napoleon’s plan feasible. 


The corps system had already proved its value in a simplified form during 
the Marengo campaign of 1800, when the advantages of strategic mobility 
it conferred were tested for the first time on a reasonably large scale. In 
1805, the perfected system was to enable Napoleon to move 226 battalions, 
233 squadrons, 161 artillery and sapper companies and a general staff of 
1,108 officers, or a grand total of 210,500 men including 29,500 cavalry, 
together with 396 guns (including 58 twelve-pounders, 146 eight-pounders 
and 52 canons de six), dragged by 6,430 horses, over a distance of more 
than 200 miles in the surprisingly short time of thirteen days. The corps into 
which this vast armament was divided varied in size according to their 
proposed roles, ranging from Soult’s 41,000 to Augereau’s 14,000 men—a 
circumstance that greatly facilitated the maintenance of field security. The 
enemy might learn the approximate positions of the corps d’armée on a 
certain date, but this information in itself would give little indication of the 
battle strength of the various formations; furthermore, Napoleon’s habit of 
altering the establishment of his major units in midcampaign, even creating 
new corps as the need arose, also served to delude enemy intelligence. 


To ease the supply problem and avoid congestion on the roads of central 
Europe, each of the corps. was routed along an independent line of march, 
ensuring that only a single major formation would have to live off the 
countryside in any given area. However, it was carefully arranged that the 
corps should march within one or at the most two days’ supporting distance 
of one another. Each corps contained a division of light cavalry to screen its 
movements. 


Notwithstanding the assistance afforded by this flexible disposition of the 
bulk of the army, a vast number of preparatory tasks and administrative 
arrangements had to be accomplished before the troops could cross the 
Rhine and enter into active operations. Murat was given the task of 
organizing 22,000 troopers into the cavalry reserve, charged with a variety 
of duties which included the making of the initial feint attack, the protection 
of the army’s communications and the harassment of the enemy’s line of 
retreat, but above all, the creation of a screen between the main army and its 
adversaries. Marmont was placed in command of the artillery, much of it 
designated by Napoleon to form a reserve for employment in battle only. 
These two formations were innovations of the greatest importance and were 
destined to play vital roles in the unfolding events of the campaign. 


As speed and surprise were vital considerations, the Emperor made drastic 
reductions in the “tail” of administrative units. Revolutionary armies had 
long been accustomed to “living off the countryside” through necessity, but 
the system of local requisitions had now become an established feature of 
logistical support. In the interests of maximum mobility, the supply trains of 
the Grande Armée were issued with four days’ rations of bread and as many 
more of biscuit, to be distributed only if a major action was imminent. Even 
so, 3,500 four-horse wagons had to be requisitioned to supplement the 
regular supply services. If he was somewhat unconcerned about his men’s 
stomachs, Napoleon was determined to protect their general fitness in other 
respects, and personally intervened with the quartermaster’s department to 
ensure that every soldier was issued with two pairs of boots and a new 
cloak of warm material. 


The orders sent to Marshal Massena in North Italy left no doubt about the 
great importance the Emperor placed on the activities of the French forces 
stationed in the subsidiary theater. After stressing the need to keep the 
Austrian troops in the region too busily occupied to allow any transfers to 
the Danube front, the Emperor added a piece of sound strategical advice: “I 
recommend my brave Army of Italy to you, but do not allow them to fight 
in detachments. Eighty thousand Austrians, drawn up as they are, are no 
match for 50,000 of our soldiers provided they stay close together.”? 


Napoleon at first hoped that the Grande Armée would be able to cross into 
German territory on September 17, but this forecast proved over-optimistic. 
After delaying his own departure from Boulogne until September 3 to 
disguise the initial moves of his men, Napoleon reached Paris on the Sth to 
find trouble awaiting him. In the first place, his financiers were compelled 
to report a full-scale economic crisis. For one reason or another the tax 
yield for the previous twelve months had been disappointing, and in 
consequence there was little ready cash available in the treasury to cover 
either the high military expenses already incurred or to underwrite the 
requirements for the new campaign. Three valuable weeks sped by before 
the nation’s monetary affairs were once again in reasonable order. Nor were 
financial affairs the only problems faced by Napoleon during this time. To 
complete the ranks of the Grande Armee, it had proved necessary to call up 
80,000 conscripts one year in advance of the legally liable call-up age of 
twenty years; this move met a surprisingly united hostile reaction from both 
populace and legislature alike, and Napoleon was compelled to rush 
through the necessary legislation by means of a decree senatus consultum, 
without having recourse to the Assemblies. 


The Campaign of 1 805 on the Danube 


In the meantime, first reports were reaching the Emperor from the Rhine; 
on the 13th he learned, by way of the excellent military semaphore 
telegraph stations linking Paris with the frontier, that General Mack had 
crossed the River Inn and was advancing on Munich. A week later Murat’s 
scouting parties announced that at least part of this army had reached Ulm 
but that there still were no signs of the Russians. On receipt of these tidings 


Napoleon knew that the moment for action had come. Mack was obligingly 
blundering into the trap prepared for him; it only remained to slam the door 
behind him. The Emperor accordingly ordered that the army should cross 
the Rhine on the night of September 24-25 and commence its broad 
enveloping movement. Leaving Paris with his household (the Empress 
Josephine accompanied him for the first few days of the journey), Napoleon 
traveled rapidly eastward to rejoin his forces; the 25th found him at Nancy, 
and the following day he was at Strasbourg, ready to assume personal 
control of the unfolding operations. 


The Gregorian calendar was ten days ahead of the Julian system. 


Seven line (to include Augereau’s command), one reserve cavalry and one general reserve 


corps (August 1805). See Appendix for a detailed order of battle. 
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Twenty-four hours earlier, the first troops had crossed the Rhine and very 
soon the deception plan was in operation. Issuing out of Strasbourg, 
Lannes’ Vth Corps and part of Murat’s cavalry reserve (between them 
totaling 40,000 men) advanced boldly into the defiles of the Black Forest— 
led by Baraguey d’Hilliers’ division of dragoons—toward the initial 
objective of Freudenstadt. As was intended, these diversionary moves drew 
Austrian troops still further to the westward, and a relieved Emperor could 
write to Talleyrand on the 27th: “Everything goes well here; the Austrians 
are in the Black Forest defiles; God will it that they stay there! My only fear 
is that we shall scare them too much. The next fortnight will see many 


things happen.” 


In the event there was little need for anxiety. Mack remained as if 
hypnotized as the main French army swept toward his rear. For several days 
he was in complete ignorance of the size of the fate bearing down on him, 
for a combination of the wooded hills of the Black Forest and the eastward 
running line of the Jura Mountains concealed the magnitude of the French 
movement, while Murat’s cavalry reserve and the corps’ light cavalry 
divisions maintained an impenetrable screen between the two armies. 


The French march proceeded with almost mechanical precision under 
conditions of fine autumn weather. On October 1, Napoleon reached 
Ettingen and met the Duke of Baden; next day he pressed on for Louisburg 
where he, obtained a promise of aid from his ally, the Elector of 
Württemberg. On the 3rd, the leading elements of the army had reached a 
line between Stuttgart and Ansbach, while Lannes and d’Hilliers pressed 
forward through Pforzheim to join Ney’s VIth Corps at Stuttgart in order to 
create a strategic flank and a pivot around which the more northerly corps 
could swing for the swoop toward the Danube. The lines of communication 


snaked safely back from Stuttgart and Spire toward Durlach and thence to 
Strasbourg. 


The relatively smooth progress of the march was a triumph of careful 
planning and staff work. Morale remained extremely high as the columns 
hurried onwards, the soldiers joking that their Emperor was creating a new 
weapon of war out of their legs to replace their bayonets, but all too soon 
the fine weather broke and the gaiety of the earlier days was replaced by a 
damp and hungry dejection as weariness increased and forage became more 
difficult to obtain. Nevertheless, there were surprisingly few cases of 
desertion. Marmont’s IInd Corps lost only nine men as far as Würzburg 
when a figure of 300 would have been accepted as “normal wastage.” 


The length of the daily stages varied between 12 and 40 kilometers 
according to the requirements of the overall plan, but most units averaged 
about 30 kilometers a day. The troops formed column between four and six 
in the morning, and the day’s journey was habitually over by noon, leaving 
the afternoon free for foraging and the evening and night for rest. This 
feature of the advance bore a close resemblance to Marlborough’s 
arrangements for his march in 1704. In an attempt to ensure a fair 
distribution of local food resources, each division was allocated a camping 
and foraging area some 20 kilometers square. On the march, the infantry 
and cavalry advanced in two files along the roadsides, leaving the center 
free for the heavier equipment, the generals’ carriages and the guns. Every 
brigade had a band which was divided into three sections, playing at the 
head, center and rear of every column, each taking up the drumming in turn. 
Every hour a five-minute halt was authorized, during which the musicians 
were expected to strike up, and the last half hour of the appointed day’s 
march was also made to the accompaniment of music. A division of 4,000 
infantry occupied four kilometers of road, allowing for an interval of 100 
paces between each battalion, and a cavalry regiment took up 1,000 yards 
of roadway. The rate of march was in the region of three miles an hour, and 
it was found that this could be maintained day after day with little trouble. 


A considerable number of letters from les grognards have survived from 
this period and give an interesting picture of life in the ranks. Corporal 
Jean-Pierre Blaise of the 108th Regiment of the Line described the progress 


of his unit in an account written some years later from notes jotted down at 
the time. 


We passed in revue before the Emperor on the 8th Fructidor of the Year 13.” 
The same day we learned with joy that we were leaving the coast where we 
had been camped for two years, and were going to make war in Germany. I 
can assure you that these tidings pleased us greatly for the men had suffered 
much from boredom during the army’s long sojourn besides the sea; now, 
commanded by the Emperor, we felt certain that we would march to victory. 
The first division of our army corps set out on the 9th, followed by 
ourselves on the 11th. There is nothing worth telling you about our journey 
as far as the Rhine, which we crossed on the 5th Vendemaire of the Year 14 
without seeing the enemy. Perhaps I should mention that when we set out 
we thought we were going to Haguenau where we would be allowed a 
period of rest. We left the enemy on the right bank so as to cross the Rhine 
at Mannheim; on the 4th, every man had been issued with cartridges and 
ordered to leave all unnecessary personal effects at the depot at Frankenthal, 
being advised to carry as little as possible. After crossing the Rhine we were 
only billeted on the local people twice. The speed of our march made it 
impossible for supplies to keep pace with us, and so we were often short of 
bread in spite of all the efforts of our commanding general, Marshal 
Davout; and when we did receive some it was so bad that it was inedible.... 
Fortunately, it was the height of the potato season, and they were plentiful 
in our area. How many times did we ruin the hopes of the villagers! We 
pillaged from them the fruits of an entire year’s work. However we were, as 
you might say, forced to do so....° 


On October 2, the army began the wheel to the south, and the front steadily 
narrowed from a width of 120 kilometers on the Ansbach-Stuttgart line to 
60 kilometers by the time the troops reached the Danube between Ingolstadt 
and Donauworth. The movement resembled a door swinging on its hinges. 
On the outer edge, with furthest to go, marched the corps of Marshals 
Bernadotte and Marmont, strengthened by the Bavarian detachment, the 
former indifferently violating neutral Prussian territory by marching 
through Ansbach in the interests of speed, an act that was to have 
interesting repercussions in due course; in the center advanced Soult and 
Davout with the two largest formations; on the right, forming the pivot, 


were Ney, Lannes, the Imperial Guard and Murat’s reserve cavalry. At this 
juncture the weather became bitterly cold—rain, sleet and even snow falling 
continuously—but this did not prevent the army reaching the Plain of 
Nordlingen by the 6th; the appointed crossing-places over the Danube, 
Münster and Donauwörth, Neuburg and Ingolstadt, were now within range. 
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The Maneuver of Ulm, September 25 to October 21, 1805 


Meanwhile, what of the enemy? Although General Mack was now aware of 
the broad developments, Archduke Ferdinand seemed incapable of 
comprehending events; the rabbit remained hypnotized by the snake. 
Several courses of action were open to them. Before Napoleon reached the 
Danube they could have launched a tactical offensive against one of the 
Grande Armée southernmost columns, making full use of the superior 
Austrian cavalry to strike a rapid blow and then retire before the supporting 
French corps had time to materialize. Such a course of action would have 
slowed the French rate of advance. At the very least the Austrians might 
have taken serious steps to defend the crossings over the Danube, Lech, Isar 
and Inn, and thus prepare to fight a delaying action to give Kutusov time to 
come up on the French flank. In the event, however, the mesmerized 
Austrian generals only ordered the concentration of their outlying 
detachments in the vicinity of Ginzburg to the east of Ulm. 


So effective were Napoleon’s security measures that his opponents had little 
accurate idea of what was taking place. All mention of the move was rigidly 
excluded from the French press; the frontiers were sealed to prevent leakage 
of news; even the corps commanders were entrusted only with a minimum 


of information in case a set of captured orders might reveal the complete 
plan. Above all, it was the effective screening operations of Murat’s reserve 
and the corps cavalry divisions coupled with the speed of movement 
maintained by the entire army, that confused the enemy. 


With the Danube in sight, the French corps took up positions for the 
crossing. Half the army was to pass the river to the east of its junction with 
the Lech tributary so as to sever Mack’s communications and turn his flank 
from the north, while the remainder crossed to the west of the confluence to 
deny the Austrians the use of the Lech bridges themselves. On the night of 
October 6-7, General Vandamme seized the Donau crossings and Murat 
took possession of Munster. During the following twenty-four hours Soult’s 
corps passed through Donauworth, and Murat sent one division across the 
Danube to seize the bridge over the Lech at Rain. The same day, Davout 
reached Neuburg. Napoleon now anticipated that Mack would come rushing 
eastward in headlong retreat, and planned to destroy him in detail. “My 
intention, when we meet the foe, is to envelop him on all sides,” he wrote 
to Soult on October 3. 


To trap the enemy in this way involved closing all possible avenues of 
escape. Now that Napoleon was in the act of crossing the Danube, General 
Mack could attempt one of three things. He might try to retire into the 
Tyrol, but by so doing he would obviously be forced to abandon his mission 
of covering the approach of the Russian armies; secondly, if he were bold 
enough, the Austrian commander might launch an immediate counterattack 
along either the north or south bank of the Danube designed to catch the 
French halfway over the river and annihilate them in detail as they crossed, 
or at least force his way back toward Vienna; thirdly, he could mount 
delaying actions along the successive river lines, trading space for time. 
Napoleon felt confident that Mack would not try to retreat along the north 
bank of the Danube, for such a move would expose the road to Vienna and 
at the same time isolate the Austrians from their southern depots. 
Consequently, the Emperor felt he had little reason to fear for the security 
of his own lines of communication, which were protected by a total of 
16,000 Hessians, Würtemburgers and Badeners provided by his allies. 
However, as additional security measures, the main communications were 
rerouted from Spire to Nördlingen, and two divisions of cavalry (d’Hillier’s 


and Bourcier’s dragoons) and one of infantry (General Gazan—detached 
from Marshal Lannes’ corps), were allocated to strengthen the 
communication troops for the time being. These forces were within easy 
supporting distance of Ney’s corps, which was now moving along the left 
bank of the Danube. 


Little time was lost devising measures to block the remaining avenues open 
to Mack; the Emperor ordered the setting-up of a center of operations at 
Augsburg, and spread his corps around this center in a closely-knit web. 
Soult’s [Vth Corps was routed toward Landsberg and thence westwards to 
Memmingen to seize the main Austrian depots and close the Tyrolean 
escape route up the river Iller. To dominate the main road leading from Ulm 
through Gunzburg towards Augsburg, Napoleon despatched Murat and 
Lannes along the south bank of the Danube to act in conjunction with Ney 
to the north of the river. To guard against the possibility of intervention by 
the Russians from eastward (Napoleon had no accurate information at this 
stage as to the exact whereabouts of Kutusov), Bernadotte and Davout were 
ordered to set up a “zone of security” around Munich, with the lines of the 
rivers Isar and Lech available to them as defensive positions should the 
Russians appear in strength. Lastly, in the center of the web sat the spider; 
Napoleon retained the Guard and Marmont’s corps in the vicinity of 
Imperial Headquarters at Augsburg to serve as a strategic reserve. This plan 
allowed for every possible eventuality. Every corps was within 48 hours’ 
supporting distance of at least two neighbors (with the possible exception of 
Ney) and could therefore concentrate on any threatened sector; at the same 
time, the net was spread before General Mack’s army, and whether he 
rushed into it or stood his ground, there was no easy way of escape left 
open to him. Napoleon was evidently proud of his achievement, and this is 
reflected in the Army Bulletin of October 7: “The enemy advanced into the 
passes of the Black Forest where he planned to position himself and hold up 
our penetration. He hastily fortified the Iller, Memmingen and Ulm. 
However, our patrols which are scouring the countryside assure me that he 
has abandoned his plans, and that he appears to be gravely worried by our 
moves which are as unexpected as they are novel. This great and vast 
movement has carried us in only a few days into Bavaria, avoiding the 
mountains of the Black Forest, the line of parallel rivers running into the 
Danube valley and the inconvenience of a system of operations always 


threatened from the flank by the passes of the Tyrol; furthermore, it has 
placed us several days march in the rear of the enemy who has no time to 
lose if he is to avoid a complete disaster....”/ 


In actual fact, at this particular time General Mack was indulging in an orgy 
of false optimism. An Austrian agent had reported that he had overheard a 
lunchtime conversation in a village on the French communications during 
which rumors of a British invasion at Boulogne were mentioned. This piece 
of unfounded gossip appealed to the Austrian general and appeared to throw 
the whole situation on the Danube into a more favorable light: “If the 
enemy wished to secure Ulm, the right bank was certainly not the side from 
which to approach it, since the town itself lies entirely on the left bank. If he 
meant to invest it, then he required to be at least in equal strength on both 
banks.... But he had withdrawn practically all his strength from the left side 

. and was approaching by several roads on the south. This gave me the 
impression of a retreat rather than of an advance; for an army of the Lech, 
wishing to retire on the Rhine and knowing Ulm to be held by an enemy, 
would have acted in no other manner. The news brought me by Baron 
Steinherr, a credible witness, of the conversation he had overheard, 
coincided so well with the opinions I had already formed on the facts before 
me, that I allowed myself to accept it as correct.”® Acting on this fallacious 
conviction, Mack announced to his men that the French were now in full 
retreat for the Rhine, moving in three columns, and he ordered each part of 
his command to prepare flying columns to pursue and harry the enemy. The 
victim was fairly in the trap. 


Mack was indeed in a fool’s paradise; in the following days, the French 
moves against Ulm proceeded apace. Murat and Lannes advanced in close 
concert with Ney, linked by the bridge at Dillingen. The first sharp skirmish 
of the campaign took place on the 8th at Wertingen, when the dragoons of 
the advance guard brushed with an Austrian force of 9 battalions and one 
squadron; by the day’s close, Murat and Lannes had taken 2,000 prisoners 
and virtually destroyed the enemy. On the southern axis of advance, Soult 
was making good progress towards Landsberg, while away to the east, 
Davout had reached Dachau, and by the evening of the 11th, Bernadotte 
was within six miles of Munich. Napoleon remained at Augsburg, waiting 
for news of Kutusov, and hourly expecting tidings of a clash with Mack on 


the opposite flank. On the 11th, writing to Murat, whom he had placed in 
temporary command of the forces moving on Ulm, the Emperor stressed the 
importance of keeping his force concentrated: “The enemy, harassed as he 
is, will fight,” Napoleon prophesied, estimating Mack’s present strength at 
40,000. “It is therefore imperative that your reserve and the corps of Ney 
and Lannes, which together make some 50-60,000 men, should march as 
closely together as possible, so as to be able to reunite within the space of 
six hours in order to crush the enemy.” He further urged his subordinates to 
press on with all speed to effect Mack’s destruction before the Russians 
could arrive on the River Isar. 


The very day that his message was prepared and despatched, a crisis took 
place on the north bank of the Danube which almost involved the 
destruction of General Dupont’s division. Anticipating the Emperor’s 
orders, Murat was moving rapidly toward Ulm along the south bank, and 
being eager to concentrate his force, he ordered Ney to move over the river 
with two of his three divisions to rejoin the main body in the belief that 
Mack’s army was still all to its front. Ney complied with some misgivings, 
for he realized that his remaining divisional commander, Dupont, would be 
left very exposed on the north bank with only Baraguey d’Hilliers’ 4,000 
dragoons within close supporting distance. These doubts proved well- 
founded, for to his consternation Dupont suddenly found himself facing 
25,000 Austrians—of whom no less than 10,000 were cavalry—to the east 
of the Michelsberg Heights the very same day. Unknown to Murat, Mack 
had been so discouraged by the outcome of the Wertingen combat that he 
had withdrawn all his army into Ulm and the camp beyond, abandoning the 
tentative advance toward Gunzburg along the south bank which he had 
originally ordered on the 8th. So it was that Dupont found himself engaged 
in an apparently hopeless battle as the Austrians probed eastward along the 
north bank, hoping to sever the French communications. Retreat was 
impossible in view of the enemy’s superiority in cavalry, and so, in the best 
traditions of the French army, Dupont ordered an attack. For a whole day 
4,000 Frenchmen fought off their massively superior foes around the village 
of Albeck, and as dusk fell, Dupont found himself able to retreat toward 
Brenz. The Austrians, meanwhile, fell back into Ulm, intending to renew 
their breakout attempt the next day. Mack and Ferdinand had somehow 
missed an excellent opportunity of winning a tactical victory which might 


well have provided them with an escape route along the north bank of the 
river, severing Napoleon’s communications as they marched toward 
Ratisbon to effect the desired rendezvous with Kutusov and his Russian 
forces. 


The repercussions of this affair spread far beyond Dupont’s division. Ney 
was open to severe criticism for leaving his subordinate so isolated, but at 
least he could plead superior orders, and in consequence the main blame 
must lie with Murat. Ney had remonstrated with Murat on the morning of 
the 11th about the advisability of the proposed moves, but had been 
publicly snubbed with the words, “I know nothing of plans except those 
made in the face of the enemy.” From this incident dates the fierce hatred 
that dogged relations between the two marshals. The Emperor certainly 
placed the onus of blame on Murat when he heard what had taken place; it 
earned Murat the first of a series of crushing reprimands. 


If Murat’s erratic actions gave some cause for alarm about the western 
situation, Napoleon was soon reassured about the position on his eastern 
flank. Bernadotte reported on the 12th that Kutusov was still 180 miles 
away, and this made it possible for Napoleon to turn all his attention against 
Mack. The Emperor thereupon planned a battle to be fought near the River 
Iller on the 14th, and sent out orders for his troops to converge on that 
point. 


The plan closely resembles the outline of both the battles of Castiglione and 
Marengo. Soult was to advance from Landsberg in the outflanking role that 
had been played by Sérurier and Desaix respectively on the earlier 
occasions, while Napoleon joined Murat, Lannes and Ney with the Guard 
and Davout’s corps from Augsburg to form the force applying direct 
pressure. The Austrians were to be eliminated: “Not one is to escape,”!? 
wrote the Emperor. All day the troops moved steadily westward; the 
Emperor’s cortége soon caught up with the tail of Davout’s flagging 
columns, and to cheer on the fatigued men Napoleon addressed each 
formation in turn as he moved up the road, taking them into his confidence 
by explaining what he was trying to do. It was a calculated act of man- 
management, and it had the desired effect of raising morale and generally 
improving the standard of discipline. In both respects there was 


undoubtedly room for improvement. “It must be admitted,” wrote de Ségur, 
“that from Gunzburg to Pfaffenhoffen the army presented an aspect of the 
greatest disorder; the roads, which were full of ruts, were strewn with our 
Alsatian wagons stuck fast in the mire, with their drivers at their wits’ end, 
and with fallen horses dying of hunger and fatigue. Our soldiers were 
rushing right and left, helter-skelter across the fields; some looking for 
food, others using their cartridges shooting the game with which these 
plains abound. Hearing all this firing and the whistle of bullets, one might 
have fancied one’s self at the advance posts, and one ran quite as great a 
risk 


By the morning of the 13th the Emperor was near Ulm. Receiving firsthand 
accounts from Dupont and Ney of the strength of the enemy on the north 
bank of the Danube, Napoleon realized that the proposed Battle of the River 
Iller would never take place. He had entirely miscalculated Mack’s reaction, 
but with typical flexibility the Emperor lost no time in ordering new 
dispositions. Murat and Ney were forthwith instructed to move north of the 
river to Dupont’s relief. Several combats took place on the 14th. Moving to 
cross the Danube at Elchingen, Ney found the bridge partially demolished 
and defended by 9,000 Austrians. With great gallantry, Ney personally 
supervised the repair of the crossing under heavy fire, and then led forward 
his men to storm the town beyond, capturing in the process two enemy 
regiments. This exploit in due course earned the Marshal the title of Duke 
of Elchingen. The same day, the combat of Albeck was renewed, but Murat 
led his troops over Ney’s bridge and joined Dupont in the very nick of time 
to beat off a new attack by General Werneck’s corps and together they 
drove the Austrians away to the north in the direction of Heidenheim. Thus 
by nightfall on the 14th, two corps were concentrated opposite the 
Michelsberg encampments. Mack’s position was now definitely critical; 
there was no longer any chance of a general escape along the north bank; 
Marmont and the Guard were almost in the outskirts of Ulm to the south of 
the river, and Soult was steadily moving up the west bank of the Iller from 
Memmingen—blocking all chance of a breakout toward the Tyrol. 


The worsening situation had already caused a furious altercation at Austrian 
headquarters. Mack was in favor of keeping the army united at all costs, but 
the Archduke Ferdinand roughly overrode his nominal chief of staff and 


ordered the immediate evacuation of the cavalry from Ulm. In due course 
some 6,000 troopers broke out accompanied by the Archduke, but Murat’s 
pursuit was so ferociously well-executed that only 11 squadrons succeeded 
in joining Werneck at Heidenheim. Nor did this force survive long: on the 
19th General Werneck was compelled to surrender with 8,000 men at 
Trochtelfingten; Murat also took possession of the entire Austrian field 
park, totaling 500 vehicles. Pressing on from this success, Murat swept on 
to Neustadt and there forced 12,000 more Austrians to lay down their arms, 
including in his bag on this occasion seven generals, 200 officers, the 
military chest and 120 guns. 


Away on the Danube, events were fast reaching their climax. On October 
15, Marshal Ney successfully stormed the Michelsberg defenses, and the 
following day Napoleon ordered the artillery to open a bombardment of the 
city of Ulm itself. However, there was little fight left in General Mack; ever 
since the battle of Albeck the morale of his garrison had sunk lower and 
lower, and in consequence he decided to apply for an eight-day armistice in 
the hope that Russian aid might arrive in time to extricate his army from its 
hopeless situation. Napoleon was at first only prepared to allow a five-day 
suspension, but in the end, the Emperor’s emissary, de Ségur, signed a 
convention with General Mack on the 17th whereby the Austrians agreed to 
surrender on the 25th if no assistance had materialized by that date. Mack 
considered the concession a diplomatic triumph, but the Emperor was 
aware, (and Mack was not) that Kutusov was still over 100 miles away, and 
therefore out of supporting distance. 


Little by little, the complete hopelessness of his position dawned upon 
Mack; the last straw was the news of the capitulations at Heidenheim and 
Neresheim, and the Austrian commander thereupon faced up to the 
apparently inevitable and raised the white flag five days ahead of schedule 
on October 20. Of his garrison, some 10,000 made good their escape, but 
next day the remainder trooped out to pile their arms at the foot of the 
Michelsberg Heights under the watchful eyes of the Grande Arrnée, drawn 
up in a vast semicircle to observe the capitulation. The Emperor stood with 
his back to a vast bonfire—singeing his coattails—as 25,000 Austrian 
infantry and 2,000 cavalry filed past him, among them the Austrian general. 
One colorful tale asserts that this officer introduced himself to his 


conqueror with the words, “Sire, here is the unhappy General Mack,” but de 
Ségur claims that these words were in fact spoken to a subordinate French 
officer who did not know the Austrian commander by sight. Meanwhile, the 
Emperor maintained a ceaseless tirade against British intrigue and 
corrupting gold for the benefit of the discomfited Austrians making their 
way past him; it was clear that England still figured prominently in his 
thoughts. Well it might, for the very same day that the Emperor was 
receiving the surrender of Ulm, a great naval battle was in progress off 
Cape Trafalgar, and by nightfall on October 21 the Franco-Spanish fleet of 
Admiral Villeneuve had virtually ceased to exist. Napoleon might be on the 
way to becoming the master of the Continent, but his most determined foe 
was henceforward undisputed master of the seas, and Britain’s shores were 
consequently safe from the threat of invasion. 


Care 


“The unhappy General Mack” who surrendered at Ulm, 1805. A water 
color portrait painted by a British officer (date uncertain) “at his own table 
in a dinner party.” 


Nevertheless, Napoleon had achieved a great victory on the Danube, and 
although six weeks later it was to be overshadowed by an even greater 
triumph, the magnitude of the capitulation of Ulm must be acknowledged. 
The 8th bulletin of the Grande Armée evaluated the success as follows: 
“Thirty thousand men, among them 2,000 cavalry, together with 60 guns 
and 40 standards have fallen into the hands of the victors.... Since the 
beginning of the war, the total number of prisoners taken can be evaluated 


at 60,000, the number of standards at 80 without listing the artillery or 
baggage trains... Never have victories been so complete and less costly.” 12 
Marshal Augereau with the newly arrived VIIth Corps from Brest was to 
put the final touch to the victory by destroying General Jellacic’s division to 
the south of Kempten on the River Iller. It was an amazing achievement 
when it is remembered that the campaign was only twenty-six days old—a 
triumph for Napoleon’s system of /a manoeuvre sur les derrières. Mack was 
strategically defeated from the moment Napoleon reached the Danube. The 
demoralization consequent upon discovering a powerful enemy on his rear 
had played a decisive part in paralyzing the victim, while the deficiencies of 
the Austrian system of command and their fatal miscalculations concerning 
the proximity of their Russian allies had made the catastrophe practically 
inevitable. 


Le., 1805; the revolutionary calendar was still in use and calculated the years from the 
establishment of the First Republic in September 1792. 


Sometimes also known as the Combat of Haslach. 


36 
THE WARRIORS OF HOLY RUSSIA 


Mack safely disposed of, the first object of the campaign accomplished, 
Napoleon was now free to turn all his energies against the approaching 
Kutusov. “We are not stopping here,” wrote the Emperor from Ulm. Indeed, 
the French could not afford to linger on the Upper Danube. Apart from 
Kutusov’s 36,000 troops who reached Braunau on October 23 to link up 
with 22,000 Austrians, there were no less than four other forces to be taken 
into account: Buxhowden, with 30,000, was already in Moravia; Bennigsen, 
with another host, was fast approaching the Austrian northern frontier; the 
Archduke John still controlled almost 20,000 men in the Tyrol, while his 
brother Ferdinand was rallying the few survivors of Mack’s command in 
Bohemia (perhaps 8,000); lastly, Archduke Charles, after fighting a drawn 
battle with Massena at Second Caldiero, was believed to be withdrawing by 
slow stages toward the Alps and Vienna. In addition to these hostile forces 
already in the field, it was now distinctly likely that Prussia would at last 
throw in her lot with the Allies. Tsar Alexander had visited Frederick 
William III at Berlin on October 25 and persuaded the dilatory monarch 
into signing the Treaty of Potsdam, whereby Prussia promised to undertake 
“armed mediation” in the war by early December at the latest. Bernadotte’s 
insolent violation of Ansbach was the most immediate cause of this change 
of policy but the Prussians were still in fact committed to playing a waiting 
game. In practical terms this meant that perhaps 200,000 more troops might 
soon be available for operations against the already tiring Grande Armee. 
Thus twelve short weeks might see 400,000 soldiers converging on the 
Danube, and it was therefore vitally important that Napoleon should move 
first to ensure that his foes remained divided, enabling him to deal with 
them one by one under comparatively favorable conditions. 


To disengage his flanks, the Emperor decided to move against the very 
heart of Austria and capture Vienna, hoping thereby to compel the Russian 
army and the detached Austrian corps to rally for the defense of the capital, 


and thus present the opportunity for a further decisive French victory. The 
new plan called for considerable administrative reorganization and rapid 
troop movements. Augsburg was nominated the new place de dépôt, 
becoming the site of the military hospitals and the accumulated stores of the 
army, and Munich was made the new center of operations. The protection of 
the new base and the garrisoning of Ulm were entrusted to Marshal 
Augereau with orders to mount limited operations in the direction of 
Vorarlburg to distract the enemy in that direction. Ney and the Bavarians 
were sent to Innsbruck to keep an eye on the movements of the Archduke 
John, and strong garrisons were placed in Ingolstadt, Ratisbon and Passau 
to guard the Bohemian and Prussian flank. Four divisions were formed into 
a new corps (the VIIIth) under General Mortier for operations on the north 
bank of the Danube with the tasks of guarding the French flank and, at the 
same time, posing a potential threat to Kutusov’s communications; a flotilla 
of river boats was also organized under Captain Lostanges of the Sailors of 
the Guard to link Mortier with the forces on the south bank and also to ease 
the movement of supplies. 


The weather was atrocious as the army crossed the River Isar at Landshut, 
Freising and Munich on October 25, and many were the long faces among 
les grognards as they battled against the driving sleet. As the corps 
advanced, they met increasing Russian activity, and a number of skirmishes 
were a fought. Nevertheless it was clear that Kutusov was retiring, burning 
every possible bridge behind him. This notwithstanding, Murat, Lannes and 
Soult reached the River Inn within twenty-four hours, the engineers 
performing marvels in making rapid repairs at the crossings. Nevertheless, 
Kutusov was making good his retreat, being determined to avoid a major 
battle on the south bank of the Danube even if this cost the Emperor of 
Austria his capital. As might be expected there was considerable 
disagreement between the Allied commanders over this issue, but Kutusov 
doggedly refused to entertain the idea of either joining with Archduke 
Charles for a last desperate battle near St. Polten or of fighting a delaying 
action that would enable the Archdukes to join up in the Tyrol and form a 
threat to Napoleon’s flank (which might have postponed the fall of Vienna). 
Instead of standing at bay along the river lines, therefore, Kutusov 
continued his withdrawal up the valley of the river toward Krems, taking 
with him willy-nilly the Austrian corps of Merveldt and de Steyer. 


Nevertheless, Murat and Lannes were dangerously exposed should the 
Russian commander change his mind, and Napoleon lost no time in sending 
off Davout’s corps to strengthen the pursuit while Marmont was moved to 
Leoben in order to sever the road linking Vienna with the Italian front. 


This is a convenient place to mention the events taking place south of the 
Alps. Despite his two-to-one superiority in numbers, the Archduke Charles 
chose to ignore the insistent directions of the Aulic Council that he should 
undertake the main offensive, and uncomplainingly yielded the initiative to 
Massena. By October 17, Massena had crossed the Adige and was in 
possession of Verona and the key bridges. Even this bold “trailing of the 
coat” did not provoke the Archduke to advance; instead he steadily retired 
to the strong position of Caldiero “more occupied with his own security 
than with the conquest of Italy.” News of the disaster of Ulm made him 
even less disposed to risk his army by any aggressive movement, but when 
the eager Massena assaulted the Austrian entrenchments on October 29 (the 
Second Battle of Caldiero), the French were fought to a standstill. 
Notwithstanding this Austrian near-victory, Charles resumed his retreat on 
November 1, contenting himself with a succession of delaying actions 
fought along the banks of the Rivers Brenta, Piave, Tagliamento and Isonzo 
to keep back the pursuing French. The Austrian put great faith in the strong 
garrison of Venice, which, he hoped, would constitute such a threat to the 
French flank that Massena would be forced to break contact. This proved 
over-optimistic; the marshal was not long delayed by this threat. Using the 
newly recalled corps of St. Cyr from Naples to mask the fortress, Massena 
continued his pursuit unchecked despite difficult winter weather. Massena 
was executing Napoleon’s orders to the letter, helped not a little by the 
shortcomings displayed by his opponent, who in this campaign undoubtedly 
failed to do himself credit. Charles failed lamentably “to sustain his 
previous reputation,”!> and the entire Austrian conception of an onslaught 
on North Italy foundered. Nevertheless, the Archduke’s clumsy moves 
caused Napoleon considerable anxiety especially when the Archduke John 
succeeded in joining his brother in Carinthia after journeying over the 
Brenner Pass, creating as they did the possibility of a threat to the Grande 
Armée southern flank, which could compromise the whole operation 
directed against Vienna. The dispatch of Marmont toward Leoben was 


designed to ward off the intervention, or at least provide Napoleon with 
early tidings of any such peril. 


On October 28, Napoleon quitted Munich and set out to follow his advance 
guard. Eight days later, Murat was involved in a severe engagement with 
Kutusov’s rearguard at Amstetten on the River Ips. The Gascon attacked 
with great élan, believing that thereby he would compel Kutusov to turn 
and fight. In fact, the wily old Russian was deliberately fostering the 
illusion that his army intended to stay on the south bank in order to deceive 
his pursuers and cover his final moves toward the bridges at Mautern and 
Krems, his one purpose being to place the Danube between himself and the 
French and thus facilitate a junction with General Buxhowden in the region 
of Olmütz. On November 8, Davout inflicted a severe drubbing on 
Merveldt’s Austrians at Maria Zell, but Kutusov was not to be deflected 
from his general purpose by any temptation to turn and rend his pursuers. 
The Danube crossing continued unhindered and was completed by the 9th, 
on which date the bridges were destroyed. The Russians had escaped 
Napoleon’s first trap. 


Meanwhile, Murat—entirely deceived as to the whereabouts and intentions 
of the enemy’s main body—pressed on for Vienna without attempting to 
harass Kutusov or even rebuild the destroyed bridges. The glittering but 
militarily irrelevant prize of Vienna was now his sole concern, but this 
allowed Kutusov to escape and placed Mortier’s isolated corps in grave 
danger, faced as it was by Kutusov’s undivided strength on the north bank. 
Napoleon was at Linz on November 9 when he heard of his subordinate’s 
rash actions, and not surprisingly he was furious; a new blistering 
reprimand was soon on its way to the recalcitrant Murat: “I cannot approve 
your manner of march; you go on like a stunned fool, taking not the least 
notice of my orders. The Russians, instead of covering Vienna, have all 
retreated over the Danube at Krems. This extraordinary circumstance 
should have made you realize that you could not act without further 
instructions.” 14 

The Emperor’s mood was in no way improved when news of Trafalgar 
reached him the following day. It seemed that he was being betrayed by 
both his generals and his admirals, or at least compromised by their 


stupidity. Nevertheless, the Emperor must be made to bear personal 
responsibility for not keeping a closer control over the headstrong Murat at 
this stage of the campaign; he gave him altogether too much rope. 


The full impact of the Gascon’s ill-considered moves came home with a 
vengeance on the 11th, when Gazan’s division of Mortier’s corps ran into 
40,000 Russians at Dürrenstein. A desperate battle developed as Mortier in 
person tried to make the best of a grim situation with only 5,000 men and 
ten guns. So pessimistic was he about the outcome that he embarked his 
battery in three river boats ready for evacuation to the south bank; at least 
the guns should escape. In spite of the enormous odds, the gallant French 
infantry held off the Russians until dusk; in desperation Mortier planned a 
final attempt to break out through the encircling forces, but at that moment 
who should loom in sight but the gallant Dupont, hero of the similar 
engagement of Haslach, at the head of his division. Confronted by the need 
to face this new and fresh force, the Russians called off the battle, leaving 
4,000 casualties behind them. For his part, Gazan had lost 3,000 men, and 
the mocd of the survivors was jubilant, but grim; they fell on the Russian 
wounded with little mercy, and ransacked the unfortunate village of 
Durrenstein which had already received the attentions of both armies as the 
fortunes of the battle swayed to and fro. Next day, the corpses of many 
Russian wounded were discovered, wantonly drowned in casks of wine. 


It was fortunate Gazan had escaped with only 60 per cent casualties, for had 
his entire division been destroyed, as it might well have been but for 
Dupont’s timely arrival, the French would have forfeited much of the moral 
advantage acquired at Ulm. As it was, two invaluable days were lost, and 
Napoleon was well aware of the importance of the time factor, especially as 
Kutusov was by this time undoubtedly drawing close to Buxhowden’s army. 
Nevertheless, the French Emperor was the master of the alternative plan 
and had already devised an improvised manoeuvre sur Hollabrunn to 
remedy the damage and catch Kutusov before he met his compatriots. 
Murat was ordered to continue his way to the Austrian capital. “If you have 
the good fortune to take the bridge at Vienna intact,” wrote the Emperor, 
“do not lose an instant in crossing the Danube with part of your cavalry and 
the grenadiers of Suchet’s division. Order the divisions of Legrand and 
Vandamme to follow you. All being well, the Russian army will find itself 


taken on account of this maneuver. I will come in person tomorrow to join 
you.”!> Lannes and Soult would at once follow up through the bridgehead, 
their target being the junction of the Krems-Olmütz road. Meanwhile, 
Bernadotte, supported by Mortier, was to cross the Danube at Melk to place 
his corps in Kutusov’s rear and complete the envelopment. 


At first all went well. On November 12, Murat reached the suburbs of the 
Austrian capital, lying on the south bank of the Danube. The Austrians had 
declared Vienna an open city, and in consequence its occupation was 
unopposed. Five hundred cannon and 100,000 muskets fell into French 
hands together with a vast quantity of munitions; these windfalls were all 
the more welcome as the French corps were now far ahead of their supply 
trains. However, when Murat approached the vital bridge, he found a strong 
Austrian defense force in possession, and it was evident that demolition 
preparations were well advanced. Nevertheless, by a superb display of bluff 
and daring, Murat and Lannes carried the day. As Oudinot’s grenadiers 
crept towards their objective, the two marshals and their aides strode 
forward in their resplendent uniforms and calmly walked toward the bridge. 
The outlying picquet of Austrian hussars could only gape at this spectacle 
with never a thought of offering resistance. Without an apparent qualm the 
party made its way onto the bridge, pushing before them a remonstrating 
Austrian underofficer of artillery, and under the dazed eyes of the troops on 
the farther bank proceeded to cross over crying, “Armistice! Armistice!” A 
parley was opened with the commander, Count Auersperg, and the garrison 
continued to hesitate until a column rushed the bridge while the marshals 
leaped among the Austrian gunners and by sheer force of personality 
prevented them from opening fire. Then it was all over; the grenadiers were 
among the guns pushing the dazed Austrians away from their pieces and the 
bridge was won without the loss of a life. It was a superb achievement, and 
when he heard of it, the Emperor readily forgave Murat his earlier mistakes 
and restored him to a measure of favor. 


Notwithstanding this favorable opening, the maneuver of Hollabrunn ended 
in new disappointment. Lannes and Soult duly followed the cavalry screen 
northward from Vienna with the greatest é/an, but Bernadotte was 
hopelessly delayed at Melk and succeeded in forcing his way over the river 
only on the 15th. This proved fatal to the encirclement plan; Kutusov was 


given ample opportunity to continue his withdrawal towards the 
rendezvous, passing through the town of Znaim, and leaving Bagration with 
6,000 troops at Hollabrunn to cover the movement. The same day that 
Bernadotte was at last crossing the Danube, Murat, pushing far ahead with 
only his cavalry and Oudinot’s grenadiers, clashed with this covering force 
outside Hollabrunn. The first action was inconclusive, but Murat allowed 
himself to be talked into accepting a provisional armistice by Kutusov’s 
emissary, the wily General Winzgerode. Each side agreed to suspend 
operations and undertook to provide six hours clear notice of any intended 
renewal of hostilities. When news of this arrangement reached the Emperor 
in the evening, he was besides himself with rage. “I am lost for words with 
which to express my discontent,’ wrote Napoleon. “You are only the 
commander of my advance guard and you have no right to conclude an 
armistice without my order. You have thrown away the advantages of the 
entire campaign. Break the armistice instantly, and attack the enemy! 
March! Destroy the Russian army! ... The Austrians let themselves be 
duped over the Vienna bridge, but now you have been fooled by an aide-de- 
camp of the Tsar!”!° Every phrase rings with heartfelt imperial indignation. 


Stung by this new rebuke, a chastened Murat forthwith launched a ferocious 
attack on Bagration, inflicting 2,000 casualties, but the Russian commander 
had successfully achieved his mission and lost little time in extricating the 
remainder of his command. The Emperor was soon in hot pursuit; on the 
17th Znaim was occupied—destined to play an important role in subsequent 
events—but it was now too late to prevent Kutusov from joining Tsar 
Alexander and General Buxhowden’s reinforcements. By this time, too, the 
exhaustion of the French troops was reaching alarming proportions, and on 
November 23 the Emperor had no option after occupying Brünn but to call 
a halt in operations and afford his men a much-needed rest. The Grande 
Armée had been ceaselessly on the offensive for eight weeks; its impetus 
and energy were now exhausted, and it appeared as if the initiative would 
have to pass to the Allies. 


For some time, the appearance of the French army had been clearly 
deteriorating, and the troops were taking on the aspect of scarecrows. 
Writing from Salzburg, an Austrian veteran described the hurrying columns: 
“You now see many of them dressed in peasant’s blouses, sheepskin cloaks 


or wild-animal skins; some are laden down in the most singular fashion, 
carrying long strips of lard, hams, or chunks of meat dangling from their 
belts. Others march all hung about with loaves of bread and bottles of wine. 
Their penury, however ... does not prevent them from lighting their pipes 
with Viennese banknotes.”!’ The ignorant grognards, with their inbred 
distrust of paper currencies based on years of experience of worthless 
assignats and mandats, burned many thousands of thalers worth of 
negotiable notes. 


With the halting of their offensive, the French had reached the major crisis 
of the campaign. Napoleon was faced by a set of complex interrelated 
problems. The Russians and Austrians, now totaling some 90,000 men, 
were strongly positioned toward Olmitz, with secure lines of 
communication running northeastward towards Poland and Silesia. The 
Grande Armée, on the other hand, was at the extremity of a very extended 
communications system, potentially open to attack in the near future by the 
troops of a mobilizing Prussia. Should the Russians continue their 
withdrawal, an invidious decision would have to be made; if the French 
continued the pursuit, a still greater strain would be placed on their 
communications, with Bennigsen as well as the Prussians in a position to 
take the army in flank. If, alternatively, the Grande Armée held its present 
ground indefinitely, the future held scarcely brighter prospects; the 
Archdukes Charles and John were already amidst the Alps en route for the 
Danube theater, and in due course Napoleon might well find himself 
between two formidable fires, the Russians and the Prussians on one side, 
the 90,000 Austrians from Italy and the Tyrol on the other. Perhaps the most 
logical course would be to retrace his steps at least as far as Ulm, but this 
would involve an admission of strategical defeat, while the ravaged 
countryside of Austria and Bavaria would hold few supplies for the army’s 
subsistence. Looked at from all sides, it was hardly a cheerful prospect; the 
French army was extended for strategical and logistical reasons in a vast arc 
from Ulm through Innsbruck and Graz to Vienna and beyond, and the 
component corps were barely within supporting distance of one another, 
with the exception of those gathered around Vienna and Hollabrunn facing 
the main Allied forces. The men were exhausted and hungry, and Marmont 
was already reporting from Graz and Leoben that he expected Archduke 
Charles to make contact with him in the very near future; nor could the 


Austrian detachments in the Tyrol be ignored with impunity: the 
overextended southern flank of the Grande Armée appeared in deadly 
danger, and the northern flank was equally imperiled. 


The Emperor’s solution to this enigma was typically bold and 
unconventional. The only sure way out of the dilemma was to lure the 
Allied army at Olmiitz into an ill-advised attack against the main body of 
the French forces to the north of Vienna. A great battle and a major victory 
could alone solve all the problems. As early as November 14, Napoleon was 
issuing preliminary orders to make such a battle possible. Marmont was 
instructed to remain strictly on the defensive on the southern front, avoiding 
action for as long as possible. Napoleon calculated that Charles could 
hardly come up to Leoben in strength before the 24th or 25th of the month, 
and by that time Davout’s IIrd and Mortier’s VIIIth Corps could be within 
supporting distance of Marmont if it was considered necessary or advisable. 
Satisfied that his southern flank was reasonably well secured for the time 
being, the Emperor next bent all his energies into devising a scheme which 
would ensnare the Olmütz armament. By November 21, the plan was clear 
in his mind. One third of the army, namely the corps of Soult and Lannes, 
together with Murat, should advance towards Briinn and Wischau to occupy 
the enemy’s attention, taking possession of the town of Austerlitz and the 
neighboring Pratzen Heights, and sending a brigade of light cavalry well 
forward up the Olmütz road. These forces would total some 53,000 
Frenchmen, and Napoleon was confident that the Allies, 89,000 strong, 
would be tempted to undertake a battle at odds of almost two to one in their 
favor. Once the enemy had snapped up the bait, Napoleon would call up the 
neighboring corps of Bernadotte and Davout by forced marches from Iglau 
and Vienna respectively, bringing his forces up to a strength of 75,000 for 
the actual battle, thus reducing the odds to more reasonable proportions. 


By the 25th, the preliminary moves were complete, and everything 
depended on the foe’s reaction. For several days the Allies hesitated, unable 
to believe their good fortune in catching the French so dispersed, but 
Napoleon devised further baits to lure them into battle so that when the 
Austrian Emperor offered an armistice on the 27th (hoping thereby to give 
the Archduke Charles time to enter the Danube arena from the south), 
Napoleon appeared only too eager to agree. With the greatest cunning he 


contrived every appearance of military weakness. The keen-witted Savary 
was forthwith dispatched to Allied headquarters with a vague message, 
mentioning Napoleon’s desire to avoid a battle at this stage, with secret 
instructions to study the enemy’s prevalent mood and dispositions. On his 
return he reported that the Allied counsels were still divided. The Austrian 
Emperor was clearly in favor of circumspection (after all, he stood to lose 
most), but his advice was carrying little weight as his troops comprised only 
a fifth of the Allied army. Of the Russians, Kutusov was also hesitant, but 
the immediate entourage of the Tsar and the Austrian chief of staff were 
ardently advocating immediate action and appeared to be swaying 
Alexander’s opinion. The young Russian aides were ceaselessly pointing 
out that Napoleon’s agreement to consider an armistice was a sure sign of 
weakness, and that in any case the concentrated Allied army could not 
linger much longer around Olmütz as the local food supplies were rapidly 
being consumed. 


Napoleon was determined to foster the illusion of French weakness by all 
means in his power, and was now equally concerned to draw the enemy into 
a position from which they would attempt to attack his right flank. 
Learning, on the 27th, that the first enemy columns were tentatively moving 
from Olmütz in a westerly direction, the next day the Emperor ordered 
Soult to abandon both Austerlitz and the Pratzen Heights with every 
appearance of confusion in order to lure the enemy into occupying them. 
The next day Napoleon formally requested a personal interview with 
Alexander, and received a visit from Count Dolgorouki, the most extreme 
firebrand on the Tsar’s staff. The scene was set for a further piece of 
deception. Napoleon gave every appearance of hesitation—even trepidation 
—during the meeting, including going as far as the outposts to meet the 
young plenipotentiary. “After the first compliments, the Russian officer 
desired to discuss political questions. He then laid down the law with an 
impertinence hard to imagine.... he was, in a word, a youthful trumpeter of 
England. [Napoleon could never rid himself for long from his obsession 
with his implacable insular opponents.] The Emperor controlled his 
indignation with difficulty, and this young man, who wielded a strong 
influence over the Tsar, returned full of the notion that the French army was 
on the eve of its doom.”!® Meanwhile, orders were on their way to 


Bernadotte and Davout, desiring them to march with all speed to join the 
Emperor northeast of Brünn. 


The prey had snapped up the bait; now to play him in the right direction. An 
indecisive victory would not solve the French dilemma; an all-out triumph 
was essential to extricate the Grande Armée from its strategic difficulty. 
Under conditions of superiority, Napoleon would have strained every nerve 
to outflank his enemy and sever his communications—the prerequisite of a 
crushing victory. As things stood, however, the French were not strong 
enough to undertake the envelopment of the Allies, and in consequence, the 
Emperor had to devise stratagems which would lead the enemy to uncover 
their own rear area. This could be done if the foe concentrated the bulk of 
his force against the French right. By masterly contrivances Napoleon lured 
his enemy toward disaster. The cunning withdrawal of Soult from the good 
position of the Pratzen provided the enemy with the apparent opportunity of 
turning the French flank and interposing themselves between the Grande 
Armée and Vienna. Thus, by apparently uncovering his own line of retreat, 
Napoleon led the Allies to expose their own. In fact, the French possessed a 
second center of operations in Briinn, and if the worst came to the worst, a 
retreat to the northwest, brushing aside the Archduke Ferdinand’s remnants 
around Prague, was at least a possibility as Prussian forces had so far given 
no sign of intervening. The Allies, on the other hand, possessed no such 
secondary line of retreat; if their Wischau-Olmütz communications were 
severed their position would be extremely critical. In the final phase of his 
careful plans for withdrawal, Napoleon pulled back Murat’s cavalry from 
the vicinity of Wischau on November 30, ordering the last units to simulate 
panic and complete disorder. The Austrian advance guard followed 
cautiously behind them, but when Wischau fell into their hands without a 
struggle the Allied generals finally decided to go all out in an attempt to cut 
Napoleon off from Vienna, if he were so unwise as to stand and fight. 


“All these assorted deceptions had their effect. The young hotheads who 
were directing Russian affairs allowed their natural presumptions to run 
away with them. It was no longer merely a question of fighting the French 
army, but of turning its flank and overwhelming it.”!? Perhaps the most 
masterly of all Napoleon’s stratagems was about to deliver the soldiers of 
Holy Russia and Imperial Austria into his hands. 


Napoleon, meantime (November 21 in fact), had settled on the place where 
he would turn and rend his over-confident pursuers. De Ségur records: 


On going back from Wischau he stopped on the highway about two leagues 
and a half from Briinn, near Santon—a small mound by the side of the road, 
a kind of rather abruptly truncated cone—and gave orders that the foot of it 
should be excavated on the enemy’s side so as to increase its escarpment. 
Then turning off toward the south he entered a high plain contained 
between two embanked streams running from the north to the southwest. 


The Emperor slowly and silently went over this newly discovered ground, 
stopping several times on its most elevated points, looking principally 
towards Pratzen. He carefully examined all its characteristics and during 
this survey turned towards us, saying, “Gentlemen, examine this ground 
carefully, it is going to be a battlefield; you will have a part to play upon it.” 
This plain was indeed to be within a few days the field of the battle of 
Austerlitz.20 


37 
THE BATTLE OF THE THREE 
EMPERORS—AUSTERLITZ 


The northern extremity of the battle area is marked by the 700-foot mound 
of the Santon, overlooking the main highway from Brünn to Olmütz, which 
runs immediately to its south. This road runs over two streams, the 
Goldbach and its tributary the Bosenitzer, flowing south through steep and 
narrow gorges to join at the village of Puntowitz. This hamlet forms a 
triangle with Lapanz (or Schlappanitz) and Jirschikowitz (Girschkowitz), 
enclosing between them an area of rising ground known today as the 
Breitesfeld, climbing to a height of 850 feet at its peak, the Zurlan. Nestling 
behind this height to the westward lies the village of Bellowitz. From 
Puntowitz the Goldbach wends its solitary way south toward Kobelnitz, 
Zokolnitz and Tellnitz through a gradually broadening valley containing 
marshy fields, and, at the time of the battle, a series of small lakes or meres 
which have since disappeared. To the west of the Goldbach lies a long, low 
ridge and to the east the ground climbs steadily toward the village of 
Pratzen and the plateau beyond, which levels out at a height of between 900 
and 1,000 feet above sea level. Two re-entrants lead from the stream toward 
the Heights. To the north and east of this dominating feature lie the villages 
of Blasowitz and Krzenowitz respectively and to the south, the township of 
Aujest Markt (Augezd). The town of Austerlitz lies three miles away to the 
east of the Pratzen Heights on the banks of the Littawa River. 


After making a detailed inspection of this ground, the Emperor formulated 
his plan of battle. He decided to allow the enemy the unopposed occupation 
of the Pratzen Heights, making the Goldbach and its nearby villages the 
dividing boundary. In order to lure the enemy’s main attack in that 
direction, the right wing of the French line would be kept deliberately weak, 
although Davout’s corps should be at hand to reinforce it. The bulk of the 
French army was to be concealed in the dead ground behind the Zurlan; at 


the right moment, this force would be unleashed against the Pratzen Heights 
to break through the enemy’s weakened center and fall on his rear. 
Meantime, the northern flank would be held by the garrison of the Santon 
supported by a strong force of Murat’s cavalry. Pivoting on the Pratzen, the 
enemy would, it was hoped, uncover their own line of retreat. 


The Eve of Austerlitz, December 1, 1805, by General Lejeune. Napoleon 
questions peasants about the movements of the Russo-Austrian Army. 
Troops are demolishing a house (on the left) and moving its timbers to 
strengthen the gun positions being prepared on the Santon mound in the far 
distance. 


On November 29, the French forces that were already to hand took up their 
initial positions. The defense of the Santon was entrusted to Lannes’ corps, 
consisting of the divisions of Suchet and the younger Cafarelli. Field 
fortifications were erected around the mound, and a battery of eight guns 
installed. To the right of the Vth Corps, Murat’s reserve cavalry was 
bivouaced together with a park of twenty-four light field guns. In the dead 
ground to the south of the main road, the ten battalions of the Imperial 
Guard and the grenadiers of General Oudinot were stationed alongside forty 
more guns, and to their rear and left, a space was reserved for Bernadotte’s 
Ist Corps, still on the road to the battlefield. The French right flank was 
deliberately extended and held by Soult’s [Vth Corps, the divisions of 
Vandamme and St. Hilaire being massed in the vicinity of Puntowitz, and 
Legrand’s command being split up into garrisons for the villages of 
Kobelnitz, Zokolnitz and Tellnitz. In due course, the weakly held southern 
extremity of the French line would be successively reinforced from the 
direction of Vienna by the arrival of Davout’s cavalry and the following 
divisions of Friant and Gudin. 


So affairs rested until December 1 when the enemy at length made their 
appearance from the northeast. The first Russian columns occupied the 
Goldbach Height to the north of the road, but by the afternoon the 
formations of their center and left wing were seen to be deploying onto the 
Pratzen Heights. By evening, 85,400 Allied troops had reached the field 
together with 278 guns, and the Tsar and Austrian Emperor established their 
joint headquarters in the village of Krzenowitz. A further force of 5,000 
Russians was also coming up from Olmütz. On the further side of the 
Goldbach rivulet, Napoleon now disposed of 66,800 men and 139 cannon; 
Bernadotte’s corps had duly arrived, but there was still no sign of Davout. 


Throughout the afternoon of December 1, a hot discussion continued at the 
village of Krzenowitz. Each faction in the Allied headquarters had its own 
proposals to make, and this made the formulation of a final plan a tedious 
affair. The Emperor Francis, prematurely old, depressed and discredited by 
the disasters already suffered by his armies, continued to advise caution. So 
did the wily veteran Kutusov, but his views were not put forward with the 
greatest vigor. The young and talented Tsar at length favored the advice of 
his aides-de-camp, who included Dolgorouki, Lieven, Volkonski and 
Stroganov, and approved the plan put forward by the Austrian chief of staff, 
Weyrother, “a veteran of the Viennese offices,” who did not share his 
master’s predilection for continued temporization and therefore supported 
the hotheads who were advocating immediate action. 


Although the first moves of major units began in the late afternoon, it was 
not until 1:00 


am. the next morning that the Allied commanders were summoned to receive 
their detailed orders. General Langeron recorded the scene for posterity: 
“When we had all assembled General Weyrother arrived, unfolded upon a 
large table an immense and most accurate map of the environs of Briinn and 
Austerlitz, and read the dispositions to us in a loud tone and with a self- 
satisfied air which indicated a thorough persuasion of his own merit and of 
our incapacity. He was really like a college teacher reading a lesson to 
young scholars. Kutusov, seated and half asleep when we arrived, at length 


fell into a sound nap before our departure.” Langeron noticed that of all the 
generals only Doctorov examined the map attentively.7! 


The general intention of Weyrother’s plan was to turn the French right flank 
by making a crossing in force over the Goldbach between the villages of 
Tellnitz and Zokolnitz, followed by a swing to the north which would 
envelop the French as they fled for the security of Brünn. Kienmayer’s 
cavalry would accompany this attack in its initial stages, but once a footing 
over the Goldbach had been achieved, the Austrian was to strike westward 
to sever the Brünn-Vienna road near the town of Gross Raigern and thus 
preclude the possibility of any further reinforcements reaching the French 
from that quarter. A secondary attack would meanwhile be launched against 
Napoleon’s left flank down the axis of the Olmütz-Brünn highway with the 
intention of tying down the French forces stationed there during the crucial 
moves to the south. 


The implementation of this plan involved the subdivision of the Allied army 
of 85,400 men into seven parts. No less than 59,300 troops were allocated 
to mount the main attack against the French right under the overall 
command of Buxhowden. Led by Kienmayer’s advance guard, General 
Doctorov’s 13,600 troops of the first column would open the battle by 
capturing the village of Tellnitz before swinging north to join Langeron for 
a joint-crossing over the Goldbach. By that time Langeron’s column 
(11,700) should already have stormed Zokolnitz with the assistance of 
Przbysewski’s third column (10,000) on his right. Once over the stream, 
these three forces would unite north of the lake near Kobelnitz, and launch 
a determined attack against the French center, who would, by that time, 
presumably be holding a new front stretching from Puntowitz to Turas. At 
this stage of the battle, the fourth Allied column, consisting of Kollowrath’s 
Austrians and Miloradovitch’s Russians and totaling 23,900 men, would 
make a frontal attack against the “hinge” of the inverted French battleline at 
Puntowitz after a direct advance from the Pratzen Heights. Throughout this 
main attack, Bagration’s 13,000 infantry would be pressing the French left 
and endeavoring to capture the Santon while Lichtenstein’s 4,600 cavalry 
linked right and center. In reserve behind the center, the Grand Duke 
Constantine would command the 8,500 élite troops of the Russian Imperial 


Guard to the north of Krzenowitz. These measures it was confidently 
anticipated, would encompass Napoleon’s destruction 


fy 
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The Battle of Austerlitz, December 2, 1805: general situation, late the 
previous evening 


However, a combination of dozing generals and early morning over 
confidence had already led to one major error in the planning which was 
destined to determine the fortunes of December 2. The size of the Allied 
main attack would inevitably denude the center of troops and lay this open 
to attack by the French; only part of Miloradovitch’s and Kollowrath’s 
column? would be available to defend the area during the crisis of the 
battle, and this fact might well invite a French counterattack. This objection 
to Weyrother’s plan was actually put forward at the conference by General 
Langeron but the sleepy consensus of opinion was that the danger was more 
imaginary than real. The Allied high command considered that Napoleon 
was already more than half beaten. If this was not the case, why had the 
French not forced action on the Ist, while the Allies were inconvenienced 
by their approach march? Why had Napoleon relinquished control of the 
dominating Pratzer without so much as a skirmish? These arguments 
convinced Weyrother at least that the risk to the weakened center would be 
negligible; in any case, the Grand Duke Constantine’s reserve would be 
available to deal with any French attack toward the Pratzen. This amounted 
to a fatal miscalculation, proving the complete efficacy of Napoleon’s 
deliberate deception plan. The bait was swallowed, and the hook firmly 
embedded; bar mischances, the outcome of Austerlitz was practically 
decided. 


Throughout December 1, the French Emperor was kept minutely informed 
of the enemy’s moves. Most of the day was spent inspecting units and 
ensuring that their weapons were in good order, but in the late afternoon a 
large enemy movement toward the village of Augezd was reported as 
Kienmayer, Langeron and Doctorov moved into their appointed places 
facing the French right. From that moment a jubilant Napoleon was sure 
that the enemy was conforming to the required plan. “Before tomorrow 
evening this army will be mine,”2* he stated with conviction. One anxiety 
remained to nag at his mind and that was the continued absence of Davout, 
but he was certain that his subordinate would arrive in time to play his part 
on the right. This faith was justified, for in the late evening he received 
news that Davout’s leading formation, Friant’s division (6,000 strong) had 
made contact .with Legrand’s patrols and would bivouac for the night at 
Gross Raigern within a few miles of the Goldbach. 


Serving with this formation was, of course, our informant Corporal Blaise, 
and he has left an interesting account of his division’s 80-mile forced march 
from Vienna carried out in the space of fifty hours, which illustrates the 
type of performance the French infantry could achieve: 


We left the village where we were lodging at nine in the evening. We 
marched until two in the morning when we halted in a wood. There we lit 
some fires and slept until five when we returned to the road. All day we 
marched and again camped in the woods; at six o’clock that evening we had 
not even had time to prepare our eagerly-awaited soup when we were 
informed that we should be leaving again at nine. We consequently 
preferred to fill the time until then with sleep; we had been issued with 
three days’ bread ration at Vienna before setting out so we didn’t go short, 
but it was all we had to eat. Then, leaving our position, we marched on until 
five 


am. When the regiment halted.... The colonel, whose interest in our welfare 
had never flagged from the opening of the campaign, now gave us an 
abundance of wine. This rallied our strength and put us in a fit state for 
continuing the march. When the officers considered that the greater part of 
the men had rejoined their companies we set off again, the colonel leaving 


behind an officer to rally the stragglers. At length we reached a village at 
seven in the evening where we camped alongside a division of dragoons.... 
I leave it to you to guess whether or not we employed the night for sleep 


after so long a march! 


Back on the main battlefield, at 8:30 


em. the Emperor issued his preliminary orders for the following day. Sixty- 
five thousand troops were to mass behind the Santon and in the angle 
formed by the two streams. On the extreme right, Legrand’s division of 
Soult’s corps was at all costs to hold back the main anticipated Austrian 
attack until the IIrd Corps could come up to its aid. On the opposite flank, 
Lannes was charged with the defense of the Santon and its environs, with 
Murat’s cavalry reserve on his right hand. Bernadotte’s Ist Corps was to 
move up from behind the Santon and re-form between the villages of 
Girschkowitz and Puntowitz, ready to launch an attack against Blasowitz. 
Between them, these three major formations should be sufficient to keep the 
Allied right in play. The main French attack would then be made by two 
divisions of Soult’s corps; by 7:30 in the morning, Vandamme’s and St. 
Hilaire’s troops were to be formed up on the further bank of the Goldbach 
as if for a move to the flank, but at the given signal their task was to storm 
the Pratzen Heights and break the Allied center. The Imperial Guard and 
Oudinot’s grenadiers were to be held in reserve, available to strengthen the 
southern flank in case of emergency or, more importantly, to exploit the 
capture of the Pratzen by a movement designed to envelop the enemy. 


To put the men on their mettle, an Order of the Day was issued, part of 
which ran as follows: 


The positions which we occupy are formidable, and while the Russians 
march upon our batteries I shall attack their flanks. 


Soldiers, I shall in person direct all your battalions; I shall keep out of range 
if, with your accustomed bravery, you carry disorder and confusion into the 
ranks of the enemy; but if the victory is for a moment uncertain, you shall 
see your Emperor expose himself in the front rank.... 


Note that no man shall leave the ranks under the pretext of carrying off the 
wounded. Let every man be filled with the thought that it is vitally 


necessary to conquer these paid lackeys of England who so strongly hate 
24 


our nation.... 


This flamboyant order undoubtedly put a keen edge on the men’s courage; 
they felt at one with their commander in chief, and the fact that he took 
them into his confidence raised morale to a new height. 


His orders issued, the Emperor dined with his officers, partaking of his 
favorite campaign dish of potatoes fried with onions. He was in his best 
form, talking cheerfully of Egypt and the lure of the East, gossiping about 
the reported appearance of a comet over Paris, surely an omen of victory for 
the morrow. Following a brief rest, he left the ruined hut that constituted his 
quarters and set out on a further tour of inspection, frequently pausing to 
stare into the night in an attempt to discern the lie of the enemy’s campfires; 
a reassuring quantity could be spotted around Augezd to the south. A 
welcome arrival was the weary Marshal Davout, come to report that his 
cavalry and advance guard would be in position by eight the next morning, 
closely followed by the rest of his infantry. A relieved Emperor then 
returned to his bivouac escorted by cheering soldiers in the famous 
torchlight procession. 


The night passed reasonably quietly; there was one skirmish when a patrol 
of Austrian hussars reached the outskirts of Zokolnitz, but they were rapidly 
repulsed. In the early hours of the morning Savary, the chief of the 
operational staff, returned from a forward reconnaissance with tidings that 
the enemy in the vicinity of Augezd were at least a corps in strength. The 
Emperor was roused to hear these tidings, and Marshal Soult was 
summoned to an impromptu conference. After a keen study of the maps, at 
3:00 


am. the Emperor dictated some slight changes to his original orders, 
involving a change of emphasis rather than a radical alteration. On account, 
we may surmise, of the enemy’s strength to the south, the attack on the 
Pratzen was shifted slightly to the north to make the most of the anticipated 


weakening of the Allied right center. Vandamme and St. Hilaire would now 
attack from Puntowitz. Further orders also allocated an additional 4,000 
men to strengthen the right during the critical period preceding the arrival 
of Davout’s corps in force. The Emperor then returned to his pile of straw 
while his staff busied themselves issuing the new order. 
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The Battle of Austerlitz, December 2, 1805: Allied and French plans 


The first troops were roused at 4:00 


am, and as they moved to their allotted positions it was soon noticed that a 
thick morning mist had developed. This phenomenon caused considerable 
confusion on the further bank of the Goldbach, where the Allied columns 
were forming up for their initial attack, and the confusion proved greatly to 
the French advantage in the first hour of the battle. Nevertheless, at 7:00 


am, a heavy attack developed around Tellnitz, when Kienmayer’s advance 
guard clashed with Legrand’s garrison. At first all went well for the French, 
but a little later the bulk of Doctorov’s strong column loomed out of the fog 
and by 8:00 


am. the 1,200 survivors of the 3rd Regiment of the Line were forced to 
relinquish their hold on the village, their retreat being covered by Davout’s 


chasseurs and hussars. Further north, meanwhile, Langeron and 
Przbysewski were in the act of storming Zokolnitz. General Mangeron’s 
handful of Tirailleurs du Po repulsed the first attack and were then 
reinforced by General Merle’s 26th Light Brigade, bringing the garrison to 
a strength of 1,800 and six guns. But by 8:30 


am. NO less than 30 enemy cannon had been brought to bear, and a renewed 
attack by 8,000 Allies proved too much for the defense, and so Zokolnitz, in 
its turn, fell into enemy hands. However, away behind Tellnitz, Marshal 
Davout was organizing a counterattack with Heudelet’s brigade, which 
included the footsore Corporal Blaise: 


Before ordering the attack, Marshal Davout—who did not leave even 
though the bullets were beginning to bother us—recalled to our minds the 
action at Marianzelle. Then General Heudelet put himself at our head and 
we marched boldly forward in battle order until we were halted by a ditch 
which was too large for us to cross. General Heudelet thereupon ordered 
our colonel to move us over a bridge away to our left. This necessary 
movement was the cause of our undoing, for the soldiers were so eager to 
come to grips with the vaunted enemy infantry that they disordered the 
ranks in spite of les sages avis of our officers; and when we tried to re-form 
our battle order under heavy fire, some Austrian hussars, mistaking us for 
Bavarians in the thick smoke and fog which was a feature of the day, 
wounded a great many of us and captured 160 men including 4 officers.° 


By 8:45 


am, the village was once again in French hands, but the reoccupation was 
only short-lived. In the confusion of the battle the 108th Regiment had the 
misfortune to fire upon the 26th Light as it retreated from Zokolnitz, and 
this event did little to rally the defense. Thus by 9:00 o’clock the enemy 
was in almost full control of both villages. 


Although it might appear that the Allies had secured the first honors of the 
day in overall terms, the battle was in fact going well for the French. About 
8:00 o’clock the rising mists revealed the contours of the Pratzen together 
with the Russian columns moving south “like a torrent”; as Napoleon had 
hoped, the Allied center was becoming steadily weaker—already 40,000 
Allies were massed against the French right, and more were on their way. 
Much now depended on timing the French counterattack for the correct 
moment. The divisions of St. Hilaire and Vandamme were on the appointed 
start line over the Goldbach, and their presence was still conveniently 
disguised from the enemy by the lingering fog in the valley. To ensure the 
necessary élan, the men were fortified with an issue of a triple spirit ration. 


“How long will it take you to move your divisions to the top of the Pratzen 
Heights?” the Emperor enquired of Soult. “Less than twenty minutes, Sire, 
for my troops are hidden at the foot of the valley, hidden by fog and 
campfire smoke,” was the reply. “In that case, we will wait a further quarter 
of an hour.” Through his spyglass Napoleon was watching the steady 
movements of two more enemy columns (Kollowrath and Miloradovitch) 
toward the south. When he judged that they had moved sufficiently far on 
their journey, the Emperor gave the word. Hoarse orders were shouted, the 
drums beat the pas de charge, and the two divisions were on their way, the 
sunlight glinting along the lines of bayonets as the troops emerged from the 
protective mists; it was 9:00 o’clock. On the right, General St. Hilaire made 
rapidly for his objective, the village of Pratzen itself; little opposition was 
encountered, and very soon the French had pushed beyond the village onto 
the very summit of the plateau. On the left, advancing toward the peak of 
Stahre Vinobrady, General Vandamme was not quite so fortunate, running 
into a determined enemy force at the village of Girzikowitz which held him 
up for some little time. 


The Allies were at first astounded by this sudden threat to their center. 
Marshal Kutusov and his headquarters, accompanying Miloradovitch’s 
southbound column, suddenly realized the danger as they reached the crest 
of the Pratzen en route for Zokolnitz. Halting the troops in his vicinity, 
Kutusov hurriedly reversed the direction of their march, but only two 
battalions reached the village of Pratzen before the storm broke. This 


intervention came too late to stem the tide of the French advance, and by 
9:30 


am. the Allies were reeling back, and the French were well on the way 
toward becoming masters of the Pratzen Heights. 


Away to the north, the French left was also in the process of going into 
action. Hitherto they had hardly exchanged a shot with Bagration’s forces, 
but now Napoleon ordered Bernadotte to move on Blasowitz in support of 
Soult’s attack. At first, this advance went well, but at 9:30 


am. two battalions of the Russian Imperial Guard succeeded in recapturing 
the village. Half an hour later, the entire French left was locked in furious 
combat with the foe. Murat’s cavalry and a column under Lannes moved 
forward to pin down Bagration’s infantry and Lichtenstein’s squadrons of 
cavalry. A swarm of horsemen descended upon Cafarelli’s division, but it 
was beaten off with heavy casualties by Kellermann’s Light Cavalry. 
Blithely accepting odds of ten to one, the French troopers dismounted and 
poured a withering carbine fire into the enemy ranks. This was followed by 
a charge, and Lichtenstein’s attack lost its impetus. Nevertheless, Lannes 
was still in trouble, for Bagration’s 30 cannon continued to take a terrible 
toll, 400 men of Cafarelli’s command being laid low in the space of three 
minutes, but a brief lull eventually descended on this sector of the field 
following the charge of the Allied cavalry. However, it was not very long- 
lived; Bagration was soon launching a new assault against the Santon, but 
the 17th Regiment of the Line held firm. A little later Lannes restormed 
Blasowitz at bayonet point, taking 500 prisoners and five guns. Then it was 
Murat’s turn; the opportunity of driving a wedge between Bagration and 
Kutusov was too good to miss. Three thousand French horsemen started 
forward, but they were soon opposed by twice their number as Bagration, 
aware of the French design, flung every available squadron into the fray. 
Forty squadrons attacked the flank of Cafarelli’s division as it pressed 
forward from Blasowitz, but the stalwart infantry changed front and beat off 
three enemy charges until such time as Murat could move up Hautpol’s and 


Nansouty’s cuirassiers from reserve. These imposing warriors, horsehair 
plumes tossing and cuirasses gleaming, pounded forward at a full trot on a 
400-yard front, sustaining heavy casualties from the enemy fire, to plunge 
into the left flank of the Allied cavalry. The sound of the impact was heard 
throughout the field over the din of battle. For five minutes the struggle 
swayed to and fro, but then the Allied horse broke under the pressure. 
Lichtenstein succeeded in rallying part of his flagging cavalry and 
counterattacked the French who had scattered in pursuit, but this move was 
thrown into hopeless disarray by the arrival on the scene of the second 
regiment of French cuirassiers. On the extreme left, meanwhile, Lannes’ 
infantry had been plodding doggedly forward against Bagration’s divisions. 
The rate of advance was slow, for the Vth Corps contained a high 
proportion of relatively inexperienced conscripts who had to be kept closely 
in hand. Nevertheless, these units acquitted themselves nobly. In his report 
General Suchet wrote: “During the battle the infantry underwent artillery 
fire with the greatest coolness. The Emperor’s orders were faithfully 
executed, and, perhaps for the first time since the beginning of the war, the 
greater part of the wounded dragged themselves to the ambulances.”?? As a 
result of these combined efforts on the left, Bagration was virtually 
sundered from the remainder of the Allied army by noon, and Lannes had 
carried out his instructions to isolate the enemy right. 


The initial capture of the Pratzen plateau proved only the beginning of the 
battle in the center, and many crises had to be overcome before the French 
possession of the area was secure. Shortly after 10:00 


am. St. Hilaire’s division underwent a heavy ordeal when it was suddenly 
attacked on the right flank by the rear brigade of Langeron’s returning 
column at a moment when the French were already hotly engaged with 
Kollowrath’s troops to the fore and Kamenskoi’s reserves on the left. 
Attacked simultaneously from three sides, the weary French troops began to 
waver, but St. Hilaire’s determination and courage rallied the men to meet 
the crisis. Instead of awaiting the full impact of the combined enemy 
assault, he led his men forward in a desperate bayonet charge, and thereby 
earned a short respite. This gave Soult time to rush up the six 12-pounder 


guns of his corps artillery reserve; the marshal came forward in person to 
supervise their fire. A turious struggle ensued; cannon roared and musketry 
crackled—but great gaps were torn in Langeron’s lines, and by 11:00 
o’clock the worst crisis was past. On St. Hilaire’s left, General Vandamme 
was, by this time, hotly engaged with 2,500 troops of Kollowrath’s 
command and a further nine battalions under Miloradovitch, but by midday 
the enemy was pulling back on this sector as well. Except for their eastern 
edge, therefore, the Pratzen Heights were securely in Soult’s possession. 


Away on the French right flank, a bitter struggle of varying fortune had 
been proceeding all morning. After the fall of Tellnitz and Zokolnitz, the 
Emperor became somewhat anxious about the sector, and shortly after 9:30 


am. he detached General Oudinot’s grenadiers from the reserve with orders to 
strengthen the southern flank. In the event, however, the situation in this 
area rapidly improved once Soult’s attack on the Pratzen became operative. 
A lull descended as the Allied columns on the left awaited orders in the 
light of the new situation, and when Kutusov attempted to withdraw part of 
the second and third columns to strengthen his center, the cavalry of the 
IVth Corps played an important role by launching several charges against 
the countermarching Allies, with the result that the move was considerably 
hampered and delayed. During this period, the three routed French 
regiments were afforded time to form a new line to the west of the villages 
they had lost, and by 10:00 o’clock they were reinforced by the arrival of 
General Friant’s weary division (part of Davout’s corps) from Gross 
Raigern. These valuable additions to the fighting line enabled the struggle 
for Zokolnitz to be renewed; Brigadier Lochet stormed the village with two 
regiments, capturing two standards and six Russian guns. Leaving the 48th 
Regiment to garrison the regained objective, Lochet led forward the IIIth 
Regiment in a bold attempt to storm the castle of Zokolnitz on the eastern 
bank of the Goldbach. Before he reached his target, however, Langeron 
launched a vicious counterattack against Zokolnitz, virtually wiping out the 
48th, and Friant had no alternative but to recall the Ith to meet the new 
threat. For the rest of the morning, 8,000 French infantry and 2,800 cavalry 
fought off 35,000 Allies in an agonizing battle of attrition; although the 
greater part of Zokolnitz passed back yet again into Russian hands, the 


tenacious Lochet never relinquished his hold on the southern edge of the 
town, and the French line held. 


By midday, therefore, the battle was going decidedly in Napoleon’s favor. 
On the left, Lannes and Murat, with some assistance from Bernadotte, had 
successfully contained and isolated Bagration on the Allied right; in the 
center, Soult was in control of the Pratzen in the very midst of the enemy 
array; on the right, Davout had largely stemmed the tide of the Allied 
advance, supported in the rear by Oudinot’s grenadiers linking the sector 
with the center. A French victory was practically assured, but the extent of 
the triumph was still in doubt. 


The time was approaching for the final breaking of the Allied line, and the 
envelopment and destruction of at least the exposed left flank. As a 
preliminary move, Napoleon extricated Bernadotte’s corps from the battle 
against Bagration, and moved the Imperial Guard onto the left bank of the 
Goldbach to form a powerful masse de décision. Imperial Headquarters was 
also moved onto the Pratzen. Deciding that the decisive effort should have 
as its aim the envelopment of Buxhowden’s command, Napoleon ordered 
the entire French center to incline to its right. By this time, only one serious 
obstacle stood between the French and success—the serried ranks of the 
redoubtable Russian Imperial Guard, horse and foot, which now moved 
magnificently forward from its reserve position to fill the void developing 
in the Allied center. 


The Battle of Austerlitz, December 2, 1805: the final French attack, 2:30 
p.m. 


Shortly after 1:00 o’clock, the Grand Duke Ferdinand led up four fresh 
battalions of this élite corps to attack the weary and powder-stained troops 
of General Vandamme. Unfortunately for the success of this assault, the 
3,000 Russians were too eager to come to grips with the French after a 
morning of infuriating inaction, and consequently charged full tilt with the 
bayonet from a distance of 300 yards. By the time they reached their 
objective, therefore, most of the men were seriously out of breath; 
nevertheless, the Russian Guard broke through the forward French line with 
little difficulty and were brought to a halt only by the concentrated fire of 
the second formations. Its impetus temporarily exhausted, the Russian 
Guard fell back in good order on Krzenowitz to reform. 


At this moment, Vandamme received Napoleon’s order to incline to his 
right, but in executing this movement he inevitably exposed his left flank 
and rear. Such an opportunity was not overlooked by the Grand Duke 
Constantine; 15 squadrons of the Guard cavalry at once fell on Vandamme’s 
flank, supported by a renewed frontal assault by the Russian grenadiers. 


Under very heavy pressure General Vandamme kept his head in admirable 
fashion, and immediately moved two battalions of the 4th Line and the 24th 
Light to cover his exposed flank. The Russian attack was so impetuous, 
records de Ségur, “that Vandamme’s two battalions on the left were 
overwhelmed! One of them, indeed, after losing its eagle and the greater 
part of its weapons, only got up to flee at full speed. This battalion, 
belonging to the 4th Regiment, almost passed over ourselves and Napoleon 
himself—our attempts to arrest it being all in vain. The unfortunate fellows 
were quite distracted with fear and would listen to no one; in reply to our 
reproaches for thus deserting the field of battle and their Emperor they 
shouted mechanically, ‘Vive l'Empereur!’ while fleeing faster than ever.”2° 


It was fortunate for the French that no Allied reserves were at hand to 
exploit this success. Napoleon’s first reaction was to send forward Bessières 
with the cavalry of the Imperial Guard. The first two squadrons were 
repulsed by the Russian guardsmen, but the second wave of the 
counterattack, three squadrons of horse grenadiers supported by batteries of 
horse artillery, fared considerably better. This struggle was now joined by 
the division of General Drouet, detached by Marshal Bernadotte on his own 


initiative when he saw how critical affairs were in the center. The advent of 
this reinforcement stabilized the situation, and Napoleon thereupon sent 
forward his senior aide-de-camp, General Rapp, with two squadrons of 
chasseurs of the Guard and one of Mamelukes to give the coup de grace. 
The tired Russians were unable to withstand the impact of this new attack, 
and within ten minutes 500 grenadiers were dead and 200 members of the 
nobly-born Chevalier Guard—the Tsar’s personal escort—together with 
their commander, Prince Repnine, were taken prisoner. These captives were 
led back in triumph to the Emperor who remarked that: “Many fine ladies 
of St. Petersburg will lament this day.” Meanwhile the survivors of the 
Russian Imperial Guard reeled back toward Krzenowitz, hotly pursued by 
Bernadotte’s command. With this repulse, the Allied center ceased to exist; 
it was shortly after 2:00 o’clock in the afternoon and the moment of 
exploitation had come, although events had not followed exactly the course 
Napoleon originally anticipated. 


Napoleon rapidly issued new orders. The occupation of the Pratzen Heights 
was entrusted to Bernadotte; the Guard, Oudinot’s grenadiers and Sout’s 
battle-weary divisions were to swing south to envelop Buxhowden from the 
north and east, while Davout attacked from the west. By 2:30 


em, Buxhowden found himself in a decidedly critical situation. His wing of 
the army was now isolated from its fellows, and no orders were 
forthcoming from either Kutusov or the Tsar; Vandamme was soon in 
occupation of Augezd, and Davout’s divisions were passing from the 
defensive to the attack and driving remorselessly forward once more toward 
the villages of Zokolnitz and Tellnitz. Too late, the Russian marshal ordered 
half his force to retreat to the east before the French blocked the route, and 
the remainder to fight their way north up the west bank of the Goldbach. 
Vandamme caught the eastbound columns and pinned them down; the 
forces pressing north were soon halted by the combined action of St. Hilaire 
and Marshal Davout. After a long day of attrition and heavy casualties— 
Corporal Blaise’s unit alone lost four captains, two lieutenants and 70 men 
killed, a further dozen officers wounded, while the colonel had three horses 
killed under him—the mood of the French troops was predictably grim. 
General Thiebault of St. Hilaire’s division records: “Up to the last hour of 


the battle, we took no prisoners, it would not do to run any risk; one could 
stick at nothing, and thus not a single living enemy remained to our rear.” 
Davout’s order to his men was simply, “Let not one escape.” 


By 3:00 o’clock the Russians were being driven back into the frozen lakes 
and marshes to the south. Przbysewski’s division laid down its arms, and 
half Langeron’s division also passed into captivity. Buxhowden’s column, 
retreating east, was cut in two by Vandamme from Augezd, and only the 
marshal with the head of his column succeeded in escaping toward 
Austerlitz. General Doctorov, completely isolated with his back to the lakes, 
ordered sauve qui peut and his 5,000 men scattered to seek their individual 
safety. Many tried to escape over the frozen lakes, but Napoleon ordered up 
25 cannon to bombard the ice, and the effect of the cannonballs added to the 
weight of the heedlessly galloping enemy gun teams caused the surface to 
crack and break, depositing several thousand unfortunates into the freezing 
waters. The French bulletins later claimed that as many as 20,000 perished 
in this way, but this figure is undoubtedly a gross exaggeration; only 5,000 
Allied troops were in the vicinity of the lakes at this time, and it is probable 
that 2,000 were drowned (some authorities put the figure as low as 200). 
However, it is certain that 38 guns and 130 corpses of horses were 
recovered from the waters of Lake Satschen after the battle. 


As defeat developed inexorably into disaster on the Allied center and left, 
Marshal Bagration decided that the time had come to extricate his relatively 
intact wing of the army. The battle to the north had been fierce during the 
early afternoon, and at one point the Russians had almost overwhelmed 
Suchet’s recruits on the extreme left before Lannes was able to retrieve the 
situation by attacking Bagration’s center and left with the remainder of his 
corps, but by 3:00 o’clock, Bagration’s retreat was under way, and by 4:30 


om, all firing had died away on the northern flank. The French were too 
weary to harry Bagration sufficiently, and within the next 40 hours he 
succeeded in putting 60 kilometers of ground between himself and the 
battlefield. 


At five in the evening, a general cease fire was sounded over the entire 
battlefield. The gruesome task of assessing casualties now began. It appears 
probable that 11,000 Russians and 4,000 Austrians lay dead on the field, 
and that a further 12,000 Allied troops were made prisoner, together with 
180 guns and 50 colors and standards. Thus the Austro-Russian army lost 
some 27,000 casualties—or one third of its original effective strength. The 
French however, escaped relatively lightly: perhaps 1,305 were killed, a 
further 6,940 wounded, and 573 more captured. 


Napoleon had gained his decisive victory, and it duly brought his campaign 
to a triumphant conclusion. The Third Coalition was now on the verge of 
collapse. The day after the battle the Austrian Emperor was to seek an 
armistice while the Tsar and his Russians retreated toward Hungary and 
Poland. News of the great victory in Moravia was to hasten the death of a 
heartbroken William Pitt, France’s most inveterate foe. But all this lay in 
the future as a jubilant but exhausted Napoleon wrote a brief note to his 
wife, the Empress Josephine: “I have beaten the Austro-Russian army 
commanded by the two Emperors. I am a little weary. I have camped in the 
open for eight days and as many freezing nights. Tomorrow I shall be able 
to rest in the castle of Prince Kaunitz, and I should be able to snatch two or 
three hours sleep there. The Russian army is not only beaten but destroyed. 
I embrace you. Napoleon.”?? 


In the Moniteur and the Correspondance, this last sentence is recorded as follows: “and while 
the Russians march to turn my right they will expose their flank.” This is a simple instance of 


Napoleon’s minions “tuning” an official bulletin to fit events. 


38 
THE INGREDIENTS OF SUCCESS 


The lessons of the Campaign of 1805 are both many and significant. For the 
first time Napoleon was in undisputed control of the entire French war 
effort, and Europe came to learn the full meaning of a “Napoleonic 
campaign.” The year also saw the creation and the blooding of the Grande 
Armée, destined to be the scourge of the armies of Europe for a further 
decade of turbulent and bloodstained history. It was undoubtedly the most 
highly developed war machine of its era, and after Austerlitz it had 
established a reputation which struck fear into the hearts of many future 
opponents. 


As Napoleon himself described it in a letter to Roederer: “We used to have 
the Army of Italy, of the Rhine, of Holland, there was no French Army. 
Now it exists, and we shall see it in action.” All fronts were directed by 
the same mastermind toward the same ultimate goals; Massena on the 
Adige or St. Cyr at Naples were as much part of the overall strategic plan as 
the corps of the army marching toward the Danube. The concentrated 
system of command, placing so much of the burden of decision on 
Napoleon’s shoulders, would at times become excessively dependent on his 
direction of affairs and thus lead to mistakes being made—as when Murat 
slipped out of his control during the pursuit of Kutusov—but at least there 
were no colleagues or rivals with sufficient prestige to challenge and ignore 
his orders, as there had been in both 1796 and 1800. 


The bold and crushing strategic movement from the Rhine to the Danube 
provides a valuable instance of Napoleon putting into operation his 
“Principles for Opening a Campaign.” There was only a single line of 
operations, and although the army advanced on a broad front, the axis was 
generally astride the center line running from Mannheim to Donauwörth. In 
the second place, Napoleon considered that the objective of any maneuver 
should be the enemy’s main body. In 1805, he slightly violated this 


principle by falling first upon General Mack, in command of the Austrian 
second army, but the justification of this action lies in the Emperor’s full 
realization that the Danube was the really critical front, and that the 
Austrians were committing a major strategical error in according priority to 
the Italian theater by stationing there the larger army of Archduke Charles. 
Napoleon’s third maxim on this subject stresses the desirability of marching 
toward the enemy’s flank or rear. The march to the Danube is a perfect 
example of this concept in action. Fourthly, Napoleon always stressed the 
importance of turning the enemy’s strategic flank. This presented 
difficulties during this campaign, for in addition to his main 
communications running from Ulm to Vienna (eastward), Mack possessed a 
secondary link southward to the Tyrol and the Archduke John’s army. 
Nevertheless, Napoleon succeeded in sealing off both escape routes after 
crossing the Danube and thus isolated his prey. Finally, the Emperor made 
sure that his own communications were secure; these were in danger if 
Mack crossed the Danube to the north bank, if the Russians arrived ahead 
of schedule from the east, or if Prussia decided to intervene in the war from 
the north. Napoleon carefully weighed up all these possibilities and took as 
many sensible precautions as possible to avert such an event or combination 
of them. Reserve camps and fortified cities lined the Rhine, considerable 
bodies of men were detached to guard his rear areas (although this 
inevitably reduced his battlepower) and full use was made of established 
“centers of operations” such as Augsburg, Munich, Vienna and Brünn, close 
to the front. 


Caw Fords Kena, Doir of Palen Lam, Date of Moarebelle 


The Marshalate—the initial creation of May 19, 1804 (in alphabetical 
order) 


The campaign is also notable for Napoleon’s use of his cavalry arm. The 
success of the initial movement largely rested on the factors of speed and 


surprise, and both of these requirements were provided by Murat’s reserve 
and the corps cavalry. These forces performed a number of vital functions, 
using their mobility to execute the feint in the Black Forest which utterly 
deceived General Mack as to the direction of the coming storm, to carry out 
detailed reconnaissances, secure the safety of the Grande Armées flanks 
and rear, and above all to establish a curtain or screen which disguised the 
army’s forward movements. In close proximity to the foe, the cavalry also 
performed the additional roles of pursuit (Murat’s drive to Trochtelfingen 
and Nuremburg is a case in point) and light combat (as, for instance, at 
Wertingen). Although Murat made several devastating errors which 
threatened to compromise the success of the whole campaign at various 
junctures, especially when he permitted Kutusov to escape to the north bank 
of the Danube, Napoleon was, nevertheless, well aware of the debt he owed 
to his cavalry commander and brother-in-law, and consequently overlooked 
his shortcomings and mistakes. 


If Mack’s capitulation at Ulm was a triumph for Napoleon’s strategy, the 
even more impressive victory at Austerlitz was a vindication of his tactical 
sense and his intuitive gifts. In later years, Napoleon attempted to attribute 
his success to strategical causes. “The victory of Austerlitz was only the 
natural outcome of the Moravian plan of campaign. In an art as difficult as 
that of war, the system of campaign often reveals the plan of battle. Only 
experienced soldiers will understand this.”2! While it is true that the enemy 
was practically half beaten before the first shot was fired, and that the 
whole episode is a masterly example of what can be achieved by brilliant 
use of deception to lure the enemy into a carefully devised trap, the day was 
transformed into a triumph by the tactical skill displayed by the Emperor 
and the qualities of endurance and courage shown by his men. It is 
interesting to compare Napoleon’s mastery with his opponents’ ineptness. 
The French Emperor, aware of the peculiarities of the terrain, very wisely 
kept the bulk of his army concentrated in a central position which would 
enable it to meet attack from any direction. The Allies, on the other hand, 
were anything but united. Under Weyrother’s plan, the Austro-Russian army 
was virtually divided into three wings—two of which were not strong 
enough to withstand a heavy attack, and the third, if anything, excessively 
provided for. Military history is full of examples of battles that were lost 
through failure to mass sufficient troops for the main attack, but Austerlitz 


provides a rarer example of the dangers of over-provision. The 54,000 men 
of Buxhowden’s wing were continually getting in each other’s way during 
the early stage—admittedly the fog did nothing to help—and this confusion 
undoubtedly assisted the sustained defense of Legrand’s gallant division. 
But the fatal consequence of this was that the main attack absorbed every 
possible soldier that could be spared and deprived the Allies of a formed 
reserve with which to meet unexpected crises. The Russian Imperial Guard, 
for all its gallantry, was not sufficient in itself to meet the massed attack of 
Soult’s troops supported by the Guard cavalry and Bernadotte’s corps. By 
holding back these formations until the crisis of the battle, Napoleon 
provided himself with a formidable masse de décision whose impact could 
not be withstood. Similarly, Napoleon uniquely employed Murat’s cavalry 
as a mobile reserve to redress the problems that developed on the left. 


Even if Buxhowden’s attack had succeeded in overrunning the Goldbach 
and its neighboring villages, there is considerable doubt whether the second 
phase of the Allied battle plan could have been successfully implemented. 
Swinging north, Buxhowden’s columns would very soon have been faced 
by the obstacle of the Turas wood, while Kienmayer’s cavalry would hardly 
have been able to hold off Davout’s corps and prevent him from launching a 
rear or flank attack on the slow-moving Russian left wing. Furthermore, the 
Allies had no concerted arrangements for cooperation between their left and 
center during this phase, and, separated by the Goldbach, they would still be 
dangerously exposed to a French counterattack against the center of their 
line. Altogether, the Allied scheme was based on overconfidence and 
miscalculation; the fact that Napoleon deliberately encouraged the rashness 
of his adversaries in no way diminishes their responsibility for the 
catastrophe that overwhelmed them. 


A last lesson that Austerlitz teaches is that the counterattack or tactical 
offensive is the true key to defense. Strategically Napoleon was 
undoubtedly on the defensive, but this did not dissuade him from 
reassuming the tactical initiative all along the battleline (once the trap was 
sprung), thus snatching overwhelming victory from the jaws of apparent 
defeat. 


The political significance of the events of 1805 was perhaps even more 
important for the future of Europe over the following decade. The campaign 
and battle represent the acid test of survival for the First Empire as well as 
the Grande Armée, its instrument. Only eighteen months had elapsed since 
the proclamation of the Empire, only one year since the coronation, and in 
the ruthless conditions of European politics Napoleon’s new-found dignity 
had to win international acceptance by force of arms if it was to survive the 
machinations of the vested interests represented by the established crowned 
heads of the Third Coalition. In actual fact, Napoleon was surprised by the 
impact of his victory; its true magnitude was only brought home to him on 
the day after the battle when no less a personage than the Austrian Emperor 
waited upon him to beg for peace. Napoleon reported this dramatic meeting 
to Talleyrand in a letter dated December 4: 


The Emperor of Germany asked for an interview, which I granted; it lasted 
from two till four 


em. I will tell you what I think of him when I see you. He wished to conclude 
peace on the spot. He appealed to my feelings; I defended myself, a kind of 
warfare which I assure you was not difficult. He asked me for an armistice 
which I conceded.... Inform the Austrians that the battle has changed the 
face of affairs and that they must expect harder conditions; that I complain, 
above all, of their conduct in sending me negotiators on the day they 
intended to attack me, in order to throw me off my guard....>2 


This was going a bit far, since it had been at Napoleon’s request that 
representatives had been exchanged in the period immediately preceding 
the battle. But the Emperor had lost none of his native Corsican cunning for 
wringing the maximum advantage—however unscrupulously—from a 
favorable situation. 


In due course, after considerable wrangling, the Treaty of Pressburg was 
signed on December 26. The terms were harsh: Austria was compelled to 
cede Venice to swell the new Kingdom of Italy; the Tyrol, Voralburg and 
other Alpine territory was awarded to the faithful French ally, the ruler of 
Bavaria; Swabia was given to the Duke of Württemberg. 


With Austria prostrate, Russia repulsed and Prussia about to be seduced 
from her agreements, the Third Coalition of William Pitt could only share 
the fate of its two predecessors. The renewed shattering of his hopes proved 
too great a burden for the frail physique of the British Prime Minister, and 
within a few weeks William Pitt was dead (January 1806). Nevertheless, 
after a brief attempt to reopen negotiations by the new (though short-lived) 
Prime Minister, Charles James Fox, France’s greatest enemy remained 
defiant; moreover, since Trafalgar, it would seem that Great Britain could 
maintain her hostility with impunity. Again and again during and after the 
Austerlitz campaign Napoleon poured bitter words against “perfidious 
Albion.” Even in the victorious bulletin issued after Austerlitz, he could not 
refrain from loosing a storm of anti-British propaganda: “May all the blood 
shed here, may all these misfortunes fall upon the perfidious islanders who 
have caused them! May the cowardly oligarchs of London support the 
consequences of so many woes.” 


Despite this blatant propaganda, the opening of the victory bulletin spoke 
nothing but the truth: “Soldats! Je suis content de vous.” The Emperor 
could afford to be generous to the men who had made his triumph possible. 
Two million golden francs were distributed among the higher officers; and 
Napoleon provided generous pensions for the widows of the fallen. 
Orphaned children were formally adopted by the Emperor in person, and 
they were permitted to add “Napoleon” to their baptismal names. The 
memory of Austerlitz was to be kept green forever. 


PART EIGHT 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1806 AGAINST PRUSSIA 


39 
HOHENZOLLERN HYPOCRITE 


ouwe M. de Haugwitz to wait for me at Vienna,” ! wrote Napoleon to his 
Foreign Minister Talleyrand, shortly after the battle of Austerlitz. The 
abrupt sentence was full of significance. Of the many statesmen stunned by 
the abrupt and unanticipated destruction of the Third Coalition on 
December 2, none was placed in a less enviable situation than the envoy of 
Prussia. Sent by his master to Vienna at the end of November, Haugwitz 
had originally been the bearer of a virtual ultimatum, only thinly disguised 
as an offer of mediation between the warring parties. Frederick William HI 
had at last made up his mind to share in the liquidation of the French 
Empire, even if it did entail entering the war by the back door at the 
moment of Napoleon’s impending collapse, and in Berlin the young braves 
of the Royal Guard ostentatiously sharpened their sabers on the steps of the 
French Embassy. In the event, however, Haugwitz never succeeded in 
delivering his message to Napoleon. Although he was granted a long 
audience at Brünn on November 28, the Emperor was careful to do most of 
the talking, and Haugwitz found himself dismissed and referred to the 
charming but even more elusive attentions of Talleyrand at Vienna before 
the main point of his mission had been mentioned. Secretly the Prussian 
plenipotentiary was rather relieved at this, for in his own personal view he 
believed a policy of strict neutrality would further his country’s interests far 
better than indulgence in war, even though it appeared, at that moment in 
November, as if Napoleon was faced by certain and catastrophic defeat at 
the hands of the Russian and Austrian armies. 


The cataclysmic events of December 2, 1805, completely reversed the 
international and strategical situation. With Austria defeated and suing for 
peace and the Tsar’s armies reeling back into Poland, it was clearly not an 


opportune moment for Prussia to declare war on France, and a chastened 
Haugwitz hastened to tender his master’s compliments to the victor. 
Napoleon was not deceived by this bluster for one instant; he had long 
known through his own sources the real content of Prussia’s original 
message, and, as he wryly remarked, the fulsome congratulations had 
recently been readdressed. So as to emphasize his scorn for the vacillating 
Frederick William, the Emperor deliberately refused to see Haugwitz again 
until December 15, keeping the envoy lingering in the anterooms of 
Imperial Headquarters at Vienna day after day. When at last an audience 
was granted, he flatly rejected Prussia’s sinuous offer of mediation in the 
peace negotiations then proceeding with Austria, brutally substituting a 
demand for an immediate and exclusive treaty of alliance against Prussia’s 
erstwhile ally—England. Napoleon knew that he had Frederick William at a 
disadvantage, and he was in no mood to relinquish an iota of his negotiating 
position; Prussia would pay in land, men and infamy for her intended 
participation in the former war. The jackal, deserted by the beasts of prey, 
appeared to be at his mercy. 


Napoleon’s attitude toward the land of the Black Eagle was a curious 
mixture of admiration and contempt. On the one hand, he professed the 
greatest regard for the military talents of Frederick the Great, whose 
campaigns he had closely studied, and he still retained some respect for the 
army that Frederick’s genius had created. At the same time, he had no 
opinion at all of Prussia’s present government, and believed that he could 
bully Frederick’s heirs with impunity. Napoleon regarded Frederick William 
as a man devoid of moral fiber, and yet, notwithstanding this, a pawn that 
might still serve a useful purpose as a counterpoise to what remained of 
Austrian influence in Germany. In the early months of 1806 the Emperor 
felt particularly confident that Prussia would never dare to resort to war, 
however exorbitant French demands might become. The lack of positive 
action the previous year when Bernadotte’s corps had marched impudently 
and destructively through Prussian Ansbach en route for the Danube, and 
Haugwitz’s transparent diplomatic volte face in December, appeared to 
support this conviction. Napoleon also knew that the unworthy scion of the 
House of Hohenzollern would do much to gain possession of coveted 
Hanover, and this possibility had been dangled before the monarch’s nose 
throughout 1805 with great diplomatic success. 


After Austerlitz, however, the “stick” was far more in evidence than the 
“carrot.” In a ruthless interview with Haugwitz—who was reduced to a 
state of mental exhaustion by Napoleon’s constant vituperations—he forced 
the Prussian minister toward accepting a treaty of “friendship” with France. 
But it was friendship at a price. Prussia was required to disgorge several 
pieces of choice territory to provide suitable enclaves for the Emperor’s 
favorite servants. The principality of Cleves was to be joined to that of Berg 
and awarded to Murat as a grand duchy. The Gascon did not really deserve 
such favors after his misconduct in October and early November along the 
Danube, but he was, after all, the Emperor’s brother-in-law, and his wife, 
Napoleon’s sister Caroline, was uncomfortably persistent in her demands 
for social advancement. Similarly, Ansbach was to go to that loyal German 
ally, the ruler of Bavaria, in return for a few insignificant boundary 
alterations near Bayreuth; Neuchatel was to be bestowed upon hard- 
working Berthier, while Wesel was annexed to France. In addition to these 
territorial surrenders, all existing Prussian diplomatic alliances were to be 
declared void and replaced by a unilateral and exclusive treaty with France. 
Prussia was to adopt any economic measures against England that 
Napoleon might care to suggest, and Frederick William was instantly to 
dismiss his present Chief Minister, the Francophobic von Hardenberg. In 
return for these enforced concessions, Prussia was to receive possession of 
Hanover—the Emperor shrewdly calculating that this apparent liberality on 
his part would finally divide London and Berlin and complete the 
diplomatic isolation and humiliation of Prussia. 


Frederick William II, 1770-1840, King of Prussia 


These were hard terms, but the hapless Haugwitz could offer no effective 
defense. With the victorious Grande Armée poised on the southern frontiers 
of Prussia and the greater part of his master’s forces still demobilized, he 
could not afford to bluster. And Napoleon made no secret of the fact that he 
knew all about the “perfidious” agreement concluded with Russia at 
Potsdam the previous autumn, and that he was also cognizant of the 
negotiations at present continuing with the British Government. French 
sabers rattled ominously in their scabbards, and there was no way out for 
Haugwitz; on December 15, the Convention of Vienna was duly initialed 
and immediately sent off to Berlin for Frederick William’s ratification. A 
covering letter from Napoleon accompanied this fateful missive. “Sir, My 
Brother,” it ran, “I have seen M. de Haugwitz. I spoke with him for a long 
time concerning my sentiments and my plans. He read my heart; he saw it 
laid bare.... I sincerely hope that he will conceal nothing from your 
Majesty, and if you have anything to complain of I flatter myself that you 
will understand that had I been dealing with simply a political personage, 
my heart would not have been so deeply affected.” This was one way of 


explaining the veritable “brainwashing” to which the hapless Haugwitz had 
been subjected. 


As might have been expected, the Prussian Government tried to temporize 
and stave off the moment of irrevocable decision. Frederick William never 
enjoyed making up his mind, and he now requested a reopening of 
negotiations. Berlin wriggled unbecomingly this way and that for several 
weeks, pathetically asserting at one point that King George III of England 
would have to approve the intended transfer of Hanover before Prussia 
could accept Napoleon’s generous gift. The Emperor, however, was 
inflexible. To embroil England and Prussia still deeper, he insisted on the 
immediate closure of the North German ports and rivers to British 
commerce and the seizure of British goods. An aghast Prussia again 
hesitated, and the Emperor’s patience began to wear thin. Writing to Joseph 
on February 7, Napoleon complained: “We have not yet settled matters. The 
Prussian Court is very false and stupid.”? At length, Haugwitz could evade 
the issue no longer; faced with the stark alternatives of signature or an 
immediate declaration of war, he approved the draft of the main treaty on 
February 15, and nine days later a cowed Berlin notified its formal approval 
of the terms. Napoleon had achieved a brilliant diplomatic triumph, at one 
stroke defaming one potential foe and increasing the isolation of another. 
Never had Prussian prestige been brought so low. In telling words, the 
historian Petre describes the effect of the agreement: 


Nothing could have been more pusillanimous than the conduct of Prussia in 
this affair. As Fox, then Foreign Minister of England, remarked, other 
nations had been forced to make concessions to France, but none had, like 
Prussia, been degraded to the point of becoming the ministers of the 
injustice and the rapacity of a master. The whole policy of Prussia at this 
period was characterized by a duplicity which was manifest to the rest of 
Europe.... Napoleon had completely succeeded in outwitting Prussia and 
rendering her the object of contempt to her late allies.* 


The Prussian eagle had assumed many of the characteristics of the vulture. 


To appreciate the full import of Napoleon’s policy toward Prussia, it is here 
necessary to examine his intentions toward Europe as a whole. Although 


some historians imply that Napoleon was driven on from war to war by 
insatiable ambition, it can be more fairly argued that immediately after 
Austerlitz at least his greatest preoccupation was with attempts to arrive at 
some sort of reconciliation with his remaining foes. As always, there were 
pressing internal reasons why the Emperor wanted to end the war. Although 
the French populace hailed the Grande Armée $ achievements in 1805 with 
joy, and service with the forces had not yet become widely regarded as a 
passport to an early death, the war was having grave effects on the French 
economy. It will be remembered how Napoleon had experienced difficulty 
in securing funds to underwrite the campaign of 1805; since then, during his 
absence at the front, financial affairs had passed from bad to worse. His 
brother Joseph, left as Regent, failed to maintain a strict eye on public 
finance, and in consequence the Government was facing bankruptcy by 
December. One detail will suffice to show the reigning confusion. Large 
numbers of bonds were found to have disappeared from the Treasury, and 
when this news leaked out a rush on the banks followed, ruining several 
thousand people. Although Napoleon remained in Germany until the end of 
January 1806, much of his time was spent dictating voluminous 
correspondence in an effort to restore order to French affairs. It was no light 
task; even the Minister of the Treasury, Barbé-Marbois, had to be suspended 
on suspicion of embezzlement. There was also, of course, a great deal of 
work left outstanding on the various Codes, and so there is little wonder 
that Napoleon was eager to secure an immediate, albeit a favorable, peace. 
But there lay the rub, for the terms he considered of basic importance 
appeared impossible to his opponents, actual and potential. Once he did 
return to Paris in March 1806, he never stirred from the vicinity of the 
capital until September, so hot was the press of internal affairs. 


These preoccupations notwithstanding, Napoleon lost no time in organizing 
and adding to his recent territorial acquisitions. With the greater part of 
North Italy already at his disposal, the Emperor soon dispatched Joseph and 
Massena with an army to conquer Naples, and in due course had his brother 
crowned its King. French rule was not welcome everywhere however; 
severe riots in Parma had to be crushingly repressed and martial law was 
imposed in several more regions. One outcome of the increase in French 
power in the Italian peninsula was a marked deterioration in relations with 
the Papacy. The cooperative spirit of the Concordat period was rapidly 


wearing thin, and Napoleon’s views on the Pope’s position is revealed in 
this extract from a letter to his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, French representative 
at the Vatican: “For the Pope, I am Charlemagne.... I therefore expect to be 
treated from this point of view. I shall change nothing in appearance if they 
behave well; otherwise I shall reduce the Pope to be merely Bishop of 
Rome.”> 


If he cared to brandish the big stick in Italy, in his post-Austerlitz relations 
with Russia Napoleon was only too eager to come to terms with the Tsar. 
General Savary had interviewed Alexander after the battle and according to 
the 31st Bulletin of the Army, the Tsar of all the Russians had reputedly 
spoken in very flattering terms of the victor: “Tell your master that I am 
going away,” Alexander was credited with saying; “Tell him that he 
performed miracles yesterday; that the battle has increased my admiration 
for him; that he is a man predestined by Heaven; that it will require a 
hundred years for my army to equal his.” This was language that Napoleon 
could appreciate (and possibly also fabricate), and he became increasingly 
convinced that a genuine settlement would be made with Holy Russia. In 
this deduction he was at marked variance with Talleyrand, who was equally 
certain that Russia was potentially France’s most dangerous rival in Europe. 
Napoleon ignored his minister’s advice and followed his own impressions 
and a form of preliminary agreement was eventually initialed in Paris by the 
Russian envoy, Count d’Oubril. It came as a rude shock to Napoleon when, 
in September, the Tsar refused to ratify the tentative convention, and 
commenced to redeploy his forces in support of Prussia. Indeed, the history 
of the next years was to prove that Talleyrand’s apprehensions were only 
too correct, and his master’s calculations sadly at fault in their basic 
assumptions. 


Most of Napoleon’s diplomatic activity, however, was presently taken up 
with the reorganization of Germany. Once again Talleyrand’s proffered 
advice that the wisest course would be to court Austria as a counterpoise to 
both Prussia and Russia was brushed aside. The terms of the Treaty of 
Pressburg had already reduced Austria to the status of a second-class power, 
and in the first half of 1806 the French Emperor proceeded to wrest still 
further concessions from Vienna. The Holy Roman Empire had long been 
merely an anachronistic formality, and by 1806 Austria’s leadership of the 


German Princes was only nominal, but in the supposed interests of French 
security the last vestiges of its ancient authority were soon to be destroyed. 
On July 12, 1806, the Holy Roman Empire formally ceased to exist, and a 
month later Francis II meekly changed his style to read simply “Emperor of 
Austria.” To fill the power vacuum, Napoleon called into being the 
Confederation of the Rhine (July 25), consisting of Bavaria, Württemberg, 
Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt and several smaller principalities along the Rhine. 
All acknowledged the leadership of Imperial France. 


This was by no means a new concept, and indeed was not wholly designed 
to compensate for the deposition of Austria. More than 150 years earlier 
Cardinal Mazarin had formed the short-lived League of the Rhine, and in 
more recent times the Directory had experimented, albeit unsuccessfully, 
along broadly similar lines. Most of the underlying aims behind the political 
organization of 1806 were practically identical with those of the earlier 
attempts—namely, to consolidate French influence over German affairs, to 
provide a source of men and money for future struggles, to secure a useful 
bridgehead east of the Rhine from which armies could be launched if need 
arose, but above all to build a defensive buffer between France and the 
central and eastern powers of Europe. To these traditional aims, one more 
was added in 1806: Napoleon undoubtedly was concerned with spreading 
the blessings (real and anticipated) of Napoleonic administration and law to 
“lesser breeds without the pale” of the Rhennish frontier. The policy found 
immediate opposition from Prussia, however. 


It has been accurately stated that from 1805 Napoleon ceased to be a French 
and became increasingly a European statesman. Very soon the French 
people would begin to wonder whether their best national interests were 
being served as Napoleon led their armies ever further away from the 
confines of France, and as his demands for conscripts to fill the gaps in the 
ranks became ever more strident and exacting. In his pursuit of a chimeric 
“new order for Europe,” Napoleon was also already laying up a store of 
deep resentment in the hearts of Austrians; this hatred was destined to 
smolder without producing an active flame for several years to come, but 
the future would see the need for more expensive French campaigns along 
the banks of the grey Danube as a direct consequence of Napoleon’s 
Germanic ambitions. 


In 1806, however, it appeared that nothing could stand in Napoleon’s way, 
and his plans for laying the foundations of his new Europe proceeded apace. 
Diplomacy and marriage treaties were employed to continue the work that 
the “hounds of war” had begun. In typical Corsican fashion, Napoleon was 
convinced that he could trust few men outside the “clan” or family; he also 
apparently deemed it his fraternal duty to share his prosperity with his 
brothers and sisters, his brothers-in-law, and the chosen elect of the 
Marshalate. Consequently, during the early months of 1806, considerable 
changes took place in the Almanac de Gotha. Elder brother Joseph, as 
already mentioned, was awarded the throne of Naples; he was soon 
followed up the steps of a throne by Louis, made King of Holland. The 
faithful Elector of Bavaria found his state elevated to a kingdom, and his 
daughter Augusta was married to Napoleon’s trusted stepson, Eugène 
Beauharnais, the new Viceroy of Italy. Jerome Bonaparte was quickly 
married to Catherine of Württemberg, against both his own inclinations and 
the dictates of canon law, for he was already the husband of an American 
lady. Murat and Berthier received the principalities already mentioned. 
Italian duchies were showered on selected marshals and ministers. Europe, 
in fact, was rapidly assuming a decidedly Napoleonic appearance. Three 
members of the family were already monarchs, and in the near future two 
more kingdoms would accrue to the family (Spain and Westphalia), while 
Murat and Bernadotte would each receive crowns of their own in the 
fullness of time. Naturally there was considerable opposition to the 
foundation of the new dynasties from the old established families of 
Europe, but Napoleon’s sharpest critics were the womenfolk of his own 
family; his sisters became the plague of his life with their jealousies and 
wrangles about precedence, while Madame Mere, the Dowager Empress, 
staunchly refused to be dominated by her offspring. Family relationships 
were never the least of the Emperor’s anxieties. 


If a large part of the Continent was being rapidly subjected to the Corsican’s 
will, the ancient and indomitable British enemy remained as uncowed as 
ever. In Napoleon’s view, the dogged and unreasoning opposition of 
“Perfidious Albion” seemed unwavering in its perseverance. True, 
archenemy Pitt was now dead, but his successors seemed in little hurry to 
come to a settlement. Negotiations were indeed reopened for a time with 
British representatives at Rheims, but no progress was made, and even 


politicians such as Charles James Fox, Foreign Minister of England, who 
had once borne a reputation for pro-Gallic leanings, seemed remarkably 
unshakeable in their attitudes. Since the battle of Trafalgar, the possibility 
of a direct invasion of Britain had decidedly receded, and so Napoleon 
resorted to other measures to ruin “the nation of shopkeepers,” or at least to 
bring the British Government to its senses. An economic blockade, taking 
the form of the exclusion of English goods from the Continent, was the 
chosen method. This policy had been tried before, and after the Berlin 
Decrees of November 1806 was to be greatly expanded, but earlier in that 
year the French desire to exclude British trade was one underlying factor 
behind the flirtation with Russia, the creation of the Kingdom of Holland, 
and the ruthless bullying of Prussia. 


From the beginning, the policy gained scant success. It was universally 
unpopular and its regulations were consistently evaded, even by French 
merchants. And so Napoleon tried one last means of coming to terms with 
Great Britain; if compulsion was showing few immediate results, then 
bribery might work the miracle. In June 1806, Napoleon suddenly offered 
to return Hanover to King George III, its erstwhile Elector, as part of a 
general pacification. The offer failed to make any impact in England, where 
politicians had long regarded the Hanoverian inheritance as a burden, but in 
certain parts of the Continent—and most notably in Prussia—the reaction 
was both immediate and virulent. The offer of Hanover to Britain proved a 
mistake, and within a few short months the matter was to plunge Europe 
into another bitter war, the one eventuality that Napoleon was keen to 
avoid. 


40 
PLANS FOR WAR 


The changing aspect of Europe had been anxiously watched all this while 
from Berlin. On the one hand, the humiliation of Austria was noted with a 
certain satisfaction, on the other, the increase in French power at the 
expense of the Hapsburgs appeared to imply a future threat to Prussian 
ambitions vis-à-vis the North German states. As the year proceeded 
Prussian disillusion with French policies steadily grew. The alliance with 
France and the economic sanctions led to an immediate British declaration 
of war against Prussia, and no less than seven hundred sail of German 
shipping were forthwith impounded in English ports. This represented a 
heavy blow to the Prussian mercantile marine, while the official rupture of 
all trade relations with Great Britain threatened many of the great merchant 
houses with ruin. At the same time, elsewhere in Germany, the first forces 
of Teutonic nationalism were beginning to assert themselves, albeit 
practically unconsciously at first, as secret societies and other patriotic 
institutions came into existence. Discreet propaganda glorified the 
Germanic ideals and instilled a fervent type of nationalism, especially 
among the middle classes. The weight of the French yoke and the current 
humiliation of their governments became increasingly appreciated by the 
ordinary people and added force to the spread of the movement. Oddly 
enough, Napoleon became aware of these nationalistic forces before the 
rulers of Germany themselves. In a misguided attempt to cow the new 
movement with a show of brutality, the Emperor ordered Berthier, newly 
made Prince of Neuchatel, to organize a raid into neutral territory to seize a 
certain bookseller by the name of Palm. This unfortunate’s sole “crime” was 
the distribution of certain nationalistic tracts which the French deemed 
subversive literature. In due course Palm was kidnaped from Braunau, tried 
and shot. As had happened in the similar case of the murder of d’Enghien in 
1804, this unjust act excited a furor of protest and inevitably led to a wider 
dissemination of the ideas it had been designed to crush. 


If the embryonic forces of German liberalism were aroused by these acts of 
overt French tyranny, the forces of hidebound reaction in Prussia were 
almost equally indignant about their country’s humiliation. The army— 
intensely conservative though its military ideas might be—also regarded 
itself as the repository of the pride of the Prussian people, and the insults 
heaped upon the head of their monarch did not go unnoticed or unresented. 
A party of patriotic senior officers, led by the Duke of Brunswick and 
Prince Hohenlohe, soon formed around the person of the beautiful and 
warlike Queen, and pressure for a declaration of war was applied to 
Frederick William and his ministers on an increasing scale. Left to 
themselves, the King and his new Chief Minister, Haugwitz, might have 
been prepared to condone any French action in the pursuit of a quiet life, 
but the new party at Court rapidly gained influence. Naturally, Napoleon 
was soon aware of the new shift in the wind, and it induced him to make a 
belated attempt to humor Prussia by declaring that he would not obstruct 
the formation of a North German Confederation under Prussian leadership. 
This offer, however, came somewhat too late to check the growing 
resentment inspired by the blatant increases in French power, and the 
vacillating Frederick William HI began to bend before the new storm. The 
neutralist Haugwitz was dismissed from office, and the patriot Hardenberg 
partially restored to favor, assuming control of foreign affairs. Then came 
the revelation of Napoleon’s treacherous offer to restore Hanover to George 
II. This proved too much for even the King, and on August 7, 1806, the 
Prussian Government secretly determined on war against France. Napoleon 
had goaded Prussia too far, and the army of Frederick the Great 
ponderously prepared to avenge the country’s injuries. 


Napoleon remained unaware of the Prussian decision until September, and 
even when indications of what was afoot reached Paris he still refused to 
believe that Prussia would be so rash as to take on the Grande Armée in a 
straight fight. At this time the French had at least 160,000 troops in South 
Germany, quartered in a broad sweep of territory from the Rhine to the 
Danube and along the River Main, army headquarters being situated at 
Munich. Besides the six corps of the line, there were 32,000 cavalry, many 
of them newly mounted on captured Austrian steeds, and more than 300 
pieces of artillery, and also a subsidiary force of 13,000 Bavarians and other 
allies. More important than its numerical strength, however, was the 


incomparable morale of the French army at this juncture. Although their 
uniforms were in tatters, the victors of Ulm and Austerlitz were all seasoned 
soldiers at the very peak of their training, only the divisions of Generals 
Gazan and Dupont containing a high proportion of raw conscripts. If the 
peacetime discipline of the men left a great deal to be desired, their record 
on the battlefield had been consistently excellent. The infantry was flexible, 
quick and intelligent, although decidedly starved of fire drill and range 
practices. The cavalry was better equipped than ever before, and imbued 
with a fierce courage and incomparable élan; its training for 
reconnaissance, screening and pursuit roles was well advanced, although 
Napoleon still had reservations about its standard of action in battle. The 
gunners were also at the peak of their form, and their skill and 
marksmanship largely made up for a shortage of certain kinds of equipment 
—gun carriages, limbers, and the like. Above all, the officers of all arms 
were young yet experienced men with confidence both in their own ability 
and in the talents of their Emperor. All in all, the Grande Armée of 1806 
was probably the most integrated and best trained force that Napoleon ever 
commanded. 


Notwithstanding his faith in his army, Napoleon did not underestimate the 
military prowess of the renowned Prussian army. In fact, however, beneath 
an imposing facade of Prussian invincibility there existed serious flaws. In 
size it was impressive, some 254,000 troops being theoretically available on 
mobilization (including a large contingent of mercenaries), but this total 
was reduced to 171,000 effectives in August 1806 owing to numerous 
garrison detachments (many of them superfluous), and on account of the 
failure of the Prussian bureaucracy to call out all the available reserves. In 
doctrine, however, the Prussian army was hopelessly outdated in its 
concepts. Everything was related to the days of Frederick the Great, and 
deviations from the master’s precepts were not countenanced. The tradition 
of ferocious discipline had produced an army of automatons or “walking 
muskets.” Tactically, “the Prussian army was a museum piece,”’ clinging 
without question to a rigid linear system of shoulder-to-shoulder drill better 
suited to an earlier age. Precision was accounted far more desirable than 
speed or flexibility. The supply trains were enormous, and a distance of 12 
miles seemed a long day’s march. The army’s utter dependence on 


magazines and depots for food and munitions was a further weakness that 
reduced mobility to a minimum; “slow but sure” was the general rule. 


Indeed, the cult of the past was deliberately carried to extraordinary lengths, 
and no arm of the Prussian service escaped its deadening hand. The infantry 
were brave and well-disciplined, but their muskets were the worst in 
Europe, being mostly of the pattern of 1754, while over-regimentation had 
led to formalized tactics that discouraged initiative. The cavalry was bold 
and dashing, though intensely conservative in organization and role. The 
artillery arm was large in size, but badly handled and often misemployed. 
The morale of the army was, however, very high. Feelings of effortless 
superiority pervaded all ranks, but, as Clauswitz remarked, “behind the fine 
facade all was mildewed.” 


The gravest weakness of the Prussian army lay neither in the men nor their 
weapons, but in the leadership. Frederick the Great left no comparable 
military heir, and by the first years of the nineteenth-century the Prussian 
high command had degenerated into a junta of septuagenarians. Under the 
King, whom nobody pretended was a soldier, the chief command was 
theoretically exercised by the Duke of Brunswick, seventy-one years old, a 
veteran of the Seven Years’ War. The senior royal adviser—von Mollendorf 
—was even older at eighty-two. He had enjoyed a fine career under 
Frederick, but for the past thirty years had been solely concerned with 
maintaining his reputation by counseling safe and cautious measures. The 
more junior generals were hardly younger; indeed Bliicher—the ablest of 
the bunch—was already sixty-four years old. Prince Hohenlohe and 
General Schmettau were relative striplings of sixty. The former possessed 
some military talent, but was inclined to rash and hotheaded decisions and 
was somewhat unimaginative, while the latter was a retired warrior who 
insisted on getting back into harness. These, then, were the men who were 
responsible for the employment of the Prussian army, but their advanced 
age, variegated experience and mediocre abilities made firm leadership and 
unity of direction practically impossible to achieve. 


Had the Prussian army of this epoch possessed even a rudimentary staff 
system, some of these disadvantages might have been overcome. However, 
there was no proper staff corps yet in existence, and no less than three 


soldiers shared the duties of chief of staff, namely Generals Phull, 
Scharnhorst and “the evil genius of Prussia,” Colonel Massenbach. Their 
ideas were often at variance, and their personal ambitions frequently 
brought them into direct collision one with another. Under this uncertain 
inspiration, the Ober Kriegs Collegium, the organization that performed the 
motions of a staff, although its chief functions more closely resembled those 
of an inspectorate, produced a proliferation of theoretical plans of campaign 
that had little relevance to the realities of Napoleonic warfare. Beneath 
these men, not even a rudimentary chain of command existed. There were 
no corps headquarters and even the divisional staffs were poorly organized. 
Orders issued from general headquarters therefore had to go into fantastic 
detail, giving ample scope for delay, miscomprehension and confusion on 
the part of subordinate commanders, and generals frequently found it 
necessary to brief their regimental commanders in person. Such an army, 
under such a leadership, bore little comparison to Napoleon’s finely geared 
and ruthlessly efficient war machine. Yet it was these same Prussian 
generals who commenced to hold meetings in early August with the 
intention of choosing a strategy that would, they confidently expected, once 
and for all encompass the ruin of the “Corsican Ogre” and his vaunted 
army. From the very beginning, as might have been expected, their councils 
were divided. 


During the month of August the Prussian junta and its myriad of advisors 
were agreed upon only one point—that Napoleon “would take up a 
defensive position and await attack behind the Upper or Franconian Saale, 
or indeed upon the Main,” and that consequently the Prussian forces 
should assume the offensive as soon as possible. It might seem that even the 
most superficial study of Napoleon’s previous campaigns would have 
proved the error of this basic Prussian assumption. Moreover, good 
intentions notwithstanding, it was not until the end of September that any 
attempt at definite action was made. During the intervening period the 
complexities of Prussian military protocol absorbed all attention as the 
conflicting claims of jealous senior officers were slowly resolved into 
something approaching an order of battle. Eventually three field armies 
emerged. The first, commanded by Brunswick in person, comprised some 
70,000 men, and by September 25 this force had moved from its original 
locations about Berlin and Magdeburg to a preliminary concentration area 


between Leipzig and Naumburg; the second, commanded by the mercurial 
Hohenlohe, initially totaled 50,000 troops, but following the forcible 
incorporation of 20,000 Saxons its strength rose to equal that of the 
commander in chief, and by the end of September almost 70,000 men were 
drawn up around Dresden. The last army, 30,000 strong, was divided 
between Generals Rüchel and Blücher stationed respectively at Mühlhausen 
and Gottingen. Of the grand total of some 171,000 effectives, 35,000 were 
cavalry and 15,000 more were artillerymen serving the 300 heavy cannon 
and 250 “infantry pieces” (three- and six-pounders) of the Prussian trains. 


The Prussian forces could hardly claim to be fully concentrated or ready for 
immediate concerted action when Brunswick summoned the first of his 
formal councils of war to decide upon a plan of campaign. Broadly 
speaking, three possible courses of action presented themselves. By far the 
most sensible plan would have been to await the arrival of Russian aid from 
the east (where 50,000 troops were already assembling at Brześć on the 
River Bug) but against this course were bitter memories of the misconduct 
of Russian forces in previous wars; they habitually wrought devastation, 
whether to friend or foe. Nevertheless, if Napoleon struck first, the 
Prussians could trade space for time, fighting a series of delaying actions 
through the Thüringerwald, along the River Elbe, and even on the banks of 
the Oder until Bennigsen came into action in their support. Only 
Scharnhorst (Blicher’s chief of staff) was bold enough to suggest this plan, 
but opinion was against him. Such a Fabian strategy had little to 
recommend it in the eyes of the heirs of Frederick, who considered that the 
sacred honor of their army, besides the safety of their capital, would be 
gravely compromised by any such dilatory policy. Alternatively, if a bolder 
scheme was required, the Prussian army might well have concentrated 
around Erfurt or Hof to the north of the Thüringerwald and there taken up 
positions to outflank the Grande Armée. Once again, however, this plan 
savored too much of the defensive, and although force of events was in due 
course to lead to the adoption of a similar strategy, this possibility was not 
seriously considered in late September. 


described as “the only real man in Prussia” 


The third possibility seemed superficially the most attractive. A full-scale 
drive by the concentrated army through Erfurt toward Wurzburg and thence 
on to Stuttgart, hoping to catch the French army in its scattered cantonment 
areas, or, at the very least, threaten its communications, with the Rhine and 
France. This plan was put forward by Brunswick at the first council of war, 
but he was not strong-minded enough to override the protests of the jealous 
Hohenlohe, who was in favor of a more easterly move towards Hof and 
Bamberg. In its detail this latter scheme was foolhardy enough, involving 
the division of the army into three parts along a ninety-mile front with only 
a small reserve in the vicinity of Naumburg, but it was capped by an even 
wilder plan put forward by the incompetent Massenbach who argued in 
favor of an apparently pointless parade militaire by the Silesian army 
through Hof to the Danube and thence back to Saxony. The wrangle 
continued until Frederick William intervened and tried to please everybody 
by ordering the implementation of the main features of both Brunswick’s 
and Hohenlohe’s plans at one and the same time. 


In fact, this unworkable compromise pleased nobody, but the initial orders 
had nevertheless been issued when the junta decided to follow Brunswick’s 
original plan after all, on the 27th. Chaos and uncertainty reigned as the 


rusty cogwheels of the ancient Prussian military machine were put into 
reverse, but even now the Prussian plan had not been finally decided. By 
the time the new movement toward Erfurt was under way, Brunswick had 
received tidings indicating that the Grande Armée was already on the move, 
and once again he convened the council to reconsider the Prussian moves. 
In an attempt to throw light on the exact whereabouts of the French 
communications, Captain Müffling was sent out on a rapid reconnaissance 
on October 5. Three days later he reported to the assembled generals that 
Napoleon had already left the Würzburg-Bamberg area, and was advancing 
toward Bayreuth and Coburg as 1f intending an invasion of Saxon soil. This 
alarming news was sufficient to return the whole issue to the melting pot. 
Hot controversy raged once more at Prussian headquarters and more 
invaluable time was lost around the conference table. Some asserted that the 
only wise course in the light of the new situation was to hold the line of the 
Saale; others, that the whole army should unite to defend Leipzig; none, 
that they should retire to the Elbe. “What we ought to do I know right well,” 
lamented Scharnhorst; “What we shall do, only the gods know.” 


At length a bewildered Brunswick issued new instructions. In order “to 
defeat them by an oblique and rapid movement against the general direction 
they will be following,”!° he directed that the army should mass to the west 
of the Saale and then threaten Napoleon’s flank. Two forces of cavalry 
supported by light artillery were to be pushed south to Neustadt and 
Hildburghausen to threaten the French communications, with the Duke of 
Weimar’s division in support at Meiningen. The remainder of Brunswick’s 
own field army was to advance slowly on Erfurt (to be reached by the 9th), 
and then to Blankenhain. Hohenlohe was ordered to concentrate at 
Hochdorf on the 9th, and then to take up a position around Rudolstadt on 
the left bank of the Saale. Only a small detachment of Tauenzien’s 
reconnaissance force was to be left near Hof. Riichel was to send 
detachments toward Fulda so as to increase the threat to the French rear 
areas, while his main force moved up from Eisenach to make contact with 
Brunswick’s forces between Gotha and Erfurt. The reserve, under Eugen of 
Württemberg (13,000), was ordered up to Halle from Magdeburg, ready to 
rejoin Brunswick at either Leipzig or Naumburg if need arose. 


In general terms this was a sound enough plan, although it clearly admitted 
that the French were in possession of the full initiative. Moreover it was 
excessively detailed in the number of detachments it authorized, and was 
sufficiently vague to allow Hohenlohe to interpret its underlying intention 
as he, and not Brunswick, thought best. Elated that the commander in 
chief’s plan of a general advance on Wurzburg had been dropped, 
Hohenlohe and Massenbach concluded that their own plan for a general 
concentration on the right bank of the Saale was implicitly approved, and 
forthwith advanced Tauenheim’s Saxon divisions towards Auma and 
Schleiz and a further force to Saalfeld under the command of Prince Louis 
Ferdinand without seeking Brunswick’s prior permission. These troops 
were consequently placed directly in the path of the approaching Grande 
Armée. 


While his Prussian adversaries were vacillating from one course of action to 
another, Napoleon was steadily completing his own preparations. Prussia 
had gained a month’s start in the mobilization race before the French had 
any clear intimation of what was afoot, but even in September the Emperor 
acted with commendable caution. The early Prussian moves seemed so 
inexplicable that he suspected a deeper significance. Perhaps a new 
coalition had been secretly formed; perhaps England was preparing a 
descent on the French coast and was using Prussia as a bait to distract the 
attention of the main French forces; perhaps Austria was planning to enter 
into a new struggle with France once the corps had become deeply involved 
in Central Germany. The Tsar’s unexpected repudiation of the proposed 
treaty with France, news of which was received in Paris on September 3, 
served to strengthen the Emperor’s suspicions of a new international 
conspiracy. In consequence Napoleon bided his time, waiting for his 
adversaries to reveal at least part of their hands, and contented himself with 
taking precautionary measures. On September 5 decrees were announced 
calling up 50,000 conscripts of the class of 1806 and recalling 30,000 
reservists to the colors, and the same day an order was sent to Berthier, the 
acting general in chief in Germany, instructing him “to send engineer 
officers to make full reconnaissances of the roads from Bamberg to Berlin, 
taking all necessary risks”!!; further, he was to be ready to assemble the 
IVth, VIth and VIIth Corps at the former place within eight days of 
receiving definite orders. On the 9th, Napoleon informed the marshal that in 


the event of war the line of operations would probably run from Strasbourg 
to Mannheim, Mainz and Wurzburg, utilizing the Rivers Rhine and Main.!2 


Prussian actions, particularly the indications that her main forces were 
concentrating to the west of the mighty River Elbe, “the Rhine of Prussia,” 
continued to surprise the Emperor. It was so clearly in Frederick William’s 
interests to oppose Napoleon with distance and time that such a forward and 
exposed concentration could be explained only in terms of a wider military 
conspiracy or sheer lunacy. “Prussian movements continue to be most 
extraordinary,” he confided to Berthier on the 10th; “They need to be taught 
a lesson. My horses leave [Paris] tomorrow and the Guard will follow in a 
few days’ time.... If the news continues to indicate that the Prussians have 
lost their heads, I shall travel directly to Wurzburg or Bamberg.” 2 The 
doubt as to his destination reveals that Napoleon was still by no means 
certain which direction to follow. If the foe was to march on the upper 
Main, the former would be the better concentration point; if the Prussians 
continued to hesitate, then through Bamberg lay the best road toward 
Dresden, Leipzig and Berlin and the means of compelling the foe to fall 
back and accept a battle in defense of his capital. For several more days 
Napoleon hesitated to indicate his army’s center of assembly, but on 
September 15, the decision was finally taken in favor of Bamberg. 


On September 18, Napoleon learned more details of the Prussian move into 
Saxony and the forcible incorporation of two of her divisions into 
Hohenlohe’s army. This action he regarded as tantamount to a declaration of 
war upon France; the time for waiting was clearly past. All the preparations 
for a long campaign, should that prove necessary, were now largely 
completed, and nothing should stand in his way. It would seem that the 
Emperor was finally reassured about the unlikelihood of Austrian 
intervention by September 19, for on that date the pace of French 
preparations against Prussia noticeably quickened. The entire army was 
placed on a fully mobilized footing, and the Imperial Guard was sent 
rattling down the pave roads toward Mainz in requisitioned post chaises and 
special wagons. In just over a week it covered 550 kilometers. The Guard 
infantry did not ride the whole way, however; velité of the Guard, 
Anciaume, related in a letter home; “We march through some villages on 


foot and then get back into the wagons at the far end.”l* The march to 
Mainz was completed on the 27th. 


Mi 


The Campaign of 1806 against Prussia 


Over the 18th and 19th, Napoleon dictated no less than 102 orders and 
letters to his perspiring secretarial staff, including the famous “General 
Dispositions for the Assembly of the Grand Army,” the lengthy document 
which forms the basis for the entire campaign. In this, three crucial dates 
were given for the mobilization of the integral parts of the Grande Armée. 
By October 2, Augereau’s VIIth Corps was to have reached Frankfurt from 
its cantonment areas outside the city; Bernadotte’s Ist Corps was to be 
ready to march at Nuremburg, and Ney’s VIth Corps was to have gathered 
at Ansbach from its cantonments on the Rivers Iller and Upper Danube. The 
following day (October 3) Davout’s IIIrd Corps was to have moved from 
Nordlingen to Bamberg, there to join army headquarters (from Munich); 


Lefebvre’s Vth Corps, from the lower Main, was to be at Kônigshofen, 
while the artillery and baggage trains were to have reached Würzburg. By 
the 4th, Soult’s [Vth Corps was to have arrived at Amberg after a 
considerable march from the area of the River Inn.!> Dispatched on 
September 20, this missive reached Munich four days later. After taking 
further steps to safeguard the security of France—which will be discussed 
below—Napoleon himself was on the road for Mainz late on the night of 


the 24th, accompanied by Josephine and Foreign Minister Talleyrand. 


By this date, the outline of his intended plan was fairly clear in the 
Emperor’s mind, although the detail was yet uncertain. He had come to the 
conclusion that the overriding aim of the campaign should be to find and 
destroy the main Prussian army before Russian aid could reach the theater. 
A drive on Berlin would be the surest way of inducing the Prussians to 
fight, but since the river lines of both the Rhine and the Main were French- 
controlled, three avenues of approach were open to the French. Each had to 
be carefully considered from the standpoints of terrain and weather, the 
present position of the French troops, the last-known location of the enemy 
and his capabilities, and, of course, the problems of time and distance. 


In the first instance, an army concentrated around Wesel on the Rhine 
would be in a good position for a direct advance toward Berlin. Apart from 
a series of potentially difficult river crossings en route, no serious natural 
obstacles would be encountered. Other considerations, however, ruled out 
this course of action. The present position of the Grande Armée in Central 
Germany was far removed from Wesel, and to redeploy it on the Middle 
Rhine would inevitably have consumed a considerable period of time, 
delaying the opening of offensive operations. This would afford Prussia a 
further breathing space, might well allow Russian forces to materialize from 
the east and, in view of the already advanced season of the year, could lead 
to the inconveniences of a winter campaign. Moreover, such a move would 
leave Austria completely unwatched, while the Prussian forces, should they 
be defeated on the North German Plain, would be in a position to retire 
along their natural line of retreat toward Berlin, their depots and the 
advancing Russian forces. Consequently a “direct approach” from Wesel 
had little to recommend it. 


In the second place the French might concentrate in the vicinity of Mainz at 
the junction of the Rhine and the Main, and thence advance on Berlin 
through Frankfurt, Fulda and Erfurt. Although this area was closer to the 
cantonments of the Grande Armée, the geographical problems of the 
designated route were daunting. The Fulda Gap would provide 
comparatively easy going for part of the advance, but the greater part of the 
journey would be made through decidedly mountainous regions, 
culminating in the vast and badly-roaded Thüringerwald before the more 
open plains around Erfurt were encountered. Once again the Prussians 
would naturally be driven back to the east toward their supplies and 
reinforcements. 


Taking these considerations into account, the third possible course of action 
therefore promised the best results. After a rapid concentration in the nearby 
Bamberg-Bayreuth area, the French forces could advance north to penetrate 
through the easier stretches of the Franconian Forest toward Leipzig or 
Dresden and then on to Berlin. The terrain would not be particularly 
favorable. The Franconian Forest was dense and hilly enough, offered only 
three good roads to the north and no lateral communications whatsoever; 
there were also numerous water obstacles to encounter, culminating in the 
mighty Elbe, although several valleys would run conveniently parallel to his 
line of march. However, the compensations decisively outweighed the 
objections. The concentration area was by far the most convenient of the 
three, given the present dispositions of the army. Fortified alternative bases 
of operations could be set up at Mainz, Wurzburg, Mannheim and Bamberg 
along the main lines of communication, and an alternate series could be set 
up running south to Ulm and thence westward along the Upper Danube to 
the Black Forest and Strasbourg—largely obviating the potential perils of a 
Prussian offensive against the Main in rear of the French advance. In 
addition to these strategical advantages, the French would remain close 
enough to Austrian territory to be able to overawe Vienna. Finally, and most 
important of all, this line of advance could use any one of three rivers—the 
Saale, Elster or Mulde—as a strategic barrier, and the protection thus 
afforded would make possible a decisive manoeuvre sur les derriéres of the 
Prussian forces. A rapid move from Bayreuth toward Berlin would at one 
stroke threaten the Prussian lines of communication, outflank their field 
forces, place the French in a commanding central position between 


Frederick William and the Russians and emperil the Prussian bases and 
capital. If the dazed Prussians held their ground, the story of Ulm might 
well be repeated, but such threatening circumstances should be more than 
sufficient to force Brunswick and his lieutenants into precipitate retreat, 
affording Napoleon the opportunity of dealing with the foe piecemeal at any 
one of half a dozen river lines. The Prussian army was well known to be 
extremely sensitive about its communications, and no other course of action 
promised so shattering an effect to its morale or offered as good a chance of 
a crushing Napoleonic victory. Napoleon fully expected that the decisive 
battle would take place on the Elbe, for he could not conceive that his 
adversaries would be so stupid as to expose themselves to the west of the 
river. However, on September 29 intelligence reports revealed that the mass 
of the enemy’s forces was still gathered in the Erfurt area, and it appeared 
that Brunswick was complying with Napoleon’s most sanguine hopes. The 
area between Dresden and Leipzig was clearly the strategical key to the 
situation; no time was to be lost in seizing this excellent central position, 
dividing the heirs of Frederick from the underlings of the Tsar. 


Writing to his brother Louis, King of Holland, on September 30, Napoleon 
revealed the full extent of his calculations. “My intention is to concentrate 
all my forces on the extreme right, leaving the entire area between the 
Rhine and Bamberg unoccupied so as to permit the concentration of 
200,000 men on the same battlefield. Should the enemy push forces 
between Mainz and Bamberg, it will not worry me for my line of 
communications is based on Forcheim, a small fortress, and thence on 
Wiurzburg.... The exact nature of the events that may occur is incalculable, 
for the enemy, who believes that my left is on the Rhine and my right in 
Bohemia, and thinks that my line of operations runs parallel to my 
battlefront, may see great advantage in turning my left, and in that case I 
shall throw him into the Rhine.” In a second note the Emperor continued: 
“The observations in my first note are all of a precautionary nature. My first 
marches menace the heart of the Prussian monarchy and the deployment of 
my forces will be so imposing and rapid that it is probable that the whole 
army of Westphalia will retire to Magdeburg, and combine by forced 
marches for the defense of their capital.”!® 


The same document restressed the important role Napoleon was entrusting 
to his brother during the early days of the campaign. Two weeks earlier he 
had sent Louis a memorandum outlining his intended role: “Hasten to 
mobilize your troops. Reunite all available forces so as to deceive them [the 
Prussians] and protect your frontiers while I leap into the center of Prussia 
with my army, marching directly on Berlin. Keep all this secret.”!7 Four 
days later (September 19) another letter enlarged upon the part Holland was 
to play. “As my intention is not to attack from your side, I desire you to 
open your campaign on Ist October by threatening the enemy. The ramparts 
of Wesel and the Rhine will serve you for a refuge in any unforeseen 
eventuality.’ = 


To secure the right flank of the forces in Holland and protect his rear depots 
on the Rhine, Napoleon instructed Marshal Mortier on the 20th to form the 
VIIIth Corps at Mainz. These measures were taken to achieve three 
desirable objects. Firstly, Napoleon hoped that Louis’ mobile columns, 
probing towards Münster and Frankfurt, would serve to draw Prussian 
attention to the north and west while the final French preparations around 
Bamberg were completed. Secondly, the Emperor was concerned to obviate 
any danger of a large Prussian force invading French soil. Whatever 
happened, he felt that Louis and Mortier between them should be strong 
enough to hold the line of the Rhine, even if the Grande Armée was 
defeated and forced to retire toward the Danube. In the third place, if the 
Prussians entered the empty area between Bamberg and Mainz, Louis and 
Mortier would form the anvil against which Napoleon could hammer the 
enemy from the rear. In the event of a victory in Central Germany, the 
French on the Rhine were to advance and occupy Kassel. Thus the 
requirements of security, diversion and exploitation were all carefully 
balanced. “I only count on your forces to serve as a means of diversion to 
amuse the enemy up to October 12,” Napoleon continued in his notes of the 
30th, “... the date on which my plans will be unmasked.” The last part of 
this document revealed the full importance Napoleon placed on Louis’ role: 
“The least check to you will cause me anxiety; my measures may thereby 
be disconcerted, and such an event might leave the whole of the north of my 
kingdom without a head. On the other hand, whatever may happen to me, as 
long as I know that you are behind the Rhine, I will be able to act with 
greater freedom.”!? 


Two other possible eventualities needed guarding against. As we have 
already related, by September Napoleon was reasonably confident that the 
menace posed by Austria was mostly 1llusory, and he was prepared to 
accept the Schonbrunn’s assurances of noninvolvement at their face value; 
nevertheless, he took pains to ensure that Eugène Beauharnais’ Army of 
Italy was reinforced and placed on a war footing. The possibilities of an 
English descent on the French coast or toward Hanover were also 
considered, but the Emperor felt confident that the local garrisons (General 
Brune’s 16,000 men), strengthened by the National Guard and gendarmerie, 
would be able to delay the exploitation of any such landing until Louis 
could take measures from Holland while Kellermann brought up the 8,000- 
strong central reserve from Paris, together with 2,000 cavalry from the 
Departments, to the coast. 


Taken in conjunction, these plans and arrangements bear out one of 
Napoleon’s most important maxims: “The whole art of war consists in a 
well-reasoned and extremely circumspect defensive, followed by rapid and 
audacious attack.”2? 


The time for taking the offensive was clearly close at hand. On October 2, 
Napoleon reached Würzburg and took over personal command of the 
Grande Armée from Berthier, who was, as always, very relieved to be rid of 
the responsibility. There had still been no formal declaration of war, but this 
was not to be long delayed; in fact, the challenge was already on its way to 
Imperial Headquarters. The very day that Napoleon left Paris, the Prussian 
Government issued its long-anticipated ultimatum. Frederick William 
demanded the immediate withdrawal of all French troops over the Rhine, a 
guarantee that France would not stand in the way of the formation of a 
North German Confederation under the aegis of Prussia, the immediate 
return of Wesel and the summoning of a conference to settle other 
outstanding issues. An affirmative reply was required to reach Berlin by 
October 8 at the latest. This final clause was probably a calculated insult; 
the ultimatum was only delivered in Paris on October 2 and would have 
required the sending of a reply within 24 hours to meet the deadline. In fact, 
the document forwarded by the French Foreign Ministry only reached 
Napoleon at Bamberg on the 7th. His reply was typical. France’s practical 
response would be the invasion of Prussian territory at dawn the next day; 


by an ironic chance his written reply only reached Frederick William’s 
hands on the 14th—in the middle of the decisive battle of Jena-Auerstadt. 


41 
“LE BATAILLON CARRÉ” 


By the end of the first week in October everything was in readiness for the 
initial stage of the campaign, the passage of the Franconian Forest. During 
the first four days of the month, the corps had moved up to four forward 
concentration areas—Kronach, Forcheim, Wurzburg and Schweinfurt, and 
were concentrated in an area approximately 37 miles square. On the Sth, 
Napoleon had sent a detailed order to Soult revealing his plan for crossing 
the natural obstacle to their front. 


I have caused Wirzburg, Forcheim and Kronach to be occupied, armed and 
provisioned, and I propose to debouch into Saxony with my whole army in 
three columns. You are at the head of the right column with Marshal Ney’s 
Corps half a day’s march behind you and 10,000 Bavarians a day’s march 
behind him, making altogether more than 50,000 men. Marshal Bernadotte 
leads the center, followed by Marshal Davout’s corps, the greater part of the 
Reserve Cavalry, and the Guard, making more than 70,000 men. He will 
march by way of Kronach, Lebenstein and Schleiz. The Vth Corps. is at the 
head of the left, having behind it Marshal Augereau’s Corps. This wing will 
march by way of Coburg, Grafenthal and Saalfeld, and musters over 40,000 
men. The day you reach Hof the remainder of the army will have reached 
positions on the same alignment. I shall march with the center. 


With this immense superiority of force united in so narrow a space you will 
realize that I am determined to leave nothing to chance, and can attack the 
foe wherever he chooses to stand with nearly double his strength.... 


If the enemy opposes you with a force not exceeding 30,000 men, you 
should concert with Marshal Ney and attack him.... On reaching Hof, your 
first care should be to open communications between Lebenstein, Ebersdorf 
and Schleiz.... 


From the news that has come in today it appears that if the foe makes any 
move it will be against my left; the bulk of his forces seem to be near 
Erfurt.... 


I cannot press you too earnestly to write to me frequently and keep me fully 
informed of all you learn from the direction of Dresden. 


You may well think that it will be a fine thing to move around this area in a 
battalion square of 200,000 men. Still, this will require quite a little art and 
certain events.?! 


The disposition of his forces revealed by this document is justly celebrated. 
The Grande Armée $ formation into a bataillon carré of some 180,000 men 
would enable it to meet an enemy attack from any direction. The 
component parts of each column were within supporting distance of one 
another even if the lateral links between columns would be very weak 
during the actual crossing of the forest. Napoleon anticipated that the 
Prussians might possibly be awaiting the arrival of the head of each column 
at the further side, hoping to defeat each detachment in detail as it emerged, 
but he was confident that any of his columns could deal with an enemy of 
up to 30,000 men without undue danger. If they were opposed by a stronger 
foe, his marshals were under orders to fight a defensive battle—even 
surrendering ground if necessary—while the Emperor moved his 
disengaged columns against the enemy’s rear. Should the foe attack from 
the west, the Vth and VIIth Corps would comprise the advance guard, their 
duty being to pin the enemy while the Ist and HIrd felt for the exposed 
flank and the IVth and VIth remained in reserve. Similar combinations were 
devised to meet an assault from any other point of the compass. Napoleon’s 
mastery of strategical all-round defense has seldom been better illustrated. 
As his knowledge of the exact location of the enemy remained vague, 
Napoleon was sensible to adopt this wedge-shaped formation. By dividing 
his army into three columns he saved at least four precious days in effecting 
the crossing of the forest. The flexibility of the formation was later proved 
shortly before Jena when the Grande Armée was suddenly required to 
concentrate for battle two days earlier and in a different direction than had 
been anticipated. 


At first light on October 8, the three columns swung into motion and 
crossed the Saxon frontier. Ahead rode the light cavalry squadrons under 
Murat’s personal direction, charged with the tasks of reconnoitering the 
roads between Saalfeld, Saalburg and Lebenstein, and discovering the exact 
whereabouts of the foe. On this day a few cavalry skirmishes comprised the 
only actions as Murat pushed back the Prussian picquets, and by dusk the 
heads of the three columns had reached their designated halting places, 
namely Coburg, Lobenstein and Minchberg. The first real opposition was 
encountered next morning, when Bernadotte and Murat ran into Tauenzien’s 
command consisting of 6,000 Prussians and 3,000 Saxons at Schleiz. Two 
brigades of light cavalry (led by Lasalle and Milhaud) supported by two 
divisions of dragoons and part of the 1st Corps infantry, soon cleared a way 
through this exposed enemy detachment and opened the road toward Gera. 
Elsewhere the French advance continued apace and by nightfall Lannes’ 
corps on the left and Soult’s on the right were fast approaching Saalfeld and 
Hof respectively. Napoleon was by this time convinced that the leading 
troops of his left column would encounter a strong enemy force the next 
day, and he warned Lannes to be ready for a battle at Saalfeld, adding that 
he was to await Augereau before engaging. 
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The Jena Campaign; le Bataillon Carré in action 


Meanwhile, in the Prussian camp confusion was, as usual, paramount. 
News of the discomfiture of his subordinate, Tauenzien, who was falling 
back in disarray to the vicinity of Auma, caused Hohenlohe to prepare a 
general advance over the River Saale in his support. During the night of the 
9th-10th, Prince Louis Ferdinand also reported numerous enemy campfires 
beyond Saalfeld towards Grafenthal, and this strengthened his superior’s 
conviction that an immediate Prussian concentration between Rudolstadt 
and Kahla, preparatory to crossing the river, was the correct course to adopt. 
Unfortunately, Hohenlohe’s orders to Prince Louis were ambiguously 
worded, and in consequence the commander of his advance guard believed 
that his mission was to hold the Saalfeld defile and win time while 
Hohenlohe moved his main body toward Auma (in support of Tauenzien), 
and while Brunswick brought up his army to fill the vacated area on the 


Prince’s left. In the event, however, Brunswick remained hesitantly in the 
vicinity of Erfurt, and Prince Louis became increasingly isolated. By next 
morning, Hohenlohe had also had second thoughts about the wisdom of his 
proposed moves over the Saale. In fact, Brunswick had bluntly forbidden 
the move, and in consequence he canceled the advance. The new orders 
only reached the unfortunate Louis at 11:00 


am. on the 10th; he was now instructed to hold Rudolstadt and refrain from 
attacking Lannes. But it was already too late; since 10:00 o’clock the battle 
of Saalfeld had been joined. 


Laboring under the conviction that his task was to cover Hohenlohe’s move 
toward Auma and at the same time protect Brunswick’s advance toward 
Rudolstadt against any possible intervention on the part of Lannes’ corps, at 
7:00 


am. Prince Louis moved his force of four Prussian and six Saxon battalions, 
ten squadrons and 44 guns (perhaps 8,300 men in all) to take post on the 
left bank of the Saale so as to command the exit from the defile leading 
toward Grafenthal. Lannes’ leading division (Suchet) came under fire as it 
emerged from the hills, but the corps’ commander did not hesitate to order 
an immediate attack even though Augereau’s corps had fallen behind and 
was not within close supporting distance. Sending forward one battalion 
and the light cavalry behind a screen of skirmishers, Lannes ordered Suchet 
to move his remaining infantry to the westward through the wooded hills, 
seeking to envelop Prince Louis’ flank. By 11:00 


am. Louis was aware of this threat and took steps to strengthen his right, at 
the same time advancing his center to occupy the hamlet of Beulitz. A bitter 
struggle raged for the rest of the morning in this area and around Croesten, 
but shortly after one in the afternoon the French began to prevail. In a 
desperate attempt to check the growing disorder of his force, Prince Louis 


in person led up five squadrons in the center, but was killed in hand-to-hand 
combat by quartermaster Guindet of the 10th Hussars. So perished 
potentially the best soldier of Prussia. 


With Prince Louis’ death, the action was lost. Remnants of the Saxon and 
Prussian battalions fled for the Saale to escape as best they might. For a cost 
of 172 killed and wounded, the French captured some 1,800 prisoners and 
33 guns, and probably killed half as many more. This action was the first 
serious affair of the war and its outcome had important repercussions on 
Prussian morale. Although Louis had been faced by 14,000 French troops, 
or odds of about two to one, the news of his death and the virtual 
annihilation of his corps was received with the greatest consternation at 
Prussian headquarters. Added to the tidings of the action at Schleiz the 
previous day, it appeared that the French were going to break through 
toward Leipzig, and thus emperil the Prussian communications. Hohenlohe 
lost no time in falling back to Kahla en route for Jena, while Frederick 
William and Brunswick decided to reconcentrate at Weimar. The Prussians 
appeared everywhere off balance, and the needless panic that took place 
among the Saxon troops at Jena on the 12th proves the low state of their 
morale. 


French headquarters was still ignorant of the detailed enemy positions. 
From the right column, Soult sent in news that the Prussian garrison at 
Plauen was in full retreat toward the north, and after this report, Napoleon 
was at first convinced that a general enemy concentration would take place 
around the town of Gera to protect the approaches to Leipzig and support 
Tauenzein. “I doubt, however, whether he can unite before I can.”?? As a 
result, the Grande Armée continued its northward march in the hope of 
reaching Gera first and catching the Prussian corps one by one as they made 
for the rendezvous. The Emperor was correct in his basic assumption that 
Brunswick would fall back to the north, but in the event his calculation of 
his eventual destination was erroneous. Of course, had Hohenlohe’s plan of 
the 9th been implemented, Napoleon would have been correct in every 
particular. On this one occasion, however, the Prussian lack of decision and 
loose control contributed to mislead the French. 


The position became slightly clearer on the 11th. A close analysis of reports 
of the actions at Schleiz and Saalfeld and the fact that Murat’s probing 
cavalry reported Gera clear of troops seemed to indicate that the enemy 
main body was still located further to the north or west, not to the northeast 
as originally anticipated. Further cavalry probes as far as the approaches to 
Leipzig revealed no sign of enemy forces on the River Elster. That night 
Lannes reported from the left that the foe had not crossed over to the east 
bank of the Saale either. On the basis of this intelligence Napoleon 
concluded that the Prussians were not retiring to protect their 
communications with Leipzig after all, but that their main body was 
situated still further to the west. The conviction grew upon him that 
Brunswick would now offer battle in the vicinity of Erfurt. 


The orders issued to the army for the 12th therefore called for a wheel to the 
left to bring it face to face with the foe and forestall any attempt by the 
enemy to make a break for the Elbe. Auma was designated the new center 
of operations for the coming movement, Berthier writing to Intendant 
General Villemanzy, that “The Emperor’s desire is that you should bring to 
Auma all the corn and bread which is at present on the road, form a 
magazine in that town, which is destined to become the ‘central point’ for 
our army. Give orders for the immediate establishment of a hospital 
there.” While Murat and the mass of the cavalry reserve continued to 
search for enemy convoys and couriers between Leipzig and Naumburg, 
Davout’s corps was ordered to press on for the latter town. Bernadotte was 
to move from Gera to Zeitz with Kosen as his eventual objective. Once in 
position, these two corps would be in place to support Lannes and 
Augereau, who now formed the new advance guard of the army under 
orders to make for the Saale crossing-places at Jena and Kahla. 


However, Napoleon was still not completely convinced that he had divined 
the foe’s intentions correctly, and so Soult was ordered to remain in the 
vicinity of Gera to watch for any signs of activity to the north or east. “I am 
completely enveloping the enemy,” wrote the Emperor, “but I have to take 
measures against what he might attempt to do.” Although Soult was out of 
immediate supporting distance of Jena, the rearmost corps of the right 
column, that of Marshal Ney, was to leave Weyda for Mittel-Pollnitz, and 
be ready to move to the intermediate position of Roda, some three leagues 


from Lannes’ position. Napoleon’s broad intention at this time seems to 
have been to cross the Saale on the 14th, move on Weimar and attack 
Brunswick in the vicinity of Erfurt (his presumed location) on the 16th. He 
calculated that the Prussian commander might attempt one of two things; he 
could either accept battle before Erfurt—in which case the Vth, VIIth and 
VIh Corps would fix the enemy frontally while the Ist and IIIrd swept 
down from the north against the enemy’s left flank and rear—or he could 
try to retreat toward Halle (where the Prussian reserves were still located), 
and thence to Magdeburg and the comparative safety of the right bank of 
the Elbe. To counter this second possibility, the main body of the Grande 
Armée, moving through Jena, would hotly pursue the enemy while Davout 
and Bernadotte headed them off from the Elbe, in due course forcing them 
to accept battle. Reasonably confident that these calculations covered all 
likely eventualities, Napoleon arrived with headquarters at Gera about 8:00 


em, and at once went to bed for four hours before rising to issue provisional 
orders for the next day’s movements and receive the latest situation reports 
from his commanders. 


Since the battle of the 10th, the Prussian advance guard had been falling 
back to the line of the River Saale. Hohenlohe passed through Kahla on the 
11th, and then retired on Jena. As he was evacuating the latter on the 12th, 
panic gripped his remaining Saxons when the advance guard of Lannes’ 
corps came into sight to the southward; it was some time before the men 
were back under control. Frederick William and Brunswick, meantime, 
were advancing on Weimar, concerned for their links with the Elbe. Late on 
the 12th, Prussian headquarters learned with certainty that the French were 
in occupation of Naumburg, and this seemed to imply that the line of the 
River Unstrutt was on the point of being blocked. This was a dire 
possibility, and Frederick William ordered the reconvening of the council of 
war for the following morning. The anxious generals assembled early on the 
13th, and although a few argued in favor of offering battle in the vicinity of 
Jena, consensus was definitely in favor of an immediate retreat to Leipzig 
by way of Auerstadt, the Kosen Pass, Freiburg and Merseburg, assimilating 
the reserve at Halle en route and safeguarding the threatened 
communications with the Elbe. There was now little thought of facing 


Napoleon; the bigoted confidence of September had given place to near 
panic-striken caution in October. Currently the one desire of Brunswick was 
to avoid large-scale action at any cost. To form the protective flank of the 
main Prussian host, Hohenlohe was instructed to occupy the village of 
Capellendorf, halfway between Jena and Weimar, with Rüchel in his 
support stationed around the latter town, until the main body was clear of 
Auerstadt, whereupon he would assume the function of a rear guard and fall 
back north. These orders became operative at 10:00 


am On the 13th. 


Napoleon, meanwhile, was waiting for his subordinates’ latest news at 
Gera. As he was still not anticipating a battle until the 16th, preliminary 
orders for the 13th had already been issued in the early hours of the 
morning. By these, Bernadotte was instructed to close with the IIIrd Corps 
at Naumburg, Ney to move on Roda and the remainder to stop in their 
present locations, there to rest, round up stragglers and reprovision. About 
9:00 


am, however, news arrived from three sources which convinced the Emperor 
that new moves were imperative. Murat reported from the north that a 
secret agent had seen large numbers of enemy troops marching along the 
Fulda-Erfurt-Naumburg road, and that the King and Queen of Prussia had 
certainly been at Erfurt on the 11th, while a bridging train had been seen 
moving northwest from Weissenfels during the 12th. Next, Davout (from 
Naumburg) sent in information gleaned from prisoners, deserters and 
civilians to the effect that the foe was in strength between Weimar and 
Erfurt, that the King had indeed been in Erfurt on the 11th, but that no 
enemy troops were to be found between Naumburg and Leipzig. Thirdly, 
Augereau reported from Kahla that enemy troops, originally at Jena, had 
subsequently moved by way of Weimar toward Erfurt, where their main 
body was still situated. Although no tidings had yet arrived from Lannes 
stationed on the banks of the Saale near Jena itself, Napoleon believed that 
he now saw what the enemy was about. “At last the veil is lifted,” he wrote 


to Murat shortly after 9:00 o’clock; “The enemy begins his retreat towards 
Magdeburg. Move as quickly as possible with Bernadotte’s Corps on 
Dornburg.” He had long known where the enemy was mainly situated, but 
only now did he feel certain that he had penetrated their future intentions. 
However, the Emperor was still not finally convinced that the Prussians 
would not change their minds, halt the withdrawal and force an 
engagement. “I believe that the enemy will either attempt to attack Marshal 
Lannes at Jena or that he will retreat. If he attacks Lannes, your being at 
Dornburg will enable you to assist him. From two in the afternoon I shall be 
at Jena. 


In addition to ordering the light cavalry and the Ist Corps to fill the gap 
between Davout and Lannes along the Saale, the Emperor requested Ney to 
hasten his march for Roda, and also directed the heavy cavalry from Auma 
and St. Hilaire’s division of Soult’s corps from Gera to concentrate on the 
same place. The remainder of Soult’s command was to move northwest to 
Kostritz so as to continue to keep a watchful eye toward Leipzig, while 
Augereau proceeded hotfoot with the VIIIth Corps from Kahla to Jena. 
Napoleon himself set out along the road for Jena to see personally what was 
happening. Speed, as usual, was the keynote. The strain of the campaign 
was already beginning to tell on him; the long daily marches were causing 
some fatigue. In a note to Josephine written shortly before leaving Gera he 
stated: “I am traveling 20-25 leagues a day.”2° 


As he was nearing Jena, at three o’clock in the afternoon a spurring 
messenger brought in a situation report from the hitherto silent Lannes, 
written the same morning from the north of the town. He reported that 
between 12,000 and 15,000 enemy troops were in position to the north of 
Jena, and that local information suggested that 20,000 to 25,000 more were 
still between Jena and Weimar. Patrols were being sent out to confirm 
whether this was indeed the case. The message ended: “I desire to know 
whether it is the intention of Your Majesty that I should advance my corps 
toward Weimar. I dare not; assume the responsibility of ordering such a 
move in case Your Majesty may have some other destination for me.” 


The distant crackling of musketry could already be heard as Napoleon 
assimilated this news. It now appeared certain that the enemy were 


preparing to attack Lannes in force either on the evening of the 13th or on 
the morrow. From the saddle the Emperor dictated the day’s third set of 
orders; the newly revealed position of the enemy’s main force, perhaps 
50,000 strong, between Weimar and Erfurt, made an immediate battle 
imperative—even though this would now take place two days ahead of the 
original schedule. In the light of the new situation, Davout was to maneuver 
to the westward from Naumburg that same evening “so as to fall on the 
enemy’s left” if he heard the sound of firing from the south. Bernadotte was 
to continue toward Dornburg with instructions also to move immediately 
over the Saale to Lannes’ aid if he were attacked. In the event of no cannon 
fire being heard, both these corps were to await the morrow’s orders before 
moving over the Saale. Murat’s cavalry was to press forward its march to 
Dornburg, but both Soult and Ney were now to put both their full corps in 
motion for a rapid march to Jena; Lefebvre, with the infantry of the Guard, 
was to rejoin the Emperor at Lannes’ headquarters beyond Jena without 
delay. 


The Emperor rode through Jena and joined Marshal Lannes at his advanced 
headquarters on the towering Landgrafenberg about four o’clock. He 
learned that the Vth Corps had reached Jena early that morning under cover 
of a dense fog, experiencing little difficulty in occupying the town. Without 
delay, Suchet’s division had then crossed the Saale and climbed up the 
Landgrafenberg beyond where contact was made with Tauenzien’s advance 
guard. The French had driven these forward elements back to the villages of 
Lutzeroda and Closwitz, and although Lannes currently estimated that the 
enemy totaled more than 40,000 to his front, he was determined to retain his 
foothold west of the Saale. Napoleon confirmed his subordinate’s estimate 
of the situation, and, believing that he was faced by the main Prussian army 
(erroneously as it was later proved), he ordered that the remainder of the 
Vth Corps and the Guard should move up from Jena to strengthen the 
Landgrafenberg bridgehead as soon as dusk would conceal the move. 
Convinced that the enemy was determined to fight on the plateau beyond, 
Napoleon calculated that his present strength of 25,000 men (Vth Corps and 
the Guard) should prove sufficient to cling onto the advanced position until 
the next day. By ten in the morning of the 14th, the VIIth Corps (16,500) 
and St. Hilaire’s division (9,000) would be on the scene to raise his strength 
to 50,500; by noon, the rest of Soult’s corps (18,000) and Ney (15,000) and 


the heavy reserve cavalry (7,000) should have arrived from Roda to bring 
the Grande Armée to a total of 90,500 men, while by four in the afternoon 
there was no reason why the Ist Corps (20,000) and the Illrd Corps 
(27,000) together with the 8,000 horsemen of Murat’s light cavalry should 
not be within striking distance of the battlefield from the north. Thus within 
the space of 24 hours, Napoleon was in a position to concentrate 145,500 
men at a decisive point; no better evidence of the excellence of the flexible 
coordination of the bataillon carré system is required. 


Nevertheless, this reinforcement capability did not solve the immediate 
problem of what would happen if the Prussians attacked in force on the 
evening of the 13th, and Napoleon’s decision to remain on the 
Landgrafenberg with the river at his back represented a calculated risk, 
especially as he believed that the mass of Brunswick’s army lay ahead of 
him. Even though only the Prussian right wing were in fact facing the 
Landgrafenberg, the peril to the French position had been real enough. 
Indeed, as Suchet’s division moved onto the hill that morning, Hohenlohe 
had been on the point of ordering an attack when Massenbach was 
summoned to Prussian headquarters to receive the orders for the proposed 
retreat over the River Unstrutt towards Leipzig. When he returned, he found 
Hohenlohe’s troops ready to advance, but persuaded his unwilling superior 
that any attack on Lannes would be a violation of the new plan as the 
Prussian right wing now had definite orders to play a purely defensive role 
in covering the move of the rest, and so the attack was canceled, and the 
troops returned to their bivouacs. This was very fortunate for Napoleon, for 
had the Prussian right seized the Landgrafenberg in force on the 13th, the 
prospects for a successful and decisive action the following day would have 
been far more remote. 


It was imperative that the French should make Windknollen (the highest 
peak of the Landgrafenberg) as secure as possible, but this could not be 
done without placing artillery batteries on the commanding crest. This 
posed a considerable problem, for only one narrow track led up to it from 
Jena, and very soon a massive traffic blockage of more than a hundred 
vehicles had developed at the foot of the hill. With customary Napoleonic 
energy the problem was tackled as soon as dusk had fallen. The work was at 
first supervised by the Emperor in person, lantern in hand. According to 


Baron Marbot at that time a young officer on Augereau’s staff: “He sent at 
once for 4,000 pioneering tools from the wagons of the engineers and 
artillery, and ordered that every battalion should work in turn for an hour at 
widening and leveling the path, and that as each finished its task it should 
go and form up silently on the Landgrafenberg while another took its place. 
They were lighted at their work by torches, but this illumination was hidden 
from the enemy eyes by the blaze of Jena beyond.”*’ The work continued 
for the greater part of the night, and by dawn no less than 25,000 men had 
reached the summit together with 42 pieces of artillery. 


After seeing the first vehicle up the track, Napoleon moved up to the 
summit and ordered his tent to be pitched in the center of a square formed 
by 4,000 men of the Imperial Guard. According to Coignet, the Grenadiers 
had made the most of their journey through the streets of Jena to replenish 
their liquour resources: “Each man had three bottles, two in his bearskin cap 
and one in his pocket, besides plenty of pints in his gullet.”2° After 
observing the myriad enemy campfires on the plain beyond, Napoleon 
settled down a little after ten o’clock to dictate his orders for the morrow by 
the light of his own bivouac fire. As he probably saw it, the battle would 
comprise two distinct phases, possibly lasting over two days. The first task 
would be to secure undisputed control of this present bridgehead and 
expand it onto the plateau in order to make possible the deployment of the 
main force of the Grande Armée (that is to say, the Vth, VIth, VIIth, [Vth 
Corps, the cavalry reserve and the Guard) on the west bank of the River 
Saale. To do this, Lannes was to attack at 6:00 


am. On the 14th and secure a line running from the village of Lutzeroda to 
Closwitz. The timing of the subsequent enlargement of the area so gained 
would be dependent on the actual arrival hour of the converging corps of 
Augereau, Ney and Soult. 


By midnight on the 13th, the troops that were already available were as 
follows: Lannes’ Vth Corps and the Guard were already on the 
Landgrafenberg; Augereau’s VIIth Corps was in a neighboring valley to the 
south, fast approaching from Kahla; Marshal Soult’s corps cavalry and 


leading division (St. Hilaire) had already passed through Jena; the advance 
guard of Marshal Ney was in the outskirts of the town, the rest of VIth 
Corps being echeloned back along the road to Roda together with the heavy 
cavalry, while the remainder of the IVth Corps was on the road from Gera. 
If and when these various units were ready for action, they would be 
assigned the following roles: Ney was to support and exploit Lannes’ initial 
gains in the center; Augereau was to advance to the left up the valley of the 
River Mühlbach and along the southern slopes of the Mühtal Height so as to 
turn Tauenzien’s right flank; Soult was to move from the vicinity of Zwaten 
towards the village of Rodingen, clearing the forest of Closwitz en route, in 
order to turn the Prussian army’s left. The Guard and Murat’s cavalry 
reserve would form the reserve on the Landgrafenberg.2? Aided by these 
converging forces, even if circumstances dictated that they should be 
committed to battle piecemeal, Napoleon felt confident that he would be 
able to crush or force back Tauenzien and secure the necessary space for 
maneuver required by the second phase of his plan. 


With the plateau secure, the problem would be to defeat and if possible 
destroy the Prussian army as a whole. Napoleon was still convinced that he 
faced almost all of Brunswick’s army, and that consequently the second part 
of his scheme could be decisive. Even if the Prussians stole a march and 
made their main attack toward Kosen, Ist and Ird Corps would be strong 
enough to pin down the enemy until Napoleon could move against their rear 
through Jena. If circumstances permitted, it appears that Napoleon would 
have preferred to postpone the decisive phase of the battle until the 15th, 
but that would largely depend on the foe’s reactions (towards Jena, or 
alternatively, Kosen) and the movements of the Ist and HIrd Corps. It was 
Napoleon’s intention that both Davout and Bernadotte (with Murat’s 
cavalry moving through Dornburg) should move over the Saale toward the 
town of Apolda and then appear on the flank and rear of the discomfited 
Prussians, already hotly engaged by the rest of the army from the direction 
of Jena. Whether these two corps moved in conjunction or by separate 
routes would depend on the precise location of Bernadotte’s command on 
the night of the 13th-14th. Now Bernadotte had been ordered at 3:00 


em to move south from the Naumburg area to Dornburg (where a crossing of 
the Saale was just practicable), thus completing the French line along the 
Saale, linking the two wings of the Grande Armée, but Napoleon had no 
exact knowledge as to whether this order had been obeyed or not. 
Consequently, in his orders to Davout instructing him to move from 
Naumburg to Apolda, written at 10:00 


ew. On the 13th, the following sentence was included: “If the Duke of Ponte 
Corvo [i.e., Bernadotte] is still with you, you can march together. The 
Emperor hopes, however, that he will be in the position which he has 
assigned to him at Dornburg.”>° Bernadotte was to claim on the morrow 
that the slight ambiguity of the last sentence justified his questionable 
actions, which almost carried him to a courtmartial and the firing squad. 


Of course, in making this plan Napoleon was laboring under a serious 
misapprehension. The basic assumption that he would be able to deal with 
each part of the Prussian army in turn was fallacious, for late at night on the 
13th, the larger part of Brunswick’s army—some 60,000 men—was 
marching hard along the road from Umpferstadt toward Auerstadt, that is to 
say, away from the Jena area. Indeed, the advance guard of this force— 
Schmettau’s division—had almost reached Auerstadt when Napoleon was 
dictating his orders to Berthier. In other words, unknown to Napoleon the 
enemy had divided his force into two armies, and both were likely to be in 
contact with different parts of the French army early on the 14th. Davout 
was soon aware of large-scale enemy activity to his front, and reported it to 
the Emperor’s headquarters during the early hours, but this does not seem to 
have shaken Napoleon’s belief that his own force would fight the main 
body of the Prussian army to the north of Jena; he was equally convinced 
that Davout would not experience any great difficulty in reaching Apolda. 
In fact, of course, the fires that Napoleon could see were only those of 
Hohenlohe’s command, namely General Holtzendorf’s 5,000 men camped 
toward Dornburg, Tauenzien’s 8,000 in the Closwitz-Lutzeroda area, and 
the remainder, about 25,000 men, encamped to the south and west of 
Vierzehnheiligen. The last component of the Prussian forces in the vicinity 
was Rüchel’s command (about 15,000 troops), still in the vicinity of 


Weimar to the west. If Napoleon was seriously mistaken about the foe’s 
positions and intentions, so was Prince Hohenlohe. He had no suspicion that 
he was faced by the mass of the Grande Arrné’e, believing that the French 
troops on the Landgrafenberg only comprised a flank guard—together with 
those at Naumburg—covering the continued advance of the main army 
northward toward Leipzig and Dresden. Both commanders, in fact, were to 
be substantially surprised by what the 14th held in store. 


The Vth Corps was under the command of Marshal Lannes from October 5, Lefebvre 


reverting to his post in the Imperial Guard. 
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As on the morning of Austerlitz some ten months earlier, the battlefield was 
at first shrouded in a dense fog that considerably hampered the Emperor’s 
final reconnaissance and delayed some of the preparatory moves. 
Nevertheless, by dawn some 46,000 troops and 70 guns were massed in 
position on the Landgrafenberg and in the neighboring valleys ready to 
advance into action. “The term ‘massed’ was never more correct,” recounts 
Marbot, “for the breasts of the men of each regiment were practically 
touching the backs of those in front of them, but the troops were so well 
disciplined that in spite of the darkness and the packing of more than 
40,000 men onto that narrow platform, there was not the least disorder, and 
although the enemy were only half a cannon shot off, they perceived 
nothing”?! Though they did not know it at the time, they were facing about 
38,000 Prussians armed with 120 cannon, but the French were far more 
concentrated than their opponents, their commanders were in every way 
superior and the morale of the men was incomparably higher. Following his 
established custom, Napoleon made a point of visiting as many of his 
leading units as possible to inform them of the situation they would 
probably have to face, and this served to place a keen edge on the men’s 
courage and determination. The situation within the Prussian lines, where 
many of the units had not yet fully recovered their nerve after the alarms 
and panics of two days earlier, was very different. Several fusilier battalions 
in the center were as much as 50 per cent below full establishment through 
straggling and desertion; all were hungry and miserable. 


The famous battle of Jena falls into four well-defined stages. The first 
comprises the period between six and ten in the morning, during which 
Lannes, Soult and Augereau were concerned with driving off Tauenzien’s 
advance guard and enlarging the bridgehead on the west bank of the Saale 
to accommodate the anticipated reinforcements now making for Jena at full 
speed. The initial attack was launched by Lannes’ two divisions, Suchet on 


the right and Gazan on the left, supported by 28 cannon. As the advancing 
columns came into contact with Tauenzien’s battalions a fierce but confused 
soldiers’ battle developed in the midst of the fog. The artillery engaged at 
almost point-blank range, but notwithstanding heavy losses, Suchet was 
soon in possession of Closwitz, his light infantry routing all who attempted 
to stay their advance. Gazan fared less fortunately in the direction of 
Cospeda; his leading troops were repulsed, but the Prussian counterattack 
was in its turn decimated and sent on its way by heavy and well directed 
artillery fire. Although affairs were not going too badly for him, a confused 
Tauenzien ordered the immediate evacuation of both forward villages and 
also of Lutzeroda, leaving only strong forces of skirmishers in the local 
woodland, and fell back on his Saxon reserves near the village of 
Vierzehnheiligen. The French were pressing hard on his heels, but their é/an 
was beginning to flag a trifle when Tauenzien launched the 5,000 men he 
had succeeded in rallying in a violent counterattack. This was notably 
successful; the French reeled back in confusion—only one squadron 
standing its ground—and within a short time found themselves split into 
two halves, one party to the northeast of Vierzehnheiligen at Krippendorf, 
the rest finding shelter in the woods of Isserstadt to the south. Fortunately 
for the French, the Prussians neglected to press their advantage, but almost 
immediately halted, turned about and marched off for Kleinromstadt still 
further to the west. This surprising action is partly explained by the progress 
of the French forces operating on Lannes’ flanks. Soult’s leading division 
on the right debouched from Lobstadt and forced its way through Zwaten 
into the woods beyond. There he came into violent contact with some 
troops of General Holtzendorff, in the process of moving up from the 
vicinity of Dornburg. Far away on the opposite flank, meantime, 
Augereau’s second division moved steadily up the valley of the Mühlbach 
or Muhltal onto the Flomhberg beyond. This was the natural line of 
approach from Jena toward Weimar, and fearing that at least his southern 
flank was in imminent danger of being turned and feeling anxious about the 
scale of his casualties, Tauenzien fell back toward Hohenlohe’s main force. 


Thus before ten o’clock, Napoleon’s leading formations were in possession 
of the area of ground needed for deployment of the Grande Armée, thanks 
largely to the enemy’s unnecessary withdrawals. The first part of 
Napoleon’s grand design had been safely accomplished, and he 


consequently ordered a pause in the center and on the left in order to allow 
new formations to come up into line. 


On the French right, however, Soult was deeply involved with the 5,000 
men of Holtzendorff, and if a temporary cessation of activity took place on 
the other sectors the same can not be said of this area of the field. Shortly 
after 10:00 


am. the Prussian skirmishers attacked St. Hilaire’s division while the bulk of 
their force formed up in echeloned line, with cavalry and 22 guns on the 
flank, ready for a major effort. Fortunately for St. Hilaire, his command was 
entirely concealed behind a reverse slope near Rodigen, and before 
Holtzendorff knew what was afoot he found the French troops pouring out 
of dead ground against his left flank. A short time later the Prussians found 
themselves retiring back over the stream near Nerkwitz. The early stages of 
this movement were well covered by the Prussian cavalry until Soult’s 
horsemen, breaking through the light infantry and uhlans, fell upon one of 
the columns and virtually destroyed it. Four hundred prisoners, six guns and 
two colors were the spoils of this action. 


Holtzendorff rallied his shaken men for a further effort behind the village of 
Nerkwitz, but once again the French worked their way round his left and 
then charged frontally with their cavalry. This was too much for Prussian 
morale, and in no time Holtzendorff’s command had disintegrated into a 
horde of fugitives who, abandoning most of their remaining guns, made off 
for Apolda. Their general succeeded in rallying his cavalry and a single 
battery, which he forthwith ordered to join Hohenlohe’s advancing 
formations, before following his routed infantry to the north. The disaster 
might have been even more complete had St. Hilaire been permitted to 
pursue the enemy, but the growing new crisis in the center forced Soult to 
call off his men to make an attack against Hohenlohe’s left flank. 
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The Battle of Jena-Auerstadt, October 14, 1806: Napoleons plan 


By 9:00 o’clock Prince Hohenlohe had come to realize that he faced more 
than a mere local attack by a French flank detachment. The arrival of the 
discomfited Tauenzien brought the point home with admirable clarity, and 
the Prince lost no time in dispatching an aide riding hell-for-leather for 
Weimar with a message requesting Ruchel to move to his immediate 
assistance. This done, he instructed Tauenzien to withdraw his survivors to 
the rear, there to reform and replenish their cartridges, while three Saxon 
brigades formed up along the Weimar road with orders to keep it clear of 
the enemy at all costs. Next, Hohenlohe ordered up the greater part of his 
Prussian infantry and one further Saxon brigade, and sent General GrGwert 
off to the east to dispute with the French their possession of the plateau. The 
third phase of the battle of Jena was about to open. 


The Prussian column arrived on the scene of action in rather a piecemeal 
fashion. In front came a Saxon division, making for the west bank of the 
Mühlbach, followed by cavalry and horse artillery, GrGwert’s Prussian 
troops bringing up the rear. By 11:00 o’clock, however, eleven battalions 
were deployed in line facing Lannes’ corps. The Saxon division was in 
support on the right, and the buildup of Prussian cavalry units was 
proceeding apace, when suddenly an unexpected struggle flared up to the 
south of Vierzehnheiligen village. This was the work of some impatient 
French newcomers, soon identified as the advance guard of Marshal Ney, 
comprising two regiments of light cavalry and five battalions of foot. 


After chafing for several hours in the vicinity of Jena, waiting for the rest of 
his corps to materialize, the fiery Ney’s impatience to get to grips with the 
foe had at length proved too much for his sense of duty, and without 
receiving any orders, he plunged headlong into the battle, moving into 
action in the interval between Lannes’ left and Augereau’s right, covered 
from everybody’s sight by the lingering remnants of the morning fog. 
Thinking nothing of accepting odds of two to one, Ney made straight for a 
powerful Prussian battery. At first, good fortune favored his boldness; the 
right of the Prussian line crumbled at his approach, the French drove the 
gunners from their pieces, and crowned their achievement by forcing a 
precipitate if temporary retreat on the 45 Prussian squadrons which had 
been, about to launch a charge against Lannes’ troops around 
Vierzehnheiligen. Ney’s success was, however, transitory. His rash advance 
had inevitably led to heavy casualties, and when the enemy cavalry 
recovered from its surprise and returned to the attack, Ney was compelled 
to, form square to withstand the onslaught. Worse still, the impetus of his 
advance had carried him beyond supporting distance of both Lannes and 
Augereau, and consequently he was soon cut off. 


Fortunately for Ney, the Emperor had by this time realized what was 
happening, and to rescue his insubordinate assistant from almost certain 
disaster he ordered Bertrand to gallop forward with the two regiments of 
horsemen which represented the army’s total cavalry reserve (Murat had not 
yet reached the field). At the same time, Lannes was told to press forward 
through the village and re-establish contact with the isolated force, while 
Augereau made haste to form a second line in rear of Ney. These moves 
succeeded in relieving the pressure on the Gascon, but otherwise were 
hardly crowned with success. As Lannes’ troops came pouring through 
Vierzehnheiligen they ran straight into Grawert’s line, now formed in 
oblique formation, advancing to meet them “as if on parade.” Although 
losses on both sides were severe, the incident ended in the repulse of the 
French, Lannes’ skirmishers falling back into the village, and Ney being 
forced to relinquish his grip on Isserstadt and its neighboring wood. General 
Savary wryly described Napoleon’s reaction to Ney taking the bull by the 
horns: “The Emperor was very much displeased at Marshal Ney’s 
obstinacy. He said a few words to him on the subject—but with delicacy.” 


The crisis of the day had now come, and Hohenlohe was presented with the 
opportunity of making good much of the ground lost by the Prussians 
during the morning, but unfortunately his nerve failed him. Urged by his 
staff to storm Vierzehnheiligen and make the most of his advantage, he 
decided rather to halt GrGwert’s troops within easy range of the village in 
an Entirely unprotected position, there to await the arrival of Ruchel’s corps 
from Weimar. Massenbach was sent back down the road to hasten this 
reinforcement, but the decision to halt GrGwert represented a fatal mistake 
by Hohenlohe. In the famous words of Colonel Maude: “Now followed one 
of the most extraordinary and pitiful incidents in military history. This line 
of magnificent infantry, some 20,000 strong, stood out in the open for two 
whole hours while exposed to the merciless case and skirmishing fire of the 
French, who, behind the garden walls, offered no mark at all for their return 
fire. In places the fronts of the companies were only marked by individual 
files still loading and firing, while all their comrades lay dead and dying 
around them.” Nevertheless, Prussian howitzer fire succeeded in 
dismounting several French pieces, and the explosion of several artillery 
caissons caused heavy casualties. 


For a time, an impasse existed around this sector of the field, but Lannes 
soon attempted to resolve the situation by launching a simultaneous frontal 
and flank attack against the enemy left. Hohenlohe at once withdrew his left 
into a defensive formation, but the weight of the French attack bore the 
Prussians back until an opportune countercharge led by some freshly 
arrived Saxon squadrons reversed the situation and drove Lannes’ men back 
into their village in considerable disorder. Once again, Hohenlohe failed to 
follow up his success, but on this occasion his reasons were more 
substantial than formerly. On his right flank, Ney’s infantry and part of 
Marshal Lannes’ troops moved forward once more through Isserstadt wood 
and emerged onto the main Weimar road, cutting off the three Saxon 
brigades stationed there from the Prussian center, while away toward Jena 
the Prussian commander could see the dark masses of newly arrived 
formations moving toward the firing line. Under such circumstances any 
further advance appeared rash in the extreme, and Hohenlohe turned all his 
attention to the task of moving up his last reserves to fill the gap between 
his right and center. As a result, by 1:00 o’clock, every formation of the 
Prussian army—with the sole exception of Tauenzien’s shattered division— 


was committed to the line, and Hohenlohe was now left anxiously awaiting 
Rüchel’s anticipated arrival to form his reserve. Unfortunately, that officer 
had been seriously delayed on the road, and had taken two hours to cover 
three miles, and there was now no chance of his coming up before two or 
three in the afternoon. 


Meanwhile, French pressure was relentlessly increased as the Grande 
Armées summoned formations crossed over the Saale. By 12:30, Napoleon 
had 42,000 men in reserve (Murat’s cavalry together with the main bodies 
of Soult’s and Ney’s commands) in addition to the 54,000 troops already 
hotly engaged in the fray. A general attack was ordered against the whole 
Prussian line. On the French right, St. Hilaire’s division was to try 
consequences once more with Holtzendorff’s survivors, while on the left 
Augereau got to grips with the Saxons in the Schnecke, a narrow and 
winding pass through which ran the main Weimar-Jena highway. The 
central sector was to be attacked frontally by Ney and Lannes, supported by 
Murat, once the flank engagements had got well under way. Augereau was 
in action as early as 11:30 


am, but only at 1:00 o’clock was St. Hilaire in position. Thereupon, 
Napoleon signaled the general advance by the center. 


To its chagrin, the élite troops of the Guard were not permitted to partake in 
this forward movement: “... the foot soldiers of the Imperial Guard watched 
everybody engaged while they stood idle with considerable bitterness. 
Some were heard to say ‘Forward’; ‘What is that?’ asked the Emperor. 
‘Only a beardless youth would presume to judge in advance what I should 
do. Let him wait until he has commanded in thirty pitched battles before he 
dares to give me advice!’ It was the velités who were impatient to show off 
their courage.” * Napoleon was decidedly reluctant about committing the 
Guard to battle, a trend that was to lose him a last chance of victory on the 
field of Waterloo nine years hence. 


Somewhat unwisely parts of the Prussian cavalry and artillery moved 
forward to meet the coming storm, but the eager French flowed round these 
obstructions and penetrated the gaps they had left in the main Prussian line. 


It was the moment of decision, Prussian fire began to slacken, and 
Hohenlohe accepted the inevitable and ordered a general retreat toward 
Grôss- and Klein-Romstedt. It was by no means an easy task to disengage 
his formations, for Lannes brought up his artillery at the gallop and opened 
a heavy harassing fire on the retiring columns. This notwithstanding, at first 
the withdrawal was executed in good order, but very soon panic began to 
spread as Murat’s cavalry came thundering forward, and the Prussian retreat 
rapidly disintegrated into a rout. Part fled westward toward Weimar in a 
torrent of men and horses, and the fact that they escaped Murat’s sabers in 
any number was largely due to the heroic action of a single Saxon grenadier 
battalion led by a Colonel Winkel, who formed square and retired in good 
order, covering the flight of part of their compatriots. Another section of 
Hohenlohe’s army made for the north and were rather more fortunate, for 
Tauenzien’s division was able to hold off the pursuers near Gross-Romstedt; 
even so, this hurrying column lost 2,500 prisoners, 16 guns and 8 colors to 
the implacable French. 


Despite the appearance of a major French victory, there was still a 
postscript to be fought out. The fugitives on the road for Weimar suddenly 
came up near Capellendorf with the 15,000 troops of the belated Riichel, 
whose nonappearance on the main field of battle was largely to blame for 
the disaster. Under the present circumstances, his most sensible course 
would have been to take up a defensive position along the line of the River 
Sulbach and there attempt to cover the escape of his compatriots; this, 
however, was not to his taste. Instead he deployed his men halfway between 
Kotschau and Grôss-Romstedt. The appearance of the blue-coated masses 
of Lannes’ and Ney’s infantry to his front made the Prussian position 
untenable and the order to retreat was issued. At first this went smoothly 
enough, covered by squadrons of Prussian and Saxon cavalry, but the 
salvoes of a handful of French guns, rushed up on Napoleon’s order, and the 
later onset of the French infantry broke the cohesion of the covering force. 
Then it was the turn of Murat’s cuirassiers, and very soon battalion after 
battalion was being scattered in red ruin, and Rüchel’s fugitives in their turn 
poured down the Weimar road. The French took 4,000 more captives 
besides seizing 5 colors and standards. 
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The Battle of Jena-Auerstadt, October 14, 1806: the main phases of the 
Battle of Jena 


This marked the end of cohesive resistance, and by 3:00 in the afternoon the 
victory was complete. Various detachments still required rounding up, but 
by 4:00 o’clock Murat’s pursuit was fully under way, and one hour later the 
dashing Gascon rode into the town of Weimar contemptuously wielding a 
riding whip instead of a saber. On the road to Apolda, Tauenzien continued 
to fall back in good order, keeping Soult at arm’s distance, but elsewhere it 
was only the early fall of the winter’s night that saved the survivors. For the 
loss of 5,000 men, the French had inflicted no less than 25,000 casualties 
(including 15,000 prisoners). Napoleon was confident that the morrow 
would vastly increase the number, for he believed that Davout and 
Bernadotte were moving as ordered on Apolda, directly across the line of 
retreat of at least half the Prussian survivors. 


The Emperor slowly wended his way back to his original bivouac on the 
Landgrafenberg, pausing on the main battlefield to organize the care of the 
wounded. It was dusk before he regained his headquarters at an auberge in 
Jena, now decorated with 30 captured enemy colors. He found one Captain 
Tobriant, an officer of Davout’s staff, waiting for him. At first he could 
hardly credit the news the captain revealed; Davout claimed to have fought 
and defeated the Prussian main body near Auerstadt, ten miles away. “Your 
marshal must be seeing double,” he somewhat ungraciously snapped at the 
emissary. Little by little, however, he came to realize that in fact he—the 
Emperor, with 96,000 men—had only been engaging the Prussian flank 


forces, jointly 55,000 strong, while Davout—the subordinate, a mere 
26,000 troops under his command—had been locked in mortal conflict with 
Brunswick’s main body. Napoleon found it hard to swallow the magnitude 
of the calculational error under which he had labored, but next day he 
awarded Davout the unstinted praise he richly deserved. But what had 
happened to Bernadotte? The answer to that would have to wait until the 
morrow. Napoleon was so weary that he fell asleep while dictating the next 
day’s orders. At a sign from their commander, the Imperial Guard silently 
formed their square round their exhausted Emperor and guarded his 
slumbers through the night. Ten miles away, the survivors of Davout’s 
decimated but victorious corps shared his sleep of exhaustion. 


The complementary battle of Auerstadt, fought on the same day as Jena, 
had been a desperately hard-fought affair. In the Fifth Bulletin of the 
Grande Armée, issued next day, Napoleon paid tribute to his subordinate: 
“On our right, Marshal Davout’s corps performed wonders. Not only did he 
contain, but he pushed back, and defeated, for more than three leagues, the 
bulk of the enemy’s troops, which were to debouch through Kosen. This 
marshal displayed distinguished bravery and firmness of character, the first 
qualities in a warrior.”>> The generous statement stated no more than the 
truth; it should serve to disprove the assertions of some historians who 
claim that the Emperor never fully admitted his debt to Davout. 


On receipt of the Emperor’s orders for the IIIrd and Ist Corps (at 4:00 


am. On the 14th), Marshal Davout at once dispatched a copy to his colleague 
Bernadotte, and then set about preparing the 27,000 men of his own corps 
for the prescribed advance from Naumburg to Apolda. Owing to the dense 
fog, he had little exact idea of how many Prussians would be found to his 
front, but he was aware that troop movements of some magnitude were 
proceeding to the west, and Prussian prisoners revealed that they belonged 
to Brunswick’s main body. This activity was caused, of course, by the 
columns of Brunswick’s retreating army of 60,000 men. Late on the night 
of the 13th, as the fog was causing dire confusion along the narrow roads, 
these troops were ordered to bivouac in the vicinity of Auerstadt with their 
16 batteries totaling 230 guns. At this juncture a Prussian cavalry patrol 


brought in a few French prisoners who revealed under questioning that 
Davout’s forward elements were already in control of the Kosen defile. 
Instead of deciding to launch an early attack on these troops to force a way 
through toward Freiburg (the opposition in fact numbered only one and a 
half battalions and two squadrons), the cautious Brunswick determined to 
evade any action, especially as he believed that Napoleon in person was at 
Naumburg, and ordered that the army should file off the next day to the 
west of the neighboring heights of Hassenhaussen, where Schmettau’s 
cavalry and infantry would be posted to cover the move. 


Thus affairs stood when the 14th dawned with no noticeable diminution of 
the pervading mists. This notwithstanding, Davout’s troops had been on the 
move since shortly after 4:00 o’clock. Led by General Gudin’s division, 
which was accompanied by Davout in person, the Ird Corps was well on 
its way through the village of Hassenhaussen when Colonel Burke’s 
pathfinding cavalry screen suddenly ran into four squadrons and a single 
battery of Prussians near the hamlet of Poppel. It was now seven o’clock. 
Gudin at once took the precaution of forming his infantry into square before 
continuing to advance. Beyond Hassenhaussen the fog briefly lifted, 
disclosing the Prussian cavalry about 1,000 yards away, and Gudin lost no 
time in opening fire. This rapidly knocked out the Prussian guns and sent 
their cavalry scuttling back, and so Gudin pressed forward toward the line 
of the Liss Bach stream before ordering his men to halt, intending to wait 
there for the following divisions of Friant and Morand to close up. In fact, 
General Friant was only crossing the Kosen bridge at 8:00 o’clock, while 
Morand was still farther distant. This meant that Gudin’s men would have 
to stand alone for some considerable time before reinforcements could 
arrive. 


The forces of Prussian retribution were meanwhile steadily converging on 
the Liss Bach. Although the eastward advance of their second and third 
divisions became badly entangled with convoys of baggage moving north, 
the division of General Schmettau, accompanied by the King of Prussia and 
Brunswick, was in position by 8:00 o’clock, while Bliicher’s 12 squadrons 
of cavalry were drawn up in a flanking position at Spielberg. At this 
juncture, therefore, Gudin faced nine battalions, 24 guns and 16 cavalry 
squadrons. The action opened as a skirmish between the light infantry 


screens on each side while the principals completed their deployment, but 
fortunately for the outnumbered Gudin, the coordination of the Prussian 
attack went hopelessly wrong. Hot-headed Blücher rushed his squadrons 
into action prematurely, before the Prussian infantry were in position, and 
Gudin’s squares had little trouble in repulsing their repeated charges on the 
right, finally driving them off toward Eckartsberg to re-form and lick their 
wounds. 


The main Prussian attack was further delayed to allow Wartensleben to 
come into line, and the consequent pause in the battle made it just possible 
for General Friant’s division to deploy on Gudin’s right, toward Spielberg, 
at about 9:30 


am. With this welcome reinforcement came the corps light cavalry brigade 
and the 12-pounder cannons of the corps artillery. These were massed in a 
single battery to the north of Hassenhaussen. Very soon Davout realized that 
the enemy’s aim was to attack his right flank in order to keep the main road 
to Freiburg open, and so he pulled Gudin’s division out of Hassenhaussen 
and redeployed it to the north of the village, less one regiment left to the 
south. 


Schmettau and Wartensleben at length advanced to attack at 9:45 


am, the Prince of Orange’s division beginning to appear behind them. The 
Prussian infantry met with varying fortunes. Schmettau’s men were 
decimated by the crossfire of both French divisions, but Wartensleben, 
attacking the isolated regiment to the south, soon routed it completely and 
reduced it to a horde of fugitives, thus creating a serious threat to Davout’s 
left flank. Davout lost no time in rallying the men behind Hassenhaussen, 
leading up in person the two regiments from Gudin’s second line to 
reoccupy the village. This move temporarily halted the Prussian advance, 
but it had needed the commitment of every last available French reserve to 
do so, for Morand was still three miles away to the east, and Bernadotte was 
turning a deliberately deaf ear to Davout’s appeals for aid. 
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The Battle of Jena-Auerstadt, October 14, 1806: main pe of the Battle 
of Auerstack 


The Battle of Auerstadt, October 14, 1806, 10 a.m. The Prussian cavalry 
attacks Morand division. Note the French squares, and the way they are 
placed in mutual support. In the central mid-distance is the village of 


Hassenhaussen. 


Fortunately for Davout, the Prussians were—as always—slow to exploit 
their superiority on the southern flank. Instead of turning the position round 
the open flank, they wasted valuable men and time in launching four 
fruitless direct assaults on the village. The fact that at this juncture the Duke 
of Brunswick was mortally wounded—shot through both eyes as he led 
forward a regiment of grenadiers to the assault—and that Schmettau was 
also laid hors de combat largely accounts for the confusion that spread 
through the Prussian ranks, for Frederick William III neither appointed a 
new commander in chief nor assumed control himself. Even his trusted 
advisor, the aged Marshal Mollendorf, had been taken captive. With the loss 
of higher direction, the combat degenerated into a murderous free fight in 
which the Prussians came off by far the worst. As many as 30 Prussian 
squadrons were now gathered on the open French flank, but they were 
cramped into too narrow a space with no room to maneuver, and 
consequently a state of equilibrium developed along the whole front. 


Each side now received reinforcements at the same moment. At 11:00 


am. the Prince of Orange made a belated appearance on the Prussian side, 
while the French General Morand marched up from Kosen. However, the 
deployment of the new forces followed very different lines, for whereas the 
French newcomers were all directed to take post on Davout’s left, Orange 
split his command and sent one brigade to reinforce each flank of the 
Prussian line. Had he in fact intervened with his whole division on only one 
wing, it is very probable that this would have tipped the balance of the 
battle in the Prussian favor. As it was, Morand was just in time to beat off 
the cavalry attack south of Hassenhaussen. This task was made easier by the 
fact that the Prussians neglected to afford their horsemen any artillery 
support (a clear indication of poor overall direction), and shortly afterward 
the French left stretched reassuringly all the way from the village to the 
banks of the Saale.” 


However, it was not for long that Morand remained on the defensive; after 
repelling and scattering the Prussian cavalry, he forthwith advanced and 
engulfed Wartensleben’s command, crushed an attempted counterattack by 
Orange’s brigade, and thus destroyed the Prussian right. From this moment 


Davout’s victory was practically assured, for although the Prussian army 
still held in reserve 14 battalions, 5 squadrons and 3 batteries of fresh 
troops, King Frederick William III refused to authorize their engagement to 
strengthen his flank. He still firmly believed that he was facing Napoleon in 
person, and was too hypnotized by the prospect to be able to devise a 
coherent plan. 


His hesitation proved fatal for any chance of retrieving the battle with his 
vastly superior numbers. Davout’s three divisions bore down on the 
Prussian army in a menacing crescent-shaped formation, horns pushed 
aggressively forward. Very soon a large number of Prussian troops were 
trapped in a narrow gully, and a murderous close-quarters scrimmage 
ensued. Davout later paid tribute to his adversaries in his Journal: “We 
were within pistol range, and the cannonade tore gaps in their ranks which 
immediately closed up. Each move of the 61st Regiment was indicated on 
the ground by the brave men they left there.”°° The numerically stronger 
Prussian artillery caused heavy casualties among the French, but Morand 
urged his men inexorably forward over the ground between the River Ilm 
and the Liss Bach until he was brought to a halt by the charges of the 
massed Prussian cavalry. These he calmly beat off. His infantry squares 
proving impregnable to unsupported cavalry attack, and before long the 
dispirited Prussians were forced back towards Auerstadt while the French 
resumed their advance and occupied Rehausen. 


In the meantime, Friant on the right was engaged in a desperate battle for 
possession of the village of Poppel, but eventually success again favored 
French arms, and 1,000 captives fell into their hands. With both his flanks 
either disintegrating or threatening to be turned, Frederick William was left 
with no choice but to order an immediate withdrawal of his whole line, 
hoping to rejoin Hohenlohe and Ruchel, whose forces he still believed to be 
intact. The final blow fell when Morand brought his divisional artillery to 
bear on the flank and rear of Wartensleben’s division from the Sonnenkuppe 
hill. By 12:30, the pride of the Prussian army was streaming away to the 
west and north; Blucher placed his rear guard in the path of the French in an 
attempt to earn his compatriots a respite, but Gudin charged frontally and 
both Friant and Morand worked round their respective flanks, and soon the 
reserve was in its turn in precipitate retreat. The pursuit continued until 4:30 


em, When Davout was compelled to halt his exhausted infantry on the final 
crest of the Eckartsberg. His three regiments of cavalry and the single 
battalion (which had guarded the Kosen bridge for the greater part of the 
day) continued the harassing of the foe with orders to drive as many as 
possible to the south, but they were not strong enough to inflict crushing 
casualties on the fleeing Prussian horde. As it was, however, Davout had 
already accounted for 10,000 Prussians killed and a further 3,000 taken 
prisoner together with 115 guns. 


The price had not been exactly light; the HIrd Corps, especially Gudin’s 
division, which lost more than 40 per cent of its effective strength, had 
suffered heavily; in all, 258 officers and 6,794 rank and file lay dead or 
wounded on the field of Auerstadt. One unit which appears to have been 
spared from the general carnage was the Ist Artillery Battalion attached to 
the First Division of the Ird Corps. One of the gunners—Gaspard Leva by 
name—wrote home some time later that “our company was lucky; we lost 
not a single man, thank God, although our Army Corps suffered very 
much.””?? It had been a historic if bloodstained occasion. 


If Napoleon was only doing justice to Davout when he awarded him 
unstinted praise for his great achievement, the Emperor was certainly 
justified in venting his full wrath against the commander of the Ist Corps. 
Not a man of Bernadotte’s command had so much as fired a shot all day, 
very largely due to either sheer incompetence and lack of imagination on 
the part of the Duke of Ponte Corvo, or more probably to sheer professional 
jealousy. Bernadotte undoubtedly received his copy of Berthier’s order, sent 
out at 10:00 


em. and forwarded to him by Marshal Davout, which ordered him to move 
with Davout if the 1st Corps was not already at Dornburg as previously 
instructed. In spite of the fact that Bernadotte was still at Naumburg when 
he received this order (as he freely admitted later), he chose to disregard its 
content—and Davout’s reitterated appeals for assistance. He insisted on 
implementing to the letter (but hardly the spirit) Napoleon’s earlier order 
moving him to Dornburg. Even this maneuver was carried out in the most 


slipshod fashion, and the 1st Corps took all morning to reach Dornburg 
(arriving there about 11:00 


am), and then spent a further five hours covering the eight miles to Apolda, 
arriving there after the battle of Jena was over. When Napoleon demanded 
an explanation of this amazing conduct, Bernadotte tried to justify himself 
by describing the difficulties (largely imaginary) which he had encountered 
along the road. The Emperor replied to this in no uncertain terms on 
October 23: “According to a very precise order, you ought to have been at 
Dornburg ... on the same day that Marshal Lannes was at Jena and Davout 
reached Naumburg. In case you had failed to execute these orders, I 
informed you during the night that if you were still at Naumburg when this 
order arrived you should march with Marshal Davout and support him. You 
were at Naumburg when this order arrived; it was communicated to you; 
this notwithstanding, you preferred to execute a false march in order to 
make for Dornburg, and in consequence you took no part in the battle and 
Marshal Davout bore the principal efforts of the enemy’s army.” 


His misconduct almost cost the marshal his head. As Marbot described it: 
“The army expected to see Bernadotte severely punished.”3? At St. Helena 
Napoleon revealed that he actually signed an order for the marshal’s 
courtmartial, but had second thoughts and tore it up. Probably the fact that 
Bernadotte was married to Desiré Clary, who was brother Joseph’s sister-in- 
law—so nearly the bride of the young Bonaparte years before—caused this 
change of mind. Possibly he felt that Bernadotte would realize the gravity 
of his offense and thereby partially atone for it. According to Savary, 
Napoleon said: “This business is so hateful that if I send him before a 
courtmartial it will be the equivalent to ordering him to be shot; it is better 
for me not to speak to him about it, but I shall take care he shall know what 
I think of his behavior. I believe he has enough honor to recognize that he 
has performed a disgraceful action regarding which I shall not bandy words 
with him.’“° This leniency was proved mistaken by future events; as Crown 
Prince of Sweden the ambitious Bernadotte was to desert his patron and set 
an example in defection that many eventually copied. A typical Gascon, 
Bernadotte never admitted his error, but he unwittingly revealed his true 


motive when he said to Bourienne on November 10: “I might have felt 
piqued at receiving something like orders from Davout, but I did my 
duty.”{1 


It is interesting, but useless, to conjecture what might have been the 
outcome of the battle of Auerstadt had Bernadotte accomplished what was 
expected of him by accompanying Davout over the river at Naumburg, or 
even had he merely sent his cavalry division to supplement the IIIrd Corps’ 
cavalry, which was lamentably weak and thus unable to exploit the victory 
fully; or indeed, if Bernadotte had reached Apolda three hours earlier in 
time to trap the flood of fugitives from the field of Jena. If the completeness 
of Napoleon’s and Davout’s joint victory was seriously affected by 
Bernadotte’s intransigence and jealousy, this does not detract from the scale 
of the joint victory. In the course of one day no less than three field armies 
had been almost irremediably shattered, and over 25,000 prisoners, 200 
guns and 60 colors and standards had fallen into the hands of the victors. 
The remnants of the once-proud forces of Hohenlohe, Brunswick and 
Ruchel converged along their various routes to the west of Apolda—where 
the ensuing chaos can be imagined. It was only on the 16th that some 
semblance of order was restored and a retreat toward Magdeburg ordered 
by the timid Frederick William III who, by one of the ironies of fate, had 
only received Napoleon’s written reply to the original Prussian ultimatum 
on the field of Auerstadt itself. Napoleon could indeed claim, “The battle of 
Jena has wiped out the affront of Rossbach.”*? 


The scale and ruthlessness of the pursuit that followed the battles of 
JenaAuerstadt have often been described, and it provides a classical 
instance of the way in which a victory can be exploited. Owing to the 
weariness of the troops, his uncertainty about what had happened to Davout 
and Bernadotte and his belief that large bodies of Prussians still remained 
operational in the vicinity, Napoleon delayed issuing orders for the general 
pursuit until 5:00 


am. the following morning (the 15th). Murat, of course, had already pressed 
the foe as far as Weimar and Bernadotte was in the general vicinity of 


Apolda, but little direct pressure on the fleeing foe was possible during the 
first twelve hours following the battle, a fact that gave the Prussian army a 
further brief spell of life. 


Once he had formed a reasonable idea of what had transpired at Auerstadt 
on the 14th and of the direction the enemy main body was following, 
Napoleon set the Grande Armée into rapid motion. The plan envisaged the 
use of a force applying direct frontal pressure while a second body pushed 
round the Prussian flank by way of Halle and Dessau to seize the crossing 
over the Elbe and sever the Prussian line of retreat toward Berlin or the 
River Oder. The first duty was entrusted to Murat, Soult and Ney, whose 
troops were comparatively fresh, but of the corps designated for the 
enveloping force (Bernadotte, Lannes, Davout and Augereau) three had 
been very heavily engaged throughout the 14th and required a period of 
continued rest, so initially the encirling movement had to be entrusted 
solely to the disgraced Prince of Ponte Corvo. At the same time, Louis and 
Mortier were sent orders to move forward into Hesse. 


Pressing westward, Murat reached Erfurt on the 16th, taking between 9,000 
and 14,000 prisoners (authorities differ on the number), while Blücher had a 
narrow escape from the cavalry commanded by Klein and Lasalle. The next 
day, Bernadotte’s leading division (commanded by General Dupont) fell in 
with the Duke of Württemberg’s Prussian reserve at Halle after a rapid 17- 
mile march. The result of this action was the destruction of almost half the 
Prussian force, Württemberg losing a total of 5,000 men and 11 guns from 
his original 11,350 infantry, 1,675 cavalry and 38 cannon. Bernadotte put 
his own losses at 800 men. In this way the last undefeated component of the 
Prussian forces was put to flight. 


On the 18th, the Emperor reordered his lines of communication to Mainz, 
abandoning the old circuitous route by way of Würzburg and Forzheim and 
substituting a new 10-stage system running to Erfurt by way of Frankfurt, 
Eisenach and Gotha, a distance of 160 miles. By this time all the corps were 
actively engaged in the pursuit, and on the 20th, the line of the mighty Elbe 
was reached on a broad front. 


About this date, Frederick William III left his army and set out for the River 
Oder, leaving Hohenlohe with the unenviable task of gathering up the 


fragments of the army and refashioning them into some sort of field force at 
Magdeburg. Had Württemberg moved to that city and provided a nucleus 
for the new army instead of giving battle at Halle, Hohenlohe’s endeavors 
might have met with better success. Under the circumstances, however, the 
rapidly diminishing distance dividing the Prussians from Napoleon’s 
advancing forces persuaded Hohenlohe to make for Stettin on the Oder, 
there to rendezvous with the aid which he hoped was on its way from the 
Tsar. Meanwhile, Bliicher’s command, including many of the heavier pieces 
of the Prussian artillery, was retiring along its own line through the city of 
Brunswick further to the west. 


While the bewildered Prussian high command was making these decisions, 
Napoleon was urging his marshals to cross the Elbe. First over was Davout 
at the town of Wittenberg. At nine in the morning an attempt by a Prussian 
rear party to blow up the bridge was thwarted with the aid of the local 
populace, and by three in the afternoon his entire corps was across the Elbe. 
Fifteen miles to the west, Marshal Lannes was hard at work repairing a 
burned bridge, and by nightfall the corps cavalry, two battalions and some 
light guns were safely over. Still further to the left, Bernadotte—lashed on 
by the Emperor’s impatience—was attempting to find boats with which to 
bridge the Elbe at Barby. Thus by dawn on the 22nd Napoleon had secured 
two bridgeheads while Soult, Ney and Murat were close to Magdeburg. 
Although the Prussians had for the time being made good their retreat, 
nothing could now prevent the capture of Berlin. 


Some concern, however, was caused by the breakdown of discipline among 
the French troops. On the 21st, Soult had been “compelled to take rigorous 
measures to put a stop to the disastrous consequences of the indiscipline 
existing in the corps d'armée... The orders of leaders are despised, the 
lives of officers are often endangered, and, as a crowning evil, the resources 
and food afforded by the countryside are destroyed as French troops come 
on the scene.”*? Stringent penalties were announced to check these 
misdemeanors, and these were made particularly applicable to the camp 
followers, the vivandières, washerwomen and the like, who clung to the 
army like leeches. This deplorable lack of order did not, however, reduce 
the rate of advance; Hohenlohe was given no opportunity of reordering his 
army. Berlin was now the Emperor’s immediate objective, his hope that 


Hohenlohe would give battle in its defense. The Grande Armée drove 
forward through Rothenau, Ziesar and Potsdam, leaving Ney to besiege the 
fortress of Magdeburg. 


Napoleon paused at Potsdam to visit the tomb of Frederick the Great, one of 
the few commanders for whose abilities he always professed the deepest 
respect. “He walked rather hurriedly at first,’ records de Ségur who 
accompanied the Emperor on this pilgrimage, “but as he drew near the 
church he moderated his pace, which became slower and more measured, as 
he approached the remains of the great king to whom he had come to pay 
homage. The door of the monument was open; and he stopped at the 
entrance in a grave meditative attitude ... He remained there nearly ten 
minutes, motionless and silent.”44 His admiration for his military forebear 
did not prevent Napoleon, however, from ordering the confiscation of 
Frederick’s sword, general’s sash, Ribbon of the Black Eagle, and other 
martial trophies, “for the consolation of those of our invalides who escaped 
the catastrophe of Rossbach.”*° 


By the evening of October 24, the French advance guard had reached the 
suburbs of Berlin, and the next morning Marshal Davout was accorded the 
honor of leading his corps through the Prussian capital. Two days later, 
Napoleon in person received the keys of the city from the Prince of 
Hatzfeld; immediately after the ceremony this personage was arrested on 
charges of spying, and only the abject pleas of his wife won him his life. 
The evidence was in fact inconclusive, but Napoleon was never averse to 
creating an imposing scene to demonstrate his royal clemency for the 
benefit of contemporary and later observers. A few days later, Augereau’s 
corps reached the capital, and Baron Marbot recorded a revealing anecdote 
of the steps taken to humiliate the Prussian army. He had been a witness of 
the patriotic excesses in Berlin which preceded the declaration of war, yet it 
was with some sympathy that he described the change of atmosphere. “My 
first feeling on returning to Berlin, which I had left as a brilliant capital not 
so long before, was one of sympathy for a patriotic population, brought low 
by defeat, invasion and the loss of relations and friends. The entry of the 
Noble Guard, however, disarmed and made prisoner, aroused very different 
sentiments. The young officers who had sharpened their sabers on the steps 
of the French Embassy were now humble enough. They had begged to be 


taken round, and not through, Berlin, not caring to be paraded in view of the 
inhabitants who had been witnesses of their old swagger. For this very 
reason the Emperor gave directions for their escort to march- them through 
the street in which the Embassy stood. This little bit of revenge was not 
disapproved of by the Berliners, who had little love for the Noble Guard, 
and accused them of having driven the king to war.’“° 

Although Napoleon insisted on holding several spectacular reviews to 
impress the townsfolk, he did not delay in continuing his pursuit of the 
surviving contingents of the Prussian army. The greatest peril now facing 
the French was the possibility of Russian intervention, and in order to 
protect his eastern flank, the Emperor decided to secure the line of the River 
Oder. The [Xth Corps was already en route for Glogau, and had been, in 
fact, since the crossing of the Elbe, but now Davout also received orders to 
march east from Berlin to occupy Küstrin and Frankfurt-an-der-Oder. 
Meantime, the Ist, Vth Corps and the reserve cavalry were to push 
northward, until the elimination of Hohenlohe and his confederates and the 
capture of Stettin should be achieved. 


The starving and harassed Prussian army was now in the act of retiring with 
all speed through Oranienburg towards Prenzlau and the relative asylum of 
Stettin on the Oder. Hard on their heels came Bernadotte, Lannes and 
Murat. Hohenlohe was never allowed to gain the head start he required to 
reach Stettin and safety, and the culmination of a string of disasters took 
place at Prenzlau on the 28th. So great was the Prussian general’s 
trepidation that he accepted Murat’s blustering claim that he was 
surrounded by 100,000 French troops without investigating its validity, and 
forthwith adopted Massenbach’s advice that further resistance was hopeless. 
Ten thousand Prussians and 64 guns fell into the hands of the French, 
followed the next day by the ignominious surrender of 4,000 cavalry (albeit 
only half of them still mounted) to General Milhaud and a mere 700 French 
horsemen at Pasewalk. The same day (29th), General Lasalle appeared 
before the gates of the city of Stettin, where the Governor General, von 
Romberg, lost no time in opening negotiations. Even more reprehensively, 
the commander of the fortress dominating Stettin, one Colonel Ingersleben, 
fired not a single shot at the French force although he had sworn to 
Frederick William that he would die rather than relinquish its control. This 


renegade even sent boats across the Oder so that Lasalle could cross to the 
defenses without difficulty. In this way a further 5,000 Prussian soldiers 
went into the bag. 


The only large detachment of the disintegrated Prussian military machine 
still in the field and unaccounted for were the troops commanded by 
Blücher and the Duke of Weimar. The former, as already related, had taken 
a different course from his compatriots after abandoning the line of the 
Elbe, making for Sandau with the intention of linking up with Weimar’s 
command to operate against the French rear. The desired junction did not 
take place, however, until Blücher reached a point north of Strelitz, and by 
that time he had changed his plan. His new objective was the Danish port of 
Lübeck where he planned to take ship for England with his men, now 
totaling 22,000 (inclusive of Weimar’s detachment). Hot on his heels came 
Bernadotte with only 12,000 troops, Soult’s corps following a day or so 
behind, but Blücher, despite the favorable odds and the chance of defeating 
his pursuers one after the other, preferred to shut up his men within the 
walls of neutral Lübeck on November 5. He was given no chance, however, 
to put the place in a state of defense. The leading French formations entered 
Lübeck at almost the same time as Blücher, and before the 5 th was out, 
General Scharnhorst and 10,000 men had been compelled to surrender. 
Although he succeeded in extricating 10,000 of his men to the neighboring 
town of Ratkau, Bliicher was so despondent at the loss of his invaluable 
chief of staff that he too surrendered to the French on the following day. 


An additional prize that fell into Bernadotte’s hand was a newly arrived 
Swedish division sent by King Gustavus IV to aid his Prussian allies. In the 
words of Marbot, “The Marshal, whose manners, when he liked, were I 
must admit, very attractive, was especially desirous to earn the character of 
a well-bred man in the eyes of these strangers.’*’ Every attention was 
lavished on Count Moerner and his officers, and in due course this well- 
judged civility earned Bernadotte a throne in northern Europe through the 
good offices of a grateful Moerner and his colleagues. This same courtesy, 
however, did not prevent the French soldiery from committing terrible 
atrocities against the citizens of Lübeck. 


On November 6, more than 100 miles away to the south of Lübeck, General 
von Kleist, defender of Magdeburg, opened negotiations with the 
blockading force of Marshal Ney, and within four days more than 22,000 
more prisoners, 600 guns and vast quantities of supplies had been added to 
the tally of the Grande Armées booty. The campaign of Jena was now 
virtually at an end. Away on the Rhine flank Mortier moved forward to 
occupy Hamburg. In addition to 25,000 killed and wounded, the Prussians 
had lost 140,000 men made captive and handed over more than 2,000 
cannon, and only small numbers of survivors succeeded in making their 
way over the Oder to join the Russian forces. It had taken only 33 days to 
destroy the armies of Prussia and with them the legend of Prussian 
invincibility. The whole war had lasted only seven weeks. The blitzkrieg of 
Napoleonic warfare had once again been convincingly demonstrated. 


See Part Six, p. 352, for diagram. 


43 
THE TRIUMPH ANALYZED 


Any analysis of this impressive French success must start with the relative 
professional competence of the major antagonists. Seldom in history has an 
army been reduced to impotence more swiftly or decisively. The great 
traditions of Frederick the Great and his justly famed techniques proved 
fatal to his successors. Complacency led to the rejection of all schemes of 
modernization, and overconfidence resulted in a complete misappreciation 
of what was needed to face Napoleon. The lack of a centralized command 
system and of a clear military policy led to that profusion of conflicting 
plans which largely contributed to the confusion and indecisiveness of the 
Prussian high command. Steeped in the traditions of a glorious past, the 
warriors of Prussia had to be taught the hard way that the realities of 
warfare had changed beyond all recognition in the forty years since 
Rossbach and Leuthen. Opposed to them had been the will of a single man, 
with complete control over his forces and a clear notion of how to effect the 
overthrow of his adversaries. Ready to his call was the most efficient and 
proved army in Europe, led by young men of proven ability with morale 
already high on account of the triumphs of 1805. Yet the French had not 
suffered from overconfidence; Napoleon himself made preparations for a 
long struggle, and the men in the ranks originally echoed his precautionary 
attitude. Jean Pierre Blaise of the 108th recorded: “We were all certain that 
we faced a severer campaign than the one that we were, in fact, called upon 
to undertake. As it happened, it took us only a few days to find the 
difference distinguishing Prussia from Austria.”48 

The two distinct phases of the campaign, the events leading up to the 
double battle of October 14 and the subsequent exploitation that lasted into 
November, form one of the most interesting periods of Napoleon’s military 
career. In the first period we find him, after adopting sensible security 
measures for the defense of the Rhine and France, imposing his will on a 
dilatory and uncertain enemy. This even though the French intelligence 


service was itself confused by the complexity of the Prussian movements, 
forcing the Emperor to advance virtually “into the blue” with little accurate 
information concerning the location of his adversary. Of course, the 
bataillon carré system was ideally suited to cope with such an uncertain 
situation, as it could operate against an enemy coming from any side, but it 
was only on 13th October that Napoleon received comparatively full 
information as to the exact Prussian whereabouts. However, Napoleon had 
made the most of the outmoded logistical capacity of his opponents to place 
them in an impossible situation, and by that time he had eliminated all 
possible courses of Prussian action but two. Even then, he found himself 
taking on a full-scale battle two whole days ahead of his anticipated 
schedule (he had expected to fight at Weimar on the 16th), and throughout 
the battle of Jena he continued to labor under the delusion that he was 
engaging the main Prussian army while in fact he was fighting only a flank 
force with an overall French advantage of more than 20 per cent. These 
errors can be fairly ascribed to “the fog of war” and to the strength of the 
Prussian flank position behind the Saale (which Clausewitz called the “best 
mentioned in history”), rather than to any direct errors on Napoleon’s part. 
But in this instance we find him groping in the dark for a considerable 
period, and this is rare in the campaigns he undertook. Nevertheless all 
possible Prussian courses of action were skillfully eliminated one by one, 
until the truth became apparent. 


Another important lesson of the Jena period of the campaign is the contrast 
between the confused leadership of the Prussian many-headed “hydra” and 
the completely centralized direction of French affairs. At the same time, the 
inherent weakness of the Napoleonic system of command was well 
demonstrated by the dilatory conduct of Bernadotte. The Master could not 
be everywhere at once, and in consequence the Ist Corps was permitted to 
waste the whole day of the 14th without making the least contribution to 
either the battle of Jena or that of Auerstadt. Had fortune gone against the 
French in either conflict, the Prince of Ponte Corvo’s behavior might well 
have led to a disaster. As it was, it robbed the victory of even more 
comprehensive immediate results. Similarly, Ney’s premature entry into the 
battle of Jena was another complicating feature showing that Napoleon was 
not always in full control of his subordinates. On the other hand, there were 
also two outstanding examples of initiative, courage and good sense 


displayed by two of the other marshals: Davout’s brilliant handling of the 
critical situation at Auerstadt is justly the most celebrated incident of the 
whole campaign, but Lannes’ occupation of the Landgrafenberg in the late 
morning of the 13th and his prompt report on what he found before him is 
also highly creditable. 


Leadership apart, the rank and file of both armies acquitted themselves 
nobly on the field of battle. It is true that the Saxon contingents were unduly 
windy after the action of Saalfeld, but they were “pressganged” allies, and 
therefore could not be expected to measure up to the high standards of their 
Prussian comrades. Nevertheless, Tauenzien’s successful covering action 
during the retreat from Jena toward the north was a staunch action, 
particularly as his command had been very roughly handled that same 
morning, and examples of individual heroism are not far to seek. The 
Grande Armée, of course, was at the very height of its form both as regards 
morale and battle-readiness, although its record off the field of battle was 
not so creditable; comprehensive looting and senseless destructiveness were 
widely indulged in, characteristics more suitable in Attila’s hordes or the 
toumans of Genghis Khan than in the warriors of the First French Empire. 


Napoleon’s handling of the battle of Jena itself is notable for three things. 
First, the determination and ingenuity with which he adapted his plans to 
the new circumstances and concentrated 40,000 men over the Saale during 
the night of the 13th, not to mention the 48 guns. Secondly, the flexibility of 
his planning which enabled his army to proceed immediately with the 
second part of the battle plan in spite of the fact that the first phase was 
completed several hours ahead of schedule and that the build-up of forces 
did not go exactly as planned. Thirdly, his use of batteries of artillery, 
pushed to the very front of the army, during the first phase of the Prussian 
retreat when Ruchel’s corps unexpectedly advanced to counterattack; then, 
for a period, only a handful of guns held the Prussians at bay until the 
perspiring infantry could arrive to fill the gap in the French line. In future 
Napoleonic battles the use of artillery in this way will be frequently 
observed. On the debit side were his failure to check Ney in time (although 
he succeeded in extricating his subordinate with consummate skill) and the 
misappreciations which dogged his calculations (as they had in the days 
immediately preceding Marengo in 1800). Another criticism, applicable at a 


later date, was his failure to accord Davout his full measure of recognition. 
At the time, however, he gave Davout unstinted praise and recognition, as 
the Bulletins of the Army reveal, and in due course he was created Duke of 
Auerstadt. Nevertheless, it is ironic, if humanly understandable, that 
Napoleon never really liked Davout; perhaps he appeared too successful 
and therefore a potential rival. 


The pursuit phase of the campaign is full of interest. Bernadotte partially 
made up for his earlier misconduct by the ruthlessness of the chase he 
conducted together with Murat, and the full meaning of “Napoleonic 
exploitation” was convincingly demonstrated to an aghast Europe. On the 
Prussian side, the failings of Hohenlohe and other subordinates were again 
revealed in the general incompetence, one almost might say cowardice, 
with which they tried to cope with the catastrophe. Only Bliicher made any 
show of resistance or aggressive spirit. Never has the morale of any army 
been more completely shattered; this presumably points the lesson that the 
earlier high morale of the Prussian army must be regarded as a positive 
disadvantage as it bordered on overconfidence with what proved to be 
devastating results. “The higher the rise, the harder the fall,” runs the 
proverb, and William the Silent’s sensible but restrained comment that “one 
does not need to be successful to carry on”? apparently had no place in the 
philosophy of the Prussian military machine at this period. As a result, 
Napoleon was able to account for no less than 125,000 Prussian troops out 
of the total 160,000 originally operating in Saxony; and of the further 
35,000 Prussians and Saxons stationed elsewhere, not one succeeded in 
crossing the Oder to link up with the Russians at this stage. 


One final point, however, must be made. The tremendous military triumph 
won by the French army did not achieve the full political object of the 
campaign. The capture of Berlin and the virtual destruction of the Prussian 
armies did not bring peace. Frederick William, to be sure, talked of nothing 
else from 15th October onwards, but he was a broken reed, and the real 
direction of Prussian affairs devolved on his beautiful and strong-willed 
wife, Queen Louise, and the Chief Minister Hardenberg. These patriots 
were made of sterner stuff, and on the receipt of assurances from St. 
Petersburg that Russian aid was still available, they determined to continue 
the struggle. Thus Napoleon was thwarted of a “knockout” victory of the 


type won at Austerlitz, and a further six months of bitter winter 
campaigning still lay ahead before Prussia was forced to accept the 
inevitable and reach a form of agreement with the Emperor. 


PART NINE 


NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGNS IN EAST PRUSSIA AND POLAND, 
OCTOBER 1806 TO FEBRUARY 1807 


44 
THE ADVANCE TO WARSAW 


aoreon had blown with his breath, and Prussian military might was no more. 
The news of the sudden French victory at Jena-Auerstadt left the 
governments of Europe gasping and amazed. It was difficult enough to 
credit the news that the army of Frederick the Great had been virtually 
annihilated in the maelstrom and subsequent exploitation of a single day’s 
fighting. It was still harder to accept the fact that Napoleon was now in 
effective control of all Europe to the west of the River Oder. It was only 
thirteen months since the newly born Grande Armée had first crossed the 
Rhine and swept toward the Danube, but in that period the armies and 
governments of the two greatest Germanic powers had been brought low, 
the forces of Holy Russia severely drubbed and the French frontier to all 
intents and purposes pushed 350 miles eastward. 


The news of these new military triumphs, however, received a decidedly 
cool reception in France itself. The “honeymoon” period of the relationship 
between the Emperor and his adopted people was rapidly drawing to a 
close, as the hard realities of continuous war in terms of human suffering 
and economic dislocation became fully recognized. Tidings of Austerlitz 
had brought Paris out en féte; news of Jena received a far cooler reception. 
By late 1806, “so great was the public desire for peace that it even 
surpassed the gratification of pride,” wrote the great French historian, Louis 
Madelin, “and people went so far as to say that such a complete triumph for 
the Emperor would no doubt encourage him to prove intractable towards 
Russia, and the prospects of a fresh struggle, which would almost certainly 
be long and arduous against that ‘snow mountain,’ cast a gloom 
everywhere. The Senate decided to send a deputation to Berlin, not so much 
to congratulate the Emperor on his victory as to persuade him to make 


peace. Napoleon gave the deputation an extremely cold reception. He was 
ready to make peace, but only when Russia showed herself prepared to fight 
with him against the ‘tyranny of England.’”! 


There lay the rub. Napoleon was only too well aware that his great triumph 
over Prussia had done little either to win him genuine international 
recognition or to bring any closer the possibility of a general pacification. 
The British people remained adamant in its hostility, Prussia obstinately 
refused to make peace, the Tsar had assured Frederick William (now a 
fugitive seeking sanctuary with his family within the walls of Königsberg) 
of Russia’s determination to continue the war, and there were disturbing 
reports that Austria was in the process of rearming. The possible 
combination of British gold and naval support, of Russian frontal onslaught 
through Poland and a resurgence of Austrian opposition on the Grande 
Armée southern flank posed a threat which could not be taken lightly. For 
several months, therefore, Napoleon and Talleyrand made every effort to 
reduce these perils to more manageable proportions, hoping to eliminate 
one or more of the dangers by adroit diplomacy and economic pressure. In 
all essentials, therefore, France was for the time being on the defensive. 


Where Austria was concerned, the Emperor’s fears eventually proved 
groundless. It transpired that Austrian efforts to rearm were at least partly 
inspired by a fear that the French were planning to strike at the Danube 
once again and violate Austrian neutrality. “As if we had not enough to do 
with the winter and the Muscovites, she [Austria] pretended to think that we 
would pass the gorges of her mountains,” ? commented General Savary. All 
that Napoleon required of the Schonbrunn was a guarantee of continued 
neutrality, and this he eventually received. His offer to return part of Silesia 
to the Hapsburgs at Prussia’s expense showed how genuine were the 
Emperor’s protestations, while the reinforcement of the French Army of 
Italy served as a tacit reminder to the Austrian strategists that any 
embarkation upon hostilities in Germany or Poland would also involve the 
finding of some 80,000 troops to protect their Alpine frontiers. Furthermore, 
the reconstructed Austrian army had hardly been given time to find its feet, 
and the Archduke Charles consequently counseled his master to bide his 
time and await a more favorable moment for intervention. Nevertheless, 
Napoleon remained distinctly anxious about his southern flank well into 


1807. Austria was in a position to cause his army severe embarrassment, 
though, in the event, the role she played was closely analagous to that of 
Prussia in 1805, and the threat she posed was never transformed into reality. 


“The nation of shopkeepers” presented a very different problem. The 
French were not unduly worried about the possibility of a British invasion 
of France or Holland; the descents of 1793 and 1799 had hardly been 
impressive, and in 1806 Napoleon was convinced that the 40,000 men 
constituting the 3rd and Depot battalions of the Grande Armée stationed in 
France, strengthened by a further 30,000 National Guards and conscripts, 
would suffice to contain and repel any such landing. On the other hand, 
there was no doubt in his mind that Great Britain was the soul as well as the 
paymaster of the succession of hostile coalitions that were continually 
forming against him. There was little he could do about this directly, 
because the Royal Navy’s command of the sea since Trafalgar made 
“perfidious Albion” virtually impregnable to direct military pressure. One 
line of attack, however, was still open. Britain was vulnerable through her 
trade, and Napoleon set himself to increase the attack on Britannia’s 
“Achilles’ heel.” On November 21, 1806, the Berlin Decrees were issued 
ordering the closure to British trade of all coastlines and ports under French 
control. “The British Isles are declared to be in a state of blockade. All 
commerce and all correspondence with the British Isles are forbidden.” 
Goods already stored in Europe were to be confiscated, all English 
nationals on French territory interned. This was by no means a new policy; 
the Revolutionary French Governments had developed the idea of economic 
warfare, and as we have seen during both the Consulate and the first years 
of the Empire trade sanctions had been imposed with varying efficacy. In 
November, 1806, however, the “Continental System,” as it was called, 
became a regularized and major aspect of French strategical and 
international policy. Its aim was to ruin British industry by closing 
European markets, and thus induce a state of growing economic difficulty 
and social unrest among the British public. It was hoped that this form of 
pressure would bring the British Government to terms. 


As it turned out, the Continental System proved a dismal and perhaps fatal 
failure. Some damage was inflicted on the British economy no doubt, but 
this could never become truly dangerous until the system was made 


completely effective. From the outset, the regulations were flouted, even by 
the Emperor’s most trusted subordinates. Massena set the fashion by slyly 
selling unofficial licenses to trade with England to Italian merchants, thus 
adding still further sums to his already immense fortune. Fouché wrote to 
Bourienne “that many Frenchmen, traveling for commercial houses in 
France, are at Manchester purchasing articles of English manufacture.” The 
Emperor’s ex-secretary was not particularly horrified, for he was himself 
actively engaged in dabbling in what may be termed the “black market.” In 
his capacity as French Minister at Hamburg, Bourienne was under orders to 
produce 50,000 cloaks for the use of the army in the forthcoming winter 
campaign. “I entered into a treaty with Hamburg, which I authorized, in 
spite of the Berlin Decree, to bring cloth and leather from England. Our 
troops might have perished of cold had the Continental System, and the 
absurd mass of inexecutable decrees relative to English merchandise, been 
observed.” Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, was perhaps the worst 
offender in this respect, conniving at widespread evasion of the regulations 
by his subjects. “Bear down on the Dutch, bear down on the Dutch,” 
fulminated his infuriated brother, “you attach too great a price to 
popularity.... Before being good, you must be master.” Reprimands proved 
unavailing, however, and the Continent remained inundated with articles of 
English manufacture; indeed, many of the men who marched to Moscow in 
1812 wore boots from Northamptonshire and greatcoats made of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire cloth. 


Besides being largely ineffective against England, the Berlin Decrees 
rapidly became a powerful factor in causing the decline of the First Empire. 
Napoleon felt partly compelled to fight the gory campaigns of Eylau and 
Friedland in order to induce Russia and the Baltic countries to accept the 
Continental System as well as to secure his German and Polish conquests; 
one motive that caused him to invade Spain in 1808 and to attack Russia 
four years later was doubtless the same desire to close alternative markets 
through which English trade was pouring. In addition to involving France in 
further costly wars, the economic sanctions of the system rebounded upon 
Napoleon’s head with a vengeance. The retaliatory British Orders in 
Council (January 1807), which declared France and her allies to be in a 
state of blockade and forbade neutral shipping to carry proscribed articles 
into Gallic ports on pain of forfeiture of cargo and sale of the vessels 


concerned in the Prize Courts, proved far more effective than the 
corresponding French decrees. Many commodities, such as coffee, cotton 
and cane sugar, became virtually unobtainable even in Paris, and the rigors 
of the British blockade served as a severe irritant which exacerbated 
relations between Napoleon and his satellites. The British policy, however, 
was not without its drawbacks; neutral states detested the regulations 
enforced by the ships of the Royal Navy, and in due course disagreement 
over the “right of search” led to war with the United States of America in 
1812. Thus both sides paid heavily for dogmatic maintenance of their 
respective policies of economic strangulation, but in the end it was France 
that cracked under the strain. Although this did not occur until after 1812, 
the avowed purpose of the Berlin Decrees was a total failure, even in 1806. 
Britain remained completely uncowed by Napoleon’s bluster, and insular 
determination to bring about the downfall of “the frog that tried to blow 
itself up to the size of an ox” became even more pronounced. It is very 
probable that the issue of the Decrees marks the moment when Napoleon 
passed the true apogee of his career and started down the slope to ruin. 


Diplomatic attempts to persuade Tsar Alexander to accept the French status 
quo were equally unavailing. It was with some reluctance that Napoleon 
turned his mind to the problem of defeating Russia’s armies, for he 
recognized the magnitude of the task, and it was some time before a scheme 
formulated in his mind. At the time of the capture of Berlin he was claiming 
vaguely that “we must, sooner or later, encounter and defeat the Russians,” 
but later in October more information about Russian moves and intentions 
came to hand, information that persuaded the Emperor that it was desirable 
to lead his army over the Vistula before permitting them to enter winter 
quarters that year. If the French were cantoned along and to the east of that 
great river, the corps would be in a good position to cover the operations 
already in progress against the remaining Silesian fortresses and at the same 
time protect the planned sieges of the important ports of Danzig, Kôslin and 
Stralsund on the Baltic coast. Furthermore, the fact that the army would 
have the River Oder and its fortresses to its rear would provide a road of 
retreat and a second line of defense should events in Poland go adversely. 


In an attempt to secure accurate information of Russian intentions, on 
November 5 Napoleon ordered Davout “to scour the country in advance” 


and make a reconnaissance with the 2,500 dragoons of General Beaumont’s 
division as far as Posen. At the same time, on the southern flank, Jerome 
Bonaparte was instructed to seize Glogau in Silesia. While these moves 
were being executed, new and crucial intelligence reached Imperial 
Headquarters on the 9th. 


A force of at least 56,000 Russians had definitely moved westward from 
Grodno in late October, which made it quite possible that they could have 
reached the easternmost frontiers of Prussia by the end of that month, and 
might well arrive near the vital center of Thorn on the Vistula by mid- 
November. Two days later, Davout reported that there was no sign of the 
enemy near Posen, where he was in the process of setting up field bakeries. 
On the basis of these pieces of information Napoleon finally made up his 
mind. Although the exact position of the Russians and the real intentions of 
Austria were not yet clear, it was certainly in his interest to secure the most 
advantageous winter quarters from which to launch a decisive offensive in 
the spring of 1807. If the Russian commander, General Bennigsen, was to 
be forestalled on the Vistula and prevented from joining up with Lestocq’s 
Prussian corps in the vicinity of Warsaw, it behoved Napoleon to advance at 
once and occupy both Thorn and the Polish capital with the minimum of 
delay. Once he had gained the west bank of the Vistula, he could decide on 
the advisability of any further advance in the light of the information that 
would by then have come to hand; if necessary, he could turn to deal with 
Austria. 


Orders were accordingly issued. The initial advance was to be made on a 
broad front behind a screen of cavalry with the intention of acquiring the 
earliest possible tidings of Russian dispositions. Eighty thousand men, 
comprising the corps of Davout, Lannes, Augereau and Jerome, under the 
temporary command of Murat, were designated for this task. To the north, 
the Vth and VIIth Corps would move from Stettin and Berlin respectively 
towards Thorn, while in the center Davout’s HIrd Corps was to push on 
beyond Posen and make for Warsaw. To the south, Jerome’s command (the 
IXth Corps) was to advance from Glogau toward Kalisch in such a way as 
to secure the southern flank against any possibility of Austrian intervention 
(however remote this likelihood now appeared); while on his extreme right, 
General Vandamme’s division was to move on Breslau to seize the Silesian 


fortresses as occasion offered. The extreme northern flank was entrusted to 
Mortier’s VIIIth Corps on the 11th, Louis Bonaparte being ordered back to 
guard Holland. Napoleon himself would, for the present, remain at Berlin 
organizing the rear areas and ensuring that the remaining corps of the 
Grande Armée, as they returned from pursuing Blücher, were sent forward 
along the correct roads in the second wave—namely, Bernadotte and Ney 
toward Thorn, and Soult (with his own command and the four cavalry 
divisions constituting Bessieres’ Second Cavalry Reserve) in the direction 
of Warsaw. 


Napoleon’s decision to invade Poland was not wholly dictated by military 
requirements; there was also a strong political motive. During the past 35 
years this unfortunate country had no less than three times been partitioned 
by its powerful and voracious neighbors, Russia, Prussia and Austria. The 
Emperor was well aware that he was now in a position to play the role of 
“deliverer,” and by reconstituting the ancient kingdom might hope to gain a 
cooperative ally in eastern Europe besides perhaps 50,000 troops to swell 
the Grande Armée. Once again, his motives were wholly opportunist; in his 
heart of hearts Napoleon evinced little true sympathy with Polish national 
aspirations. “Poland! So much the worse for them,” he once exclaimed. 
“They have allowed themselves to be partitioned. They are no longer a 
nation—they have no public spirit. The nobles are too much; the people too 
little. It is a dead body to which life must be restored before anything can be 
made of it. I will make officers and soldiers of them first; afterward I shall 
see. I shall take Prussia’s portion; I shall have Posen and Warsaw, but I will 
not touch Cracow, Gallicia or Vilna.” Indeed, Poland required careful 
handling; too brusque an approach might sting Austria into immediate 
hostilities, and Napoleon was equally eager not to overoffend the Tsar’s 
known susceptibilities and thus compromise any future chance of a 
negotiated settlement. In consequence he was careful not to make any direct 
promise of political freedom, nor did he call on the Poles to revolt against 
their present masters. Once Warsaw was in his hands, he contented himself 
with forming the six departments already wrested from Prussia into a 
semiautonomous political unit, setting over it a council of seven Polish 
noblemen. For the rest, Napoleon was very cautious. “I should like to make 
Poland independent, but that is a difficult matter,’ he once confided to 
Bourienne. “Austria, Russia and Prussia have all had a slice of the cake; 


when the match is once kindled, who knows where the conflagration may 
stop.... We must refer this matter to the sovereign of all things—time.”/ 


Meanwhile, the army was advancing deep into Poland, meeting no 
resistance. By November 18, Davout was halfway to Warsaw, Augereau 
was near Bromberg, Jerome approaching Kalisch. The cavalry screen 
reported that General Lestocq and perhaps 15,000 Prussians—the last 
remnant of Frederick William’s military power—were in possession of 
Thorn—soon to be reached by Lannes—but there were no signs of the 
Russians. Indeed, it was not until the 27th that Murat reported the first 
contact with the major enemy, after briefly brushing with Russian Cossacks 
immediately to the west of Warsaw. General Bennigsen, however, made no 
attempt to defend the city. He withdrew his army to the right bank of the 
Vistula, burning the bridge at Praga, before commencing a careful retreat 
toward Pultusk, and on the 28th Murat took possession of Warsaw without 
encountering any opposition. A few weeks later Napoleon joined him there. 
Le Tondu arrived on horseback; his carriages had broken down in the 
marshes miles behind—a revealing testimony to the appalling conditions of 
the Polish roads. 


After a period of activity during which probes by Bennigsen and Lestocq 
were repulsed, a short strategic pause ensued. Warsaw was the limit of safe 
advance until the rest of the army could come up; it was necessary to turn it 
into a center of operations, building depots, hospitals and the like, and the 
troops were certainly weary. There had never been a pause of any length 
since August, and now les grognards—the term was coined by the Emperor 
at this period—were demanding a period of recuperation. Napoleon was 
content to consider a halt for the time being. His front, running along the 
Vistula, was fairly narrow, only 240 kilometers dividing the Baltic coast 
from the frontiers of Austria. Possession of Warsaw and nearby Modlin 
gave Napoleon a strong strategic position, for the rivers Narew, Bug and 
Ukra flowed into the Vistula in this vicinity, providing several possible lines 
of operations for the next spring. The area between Warsaw and Thorn was 
also well situated for the rapid concentration of the army in the event of a 
Russian attack through the marshes of north Poland, a move which could 
well lead to the mass of the French army falling on their rear, using Warsaw 
as their base. Of this, however, there seemed to be no immediate danger, for 


on December I, Bennigsen began to fall back from the Vistula area behind a 
screen of cossacks, making for a rendezvous with Buxhowden’s 
approaching army some 30 miles east of Ostrolenka. Four days later Thorn 
fell into French hands on Lestocq’s withdrawal. However, Napoleon was 
still anxious to secure his position. Writing to Murat from Posen on the 6th, 
he stated: “I am waiting to hear whether the bridges over the Vistula and the 
Bug have been restored. These two crossings are absolutely vital to me, for 
they will make possible the concentration of my troops around Warsaw.”® 
Furthermore, if the enemy was so rash as to mount an attack on the Lower 
Vistula there would then be no natural obstacle to prevent the French from 
falling on the Russian flank and rear. 


45 
MEN AND MATÉRIEL 


With both major contestants temporarily occupied with largely defensive 
arrangements, this is a convenient moment to examine the armies and 
describe their most important generals. Immediately after the Jena 
campaign, Napoleon was in control of more than 200,000 men in Germany. 
In terms of numbers, the infantry arm was inevitably the strongest. The 
Grande Armée disposed of 61 infantry regiments, the majority of which had 
two battalions serving at the front and one back in France, but 18 were 
provided with an establishment of four battalions, three being on active 
service. This meant that there were 1,400 companies, each of 123 men, or 
some 172,000 infantrymen at the Emperor’s disposal. The cavalry arm was 
made up of 24 dragoon and cuirassier regiments, 18 of chasseurs and 9 of 
hussars; each regiment containing four squadrons. In round terms, these 204 
squadrons totaled about 36,000 cavalrymen. They were mounted better than 
ever before, following the requisitioning of large numbers of Prussian 
horses. 


The Emperor was not, however, wholly satisfied with this imposing 
armament. Faced with what promised to be a severe and probably extended 
campaign against the vast hordes of Russia, he planned to increase the 
strength of each infantry company to 140 men and to add a fifth squadron to 
the cavalry regiments.? Every type of expedient was used to raise the 
necessary 23,000 extra infantry and the 10,000 additional horsemen. Thanks 
to the earlier expedient of anticipating the call-up, the first of 80,000 trained 
conscripts of the class of 1806 were already reaching the army. But they did 
not prove sufficient to repair the wastage of the Prussian campaign, garrison 
the lines of communication and still allow the proposed increase in unit 
establishment. Napoleon, therefore, had no hesitation in ordering the call-up 
of the class of 1807 in its turn ahead of schedule in an attempt to solve the 
discrepancy between numbers available and numbers required, although 
none of these 80,000 new conscripts could reach the colors before the 


summer of the next year. Allies and neutrals were also cajoled into 
providing more men; a recruiting drive was launched in Switzerland, and 
Holland and Spain were required to produce 20,000 and 15,000 men 
respectively. It took longer to train a cavalryman than an infantry soldier, so 
in an attempt to bridge the inevitable time gap eight cavalry regiments were 
transferred from the Army in Italy by an order of November 4. All these 
measures, however, proved inadequate, and the targets were never reached. 


The supply and equipment of this huge army presented further daunting 
problems. The French soon resorted to gaining their requirements at the 
expense of the newly conquered regions of Germany. Huge financial 
exactions were levied from the prosperous Hanse towns, Hamburg suffering 
particularly severely. From Prussia and her allies 160 million francs were 
exacted to help feed and finance the Grande Armée, and a total of 560 
millions was eventually dragged out of German pockets. Windfalls such as 
confiscated British merchandise and assets increased the total, but in 
addition to specie, great demands were made for goods in kind. One 
example will show the scale of these requisitions: to shoe the French 
armies, 600,000 pairs of footwear and 37,386 pairs of gaiters were 
eventually acquired from German sources.!? Requirements on this scale, 
coupled with the restrictions of the Berlin Decrees, did nothing to enhance 
the popularity of the First Empire in Central and Northern Europe. 


These measures, however, did little to improve the sinking morale of the 
French army. The initial exhilaration caused by the rapid conquest of 
Prussia soon disappeared, leaving in its place a weary, despondent and 
homesick army. As General Rapp noted: “Our soldiers were less satisfied; 
they showed a lively distaste to crossing the Vistula. Misery, the winter, the 
bad weather, had inspired them with an extreme aversion for this 
country.” H Indeed, the physical conditions of campaigning in Poland were 
largely to blame for the widely reported breakdowns in military discipline 
and the soaring rate of marauding. The earthen roads of Poland turned first 
into morasses of mud and then into frozen miles of deep ruts as the 
torrential rains of October gave way to the hard frosts of mid-November. 
General Duroc’s coach overturned in the road, breaking its occupant’s 
collarbone. “All the letters I received,” recorded Bourienne, snugly at 


Hamburg, “were nothing but a succession of complaints on the bad state of 
the roads.” 12 


Napoleon tried to rally the morale of his men by ordering a sizeable pay 
bonus for all ranks, doubling the commissariat equipment, and issuing 
every soldier with a new shirt, sleeping bag and pair of boots for the 
cavalry, or three of shoes for the infantry. “Papa Noël” had made an early 
appearance, but was no less welcome for that. However, the men still 
grumbled. Food was short, and the French soldiers wryly remarked that 
they needed to know only four words of Polish: “Kleba?” “Niema.” 
“Vota?” “Sana.” (“Some bread?” “There is none.” “Any water?” “We will 
go and fetch it.”) 


What of the armies of Muscovy meanwhile? A fuller description of the 
forces of Holy Russia will be provided later. but a few of the more striking 
features require some introduction here. In 1806, the immediately available 
Russian forces were divided into 18 so-called divisions, each of which 
theoretically contained 6 infantry regiments (divided into a total of 18 
battalions), 20 cavalry squadrons (10 heavy and 10 light), and 82 guns. The 
proportion of these divisions allocated to the Polish front in the late autumn 
of 1806 was as follows: General Bennigsen’s army comprised the 2nd, 3rd, 
Ath and 6th Divisions, making a total (according to the nineteenth-century 
German authority, von Hopfner) of 49,000 infantry, 11,000 regular cavalry 
and 4,000 Cossacks, 2,700 artillerymen serving 276 guns and 900 pioneers. 
Dumas, however, doubts that the effectives of this army came to more than 
55,000. The second army was that of Marshal Buxhowden, made up of the 
Sth, 7th, 8th and 14th Divisions, consisting of 39,000 infantry, perhaps 
7,000 cavalry and 1,200 artillerymen with 216 guns, or possibly 46,000 
men capable of taking the field. At the outset of the campaign of 1806-07 
both these armies were under the overall command of the veteran 
Kamenskoi, who could thus deploy some 90,000 men in late November. 
The balance of the regular forces were disposed as follows: the Russian 
Imperial Guard (also known as the Ist Division) under the orders of the 
Grand Duke Constantine was still at St. Petersburg; General Michelson had 
five divisions facing the Turks in Moldavia (two eventually were drafted to 
join Bennigsen in January 1807); the remainder (four divisions) were 


stationed in Russia under Count Apraxim, forming the nucleus for the 
proceeding creation of a reserve army. 


The basic characteristics of the various arms of the Russian service were as 
follows: the infantryman was tough and brave, but totally devoid of 
education, poorly uniformed, badly armed and hardly paid at all. The 
Russian cavalry was well-mounted and quite as good as its French 
counterpart, while the Cossack, armed with lance and sword, was often 
superior to the French hussar, man for man, when properly led. The Russian 
artillery was also of a very high order; there were plenty of guns (at Eylau 
there were six pieces for every 1,000 men), the horse teams were well 
organized and the gunners extremely proficient. 


The Tsarist officer corps, however, was not so impressive. Deep social gulfs 
divided the infantry officers from those of the other arms and there was a 
distinct shortage of scientifically trained officers for the specialist corps. 
Moreover, most native officers were indolent gamblers, and the best 
soldiers in the service were of foreign extraction. The greatest weakness of 
the Russian army, however, lay in its administration. The staff was poorly 
organized and swamped in red tape. The supply services were hopeless, 
being deficient of funds for making purchases and of transport and depots 
for moving food and munitions to the front. In consequence, the Russian 
armies were largely committed to living off the countryside for as long as 
possible, and then moving on to fresh pastures. This fact, it will be 
remembered, had largely contributed to the rash decision to attack 
Napoleon at Austerlitz in 1805. 


The Russian forces were also-short of good generals. Count Bennigsen, 
sixty-one years of age, was a soldier of Hanoverian extraction who joined 
the Russian forces in 1773. He was a capable commander of cavalry, and 
not wholly devoid of good strategical ideas, but his capacity as a practical 
commander in the field was limited, and consequently few of his schemes 
bore fruit. Marshal Buxhowden we have already met at Austerlitz, a stolid 
unimaginative soldier of great personal courage but little brainpower. 
Unfortunately for their martial fortunes, the relationship between these two 
army commanders was dogged by a bitter personal jealousy. Their nominal 
superior, Marshal Kamenskoi, was an ancient veteran of seventy-five 


summers, sometime lieutenant of the great Suvorov, a man of alternate 
rashness and indecision, of violent temper, who was not really suited to his 
high appointment, and indeed gave place to Bennigsen in January 1807. Of 
the more junior generals, Prince Bagration and Barclay de Tolly were of 
high potential quality, while the tough Platov, commander of the Cossacks, 
had an almost mystical hold over his rough warriors from the Ukraine and 
Caucasus. These few apart, there was little talent displayed in the higher 
direction of the Russian armies in Poland at this time. 


See Ch. 68, pp. 749-753. 


46 
THE MANEUVER ON THE NAREW 


At the end of the first week of December, there were still no definite signs 
that could be interpreted as the harbingers of a more aggressive Russian 
policy. With 80,000 troops already to hand and as many more on their way, 
Napoleon could feel reasonably confident that he could deal with any 
developments. On December 13, the Emperor estimated that Bennigsen’s 
most probable action would be to establish himself on the Rivers Narew 
and Passarge—and even the Ukra—with the intentions of denying the 
French control of the ground between the Bug and the sea, of keeping in 
contact with Lestocq’s Prussians, and of there awaiting the advent of 
reinforcements from Russia. If events did follow this pattern, Napoleon 
planned to fling Ney, Soult and Bernadotte through Thorn to turn the 
Russian right and separate them from their Prussian allies, at present 
hovering somewhat hesitantly near Lautenburg. He immediately left Posen 
and set out for Warsaw. However, the next day Murat’s cavalry probes 
reported that the enemy was in the act of evacuating Pultusk, a move that 
meant that the Russians would soon be outside the marching range of the 
French infantry. With commendable flexibility and decision, Napoleon 
decreed that the task originally designated for the three corps would now be 
performed by an all-cavalry force. Murat was ordered to concentrate all his 
horsemen with those of Bessières and the light cavalry brigades of the corps 
d’arrnée to form a force of 30,000 sabers and 30 light guns, and with it to 
lose no time in severing the Pultusk-Kônigsberg highway and engage the 
enemy advance guard. No sooner were these orders being issued than fresh 
intelligence came to hand on the 15th. It now transpired that Bennigsen had 
been reinforced by Buxhowden to the north of Pultusk, but it appeared to 
the French that the enemy was still intending to retire. 


Acting on his assumption, Napoleon decided to mount a full-scale 
manoeuvre sur les derrières in an attempt to cut the Russian 
communications by an onslaught toward the River Narew. The plan of 


operations was as follows. The IVth, VIIth, HIrd and Vth Corps, preceded 
by Murat’s cavalry screen, would sweep north from the Vistula and advance 
to a front extending from Schschotschin near the Ukra to Scherosk on the 
Bug, and then seize Pultusk, the point where the Russian communications 
crossed the River Narew. At the same time, issuing out of Thorn, the VIth 
and Ist Corps, supported by part of the cavalry, were to move on Bielshun 
and thence to Soldau and Mlava to deny the Russians a northerly line of 
retreat and keep them out of contact with Lestocq. Soult’s corps was 
charged with the duty of linking the two wings of the Grande Armée. The 
Emperor confidently predicted that these moves would lead to a major 
battle on December 21 or 22. 


In this he was mistaken. Far from continuing their retreat, the united 
Russian forces had in fact moved forward to reoccupy Pultusk and then 
advanced southwest of the town with their main force while their patrols 
probed as far forward as the River Ukra. As a result, the French crossing of 
the Ukra was hotly contested at several points. Initial delays were 
experenced and the forward movement really got under way only on 
December 22, when Davout managed to fight his way over the Narew at 
Tscharnovo, both sides losing about 1,400 casualties. At 1:00 o’clock in the 
morning of the 23rd, Napoleon left Warsaw to take over personal direction 
of affairs, and by 9:00 


am. he was on the banks of the River Narew in company with Lannes’ corps. 
During this day, the main army enlarged its bridgehead to the north of the 
Rivers Bug and Vistula, while away to the northwest, part of Bernadotte’s 
corps fought a sharp action at Bielshun against part of the Prussian corps. 
On the 24th, the main body of Kamenskoi’s army was located in the 
vicinity of Nasielsk, and the day passed in confused brushes and skirmishes 
with bodies of enemy troops. On the night of Christmas Eve, however, 
Napoleon learned that the Russian general was retiring north toward 
Streshegozin. This move called for new orders. Davout was ordered to 
march directly on Streshegozin in support of Lannes’ move on Pultusk from 
Nasielsk, and the VIIth Corps was directed through Novemteste towards 
Schensk to intercept the Russian line of march, the [Vth Corps moving over 
the Ukra in its support. 


The 26th saw the indecisive combat of Pultusk on the right bank of the 
Narew. Lannes found himself taking on about 35,000 Russians and 40 guns 
with only his own two divisions and one of Davout’s (led by the IIrd 
Corps’ Chief of Staff, General d’Aultanne), perhaps 25,000 men in all. As 
the bulletin of the 30th December rather exaggeratedly described it: “All the 
corps of Bennigsen had joined there during the night”! and subsequently 
formed up in three lines with advanced wings between the town on their left 
and Moschin on their right. These were long odds, and although Lannes 
managed to take the town in the afternoon, he proved unable to retain it 
against the pressure exerted by Bennigsen’s serried ranks of infantry, 
commanded on the right by Barclay de Tolly and on the left by Bagavout. 
At 3:00 


em, however, Bennigsen noticed that the division of General Gudin was 
marching up to Lannes’ assistance, and decided that the game was not 
worth the candle. That night the Russians commenced to evacuate Pultusk 
once more, part retiring up each bank of the Narew toward Ostrolenka. In 
this way Napoleon’s intended “decisive action” ended in a draw, four days 
later than anticipated. The reason for this indecisive result lay partly in 
Davout’s inadequate support of Lannes and partly in Bennigsen’s desire to 
avoid a full-scale battle of attrition. 


The same day saw another bitter fight at Golymin, 12 miles northwest of 
Pultusk, where Davout and Augereau with 38,200 troops clashed 
inconclusively with the advance guard of Marshal Buxhowden, 18,000 
strong, commanded by Prince Gallitzin and General Doctorov. As might 
have been expected from their superior numbers, the day ended in the 
French favor, but Marbot relates an incident that reveals the dogged courage 
and unshakeable determination of the Russian infantry to execute a mission. 
With Augereau’s troops attacking the village on one side, and Davout 
threatening to sever the Russian link with Pultusk on the other, Gallitzin 
ordered his troops to concentrate against the latter. “Although our soldiers 
fired at the enemy from a range of only 25 paces,” records Marbot, “the 
latter continued their journey [across Augereau’s front] without replying, 
for to do so would have necessitated a halt, and every moment was too 
precious to lose. Each division, each regiment, filed across in this way 
under our fusilade without saying a word and without slowing their pace for 
an instant. The streets of Golymin were heaped with dying and wounded, 
but we heard not a single groan—they were forbidden to make a sound!”!4 
Each side lost about a thousand men, and eventually Gallitzin made good 
his escape, the weather proving too bad to permit the French pursuers to 
make any ground. 


Although these actions failed to inflict a real check on the enemy, they did 
at least persuade Kamenskoi to order a general withdrawal, and by the 27th, 
the French pursuit was again under way. To the northwest, Bernadotte and 
Bessiéres’ cavalry headed for distant Ostrolenka to threaten the Russian line 
of retreat, while Ney harassed the retiring Prussians to Neidenburg, heading 
them off from any meeting with the Russians. In the center, Murat’s cavalry 
hounded Buxhowden’s columns back toward the bridges at Makov, and on 
the right, Lannes pursued Bennigsen up the right bank of the Narew at the 
head of three divisions. The Russian commander was making for Rozan 
where he had established his rear headquarters. In the general excitement of 
the chase, however, Napoleon allowed his troops to become overextended. 
He fully expected the Russians to turn and fight at Makov, and 
consequently halted the pursuit and ordered a general concentration of the 
widely separated corps before that town on the 28th, but the component 
parts of Kamenskoi’s command doggedly continued to retreat away to the 
northeast, en route for Ostrolenka and beyond. 


By this time, natural conditions were making an effective continuation of 
the pursuit out of the question. Freakish weather caused a rapid succession 
of hard frosts and sudden thaws accompanied by torrential rain, and amidst 
the alternation of clinging mud, frozen slush and ice-hard ground, the 
French pursuit ground to a standstill. “The terrible roads and bad weather 
have persuaded me to enter winter quarters,”!> wrote Napoleon to his 
minister of war on the 29th. 


So ended Napoleon’s first attempt to pin down and destroy his elusive 
Russian adversary. The “Maneuver on the Narew” is far from Napoleon’s 
best, and although he achieved a limited strategical success and gave the 
Russians a fright (indeed Marshal Kamenskoi decided his years were too 
advanced for such active campaigning and forthwith resigned his 
command), the results were inconclusive. French supply difficulties had 
vastly increased in the days following Christmas, and both food and warm 
winter clothing were in critically short supply. Even more serious, 
Napoleon had broken his own principle of keeping his corps within mutual 
supporting distance, and was, in consequence, given no opportunity of 
fighting a decisive action. Further miscalculations as to the whereabouts, 
the strength and the direction of the Russian line of retreat had also crippled 


his actions. More than anything else, however, it was mud that thwarted the 
French Emperor, mud on a scale he had never encountered before. For once, 
the Napoleonic blitzkrieg attack had lost its vital speed and foundered. This 
comparative failure brought in its train a further deterioration in the morale 
of the exhausted Grande Armée, and indiscipline reached monumental 
proportions; the Emperor calculated that as many as 40 per cent of his men 
were absent from their units on the 28th, engaged in marauding. It was 
clearly time for a halt to re-equip his army and reconsider his plans. 


With the greatest thankfulness the rank and file abandoned active 
campaigning, they hoped for several months to come. A series of corps 
depots were built up along the banks of the Vistula and at Pultusk, and the 
various formations were told off to bivouac in carefully allotted areas. The 
bulk of Bernadotte’s lst Corps was initially placed between Lobau and 
Osterôde; Ney between Mlava and Neidenburg, the light divisions of the 
reserve cavalry in the countryside between the rivers Orzyc and Omulev to 
watch Ostrolenka. Most of the rest of the army was grouped to the north of 
Warsaw; headquarters, the Guard and the Vth Corps taking up quarters 
within the city, the VIIth being stationed around Plonsk, the [Vth near 
Makov and Golymin and the Illrd in the vicinity of Brok. Strong 
bridgeheads were established over the Rivers Vistula and Narew at Thorn, 
Modlin, Praga, Pultusk and Scherosk. A number of carefully selected 
assembly areas were also clearly designated to enable the army to assume 
battle stations with the minimum of delay in the event of an alert. The 
winter was not to be wholly wasted, however; Napoleon ordered General 
Victor (soon to be replaced by Lefebvre on January 23 following Victor’s 
capture by Prussian partisans) to form a new corps of 25,000 men (the Xth) 
and with it undertake the siege of Danzig. Bernadotte was ordered to cover 
these operations, extending his corps area to take in Elbing and 
Marienwerder. Otherwise “the avoidance of all forward movement 
calculated to rouse the enemy to activity” was strictly enjoined.!° Although 
the northernmost corps were somewhat overextended, these dispositions 
were well chosen. The army could rapidly move to meet a threat aimed at 
any of its component parts. The provision of prearranged concentration 
areas, rear depots, fortified bridgeheads over the Vistula, and the setting up 
of alternate lines of communication, running through Warsaw and Thorn 
respectively, were designed to meet all possible eventualities. 


47 
INTERLUDE IN WARSAW 


For all his desire to try conclusions with the Russians as soon as possible, 
Napoleon was not entirely averse to spending some time in the Polish 
capital. “Our halt at Warsaw was delightful,” reminisced Savary, the Duke 
of Rovigo. “With the exception of theaters the city presented all the gaieties 
of Paris.” It was not long before the Emperor found compensation for the 
distance dividing him from Josephine and conjugal comforts. “There was 
one whose powerful fascinations made a deep impression on the Emperor’s 
heart,” continues our informant tactfully. “He conceived an ardent affection 
for her which she cordially returned.”!’ The beautiful Countess Marie 
Waleska was the latest object of Napoleon’s ardent attentions, and a liaison 
began which was destined to survive the test of time, at least on the part of 
the lady; even when Napoleon was exiled in Elba, he received a secret visit 
from his devoted Polish mistress when almost everybody else had deserted 
him. 


Josephine, far away at Mainz, soon knew that something was in the wind, 
and repeatedly plagued her spouse for permission to join him in Warsaw. 
Napoleon had no wish to disturb his present charming private arrangements, 
and every time fobbed off his wife with some excuse. “Your grief affects 
me, but you must submit to events,” he wrote to the Empress on January 2. 
“The distance between Warsaw and Mainz is too great.... I wish you would 
return to Paris where your presence is necessary.” 18 The same reasons were 
again advanced in a further letter on the 8th—the distance, the bad state of 
the roads, the weather, the Empress’s public duties. “Paris claims you; go 
there, this is my wish,” concluded the philanderer, before adding a blatantly 
untrue postscript: “I am more annoyed than you are. I should like to share 
the long nights of this season with you.”!° Liar! 


The delights of the love nest were not permitted to engage all his time, 
however. If active military operations might not be contemplated for the 


time being, the wiles of diplomacy could be brought into play. Determined 
to embarrass the Tsar and distract the attention of his armies, Napoleon 
intrigued with both Turkey and Persia, bent on persuading them to declare 
war on Russia. This policy had already been pursued for some time. Writing 
to the Sultan Selim from Posen on December 1, Napoleon had enjoined him 
to “Drive out the rebel Hospodars..... Do not grant to the Serbians the 
concessions they demand, sword in hand.... March upon Choczim; you 
have nothing to fear from Russia.”22 In early January he wrote again to his 
“very great and faithful friend,” proclaiming that “The moment has arrived 
for the Ottoman Empire to resume its ancient splendor. There is not an 
instant to be lost. Your frontiers are invaded. Call upon your faithful 
subjects to defend what is most dear to them. The Russians wish to destroy 
your cities, your mosques, and the very name of Mussulman.... I pray God 
to bless your arms. Your very dear and perfect friend, Napoleon”?! On the 
spot, the able Colonel Sébastiani headed a mission to the Porte, and in due 
course these endeavors were crowned with success; in late December, 
Constantinople decided to declare war on Russia, and soon a bitter struggle 
was raging about Choczim and in the Balkans. The Sultan went a step 
further when, on January 29, he extended the war to include Great Britain. 
Very soon a sizeable portion of the Russian forces were diverted against the 
Turk. 


Such notable French strategic successes could not be maintained 
indefinitely on a basis of high-sounding sentiment alone. In April 1807 we 
find Napoleon striking a rather more prosaic note when he instructed 
Eugène to “Send General Lauriston 25 gold and silver watches to give to 
the Turks.”2? A little oil was clearly required to ensure the continued 
smooth running of French diplomacy. 


Similar wiles were employed to embroil Alexander with Persia. Writing to 
the Shah on January 17, Napoleon called for an offensive against the 
common enemy in Georgia. “Fortune,” he wrote, “has placed a bandage 
over the eyes of our enemy. Already sorely pressed in the east and the west 
he has declared war against the Ottoman Porte. No doubt an invisible 
power, the same which causes me to conquer and which watches over your 
glory, wished to drag our enemies to their destruction by blindly arming 
them against the forces of three powerful empires. Let us all three join 


together and form an eternal alliance.” A certain General Gardanne was 
sent off on a mission to promise material aid to the Persians. According to 
Bourienne, “Napoleon had resolved to send the Shah of Persia 4,000 
infantry, commanded by chosen and experienced officers, 10,000 muskets 
and 50 pieces of cannon.” In the event little of this aid ever materialized. 
Bourienne also points to another motive underlying these approaches 
—“namely the wish to strike England in the very heart of her Asiatic 
possessions.” 2? The lure of the East and the desire to strike a weighty blow 
against Britain’s commercial interests in Persia, and even possibly India, 
constantly recurred in the Emperor’s dreams. However, “circumstances did 
not permit the Emperor to give it all the importance he desired.” Turkey, at 
least, was bitterly to regret her involvement with Russia before the year 
1807 was out. 


Russian settlers in Wallachia. 


48 
THE TRAP THAT FAILED—IONKOVO 


Intrigues in the Orient were abruptly dashed from Napoleon’s mind by 
grave local news which reached Warsaw toward the end of January 1807. 
Information arrived that Bennigsen had mounted an unanticipated attack 
against elements of both the VIth and Ist Corps. Faced by this sudden 
threat, Bernadotte successfully concentrated 9 battalions and 11 squadrons 
at Mohrungen on the 25th, sufficient to repulse the Russian advance guard 
that same day (each side suffering a couple of thousand casualties). 
However, faced by what he estimated to be a force of 63,000 Russians and a 
further 13,000 Prussians, he decided to fall back southward towards 
Osterôde, the predesignated assembly area, where he counted on making 
close contact with Ney. In some alarm, Napoleon ordered the whole army 
out of winter quarters to meet the attack on January 27. 


As soon as he was in possession of what he believed to be the true facts, 
Napoleon came to the conclusion that responsibility for the sudden burst of 
undesirable activity on the part of the Russians should be laid at the door of 
the commander of the VIth Corps. It transpired that Marshal Ney, in open 
contravention of the Emperor’s order that no forward movements of any 
kind were to be made before the spring, had marched his command from its 
Neidenburg bivouac area on January 2 and indulged in an unauthorized 
sweep through the Polish lakeland region around Allenstein as far as the 
vicinity of Heilsberg, before turning south again on the 17th. It appears that 
this move was dictated by shortage of food supplies; the relationships 
between the marshals were rapidly deteriorating at this period, and they 
were certainly not above the practice of laying hands on each other’s supply 
convoys and diverting them for their own use. In this respect Ney had been 
“more sinned against than sinning,” and in consequence had felt compelled 
to move off on a search for rations and winter fodder. Napoleon, furious 
that his orders had been so deliberately flouted, blamed Ney’s advance for 
stirring up the hornet’s nest. 


Although Ney’s ill-advised advance may have slightly contributed to 
Bennigsen’s final decision to move forward, there were other reasons 
underlying his action. Napoleon was unjustified in making Ney the sole 
scapegoat for his present inconvenience; in fact it was the Emperor who 
was at fault, for he had consistently underestimated the Russian general’s 
“enterprise of design.” By launching an unexpected and unseasonal 
offensive through north Poland, Bennigsen had reason to hope that he 
would surprise the weak and extended French left wing scattered in 
bivouacs, and then be able to press forward to force the Vistula line, thus 
placing his army in a good position for a spring campaign which would 
have as its objective the pressing of the French back behind the River Oder. 
These ideas were expressed at a Russian council of war held at Novgorod 
on January 2. Eight days later Bennigsen was appointed to succeed 
Kamenskoi in overall command of the Polish front, and was thus free to 
implement his scheme. By January 14, the Russian divisions (75,000 
strong) were skirting the northern edge of the Forest of Johannisburg, 
moving west, using the vast acreage of trees to conceal their march from 
Murat’s somewhat drowsy cavalry screen. In consequence, the French were 
taken completely by surprise. Fortunately for Bernadotte, the Russian 
columns unexpectedly blundered into some units of Ney’s migratory corps 
on the 23rd before coming up to the Ist Corps’ area, and this eleventh-hour 
warning made possible a few precautionary moves before the storm broke. 


With customary resilience, Napoleon lost no time in sizing up the new 
situation and devising a counterplan. If the Russians proceeded further 
westward, Bennigsen would inevitably expose his left flank and rear to 
French attack, and this likelihood the Emperor determined to exploit, using 
Warsaw as center of operations and Thorn as the pivot. To achieve his aim, 
Napoleon ordered a general advance to Allenstein, Davout, Soult and 
Augereau traveling along the River Alle, while the cavalry reserve and the 
Guard marched by way of Villenburg. To safeguard Warsaw from a possible 
attack by the detached Russian force of General Essen, the Vth Corps was 
to move in a more easterly direction towards Brok. Meanwhile, on the 
lower Vistula, General Lefebvre received instructions to abandon his 
preparations for the siege of Danzig and retire on Thorn, covered by 
General Menard’s 10,000 men. The latter commander was told to leave a 
liaison officer at Thorn, “to inform Lefebvre of what is taking place, as the 


army Will be completely on the march against the enemy in the hope of 
cutting off several of his corps.” To ensure that Bennigsen continued to 
march ever further into the trap, Bernadotte was ordered to continue his 
retreat through Osterdde, thus acting as bait, while Ney moved into position 
to link the formations of the French left with the main body. Napoleon’s 
concern with the minutiae of both operations and administration is revealed 
in a letter to Murat sent on January 28: 


The staff will have sent you your movement order. I plan to open the 
offensive on the Ist February, although on that day the army will make only 
a short march. 


Marshal Lannes is advancing on Brock to deal with Essen; Marshal Davout 
toward Myszymec; Marshal Soult on Villenburg; Marshal Augereau in the 
direction of Niedenburg and Janova; Ney on Hohenstein, and the Prince of 
Ponte Corvo toward Osterôde, in the supposition that one or the other of 
them will not have retreated; you will doubtless appreciate that even if the 
enemy forces them to retire I shall not be very put out. 


My plan is that Hautpol, Klein and Milhaud’s divisions and your three 
brigades of light cavalry should collect around Villenburg on the night of 
the 3 Ist. 


It is vital that no move should be obvious. Tomorrow I will be at Pryasnysz. 
The entire Guard will be concentrated there by the evening of the 30th. 
General Becker’s dragoon division will continue to march with Marshal 
Lannes; those of Grouchy and Sahuc can stay where they are, but let me 
know their exact locations so that if I wish to call them up I shall be able to 
do so with precision. Talk of this to Marshal Soult, and inform me what he 
has found out about the enemy’s positions, movements and local resources 
between Pultusk and Myszymec. It is very important that all moves should 
be made with the least possible stir. Let me know if there are potatoes at 
Myszymec, Villenburg and beyond.° 


If this scheme was successful, the Russian center would be pierced and the 
two halves of Bennigsen’s forces driven away along divergent paths. 


However, the best-laid schemes of “mice and men” sometimes go astray. In 
spite of the repeated insistence on the importance of giving the Russians no 
warning of what was afoot, the enemy was soon in full possession of 
Napoleon’s plans. By a twist of fate, one copy of orders for Marshal 
Bernadotte were entrusted by a harassed Berthier to the first officer that 
came to hand. It so happened that this was a newly commissioned young 
subaltern fresh from the French military academies, making his way to join 
his unit for the first time. With no knowledge of Poland, it is not surprising 
that this officer soon became hopelessly lost. Fate determined that he should 
fall into the hands of a band of roving Cossacks near Lautenburg before he 
could destroy his precious dispatches. In no time at all these documents 
were brought to the attention of Bagration, commanding the Russian 
advance guard, and on February 1, the very day that Napoleon’s orders 
became operative, they were placed on the table of Bennigsen himself. 


The results of this mishap were to prove fatal for Napoleon’s chances of a 
great success near Allenstein, and indeed were to compromise the outcome 
of the whole Winter Campaign. Bennigsen now realized with a shock how 
nearly he had brought his men to disaster. As Jomini records, “his attention 
was fixed on Bernadotte.... he was riding blindly to his destruction.”2/ 
Further advance was immediately forbidden, and no time was lost in issuing 
new orders to the strung-out formations of the Russian army, calling them 
to make an immediate concentration at Jenkendorf (or Ionkovo) preparatory 
to facing Napoleon’s threat. Thus, if the Russian headquarters were now 
fully informed of Napoleon’s intentions, Marshal Bernadotte was of course 
completely in the dark, for Cossack patrols picked up seven more French 
couriers carrying duplicates. In fact, the Ist Corps received no orders 
whatsoever until February 3, and this breakdown in communication was 
eventually to result in Bernadotte arriving two days late for the gory battle 
of Eylau. 


Unaware that his plan was already compromised, Napoleon continued to 
urge forward his commanders. On February I, as ordered, Murat’s cavalry 
began to carry out discreet reconnaissances towards Allenstein, while Soult 
and Davout set out for Passenheim and Ortelsburg respectively. The same 
day, Napoleon wrote hopefully to Cambacérès: “Today I am at Villenburg, 
60 miles from Warsaw. I am moving against the foe. If he does not retire at 


once, he will find himself taken decisively in the rear.”2° On the 2nd, Murat 
was on the outskirts of Allenstein, warned by Napoleon that he would 
probably discover at least 15,000 Russians there. Should there be more, 
Murat was to pin them down as best he could with the aid of Soult until 
Davout and Augereau could come up to his aid during the day, followed by 
the Guard and Marshal Ney the same night. Thus Napoleon could have 
upwards of 40,000 men at the town by February 3-4. However, later that 
day (the 2nd) Murat reported that there was no sign of the enemy at 
Allenstein itself, and the Emperor, somewhat surprised, shifted his line of 
attack forward toward Güttstadt in order to block the bridge over the River 
Alle there, and at the same time ordered a close watch on the crossings at 
the apparently unoccupied town of Allenstein. Accordingly, Murat and 
Soult were ordered to advance directly toward Giittstadt with Ney on their 
left, while Augereau and the Guard closed up to Allenstein; General Friant’s 
division (part Davout) was meanwhile to lose not a moment in making for 
Wartenburg. 


The Emperor was far from certain as to the enemy’s whereabouts and 
intentions, and even the position of certain of his own corps was not clear in 
his mind. Writing to Murat at six in the morning on the 3rd, he stated: 


Everything leads me to think that the enemy will try to concentrate at 
Güttstadt. There is no conceivable chance that he will allow his left flank to 
be turned. Marshal Ney will cover your left; I have no news of his arrival at 
Hohenstein, but I don’t doubt it. 


However, if Ney is not at Hohenstein, you must advance with great 
prudence, for should the foe make for Mohrungen, Liebstadt or from 
Osterdde toward Allenstein, instead of retreating on Guttstadt—then your 
situation could be very alarming. 


Let me know how many officers and patrols you have sent out towards 
Mohrungen, Osterdde and Liebstadt in order to reassure me that the 
Allenstein position is in fact secure enough.?? 


He had no wish to have his subordinates attacked on their open flank. One 
concomitant problem of campaigning in the dead of winter was the state of 


the Polish waterways. Rivers could overnight cease to be protective barriers 
or difficult obstacles 1f the frost was severe enough. Napoleon was anxious 
to discover “whether the River Alle and the Passarge are so frozen as to be 
of no account.”30 


As the Emperor studied the latest reports, the conviction slowly grew that 
the enemy was indeed bent on making good his escape, but that he would 
probably stand and fight a rear guard action near Allenstein or Güttstadt in 
an attempt to make a clean break. “Until this very moment,” he wrote to 
Talleyrand, “the enemy has been hard pressed. It is now clear that he 
appreciates our maneuvers, though only with some difficulty, and wishes to 
escape—a fact that makes me think that he finds himself informé. Rumor in 
the countryside has it that he is everywhere retreating in an attempt to avoid 
the blow which is threatening him.”?! A few minutes earlier, however, 
Napoleon had warned Davout: “I think a battle is close. It is possible that 
the enemy may fight today with the thirty or forty thousand men he has to 
hand in order to rally his forces.” 


Napoleon’s last surmise was to prove correct, although not exactly in the 
location he expected. Riding to Allenstein later that morning, he learned 
that the Russian army was drawn up some seven miles northwest of the 
town, its left in the village of Mondtken, its center around Ionkovo covering 
the Liebstadt road. The Emperor’s reaction was immediate: the foe must be 
attacked without delay (in spite of the fact that much of the French army 
was still distant from the field) to prevent him from retreating out of range. 
Perhaps a decisive victory could still be won, and the campaign—even the 
war—brought to a triumphant conclusion with no further ado. 


The short but sharp battle of Ionkovo on February 3, 1807, was destined, 
however, to dash these sanguine hopes. By then, besides part of the Guard 
and the reserve cavalry, Napoleon had only five infantry divisions (three of 
Soult’s corps and two from Ney’s) at his disposal. Augereau’s corps and the 
Guard were on the way but had not yet arrived. This notwithstanding, the 
plan took the usual form. Murat was placed in overall command of Ney’s 
formations together with Legrand’s division for the frontal, pinning attack 
—le combat d’immobilisation et d’usure—while Soult led up his remaining 
divisions (Lewal and Legrand) together with Grouchy’s cavalry to take the 


enemy in the flank and sever his line of retreat toward Königsberg by 
seizing the bridge at Bergfriede and deploying beyond across the main 
north-leading road. This, however, involved routing 12 Russian battalions 
stationed there. 


At first all went well enough. Part of Soult’s cavalry under General Guyot 
succeeded in pushing up the Alle as far as Giittstadt, where they took 
possession of vast quantities of enemy baggage from the Russian depots, 
besides taking 1,600 prisoners. However, it was not until 3:00 


em. that the French guns were ready to open the cannonade on the main 
battlefield. Despite the advanced hour, the frontal attack was reasonably 
successful, Ney, St. Hilaire and Murat all capturing their local objectives. 
Unfortunately, the early dusk of a February winter’s night soon began to 
close in, and only the heads of the various French columns were really in 
action before night descended. Moreover, the fact that Augereau had still 
not appeared in force deprived Napoleon of his masse de décision. Nightfall 
similarly compromised the effectiveness of Soult’s outflanking move over 
the Bergfriede crossing. Although the River Alle was frozen hard, it proved 
impossible to cross except by way of the heavily defended bridge because 
several feet of soft snow had fallen on the ice. Nevertheless, the 4th Line 
and the 24th Light Regiments, supported by one battalion of the 28th, 
succeeded in capturing the bridge at bayonet point, scattering the foe and 
taking four guns. The Russians rallied, however, and in their turn drove 
Soult’s men back, and it was not until just before nightfall brought effective 
operations to a close that Soult regained possession and established a small 
bridgehead on the western side. 


Napoleon was confident that the following day would see a decisive 
victory, if the foe held his ground. Augereau had at last arrived followed by 
the Guard, and Davout’s divisions were fast approaching and would be in a 
position to join Soult early next morning and ensure the success of the 
encircling move. The enemy, however, were not compliant. During the 
bitter night of February 3-4, Bennigsen extracted one after another of his 
columns and set them off up the road to Landsberg. Dawn revealed an 
empty position; Lasalle’s light cavalry vainly scoured the plain but could 


only find small detachments of Russian cavalry and Cossacks. The bird had 
flown, and six invaluable leagues now lay between the hunted and the 
hunter. The trap had failed. 


In this way, the maneuver upon the River Alle ended in anticlimax. It had 
been a very “close-run thing” for the Russians, but their invaluable 
knowledge for three days prior to the battle of Napoleon’s plans had 
enabled them to evade the full consequences of Bennigsen’s rash advance in 
January. On the evening of the 3rd, Russian survival or catastrophe had 
rested on the fortunes of the troops facing Soult’s divisions at Bergfriede, 
and by a very narrow margin the French had been held off until a freezing 
night brought safety. The soldiers of Imperial France cowered together for 
warmth in every lean-to, byre or cottage that they could find, while the 
troops of Holy Russia, comparatively innured to suffering from the cold by 
years of hard experience on the rolling Steppes, made good their escape. In 
the grey dawn of the 4th, therefore, Napoleon was compelled to recognize 
the unpalatable fact that he had missed by a hair’s breadth the decisive 
victory he had set out to win. Nevertheless, as the Bulletin of the Army 
issued on the 5th pointed out, attempting to gloss over the larger failure: 
“By these moves, the greater part of the Russian army’s lines of 
communication have been severed. The depots of Giittstadt and Liebstadt 
and part of the magazines of the Alle have been captured by our light 
cavalry.”°> This provided some practical consolation for the shivering and 
half-starved French soldiers, but it was fortunate that they were unable to 
foresee the sufferings the future held in store for them as their pursuing 
columns, enveloped in a haze of human breath, hurried forward towards 
Deppen. For down the road lay the field of Eylau. 


49 
THE BATTLE OF EYLAU 


On February 5, the pursuit of Bennigsen began to gather momentum, as 
Murat and Soult headed for Landsberg, Davout for Heilsburg (with orders 
to seize the bridges there) and Ney struck out for Wormditt, entrusted with 
the task of keeping Bennigsen and Lestocq separated. The next day, the 
Grand Duke of Berg and the Duke of Dalmatia caught up with the Russian 
rear guard at Hoff, and in a brisk action captured 5 guns and 2,000 men for 
the loss of 2,200 Frenchmen. It was a scrappy, piecemeal battle, and it was 
not long before the Russians resumed their retreat, reaching Eylau during 
the evening. There, Bennigsen halted and turned to face his pursuers; a two- 
day struggle of horrific proportions was about to begin. 


In the words of Dodge, “The field of Eylau is well accentuated, with a few 
woods here and there; and between the hills run brooks which form ponds 
in places. These ponds had been frozen over and then covered with snow, so 
that the troops, including the cavalry, maneuvered over them without 
knowing what was under their feet. The French position on the hills which 
run from Eylau to Rothenen dominated the Russian, except at the heights of 


Klein-Sausgarten.’”*4 


None of the great Napoleonic struggles is surrounded with more doubt and 
uncertainty than the battle of Eylau. Fact, myth and propaganda are almost 
inextricably intertwined, and different authorities give conflicting 
interpretations of almost every aspect and stage of the struggle. That it was 
a holocaust, fought under almost impossible weather conditions, all agree, 
but little else receives unanimous support. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
extricate the main outlines of the battle from the mass of conflicting 
evidence and build a pretty fair picture of what transpired. 


Although Napoleon was pleased to hear that his quarry had turned at bay, 
the general dispositions of the French corps were far from favorable for an 


immediate battle. Since the struggle at Ionkovo, the French army had 
become considerably strung out, and this was to make a proper 
concentration on the field of battle very problematical. The first troops to 
reach the Eylau area were those of Soult and Murat (at about 2:00 


em. On the 7th), and during the afternoon they were joined by Augereau and 
the Guard. Thus, by nightfall, Napoleon had at his disposal 45,000 troops in 
the immediate vicinity, 14,500 more (less detachments) under Ney some 
miles away to the north shadowing Lestocq, while Davout’s corps (15,100) 
was marching up at full speed from Bartenstein. Ney, however, was sent no 
definite order of recall until 8:00 o’clock the next morning. On the other 
side, General Bennigsen already had some 67,000 Russians deployed for 
battle and was hopeful that Lestocq’s 9,000 Prussians might materialize the 
next day. In terms of artillery, the Russians enjoyed a decided 
preponderance, 460 guns against 200. 


These facts contain the clue to the first major contention regarding Eylau— 
whether or not Napoleon intended to open the battle on the 7th (as actually 
happened). According to “official French sources,” the Emperor 
deliberately ordered an attack against the town of Eylau for the purposes of 
denying its possession to the enemy and acquiring some shelter for his army 
against the bitter night, thus pinning Bennigsen down by a show of force in 
order to ensure that he would not attempt another overnight escape. This 
view is strongly challenged by many historians and contemporaries, who 
assert that Napoleon was committed to a useless loss of life on the 7th by 
the errors of his immediate subordinates, Murat and Soult. This school of 
thought argues that it was not in the Emperor’s true interest to engage the 
enemy at such a numerical disadvantage before his outlying corps (Ney and 
Davout) had been given time to come up, and before Bernadotte had moved 
onto the left to take over the task of shadowing Lestocq. A material witness 
in support of this argument is our earlier informant, Baron Marbot, who, in 
1807, was serving on Augereau’s staff as a newly promoted captain. 
Admittedly he was only twenty-four at the time, and a dashing young blade 
with a taste for romantic adventure into the bargain, yet the incident he later 
narrated on this subject has the ring of truth about it, although other parts of 


his memoirs are subject to considerable reservations regarding their factual 
accuracy. 


“The marshal [Augereau] mounted the plateau to find the Emperor already 
there, and I heard Napoleon say to Augereau: ‘Some of them want me to 
storm Eylau this evening; but I do not like night fighting, and besides, I do 
not wish to push my center too far forward before Davout has come up with 
the right wing and Ney with the left; consequently I shall await them until 
tomorrow on this high ground, which can be defended by artillery, and 
offers an excellent position for our infantry; when Ney and Davout are in 
line, we can march simultaneously on the enemy.’”> in Marbot’s expressed 
opinion, the tale of a deliberate attack on Eylau was “a very great mistake.” 


Marbot then goes on to relate what apparently happened. It seems that the 
Emperor’s personal attendants arrived in Eylau with their master’s baggage, 
field kitchen and the like, without being warned that Napoleon had decided 
to spend the night near Ziegelhof,. and that the Russian outpost line was 
only a few yards beyond the town. As they were busily unpacking the 
Imperial comforts, “they were attacked by an enemy patrol, and would have 
been captured but for the aid of the detachment of the Guard which always 
escorted the Emperor’s effects. At the sound of firing, the troops of Marshal 
Soult, who were posted at the gates of the town, ran up to the rescue of 
Napoleon’s baggage and found the Russian troops already plundering it. 
The enemy’s generals, thinking that the French wished to take possession of 
Eylau, sent up reinforcements on their side, so that a bloody engagement 
took place in the streets of the town....” 


In modern parlance, an outpost skirmish “escalated” into a heavy 
engagement. The action opened shortly after two o’clock, and raged on for 
eight hours until well after dark. Soult and Murat committed more and more 
of their men to the struggle; the bitterest fighting centered around the town 
cemetery, which changed hands several times before the French established 
undisputed control of the area, and with it, of Eylau. Each side lost some 
4,000 casualties before Bennigsen called off his men, and the ruffled 
Russian columns filed back through the intervals of Barclay de Tolly’s 
covering division to the ridge beyond Eylau. As the shooting died down, the 
French took up their positions for the night. According to the official 


bulletin: “Legrand’s division occupied bivouacs in front of the town, the 
division of St. Hilaire on its right, Marshal Augereau’s corps on the left. 
Marshal Davout’s corps had since the previous day been wheeling to 
outflank Eylau—and fall on the enemy’s left flank—if they did not shift 
their position. Marshal Ney was marching to turn their right. Such was the 
position in which the night was spent.”> 


The hours of darkness proved among the most miserable and uncomfortable 
yet experienced on this campaign. According to Petre, there were 30 
degrees of frost before morning. Some of the French were fortunate enough 
to have a roof over their heads in Eylau and the neighboring villages, 
indeed the ferocity of the previous evening’s fighting was probably in part 
caused by the men’s understandable eagerness to secure some form of 
shelter, but for the remainder, and for all the Russians, it was a night in the 
open. Both sides were also short of food; the Russian commissariat was in 
any case hopelessly disorganized, but the more elaborate French 
arrangements also broke down completely, the wagon convoys being unable 
to progress up the troop- and gun-choked roads. It was a night hard to 
forget, although the horrors of the morrow would soon eclipse it in the 
minds of the survivors. 


Dawn on the 8th brought little immediate relief to the men’s miseries, and 
almost continuous snowstorms made it difficult to pick out the enemy’s 
positions. Eventually, it was discovered that the Russians were occupying a 
ridge running some 1,200 yards to the east of Eylau, parallel to the French 
position on the Western Heights. There is much controversy as to how many 
men each commander eventually controlled, estimates ranging from 63,000 
to 90,000 for the French, and from 60,000 to 90,000 men for the Russians. 
The exact truth will never be known, but it seems probable that after 
Davout and Ney had made their appearance in strength, Napoleon could 
dispose of 75,000 men (allowing for a couple of thousand stragglers), while 
Russian strength rose from an initial 67,000 to perhaps 76,000 after the 
arrival of Lestocq. In terms of overall numbers, therefore, there was little 
advantage to either side, but the Russian artillery was far stronger. 
However, Napoleon was certainly seriously outnumbered in every respect 
throughout the morning of the 8th before his outlying subordinates came up 
to redress the balance. 


This circumstance largely determined the plan and battle formation adopted 
by Napoleon. Soult’s divisions (two on the French left, one on the right), 
supported by every available gun, were to undertake the unenviable role of 
the pinning attack, with orders to inflict the maximum casualties on the 
Russian hordes, and above all to delay the commencement of the main 
Russian onslaught until at least Davout had materialized on the further 
flank. The latter’s role included the isolation of the Russians from the River 
Alle to the east, the harassment of their northerly line of retreat towards 
Kônigsberg by means of a turning movement, and (it was hoped) the 
driving of Bennigsen’s survivors toward the Frisches Haff. Augereau and 
Murat were to form /a masse de décision, to be committed at the critical 
moment against the Russian left. The Imperial Guard was, as always, placed 
in reserve. Napoleon also hoped that Ney would arrive from the north in 
time to complete the encirclement of the Russians, and to sever the road to 
Königsberg. 
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The Battle of Eylau, February 8, 1807: the morning battle 


To implement this intended double envelopment, which might have rivaled 
Hannibal’s achievement at Cannae had it fully materialized, the French 
were drawn up in the following positions. Two divisions of Soult’s corps 
were stationed immediately to the north of Eylau, Lewal on the left 
occupying Windmill Hill, with Legrand on his right. St. Hilaire’s division 
was placed near Rothenen, 1,000 yards to the south of Eylau. The northern 
and southern flanks of the French front, which extended over some four 
kilometers of ground, were entrusted to forces of cavalry under Lasalle and 
Milhaud respectively. Augereau was instructed to draw up his two divisions 
between Eylau and Rothenen, with the remainder of Murat’s reserve cavalry 
to his right. The Imperial Guard was stationed immediately behind and to 
the south of Eylau; on this one occasion, the “corps d’élite” was allotted a 
battle station far further forward than usual, substantial proof that Napoleon 
was worried about his weakness of numbers. He had consequently decided 
to expose his beloved Guard to the full view of the enemy in the hope of 
impressing them with an apparent show of French force, thus concealing his 
true situation. 


Between the flurries of snow, the black outlines of the Russian formations 
could be picked out against the white landscape. Bennigsen had divided his 
army into four main parts. On his right, facing Soult and Lasalle, stood the 
divisions of Tutchkov, stretching towards Schloditten township. In the 
center, Generals Essen and Sacken held command of the largest grouping of 
Russian troops, with two massive batteries of 60 and 70 guns respectively 
to their immediate front. On the left were drawn up the forces of General 
Tolstoi with Kamenskoi’s. division in reserve. As in the case of the French, 
formations of cavalry guarded both extremities of the line, while in central 
reserve the Russian commander placed the experienced Doctorov and two 
divisions together with 60 more guns, many of them belonging to the horse 
artillery. Headquarters were situated in the village of Anklappen, 
immediately behind this reserve. The balance of the Russian artillery was 
distributed along the rest of the front. 


There is some doubt as to which side actually discharged the first shot on 
the 8th, but it would seem that the Russians opened fire at eight in the 


morning, pouring a hail of roundshot into the town of Eylau. The French 
gunners were not slow in making reply, and soon a full-scale bombardment 
was in progress, although the din was greatly muffled by the falling snow. 
On balance, it appears that the Russians suffered more heavily than their 
opponents, despite their superior weight of metal, for through necessity the 
French formations were considerably more extended and consequently 
presented smaller targets than the dense Russian masses. Some of 
Napoleon’s troops, moreover, were sheltered by the houses of Eylau and 
Rothenen, but toward nine o’clock both towns were set on fire by Russian 
mortar fire, and soon a pall of dark smoke was adding to the pervading 
gloom. 


Half an hour after the opening of the bombardment, Napoleon ordered Soult 
and Lasalle to make a threatening demonstration against the Russian right 
in an attempt to draw Bennigsen’s attention away from his left flank, where 
in the fullness of time the main French blow would be delivered. Already 
General Friant’s division (at the head of Davout’s IIIrd Corps) was 
approaching the field from the south, but it would clearly be some time 
before all was ready there for the main onslaught. Soult’s divisions 
accordingly advanced with great bravado for some 600 yards, and as 
Napoleon had hoped, this proved too much for Tutchkov’s patience. About 
nine o’clock the Russian right wing rolled forward over the frozen marshes 
and lakes to fall on Lewal’s division. A desperate struggle developed, most 
of Soult’s men being driven back toward Eylau, although Windmill Hill 
remained in French possession. At the same time, masses of Russian 
cavalry began a heavy attack against Friant’s deploying columns on the 
further wing. 


The situation on both flanks was soon far from Napoleon’s liking. He had 
not envisaged Soult being severely mauled so soon, nor had he anticipated 
that Friant’s division to the south would receive such early attention from 
Tolstoi’s cavalry. Two courses of action were open to him; he could either 
counterattack immediately against the Russian left to ease the pressure on 
Friant and try for a quick decision, or order the [Vth Corps and Lasalle to 
pull back, thus trading space for time in the hope that Ney and the rest of 
Davout’s corps might thus be given time to arrive in force. For a short while 
a tactical pause hung over the battlefield—during which the rival batteries 


renewed their muffled thunder. Then the Emperor made up his mind. 
Considering that Bennigsen would order Tutchkov to renew his attack on 
the outnumbered Soult and make a drive for Eylau itself, and that there 
would consequently be no time to pull back the French left to a new line, 
Napoleon ordered Augereau’s corps, part of la masse de décision, to 
advance without delay against Tolstoi’s positions and create a diversion. He 
was to be accompanied on his right by St. Hilaire’s division, which was 
further instructed to link up with Davout’s deploying columns (by this time 
Morand’s division was coming into view behind Friant). As Davout’s 
command was not yet fully on the scene, this launching of Augereau and St. 
Hilaire against the Russian left was somewhat premature, but Napoleon 
hoped that the move would assist Soult and Friant and prepare the way for 
the whole army to pivot around Eylau before falling with crushing strength 
on Bennigsen’s left. 


Without a demur, the gallant though ailing Augereau, a scarf wound round 
his head beneath his cocked hat, accompanied by his staff which included 
Captain Marbot, set off to carry out his mission. The VIIth Corps (some 
9,000 strong) swept forward into a raging blizzard of snow. Unfortunately, 
its commander was a very sick man; the previous day he had asked 
Napoleon for permission to hand over his command, but had been 
persuaded to remain one day more in his post. Perhaps partly as a result of 
this, the wrong formation was selected for the advance. Under the prevalent 
weather conditions of snow and blizzard, the two divisions should have 
gone forward in close column, as this formation would have assisted them 
to keep in contact. In the event, however, the leading brigade of each 
division advanced in deployed order, followed at some distance by the 
second brigades drawn up in square. Not altogether surprisingly, all sense of 
accurate direction was soon lost, and contact with St. Hilaire’s men on the 
right was forfeited also. As a result of this, Augereau’s men veered away 
from their designated objective, Tolstoi’s divisions, and made straight for 
the center of Sacken’s position, where the gaping muzzles of the Russian 
70-gun battery waited to receive them. As the French unwittingly marched 
to their doom, they also came under fire from the blinded French artillery, 
and then, shortly after 10:00, the Russian guns opened up. Shot and shell 
tore remorselessly into Augereau’s troops at point-blank range, inflicting 
frightful casualties. Meanwhile, St. Hilaire’s division had come up to 


Tolstoi’s position, but was, of course, far too weak to effect a breakthrough 
on its own. 


By 10:30 


am, Napoleon’s fortunes were in a decidedly precarious position. On his left, 
Soult was now back on his original starting line, still hard pressed by 
Tutchkov. In the center, Augereau’s corps had virtually ceased to exist, 
while St. Hilaire had also been brought to a standstill. In the far distance 
two long infantry columns supported by many squadrons could be seen 
advancing from the Russian reserve in the direction of Augereau’s 
survivors, and a further swarm of Russian cavalry was also making for the 
isolated St. Hilaire. An ugly and dangerous gap was thus appearing in the 
center of Napoleon’s line, and all the French attacks had come to naught. 
Both initiative and the advantage still clearly lay with Bennigsen. 


As the minutes passed, the situation continued to deteriorate. Doctorov’s 
reserve infantry fell with the bayonet on Augereau’s shattered units and 
drove them back, with one exception, to the cemetery of Eylau, where 
Augereau did his best to re-form his survivors. According to Marbot, these 
totaled only some two or three thousand men. Alone in the midst of “no 
man’s land” stood one regiment, the 14th of the Line, formed up in square 
on top of a small mound, surrounded by hordes of the enemy. It was 
obvious to all that it would only be a matter of time before this brave unit 
ceased to exist if it continued to stand its ground, and Augereau sent aide 
after aide to order the major in command to retire immediately while there 
was still a chance. One after another, however, the messengers were killed. 
“Forward another officer!” shouted Augereau, and it was Marbot’s turn. He 
fared better than his predecessors and succeeded in reaching the isolated 
regiment. But already their position was past redemption. “I can see no way 
of saving the regiment,” said the battalion commander. “Return to the 
Emperor and give him the farewells of the 14th of the Line which has 
faithfully carried out his orders, and take him the Eagle he gave us which 
we can no longer defend; it would be too terrible to see it fall into enemy 
hands during our last moments.”>/ This gallant officer then tried to break 
the gilded eagle from its staff for easier carrying, but before he could bear 


off his precious burden, Captain Marbot found himself surrounded by 
Russian infantry “gorged with spirits,” and soon fell gravely wounded to the 
ground. Shortly thereafter the 14th was overrun, and the worst fears of its 
acting-colonel were realized as the prized eagle was borne off in triumph by 
the Russians. However, a proportion of the regiment managed to escape— 
perhaps as many as half—and Marbot’s vivid story has certainly lost 
nothing in the telling. 


While this grisly drama was drawing to a close, another column of Russian 
infantry, between four and six thousand strong, penetrated into the very 
streets of Eylau itself, and at one point were dangerously near to the 
Emperor and his staff, who had been using the church bell tower as a 
vantage point. Indeed, Napoleon was saved from probable death or capture 
only by the devotion of his personal escort, who flung themselves at the 
Russians and unhesitatingly sacrificed their lives, thereby winning a brief 
respite and giving two battalions of the Imperial Guard time to come 
pounding up to the rescue from beyond the town. 


Alarums and excursions of this type were sufficient to prove the weakness 
of the French center and the peril in which it stood, and it behoved 
Napoleon to resort to an extreme expedient to retrieve the situation. Apart 
from his jealously conserved Guard, the only men still available were the 
10,700 troopers of Murat’s cavalry reserve. These were now ordered (at 
about 11:30 


am.) to take position in the shattered French center and charge the looming 
Russian columns. 


Nothing could have been more to the taste of the dashing Grand Duke of 
Berg. In marvelous fettle 80 squadrons of splendidly accoutred horsemen 
swept forward over the intervening 2,500 yards. It was one of the greatest 
cavalry charges in history. Leading the attack rode Dahlmann at the head of 
six squadrons of chasseurs, followed by Murat and the cavalry reserve 
supported in due course by Bessières with the cavalry of the Guard. The 
troopers of Grouchy, d’Hautpol, Klein and Milhaud swept forward in turn. 
First, Murat’s men swept through the remnants of the Russian force retiring 


from Eylau before dividing into two wings, one plunging into the flank of 
the Russian cavalry force attacking St. Hilaire’s embattled division, the 
other sabering its way through the troops surrounding the square of dead 
men at the scene of the 14th Regiment’s last stand. Even then the impetus of 
this fantastic charge did not slacken. Driving forward, the two cavalry 
wings crashed through the serried ranks of Sacken’s center, pierced them, 
re-formed into a single column once more in the Russian rear, and then 
plunged back the way they had come through the disordered Russian units 
to cut down the gunners who had done so much harm to Augereau’s men. 
As the stunned Russians attempted to re-form their line, a relieved 
Napoleon ordered forward the cavalry of the Guard to cause more disorder 
and thus cover the safe retirement of Murat’s weary but elated squadrons. 
“Heads up, by God!” cried Colonel Lepic of the Mounted Grenadiers of the 
Guard to his men as they waited their turn, sometimes ducking the bursting 
shells. “Those are bullets—not turds!”38 Behind the “big boots” charged six 
squadrons of Mamelukes and chasseurs. Their task was soon successfully 
accomplished, but at the cost of heavy casualties. 


For a loss of 1,500 men, Murat had won Napoleon a vital respite in the 
center which would also enable Davout to make the full weight of his corps 
felt. The horsemen of France had also relieved the pressure on Augereau, 
St. Hilaire and, indirectly, on Soult. Even more important, the gallantry and 
effectiveness of this attack put fresh heart into the tiring French infantry and 
disguised from Bennigsen the true weakness of the French center. It was 
now noon, and the Russian general had already lost his best opportunity of 
clinching a notable victory by seizing Eylau and then rolling up the French 
line. Napoleon had good cause to be grateful to his cavalry arm, which now, 
perhaps for the first time in the history of the Grande Armée, came 
indisputably into its own as a finely tempered and practically irresistible 
battle weapon. In this emergence of l'arme blanche into glory, one factor of 
great importance had been the requisitioning of magnificent chargers from 
Prussia at the close of the previous campaign. The wiry Russian horses 
proved no match for these mounts. 


Although the French had now survived the worst crisis of the battle, the day 
was still far from over. Some say that Napoleon should have used his 
battalions of the Guard to exploit Murat’s success in the center, but this the 


Emperor refused to contemplate. He knew that the Prussian Lestocq might 
yet succeed in eluding Ney and arrive on the battlefield ahead of his 
pursuers, and to guard against this possible contingency Napoleon felt 
bound to retain his Guard in a fresh condition. However, this did not mean 
that the French line should remain in idleness. Davout was now fully in 
position, so at 1:00 


em Napoleon launched him forward (with St. Hilaire on his left) in a broad 
encircling move around Tolsto1’s open flank. Elsewhere on the battleline, 
Murat and the remnants of Augereau’s command were ordered to occupy 
the center, while Soult’s weary divisions were instructed to hold their 
ground, but attempt no forward action. All afternoon the battle raged on the 
southern flank, and slowly but surely Davout forced the Russians back until 
Bennigsen’s line resembled a hairpin. About 3:30 


eu, It appeared that the Russian line was about to break, but then, in the very 
nick of time, who should appear on the threatened flank but the Prussian 
corps commanded by Lestocq. 


Napoleon’s midday apprehensions thus proved only too justified. Lestocq 
had indeed succeeded in eluding Ney, who only received Napoleon’s order 
of recall (sent off at 8:00 


am.) at two in the afternoon. The marshal had no idea that a large-scale battle 
was already raging to the south of his position, because the deadening effect 
of the falling snow and the influence of an adverse wind prevented the roll 
and thunder of the cannon from reaching his ears. Lestocq, on the other 
hand, received earlier messages of recall from Bennigsen, and by dint of 
hard marching and skilfull rear guard actions, the Prussians came up 
through Schloditten from Althof slightly after one in the afternoon, and 
after a brief rest proceeded to pass behind Bennigsen’s wearying line to fall 
on Davout’s open flank near Kutschitten slightly after four o’clock. Lestocq 


had swollen his own 9,000 men by sweeping up many parties of Russian 
stragglers making their way from the field, while Generals Kamenskoi and 
Bagavout seized their chance and rallied further forces to launch a 
supporting attack on the Prussian right. New determination flooded into the 
breasts of the warriors of Holy Russia, and step by step, the Ird Corps was 
forced to relinquish the ground it had captured. Once again the fortunes of 
battle appeared to be swinging back in the Russian favor, and in the 
deepening dusk, Napoleon strained his eyes to the north ever more 
anxiously for some sign of Ney, the only man who could now retrieve the 
French fortunes. 


At last, at seven in the evening, the first troops of the VIth Corps made a 
belated, but no less welcome, appearance at Althof. Throughout the 
afternoon, Ney’s march to the battlefield had been seriously hampered by 
Lestocq’s rear guard, but now, at the eleventh hour, the greater part of his 
14,500 men were appearing on the scene. Ney lost no time in sweeping 
forward to capture the village of Schloditten from Tutchkov at about 8:00 


em, but in the end the Russians managed to regain control of the place as Ney 
drew off to take post on the left of Soult’s corps. The arrival of this timely 
reinforcement put fresh heart into the French soldiers in their turn, and by 
ten o’clock the Russian counteroffensive had been brought to a standstill 
and a condition of stalemate reigned over the whole length of the 
battlefield. Fourteen hours of continuous fighting had failed to produce a 
result, although the cream of both the French and Russian armies lay dead 
or—if wounded—freezing to death on the bloodstained snow. 


The Battle of Eylau, February 8, 1807. A romantic reconstruction of 
Murats famous cavalry charge against the Russian center. Note the 
uniforms of the Russian grenadiers on the left. It is, however, dubious 
whether Murat (wielding riding crop) reached such personal close quarters 
with the enemy on many occasions. 


Fortunately for Napoleon, his adversary’s nerve broke first. At eleven that 
night Bennigsen held a council of war at Anklappen to decide on the best 
course of action. Several generals pleaded with him to hold his ground and 
reopen the struggle the next morning, but Bennigsen had already spent 
many hours in the saddle and his endurance was at an end. The arrival of 
Ney’s relatively fresh corps had proved the last straw. The Russian 
commander in chief therefore made up his mind to abandon the field, 
rejecting his subordinates’ advice, and from midnight onward the Russian 
columns began to draw away covered by a rear guard of Cossacks. It was 
only at three in the morning that this movement was noticed by Soult’s 
shivering outposts, but there was no question of mounting an immediate 
pursuit. The French army was in no condition to move another yard. 


So ended the grisly and inconclusive battle of Eylau. The losses and 
suffering had been horrific. Napoleon claimed that the Grande Arniée had 
lost 1,900 killed and 5,700 wounded, but this is a case of blatant 
propaganda, justifying the cynical phrase, “to lie like a bulletin.” Even the 
most optimistic French commentators put the French losses at 10,000 men, 
but this would still appear to be far too conservative a figure. The true 
extent of the havoc wrought by the cannonballs, sabers and bayonets of the 
Russian soldiers will never be known, but it may in fact have been as high 
as 25,000 casualties, or one man in three. The Russians had suffered rather 
less heavily, losing probably 15,000 troops, including a proportion of 
Prussians. Nevertheless, it had been the most gory struggle for many a year, 
and Napoleon was hard put to represent the outcome as a French victory in 
spite of the propaganda machinery at his disposal. However, it could be 
accurately claimed that the French were left in battered possession of the 
field, and Bennigsen’s winter offensive had been beaten back, though not 
decisively. 


Of course, Napoleon was not personally deluded about the scale of the 
drubbing he had just experienced. As he admitted to Soult the next day: 
“Marshal, the Russians have done us great harm,” to which the gallant old 
soldier replied, “And we them, our bullets were not made of cotton.”?? 
Napoleon’s soldiers were equally aware of their narrow escape. “Cette 
retraite des Russes nous fit grand plaisir, 40 recorded St. Chamans, one of 
Soult’s aides. According to Pasquier, another survivor of the fray, the 
outcome was not known until early the next morning. “The uncertainty 
about the outcome of the day was so great that both sides ordered a retreat 
during the hours of darkness. Marshal Davout, who spent the night with the 
most advanced troops, confided to someone who shortly after told me that 
he was on the very point of beginning his retrograde movement when an 
officer arrived from the picquets to tell him that loud noises were emanating 
from the enemy camp.... Putting his ear to the ground he [Davout] 
recognized the distinct sounds of cavalry and guns on the move, and as the 
noise was receding.... He no longer doubted that the enemy was in full 
retreat."“! This news was at once relayed to the Emperor, who thereupon 
decided to hold his ground. 
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The Battle of Eylau, February 8, 1807: the afternoon battle 


For reasons of state, however, Napoleon decided to misrepresent the 
outcome. “The Emperor was exceedingly anxious that everyone should 
view that event as he himself viewed it,’ records Bourienne, who 
obediently circulated 2,000 copies of the “official” account of Eylau 
amongst the Hanse towns.“ Writing to Fouché from Osteréde on 28th 
February, the Emperor revealingly wrote: “Spread the following reports in 
an un-official manner. They are, however, true. Spread them first in the 
salons and then put them in the papers—that the Russian army is greatly 
weakened—that the Russian army demands peace.” The words “They are, 
however, true” are very significant. Was Napoleon reaching the time when 
he began to believe his own propaganda? This trait, which became most 
marked from 1812 onwards, was probably already beginning to warp his 


judgment. What is certain, however, is that the Emperor lost little time in 
attempting to make a scapegoat out of Bernadotte—the villain of Jena—for 
the “doubtful success of the day.” It is true that Bernadotte never appeared 
on the scene, but Napoleon’s claim that he received a direct order to do so 
from the hand of General Hautpol was a little too contentious for even 
Bourienne to accept at its face value, for Hautpol failed to survive the day, 
perhaps a little too conveniently. If Bernadotte can be severely censured for 
his conduct on the day of Jena-Auerstadt, he was almost certainly blameless 
on this occasion. But inevitably the new imputation was bitterly resented by 
the Duke of Ponte Corvo, and this, no doubt, contributed to his decision 
five years later—as Crown Prince of Sweden—to throw in his lot with 
Napoleon’s adversaries. 


There was little chance of resuming active operations for some time to 
come. The troops were exhausted and mutinous; very significantly, as 
Napoleon moved among his men on February 9, cries of “Vive la paix!” 
and “Du pain et la paix!” were more frequently heard than the 
conventional “Vive l’ Empereur” These slogans were more reminiscent of 
the early months of 1796 than of the high days of the Empire. To this low 
state of morale, reflected as always by an increase in marauding and 
atrocities committed against the hapless Polish peasantry, was soon added 
the complication of a sudden thaw, which turned streams into rivers, rivers 
into torrents, lakes into inland seas, and everywhere else produced a carpet 
of almost impassable mud. However, for the sake of appearances, a great 
show of French activity had to be fabricated. Marshal Lefebvre was 
forthwith ordered to proceed with the full investment of Danzig, and 
Davout pushed on to the town of Friedland where his repulse of 2,600 
Russian cavalry was accorded the full status of a victory. So was the defeat 
of Essen at the hands of Savary’s Vth Corps at Ostrolenka on the 15th. In 
fact, however, by February 23 the bulk of the Grande Armée had returned 
into winter quarters, located in situations where they could cover the 
forthcoming siege of Danzig. The 1st Corps again took post on the left, the 
IVth held the center and the IIIrd the right, each formation occupying a 
rectangular area measuring eight to ten leagues a side. At Guttstadt, in 
advance of the main line of cantonments, was placed the VIth Corps, which 
had suffered least at Eylau; Imperial Headquarters, the Guard and the 


reserve cavalry took up quarters in and around Osterôde, the center of the 
fan. The defense of Warsaw was again entrusted to the Vth Corps. 


In these positions, the French army proceeded to lick its wounds and wait 
for the spring, the lines of communication running through Thorn, the 
depots stocked with 40 days’ rations. As a result of these consolidating 
moves, the Russians were permitted to retake possession of Eylau and its 
grim heaps of frozen corpses. 


Renamed “Napoleon’s Ridge” after the battle. 
In fact, of course, Ney had still received no orders at this time. 


In fact a considerable proportion of Ney’s VIth Corps reached the field only after the end of 
the battle. 


Not to be confused with Marshal Kamenskoi, who figured earlier in the campaign. 


50 
CONCLUSIONS: THE FIRST CHECK 


How to summarize the lessons of the Eylau campaign? They are both vast 
and crucial, containing within them several of the seeds of Napoleon’s 
eventual downfall. As much of Europe saw it, the bully had been checked 
for the first time, his plans and dispositions proving incomplete, inadequate 
and inconsistent. By brilliant stratagems, opportunism and considerable 
tactical skill, the armies of Austria and Prussia had been brought low by the 
French forces, but one of the powers defeated at Austerlitz had now proved 
to the world that Napoleon was not invincible, that there were chinks in 
“the Ogre’s” armor which could be exploited by a determined adversary 
who refused to lose his head even when the feared strategic net was closing 
around him, but remained aggressively-minded yet realistic onto the very 
field of battle. 


The following are the main points for which Napoleon can be criticized as a 
commander during this campaign and battle. 


The original advance to Warsaw and Thorn was a reasonably successful 
maneuver on the part of the Grande Armée; however, several of the 
succeeding operations were not particularly well conceived or executed, 
although Napoleon’s plan in late January was probably one of his best. The 
indecisive combats of Pultusk and Golymin, and the even more 
disappointing battle at Ionkovo and Bergfreid are indicative of at least a 
temporary decline in the efficiency and inspiration of the tactical planning. 
It must be admitted that the difficult weather conditions, alternating mud 
and hard frosts, and the absence of any good roads in Poland account for a 
great many of the disappointments suffered; and, of course, the Russian 
capture of a full set of Napoleon’s orders in late January was an 
unforeseeable complication. Yet there is also clear evidence of a general 
“running-down” in the executive effectiveness of the French war machine. 
The marshals frequently disobeyed orders and argued among themselves 


ever more bitterly; the discipline of the rank and file, never notably high 
under Napoleon, deteriorated to an alarming degree; the French people at 
home became increasingly critical and uncooperative in their support of 
Napoleon’s schemes of conquest; the bureaucrats paid only lip service to 
the articles of the Berlin Decrees, and went on to make huge clandestine 
profits by encouraging wholesale evasions of the Continental System. These 
are signs of a general decline in the French war effort which the Emperor’s 
undimmed genius for strategical planning proved unable to counteract. 


The events immediately leading up to Eylau follow much the same pattern 
as those of the last months of 1806. The French pursuit of Bennigsen after 
Ionkovo was singularly badly directed, the corps scattering themselves over 
a wide arc of country, several of them breaking the cardinal Napoleonic rule 
of marching within one, or at the most, two day’s supporting distance of 
their neighbors. The German expert strategist, Von Schlieffen, was 
particularly critical of the movements of the French after passing Ionkovo; 
he suggested that the main body should have followed Davout’s route, and 
concentrated on cutting off Bennigsen from Kônigsberg, placing less 
attention on the need for the customary “direct pressure” force following 
directly behind the Russians. Such a move might have enabled Napoleon, 
with all his corps at his disposal, to fight a veritable Cannae at Eylau, with 
Soult and Ney converging on the Russian right and Davout on their left, the 
Guard and Augereau tackling the center while Murat fell on the rear. 
“Napoleon, however, planned differently.” 


Strategically, then, the schemes of both sides miscarried owing to a 
combination of miscalculation, bad weather and ill fortune. Bennigsen’s 
design of cutting off and eliminating Bernadotte misfired when he 
unexpectedly ran into Ney, a fortuitous event which probably saved both 
French marshals. Napoleon’s brilliant scheme for piercing the Russian 
center and driving the two shattered wings up the Niemen and into the 
Vistula respectively was also ruined by the message incident of January 31 
which obligingly gave the Russian command forty-eight hours invaluable 
notice of what was afoot, undoubtedly scared Lestocq, and subsequently 
deprived Napoleon of Bernadotte’s service at Eylau. This warning, 
however, did not prevent Bennigsen from concentrating at Ionkovo, where 
he was still in danger of being cut off from Königsberg, instead of directing 


his march toward the safe town of Liebstadt where he would still have been 
able to cause Napoleon grave anxiety. The Russians were fortunate to 
survive the resulting battle at Ionkovo. 


From the French point of view, Eylau itself was badly bungled. The first 
day’s action, we have seen, developed without Napoleon’s volition, and 
here criticism must be leveled at his loose control of his subordinates. It 
was, in fact, Soult and Murat who “called the tune” and indulged in a long- 
drawn and disjointed attack against the town. This could have placed the 
whole army in a very dangerous position had the Russians reacted even 
more strongly on the evening of the 7th, for there was no chance of the 
outlying French corps concentrating on the scene before the next midday at 
the earliest. If, on this occasion, Napoleon was more “sinned against than 
sinning,” there is little or no excuse for his oversight in not summoning Ney 
to march up overnight from Landsberg; had the requisite order been issued 
on the night of the 7th instead of at 8:00 


am. On the 8th, Ney could easily have outmarched Lestocq to Eylau. 
Notwithstanding Ney’s distance from the field, Napoleon still did not 
hesitate to engage in battle next morning even before Davout was in 
position. 


As events turned out, therefore, on the morning of the 8th Napoleon 
undertook a full-scale battle no less than 25,000 men below his intended 
combat strength, whereas his opponent was only 9,000 short. In 
consequence, Napoleon was critically short of soldiers throughout the 
morning and on at least one occasion this almost brought disaster. The 
launching of Soult’s two divisions against Tutchkov in the first phase was 
probably the immediate cause of the rapid growth of the crisis, for it stung 
his relatively passive opponent into massive retaliation. The Emperor was 
thereafter compelled to resort to ever more extreme measures to ward off 
catastrophe and extricate one corps after another from impossible situations. 
First he launched Augereau and St. Hilaire prematurely, hoping thereby to 
ease pressure on his extreme left and right; when this move ended in the 
total ruin of the VIIth Corps, Napoleon played what proved to be a trump 
card when he decided to call up Murat’s reserve cavalry in an attempt to fill 


the gap in the French center, but this was a desperate expedient which might 
well have ended in red ruin but for the superb fighting qualities displayed 
by Murat and his troopers on this occasion. This success does not disguise 
the fact that Napoleon’s center was in deadly peril for no less than four 
hours, as his near-capture by the Russians at about 11:00 


am. amply demonstrated, and it was only when Davout arrived in strength 
that the prospect of imminent defeat receded. Then it was the moment for 
the massive counterattack, but French resources were already too exhausted 
to make it effective. St. Hilaire went forward with Davout’s three divisions, 
it is true, but where was Augereau’s corps? Where was the reserve cavalry? 
The answer is they were patching the line (those that were left), and were 
certainly in no position to resume the offensive. The only formation as yet 
relatively undamaged was, of course, the infantry of the Guard, but 
Napoleon stubbornly refused to commit them to the fracas on the ground 
that some troops had to be retained to face Lestocq, and so a chance of 
victory passed him by. 


As one studies the development of this struggle, the conviction grows that 
Napoleon and his army were on the whole saved by errors on the part of 
their opponents rather than through any particular qualities displayed by the 
French (apart from Murat). Bennigsen possibly missed an opportunity of 
defeating a very weak Napoleon on the afternoon of the 7th, but he had no 
means of knowing how rash the French attack on Eylau really was. The 
next day, the Russian commander threw away a certain triumph by failing 
to exploit the collapse of the French center at the moment when Augereau 
was sent reeling back. His hesitation afforded Napoleon just sufficient time 
to remedy or rather disguise the weakness of his central section, and the 
moment passed. Then again, Bennigsen called off the assault against Soult 
when Davout made his appearance but thereafter made little use of the 
Russian right in the phase of the battle that immediately followed. It would 
seem that a strong attack against the exhausted French left, even as late as 
4:00 


em, might well have led to a considerable victory before VIth Corps could 
arrive on the scene. 


In the event, however, the decision was left with the late arrivals, Lestocq 
and Ney. The former arrived too late to perform anything more than a 
“patching” role on the Russian left; the latter really served only to rally 
French morale and decide Bennigsen to call off the struggle. Military 
experts are divided on whether or not the Russians should have stood their 
ground and offered battle again on the 9th, but on balance it would appear 
that Bennigsen’s decision to retire was the correct one. On the night of the 
8th, Napoleon possessed two relatively unused corps (the Guard and the 
VIth) and a slight overall numerical superiority. All of Bennigsen’s 
formations, on the other hand, had been severely battered during the day. 
On this occasion, enough was enough, and back went the soldiers of the 
Tsar. The Russians had succeeded in fighting Napoleon to a standstill, at 
that time a unique achievement, and could therefore withdraw with 
impunity. As Jomini wryly described it, “Murat followed him [Bennigsen] 
the next day.” There was no question of a hell-for-leather pursuit of the type 
that followed Jena; a respectful followup was all that the French could 
mount. 


However, on this one occasion the weather had on balance fought on the 
side of Napoleon in his struggles with the Russians. On the night of the 7th, 
the Russians were compelled to spend the bitter night completely exposed 
on the Eastern Heights, whereas a high proportion of French found 
rudimentary shelter in Eylau and Rothenen. Moreover the severity of the 
frosts made it impossible for the Russians to indulge in their habitual 
practice of digging field fortifications around their main positions. Had the 
ground been soft enough to permit entrenchment of the Russian center, 
Murat’s celebrated charge might well have had a very different outcome. 
On the other hand, the ghastly fate of the French VIIth Corps was also in no 
small part due to the weather. For a combination of these reasons, therefore, 
Eylau goes down into the pages of history as an inconclusive battle and 
Napoleon’s first major check. The price had been excessively high for such 
an outcome, especially on the French side. As Ney described it in a 


trenchant phrase when he rode over the field on the 9th: “Quel massacre! 
»44 


Et sans result at. 


PART TEN 


THE RENEWED CAMPAIGN AGAINST RUSSIA, CULMINATING IN 
THE BATTLE OF FRIEDLAND AND THE TREATY OF TILSIT 


5I 
RECONSTRUCTION 


HILE THE weary warriors Of the Grande Armée gratefully rested in their quarters, 
consuming the forty days’ rations stored in their depots, Napoleon 
continued to be extremely active. Perhaps the terrible losses of Eylau had 
some effect on his policy, for it appears that he suddenly became gravely 
concerned for the security of Germany and France, far to his rear. Perhaps 
the thought struck him that had his army succumbed to Russian pressure in 
early February, there would have been precious little by way of reserve 
forces to protect the limits and heart of the French sphere of influence; 
Austria and the conquered areas of Prussia could certainly bear watching. 
As a Safeguard, therefore, and also as a source of future replacements for 
the front-line forces, the Emperor busied himself with the creation of an 
Army of Observation in Germany. 


The greatest problem was to find recruits to fill the new formations. French 
garrisons were ruthlessly depleted of trained men, their tasks being handed 
over to Allied troops; large drafts were taken from the Army of Italy, and 
new units of Italians were incorporated to help meet the quotas. Spain was 
cajoled into providing 15,000 men, and part of the conscript Class of 1808 
received orders to report to the French training depots no less than 18 
months ahead of schedule. By measures of this genre, a new army of no less 
than 100,000 men was raised. Brother Jerome was entrusted with the right 
wing of this armament in Silesia, and Marshal Brune received the most 
important command over 60,000 men in the center of Germany, with 
Marshal Mortier on his left in Pomerania. 


The greater part of this administrative work was carried through during the 
months of March and April alongside the efforts to repair the ravages 


suffered by the main army at Eylau. Some of the gaping holes in the ranks 
were filled with the newly trained conscript contingents of the Class of 
1807, called up the previous year and now reaching the front in reasonable 
numbers. There was no question, however, of reconstituting Augereau’s 
shattered VIIth Corps. The few thousand survivors found themselves posted 
to other units after the formal disbandment of their ill-fated formation. This 
was regarded as an unhappy portent by many; it was the first dissolution of 
a major unit since the Grande Armée s formation in 1805. Augereau himself 
was granted an overdue period of sick leave. A new corps was brought into 
the line and the 52-year-old veteran, Lefebvre, given its command. This was 
a new type of composite unit which also foreshadowed the shape of things 
to come, and proves the increasing strain involved in keeping up the army’s 
numbers. Two Polish divisions formed the core, supported by a Saxon 
formation from Posen, a contingent from Baden and two divisions of 
Italians. The only French formation included in this force of 27,000 men 
(including 3,000 cavalry) was Menard’s division, still on the road from the 
west. The appearance of the Grande Armée was beginning to undergo a 
transformation; its composition was slowly becoming international rather 
than purely French. Nevertheless, these measures did at least succeed in 
producing a total armament of not much under 600,000 men by the end of 
April. Besides the Grande Armée in Poland and Brune’s Army of 
Observation in Germany (between them totaling some 300,000 men), the 
Army of Italy and Marmont’s corps in Dalmatia accounted for a further 
72,000 troops, and 52,000 more were in the Army of Naples. The remainder 
were stationed along the northern coasts of France and Holland to guard 
against the possibility of an English iavasion, or else performed their duties 
in the myriad of garrison towns and depots that were springing up all over 
Europe. 


Feeling the need for an experienced subordinate who could be trusted to act 
intelligently on the Warsaw front, Napoleon summoned Massena to join the 
army. The veteran hero of Rivoli left the sunny plains of Italy with 
undisguised regret, considering the frozen mud of Poland no fair exchange 
for the pleasures of the Po valley. Neither was he particularly pleased with 
the command entrusted to him on his arrival at Ostrolenka; the Emperor 
indicated that he wished him to take command of the comparatively quiet 
right wing. “Then sire, it is simply a Corps of Observation that I am to 


command, on the rear of the Grand Army,”! the marshal grumbled. 
Nevertheless, the security of the Warsaw region from renewed attacks by 
the Russian left or roving Cossack bands was an important consideration, 
and was responsible enough an assignment for a soldier of Massena’s 
caliber. 


There was no intention in Napoleon’s mind of allowing the months spent in 
winter quarters to pass in complete operational idleness. He was determined 
that the enforced pause in his broader strategic plans should be usefully 
employed in capturing the great fortress and port of Danzig, one of the most 
important of the Hanse towns. Its continued occupation by the enemies of 
France placed Napoleon’s links with North Germany in peril, especially as 
the Baltic was a “Russian Lake” and the possibility of a massive sea-borne 
reinforcement of the garrison was a distinct possibility now that the Royal 
Navy had a considerable squadron in the area. Furthermore, the rich 
Hanseatic warehouses were full of corn, oil, brandy and forage, invaluable 
resources which the Grande Armée both coveted and needed to maintain its 
strength. As early as February 18, therefore, Marshal Lefebvre received 
orders to recommence active preparations for the siege (which had earlier 
been called off when Bennigsen’s advance necessitated his recall to guard 
Thorn). 


There were several reasons why the comparatively undistinguished 
Lefebvre and his hybrid formation were selected for this task. In the first 
place, the collection of odd units which made up the new Xth Corps was 
better suited for such a task than for normal frontline duties. Secondly, there 
may have been a political motive in the Emperor’s all-embracing mind. He 
was considering a further step in the creation of the new French peerage, 
and it was important for the favorable reception of these measures in France 
that the gallant Lefebvre—after the disgraced Moreau the most respected 
republican soldier of the later Revolution—should be included in the list of 
new Dukes. To justify such an elevation, however, Lefebvre had to be given 
the chance of gaining some form of military distinction, and the command 
of operations against Danzig seemed to be the perfect appointment for this 


purpose. 


As the historian Macdonnell describes it, however, “Lefebvre was no 
hustler.”2 Although his men were driving back the Prussian outposts by 
March 11, it was not until April 24 that the heavy batteries were in position 
to fire on the main defenses. This is not to belittle Lefebvre as a soldier, for 
the defending commander, General Kalkreuth, had at his disposal 14,400 
infantry and 1,600 cavalry besides 303 guns, 20 howitzers, 26 mortars and 
full storehouses. Moreover, the defenses of the city were in good trim and 
the approaches to the main positions were complicated by numerous 
marshes and waterways. Nor was Lefebvre a “political” soldier, full of 
republican ideals that might have clashed with his military responsibilities. 
On an earlier occasion he had addressed himself to the townsfolk of a small 
town in Franconia, newly “liberated” by the French, in the following terms: 
“We have come to bring you Liberty and Equality, but don’t lose your heads 
about it; for the first one of you that moves without my leave will be shot.”? 
This was not the language of a ninny. 


Nevertheless, the preliminary moves against Danzig consumed a great deal 
of time. The full investment dates from March 18, but the first parallel was 
only completed by April 2. A bastion named the Hagelsberg, which 
commanded the outer line of fortifications, was selected as the target, but 
the frozen earth proved awkwardly resistant to the onslaught of pick, shovel 
and entrenching tool. With the development of a thaw, however, progress 
began to improve, and between April 11 and 14 the second parallel was 
dug. The garrison attempted a sortie on the 13th and another on the 26th, 
but both were driven back after heavy fighting amid the trenches. By the 
29th, the third and last parallel was prepared within musket shot of the main 
fortifications, and more raids instigated by Kalkreuth were beaten back. The 
moment of assault or surrender appeared close at hand, as the forward 
trenches were extended to cover the last approaches. But eleven days later a 
fleet of Russian vessels, bearing 8,000 Russian reinforcements under the 
command of General Kamenskoi, accompanied by a Royal Navy squadron, 
appeared off the port, and proceeded to disembark the troops at the 
Prussianheld outpost of Neufahrwasser to the west of the mouth of the 
Vistula. 


Fortunately for Lefebvre, the Russian newcomer was disconcerted when he 
found the island of Holm (intervening between Neufahrwasser and Danzig) 
already in French hands. For four days Kamenskoi hesitated to launch his 
attack, staying in the vicinity of his landing place, and this delay enabled 
Lannes to reach the besiegers’ positions on the 12th with his leading 
division, followed over the next two days by the remainder of his corps. At 
last, on May 15, the Russians advanced in four columns to make their 
attempt at breaking through the besiegers’ ring into Danzig. The effort was 
directed against the troops of Generals Schramm and Gardanne, holding the 
low-lying Frische-Nehrung which in turn guarded the approaches to the key 
island of Holm. Schramm manfully held his ground until Lannes and 
Oudinot reached the scene with the first reinforcements. After a bitter 
struggle, the Russian columns reeled back, leaving 1,500 casualties behind 
them. The attempt to relieve Danzig had failed, and within a few days 
Kamenskoi re-embarked his men. Had Kalkreuth made a determined sortie 
at the same instant as the Russian relief force advanced to the attack from 
the north, the outcome might well have been different, but on this single 
occasion the garrison, which at all other times maintained the staunchest 
defense, failed to rise to the occasion and the moment passed forever. 


There was still considerable fight left in the garrison, however, as they 
demonstrated on May 20 by launching yet another sortie, which succeeded 
in destroying the latest day’s work in the trenches, before being driven back 
into Danzig. The next day, however, Marshal Mortier’s VIIth Corps 


appeared from Colburg to reinforce Lefebvre and Lannes still further. The 
writing was now on the wall for Kalkreuth. The bastion of the Hagelsberg 
would be assaulted any day, and its fall was practically assured. Shortly 
thereafter, the French batteries would be in a position to reduce the city of 
Danzig to a burning shambles if the garrison continued to resist. Kalkreuth 
was a realist; he was aware that he would secure better terms by opening 
negotiations before the preliminary assault took place. Accordingly, when 
Lefebvre sent forward a final parlementaire under flag of truce on the 22nd, 
Kalkreuth agreed to bargain. The French terms were generous, for 
Napoleon required possession of the city without further delay as the spring 
campaign was opening, and he could ill afford to leave a defiant Danzig in 
his rear, nor could he spare the three corps now engaged in investing it. The 
garrison was accordingly granted the full honors of war, and on the 27th 
Kalkreuth led out his men, drums beating, bayonets fixed, colors flying, to 
be escorted to the Prussian outposts near Pillau. The garrison formally 
agreed not to fight against the French or their allies for a twelve-month 
period. Within the next few days, the remaining outposts also capitulated. A 
memorable siege was over, and old Lefebvre duly became “le Maréchal 
due de Danzig” the following year. The Emperor visited the city on the 30th 
and appointed General Rapp as governor. 


52 
THE BATTLE OF HEILSBERG 


On the main front the last two months had not passed entirely without 
incident. During March, large Russian forces were reported moving up to 
the vicinity of Elbing, and the Emperor thought it advisable to take certain 
precautionary measures. On April 12, Imperial Headquarters were moved 
back to Finkenstein, and as the month progressed, the likelihood of a 
sudden Russian offensive intended to relieve pressure on the garrison of 
Danzig steadily increased. Consequently, in early May, Napoleon ordered 
the army out of its bivouacs and moved the corps behind the rivers Passarge 
and Alle to avoid a repetition of January’s surprise attack. All that actually 
transpired, however, was a series of small and ill-coordinated Russian 
attacks along the lines of the Passarge and the Narew, designed to divert 
attention from the impending landing of Kamenskoi’s force near Danzig. 
But these proved singularly ineffective, and on May 14, all activity once 
more ceased along the main front. By this time, the French in Poland 
numbered 220,000, while Bennigsen controlled only some 115,000 men, 
mainly made up of 87,000 regular infantry, 11,000 cavalry and 8,000 
Cossacks. 


Nevertheless, it was the Russians who once again made the first definite 
move on June 5, when columns moved through Heilsberg to attack the 
bridgeheads of the 1st Corps and the IVth Corps at Spanden and Lomitten 
respectively. The French successfully beat off these local onslaughts, but it 
soon became evident that these operations were merely bluffs to confuse the 
French command. A few days later, after marching rapidly southward, the 
Russians reappeared in strength opposite Deppen and fell upon Ney’s 
forward positions. To counter this new threat, Napoleon moved Davout’s 
corps up to Osterdde, and gave orders for all available reserves to gather at 
Mohrungen. Eventually, four French Corps (the Ist, Hrd, IVth and VIth) 
were involved in the fighting before the Russians suddenly fell back. One 
casualty of note during the 5th was the Prince of Ponte Corvo, wounded in 


the head by a musketball. The Ist Corps was accordingly temporarily 
assigned to General Victor. 


The Emperor was still by no means sure what Bennigsen was about. The 
only fact of which he was certain was that Königsberg constituted the 
Russian center of operations. He determined, therefore, to try to cut off 
Bennigsen from his base, but the enemy’s general intentions and possible 
reactions remained a mystery. The Emperor asked Davout: 


What will the enemy do? Will he continue to march toward Allenstein while 
we still retain possession of Deppen and Liebstadt? If so, very singular 
events may well take place. 


All my cavalry and infantry reserves are concentrating between Saalfeld 
and Mohrungen; I will myself be at Saalfeld in an hour’s time, and I hope to 
hear from you two or three times during the night if this is at all possible. 


It is necessary to leave nothing at Allenstein—everybody must be evacuated 
to Marienwerder, for my line of operations is to run from that town to 
Marien-burg and thence to Danzig. The enemy is moving as though my line 
was still based on Thorn. 


No doubt you will select advantageous positions at Osterôde from which 
you will be able to hold up the enemy should he advance thither. You are 
my extreme right wing. Until the enemy attacks you there my intention is to 
pivot on you. I am relying on the courage of your corps and your 
staunchness—and even more on your guns and strong positions—to win us 
as much time as possible.* 


The next day (June 6), Imperial Headquarters decided to employ a 
stratagem to delude Bennigsen. Mindful of the havoc wrought on 
Napoleon’s plans in late January when a message inadvertently fell into 
enemy hands, a bogus dispatch was now fabricated with the intention that 
it, too, should be captured by Cossacks. This document, addressed to Ney, 
revealed that Davout was on the point of attacking the Russian rear areas 
with a force of 40,000 men. In fact, Napoleon’s target was the entrenched 
Russian camp at Heilsberg on the Alle. Two officers were sent off with 
copies of this message after being very comprehensively briefed about the 


routes they were to take. Of course, it could not be revealed to them that 
they were expected to be captured for the Russians might have grown 
suspicious, but the fact that their journeys were directed so close to places 
known to be occupied by the enemy might have provided them with a clue. 
One officer performed prodigies of valor and succeeded in making his way 
to Ney’s headquarters with his message, to the Emperor’s considerable 
chagrin when the man reported back on the successful completion of his 
mission. The second messenger, however, performed his intended function 
to perfection. 


When the 7th dawned, Napoleon was still little the wiser about Bennigsen’s 
intentions. “I am still guessing what the enemy intends to do,” he wrote to 
Bernadotte. “Everything has the air of an impending massive blow.... I am 
going to try to find the foe and force a major battle to finish him off.”> On 
the 8th, he calculated that the impetus of the Russian offensive must have 
expended itself in the actions three days earlier, and he ordered his forces to 
assume the counteroffensive. There was no longer any doubt that the 
Russians were falling back, and it was necessary to smite them without 
delay before they could retire to the sanctuary of Königsberg. Some Russian 
prisoners taken during the day confirmed his impression that Bennigsen 
was falling back on Güttstadt to concentrate. “It is probable that I shall 
move on Giittstadt tomorrow,” the Emperor confided to Soult. The 9th 
indeed found him on the road thither accompanied by Ney, Davout, Lannes, 
the Imperial Guard and the reserve cavalry, but when he reached the 
environs of the town there were few signs of the enemy apart from a rear 
guard. Bennigsen had indeed originally determined to offer battle at 
Güttstadt that day and had summoned the greater part of his divisions to 
join him there, but in the late morning he had changed his mind, being 
dissatisfied with the position, and consequently ordered the withdrawal to 
continue to Heilsberg. Meanwhile, Napoleon’s formations moved 
inexorably toward Güttstadt through the heat of the early East Prussian 
summer. Soult’s corps, moving up from Môhrungen, soon found itself 
embroiled with Kamensko1’s retiring command, but this affair caused only a 
brief delay. Similarly Murat’s cavalry found themselves faced by Bagration 
at Glottau as the Russian turned at bay to cover the retreat of his 
confederates from Güttstadt. A brief fight ended in the precipitate retreat of 
Bagration once more, but Platov’s Cossacks gallantly covered his 


withdrawal over the Alle and successfully burned the bridges behind him. 
By nightfall, Ney, Murat and the Guard were masters of Güttstadt, Davout 
was in possession of the Alle’s left bank above the town, Mortier was fast 
approaching, Soult’s corps was camping around Altkirch, but the Russians 
were gone. 


Napoleon was now more than ever determined to cut Bennigsen off from 
Konigsberg and drive him away from his few remaining Prussian allies. 
During the night orders were issued instructing Murat, Soult, Lannes and 
Ney, together with Savary’s grenadiers, to march directly on Heilsberg with 
their joint 50,000 men, while the corps of Davout and Mortier prepared an 
outflanking movement against the Russian right flank. The Guard was, as 
usual, to be kept in reserve. Further to the north, General Victor, now in 
command of the Ist Corps, was to retain the Prussians on the Lower 
Passarge and in due course drive them back into Königsberg. 


As Napoleon and his suite galloped north to join his perspiring columns, he 
suddenly swung off the road to the left and rode up to the summit of a 
commanding height to view the countryside. We are indebted to the 
historian de Norvins for the following brief glimpse of Napoleon at work in 
full campaign: 


After arriving on the large flat plateau which crowned the height, the 
Emperor reined in his horse and leaped to the ground, calling out, “Berthier 
—my maps.” Immediately, the Grand Equerry made a sign to the staff 
orderly bearing the portfolio of maps, opened the case and handed it to the 
Chief of Staff, who, hatless, spread an immense map on the turf; onto this 
the Emperor advanced on his knees, then on all fours, and lastly at full 
length, using a small pencil to mark it up. In this position he remained for a 
full half hour, in deep silence. In front of him, awaiting a sign or an order, 
stood the motionless grand dignitaries, their heads uncovered despite the 
blazing sun of the northern summer.” 


Despite this commendable application to cartographical study, the battle of 
Heilsberg on June 10 proved a failure for the French and a tactical success 
for the Russians. The heights on each side of the Alle were strongly fortified 
with entrenched redoubts, and among these Bennigsen had drawn up his 


nine divisions to the best advantage. Murat was the first on the field. 
Initially his efforts were crowned with success as he drove the Russian 
advance posts from the outlying village of Launau, and his men rode 
forward towards Bevernick. But once there, he was pinned down by a well- 
sited Russian battery, and was forced to await the arrival of Soult’s infantry 
and guns before the capture of the hamlet could be attempted. Hardly had 
this been achieved at about 3:30 


em. than Murat was violently attacked, after making an unwise move, by 
Bagration’s and Uvarov’s massed squadrons. Murat was, by this time, in a 
foul temper with all and sundry. The troopers of the vaunted cavalry reserve 
were soon in full flight, and only the timely arrival of General Savary’s two 
fusilier regiments and twelve guns saved the situation. 


There was little gratitude in the Prince of Berg, however, and he roundly 
reviled his deliverer, accusing him of cowardice. 


As the Russian horsemen fell back in their turn, Bagration’s right flank was 
exposed, but the Grand Duke Constantine saw the danger and by skilfully 
deploying his guns on the right bank of the Alle to enfilade Soult’s 
advancing divisions as they crossed the Spuibach brook, he succeeded in 
averting the danger. Throughout the late afternoon and evening the fighting 
raged on as Soult urged his men forward time after time against the Russian 
redoubts on the left bank of the Alle. The struggle became one of sheer 
attrition, but the numerical advantage and the terrain were decidedly on the 
side of the Russians. Napoleon hounded on his subordinates, but by late 
afternoon the entire French line was in the act of reeling back over the 
Spuibach under heavy pressure from the Russians, when Lannes’ leading 
division made its appearance on the left. Although the French would have 
been well advised to call off the action at this point and accept the fact of a 
repulse, the dashing newcomer thought differently. Eager to snatch a victory 
from near defeat under the eyes of his Emperor, Lannes drove his men 
forward in a terrible night attack at 10:00 


em. and received the severe drubbing such an ill-considered action deserved, 
losing 2,284 casualties in the process. Only at 11:00 


em did the firing die down for the night. 


The French calculated their losses as they waited for the dawn. In addition 
to Lannes’ casualties, Soult had suffered 8,286 killed and wounded, and 
thus the French had lost well over 10,000 men without gaining any 
advantage. The Russians had successfully held their main positions for the 
loss of perhaps 8,000 men. Covered by night, the camp followers and local 
peasantry swarmed onto the stricken field to strip the dead and wounded in 
their search for loot. When the sun’s rays revealed the pitiful debris these 
human scavengers left behind them, “by mutual, though unspoken consent, 
French and Russian met peacefully on the ghastly plain to bury the dead 
and remove the wounded.”® 


Both sides then prepared to renew the struggle, but although the Russian 
batteries laid down a heavy bombardment, no further action developed. 
Napoleon had decided—as well he might the previous day—that he could 
force Bennigsen to relinquish his strong position by maneuver rather than 
direct assault. Pressed by Mortier and Davout through the day, Bennigsen 
accordingly began to retire toward Bartenstein during the night of June 11 
to protect his threatened communications, abandoning his stores and 
wounded in the redoubts on the hillsides. 


The most blatant Napoleonic propagandists have attempted to represent the 
struggle of Heilsberg as a considerable French success. It must be granted 
that, as at Eylau, the French were left, eventually, in possession of the 
ground, but the purpose of the action, the cutting off of Bennigsen from 
Königsberg, had been a total failure. Napoleon’s tactics on this occasion 
lacked all finesse, taking the form of a series of sledgehammer frontal 
attacks against numerically superior and well-entrenched adversaries. Nor 
had the events of June 10 done anything to quench the flames of rivalry and 
dissensions that were beginning to dog the relationships of the Emperor’s 
subordinates. General Savary openly spoke his mind about Murat’s 
overbearing and insulting conduct during the afternoon battle, ending with a 


statement that “it would be better if he was endowed with less courage and 
with rather more common sense.”? Lannes was even more outspoken, and 
although Napoleon crushingly silenced these critics of his brother-in-law, he 
remembered their words. After Friedland, he was to put Murat in his place 
when he compared the flashy Gascon’s latest essay at extravagant design of 
uniform with that of Franconi, the circus rider. No reproof could have cut 
the vain Murat to the very quick more surely. 


At four in the morning of June 12, the French took unopposed possession of 
the Heilsberg Heights. Napoleon now calculated that the retiring Bennigsen 
would be bound to recross the Alle onto the left bank further down the river, 
and consequently sent only General Latour-Maubourg’s dragoon division 
and a couple of light infantry brigades down the right bank, while the rest of 
the army pressed on hotfoot for Eylau in yet another attempt to interpose 
themselves between the Russians and Kônigsberg. Early the next day, the 
Emperor concluded from patrol reports that Friedland would be the place of 
the Russian crossing, prior to a general regrouping and concentration near 
Domnau. Writing to Soult at 11:30 


am, he disclosed this conviction: “Until now the foe’s movements have been 
utterly indecisive; now indications make me believe that they will 
concentrate at Domnau.”!° 


The town of Domnau lies some 20 miles north of Heilsberg at the important 
junction of the Friedland and Landsberg-Kônigsberg highways. A distance 
of 15 miles separates it from Königsberg, the great fortress and city lying at 
the eastern extremity of the Frisches Haff, which, in June 1807, comprised 
the last stronghold of the Hohenzollerns and the current center of operations 
of General Bennigsen. Napoleon’s intention was that Murat and Soult 
should advance directly on the city by forced marches to split Bennigsen’s 
army from the Prussian garrison commanded by Genéral Lestocq, and then, 
if possible, storm Königsberg by an immediate coup de main. On their right 
would move the corps of Marshal Davout, serving at one and the same time 
as support for the secondary force and as the link with the main body which 
was moving directly on Domnau. Davout was also charged with the task of 


turning Bennigsen’s right flank if the Russians should be forced to turn and 
give battle at the latter place. As Napoleon was now aiming at nothing less 
than a battle of annihilation, he also detached Lannes’ corps and sent it 
eastward to Friedland by way of Lampasch to hold the bridges over the Alle 
and deprive Bennigsen of an alternative line of retreat to the east. 


In a dispatch to Murat dated “Eylau the 13th,” Napoleon clearly indicated 
his line of thought. 


Marshal Lannes and his army corps are making for Lampasch but his 
cavalry heads for Domnau; Marshal Davout marches on Wittenberg; 
Marshal Soult left here at ten this morning for Kreuzburg. The First Corps 
have reached Landsberg; Marshal Ney and Mortier are on the point of 
arriving at Eylau. Push forward your reconnaissance with vigor. If you can 
find a way of entering Königsberg, you should allocate this task to Marshal 
Soult, for I would prefer my extreme left to occupy the place. Consequently 
you ought to instruct the marshal to make for the town without delay. If this 
does take place, Marshal Davout will approach as close as possible. 


Should the enemy army reach Domnau today, you will still push Marshal 
Soult toward Königsberg, at the same time placing Marshal Davout in a 
position from which he can block the head of the enemy army between 
Domnau and Friedland. Write and tell Marshal Soult that if the enemy 
advances on Domnau in force, it will be of the utmost importance for the 
marshal to take possession of the town of Brandenburg, so that I shall have 
nothing to fear about my lines of communication which will be running to 
my left. 


If you need some companies of voltigeurs, get in touch as soon as possible 
with Marshals Davout, Soult and Lannes.!! 


However, the 13th drew on with no definite news of the enemy. Lannes’ 
cavalry commander reported that there was no sign of Bennigsen at 
Domnau, and Napoleon inferred from this piece of information that his 
opponent had not yet arrived at Friedland. He now calculated that 
Bennigsen was no longer attempting to reach Königsberg by the direct 
route, but that he was making for the River Pregel down the right bank of 
the River Alle before striking westward for the great metropolis. 


In fact, Napoleon was making a great miscalculation—once again 
underestimating his opponent. Bennigsen had realized that Lannes’ corps, 
marching on Friedland, was almost isolated from the rest, and was now 
determined to make a heavy attack in the hope of eliminating it before 
effective help could move up. Apart from placing Lannes on a limb, the 
Emperor was also guilty of overextending his other forces. He had virtually 
split the rest of his army into two parts by sending Murat, Soult and Davout 
off toward Konigsberg. Assuming that the garrison of the fortress was 
currently numbering about 50,000, he had detached 60,000 troops from his 
main body to ensure its fall. In fact, the garrison consisted of only 25,000 
men, and Napoleon was sacrificing his concentration without achieving any 
economy of force. 


It was only at about 9:00 


ow On the night of the 13th that headquarters received news that seemed to 
indicate that something had gone wrong with the Imperial calculations. An 
exhausted staff officer attached to Lannes’ light cavalry division arrived to 
acquaint the Emperor with the news that a large enemy force was deployed 
in the vicinity of Friedland after all. The problem was now to assess 
whether this was Bennigsen’s whole army or only a detachment. 


Napoleon wrote to Lannes: 


My staff officer arrived here a moment ago, but he cannot give me 
sufficient information to let me know whether it is the enemy army that is 
deploying through Friedland or only a part. In any case, Grouchy’s division 
is already on the road, and when he reaches you he will immediately 
assume command of the cavalry under your orders. Marshal Mortier is also 
sending off his cavalry in support of your’s, and is about to move off with 
his army corps. According to the news I receive, I may also send off 
Marshal Ney to your aid at one in the morning. [The Emperor was still 
obsessed with the chance of capturing Königsberg, however, and tended to 
accord second priority to all other operations. The same dispatch 
continues:] The Grand Duke of Berg is at the gates of Königsberg; a heavy 
bombardment against General Lestocq can be heard. It appears that Marshal 


Soult has destroyed Lestocq’s rear guard at Kreuzburg; the firing and the 
bombardment only lasted half an hour and that makes us think the rear 
guard has been overthrown. The Grand Duke is only waiting to learn 
whether Domnau is occupied by the enemy before marching on Königsberg 
itself with his infantry. 


Marshal Davout is on the banks of the Frisching. I expect details any 
moment. If, from the information extracted from your captives, you are 
certain that the enemy is not in force, I expect you to attack Friedland and 
make yourself master of this important post. If it proves necessary, the Ist 
Corps can reach Domnau before ten in the morning. Write to me every two 
hours; send me the prisoners’ interrogation reports. If you are at Friedland 
itself, send me the local magistrate with plenty of information. 1? 


Within an hour, the Emperor was once more turning his attention 
northward: “I expect you to be in Königsberg before midday tomorrow a 
he informed Soult, and at three the next morning, he was again reminding 
Murat that “There is not a minute to be lost in seizing the town. It is vital 
that parties of cavalry should advance on the objective along all roads in hot 
pursuit of the foe. You can employ all of Marshal Soult and possibly also 
Marshal Davout, but only use the latter if it is absolutely necessary.” 14 


53 
THE BATTLE OF FRIEDLAND 


All this time French and Russian troops were converging on Friedland from 
opposite directions. By 6:00 


em. Gallitzin’s squadrons had driven Lannes’ reconnoitering cavalry back 
from the town toward Domnau, occupying the outlying village of 
Posthenen. Two hours later, Bennigsen arrived in person, and eager to effect 
the destruction of Lannes on the morrow, he ordered the construction of 
three pontoon bridges to enable his arriving division to cross directly over 
the Saale. Throughout the night the transfer of units continued and by dawn 
on the 14th (about 3:30 


am) perhaps 10,000 Russians were deployed on the left bank with many 
more dense columns hurrying towards the bridgehead. By this time Lannes 
had ordered up Duffin’s brigade and Oudinot’s grenadiers in support of his 
repulsed cavalry, and these troops succeeded in recapturing Posthenen at the 
very moment that Grouchy arrived with the first mounted reinforcements. 
At this juncture the French had 9,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry on the 
field. However, the first act of the real battle may be said to have begun 
when the Russian batteries opened up shortly before dawn. 


The town of Friedland stands on the left bank of the tortuous River Alle 
about 15 miles from Domnau and perhaps 30 miles southwest of 
Kônigsberg. To the west of the town, three villages form an arc; the most 
northerly is Heinrichsdorf on the main road to Königsberg; two miles west 
of Friedland stands the second—the hamlet of Posthenen, which has already 
appeared in our narrative; the third, Sortlach, lies one mile south of 
Friedland, but separated from the town by several interposed bends of the 


Alle. A rivulet known as the Millstream runs through Posthenen toward 
Friedland, ending in a considerable lake on the northern outskirts. The 
general nature of the terrain on the west bank of the Alle is gently 
undulating pastureland with occasional copses, but some miles out, two 
considerable acreages of forest break the plain; namely Bothkeim Wood to 
the north of the Millstream and Sortlach Wood to its south. 


The first engagements of the day centered around possession of Posthenen 
and Heinrichsdorf. Lannes succeeded in keeping control of the former, but 
Grouchy was less fortunate outside the latter, although he was eventually 
able to hold his ground. So matters stood by 9:00 


am, at Which time the French numbered 9,000 infantry and 8,000 cavalry 
while no less than 45,000 Russians were in position over the river. Lannes’ 
strategy was clear. His duty was to pin down Bennigsen’s far larger army 
and lure as much of it as possible over the Alle while awaiting the arrival of 
Napoleon and the main mass of the French army. Fortunately the Russian 
general contented himself with desultory fighting throughout the morning, 
spending much time perfecting the dispositions of his divisions on the plain. 


The Russian general drew up six infantry divisions in two lines, four to the 
north of the Millstream, two to the south, several wooden bridges being 
thrown across the brook in an attempt to improve intercommunication 
between the two sections. The Cossacks were placed around Dambrau 
wood to hold the northern flank, whilst on the left, 3,000 picked light 
infantry held Sortlach Wood supported by more men, horses and guns near 
the village of the same name. Command of the left was entrusted to 
Generals Bagration and Kologribov and the right to General Gortchakov. 
The arrival of Mortier’s leading division at about 9:30 


am. brought Lannes’ strength up to 35,000, and by 10:00 


am, 40,000 men were in the field. 


Shortly after midday, Napoleon and his staff arrived on the scene to take 
over the battle from Lannes. Behind them, the long columns of 
reinforcements from the vicinity of Eylau were coming into sight. As they 
reconnoitered Bennigsen’s positions through their spyglasses from near 
Posthenen, the staff officers tried to determine whether the entire Russian 
army lay before them. Opinions differed as to whether it was advisable to 
force the main battle that day or wait until the morrow. For a time it seemed 
that the second course of action would be adopted; “The cannonade has 
been in progress here since 3:00 


am» Wrote Berthier to Murat some hours later. “The enemy appears to be 
here with all his army in order of battle.... His Majesty hopes that you are 
already master of Königsberg ... and that you are now marching for 
Friedland with two regiments of cuirassiers and Marshal Davout’s corps; 
for it is conceivable that the battle may last over into tomorrow. Endeavor, 
therefore, to arrive here by 1:00 


am. Should the Emperor become satisfied that the enemy is here in great 
force, it is possible that he may rest satisfied with bombarding him (today) 
and wait for you. Pass on the relevant parts of this dispatch to Marshals 
Soult and Davout.”!> 


The Battle of Friedland, June 14, 1807—a map drawn in the 1820% by 
Prussian cartographers 


The consensus among the staff was that it would be best to hold over the 
main attack until June 15, for by that time Murat and Davout would have 
brought the army up to overwhelming strength. The Emperor was not so 
sure; his keen eye and tactical insight had already revealed the flaws in the 
enemy’s dispositions. Bennigsen’s army was at present in a very false 
position inviting attack. Despite the four bridges crossing the Saale, it had 
been a mistake to deploy the Russian forces with their backs to a river. 
What was more, the fact that the Russian line was further divided into two 
by the Millstream and its lake would make it, in all probability, extremely 
difficult for the Russian wings to support one another or to maneuver 
effectively in any direction. “No, No!” exclaimed the Emperor, overhearing 
his officers discussing the wisdom of a postponement. “We can’t hope to 
surprise the enemy making the same mistake twice.” !° The conviction that a 
magnificent opportunity was presenting itself steadily grew as the afternoon 
passed in desultory bombardment. 


By four o’clock the Imperial Guard and the balance of the Ist Corps were in 
position, and Napoleon decided that there were now enough men available 
(almost 80,000) to win a decisive victory. His aim was to destroy the 
Russians drawn up across the neck of ground in front of the right angle 
formed by the River Alle, exploiting the fact that the enclosed area was 
further bisected by the Millstream. The Russians were deployed along a 
four-mile line on both sides of the latter, but there were decidedly fewer of 
them on the southern bank; these, then were to be the preliminary target. 
The Emperor decided to launch an immediate attack without wasting any 
more time on bombardment. Ney’s corps should lead the onslaught and 
attempt to defeat the enemy left, and then destroy at least two of the bridges 
running over the Alle to the Russian rear. This move, if successful, should 
complete the demoralization of the foe, and even if sizeable parts of the 
army succeeded in escaping northward towards Königsberg, these would 
run straight into the welcoming arms of the approaching masse de 
manoeuvre of Murat and Davout. 


At 5:00 


om, the staff issued the definitive orders dated from “the bivouac behind 
Posthenen”’: 


Marshal Ney will form up on the right between Posthenen and Sortlach, in 
support of General Oudinot’s present position. Marshal Lannes will hold the 
center, his position extending from Heinrichsdorf to close by Posthenen. 
Oudinot’s grenadiers, at present forming the right of Marshal Lannes, will 
incline slightly to their left so as to attract the enemy’s attention. Marshal 
Lannes will close up his divisions as much as possible so as to form two 
lines by this movement. The army’s left will be formed by Marshal Mortier, 
holding Heinrichsdorf and the Königsberg road, and thence extending to 
face the Russian right wing. Marshal Mortier will never advance, as the 
movement will be by our right, using the left as a pivot. 


General d’Espagnes’ cavalry and General Grouchy’s dragoons, together 
with the horsemen of the left wing, will maneuver so as to inflict the 
greatest possible harm on the enemy when he feels the necessity to retreat, 
pressed by the vigorous attack of our right. 


General Victor and the Imperial Guard—both horse and foot—will form the 
reserve and will be positioned at Grunhof, Bothkeim and behind Posthenen. 


Lahoussaye’s dragoon division will be placed under General Victor’s 
orders: Latour-Maubourg’s dragoons will obey Marshal Ney; General 
Nansouty’s heavy cavalry division will be at Marshal Lannes’ disposal, and 
will fight alongside the cavalry of the army’s Reserve Corps in the center. 


I shall be found with the Reserve. 


The advance must always be from the right, and the initiation of the 
movement must be left to Marshal Ney, who will await my order. 


As soon as the right advances against the enemy, all the guns of the entire 
line will redouble their fire in the direction which will be most useful to 
protect the attack by the right wing.” 


Since the beginning of the day the Emperor had been in an optimistic mood. 
Marbot was one of the messengers sent back by Lannes’ to inform 


Napoleon of the progress of the morning battle already described. “I found 
him radiating joy. He placed me beside him, and as we galloped onward, I 
explained what had taken place before my departure from the battlefield. 
When my tale was told, the Emperor asked me, smiling; ‘How good is your 
memory?’—‘Passable, Sire’-—‘Well then, what anniversary is it today, the 
fourteenth June?’—‘That of Marengo.’—‘Yes, yes,’ replied the Emperor, 
‘that of Marengo, and I am going to beat the Russians just as I beat the 
Austrians!’ 


“Napoleon was so convinced about this that as he passed the columns, 
whose soldiers saluted him with numerous cheers, he repeatedly called out, 
‘Today is a happy day—it is the anniversary of Marengo.””!® 


Exactly at 5:30 


om, the lull that had descended over the battlefield was shattered by several 
salvos from a French 20-gun battery fired in quick succession. It was 
Napoleon’s signal to Marshal Ney. Bennigsen was considerably surprised 
when he saw French troops issuing from Sortlach Wood and making for his 
left wing, for he considered that the hour was too advanced for a renewal of 
the battle that day. In fact, the French attack came in the nick of time. The 
Russian commander in chief, who had come to realize the perils of his 
present position, was in the act of issuing orders for his army to withdraw to 
the right bank of the Saale. In the light of the new French attack these 
orders had to be countermanded. 


Heading the French attack advanced General Marchand’s division, pouring 
out of Sortlach Wood, heading straight for the clocktower of Friedland, the 
late afternoon sun glinting on their fixed bayonets. A short distance to the 
left marched Bisson’s men; behind rode the horsemen of Latour-Maubourg. 
Ahead of them fled the remnants of the Russian covering forces, and 
Marchand diverged slightly to his right to drive these hapless fugitives into 
the Alle. This move appeared to offer Bennigsen a good opportunity for a 
counterattack. He forthwith ordered up a cloud of Cossacks, followed by 
Kologribov’s regular cavalry regiments, and sent them charging for the gap 
developing between the two French divisions. This attack, however, came 


to naught; to meet the paladins of the Steppes there rode out Latour- 
Maubourg’s cavalry division. Caught between three fires, the Russian 
horsemen wheeled back in confusion. The French advance was resumed. 


At this juncture Napoleon ordered forward Victor’s reserve corps up the 
right of the Eylau road. This move was to prove the salvation of Ney’s 
divisions. As the latter pressed forward, they were met by heavy and 
accurate enfilade fire from the guns of the Russian 14th Reserve Division, 
drawn up on the further bank of the Alle. Noticing that this hail of shot and 
shell was causing Ney’s troops to hesitate, Bennigsen brought a new force 
of horsemen over the Millstream and charged them home against Bisson’s 
left flank. The French attack began to waver, but at this critical moment 
Victor’s leading troops, led by General Dupont, swung right from the Eylau 
Wood and fell with great gusto on the Russian horsemen’s flank. Aided by 
Latour-Maubourg’s cavalry, this counterattack was completely successful, 
and the Russian squadrons were forced back toward their own infantry 
drawn up across the neck of the peninsula, spreading confusion in their 
train. 


The growing disorder in the Russian ranks provided the French gunners 
with a target which it was practically impossible to miss, as Bennigsen’s 
men crowded themselves back into an ever-diminishing area. Victor made 
the most of the opportunity and moved more than 30 guns to the front of his 
corps area. Commanded by the able artillery general Sénarmont, the 
gunners manhandled their pieces boldly forward in a series of bounds. 
Starting at 1,600 yards, the range rapidly shortened to 600 paces, where the 
guns paused to pour a crippling salvo into the dense Russian masses. A 
short time later, the cannon were within 300, then 150 yards of the Russian 
front line, belching death with monotonous regularity. At last the sweating 
gunners brought their smoking pieces to within 60 paces of Bennigsen’s 
infantry. At such point-blank range, the French case shot wrought terrible 
havoc upon their opponents, whole companies being reduced to a gory 
shambles in a matter of seconds. The remnants of the Russian cavalry tried 
to destroy this impudent, death-dealing battery, but only shared the fate of 
their infantry colleagues, as a well-directed salvo brought men and horses 
crashing down. 


Meanwhile, Bennigsen tried to ease this terrible pressure against his left by 
launching Gortchakov against Lannes, Mortier and Grouchy. This move 
failed to have the desired effect. The troops on the French left and center 
calmly held their ground, and thus neatly pinned large numbers of Russian 
troops north of the Millstream who might have been far better employed to 
its south. Napoleon used his Guard cavalry and Savary’s brigade of 
Fusiliers of the Guard to keep Gortchakov in play in a masterly fashion. 
Norvins records that “we were ordered to the left with the chasseurs and the 
Poles. Hardly had we gone into action, however, when an order of recall 
brought us back to the Emperor’s side. This demonstration had sufficed to 
disembarrass Mortier’s corps from a horde of Cossacks which forthwith 


disappeared.” 1? 


Marshal Ney was by now at the head of his re-formed divisions, “setting an 
example to the corps which is always distinguished, even among the fine 
Army Corps of the Grande Armée,” as the grandiloquent bulletin described 
it. In growing desperation, Bennigsen next launched an attack with the 
bayonet against Ney’s right flank, but the only outcome was the drowning 
of several thousand Russians in the waters of the Alle. At the same time, 
Dupont swung his division back onto its original axis of advance, crossed to 
the north bank of the Millstream, and attacked the flank and rear of the 
tiring Russian center. Ney soon afterward fought his way into the outskirts 
of Friedland itself. There, in a ravine, Bennigsen played his last trump card, 
ordering forward the Russian Imperial Guard. “At length,” continues 
Norvins, “I saw the last terrible scene of this grand drama.... Our line 
infantry of Ney’s corps and Dupont’s division fell, with the bayonet, on the 
Russian Imperial Guard, a formation completely recruited from northern 
giants ... the last and redoubtable hope of the great enemy army. It was a 
victory of pygmies over giants.”20 Very soon, the corpses of the Russian 
Guard lay in serried ranks, most of them showing wounds in the chest, “the 
highest point the bayonet of our soldiers could reach,” according to the 
somewhat flamboyant Norvins. 


The Battle of Friedland, June 14, 1807. Another popular reconstruction, but 
of tactical interest in that it shows a French battalion attack column (center 
mid-distance) and a grenadier company (right foreground) deployed into 
line. 


By 8:30 PM. Ney was virtually master of Friedland, finding its streets 
blocked with dead and dying whilst the houses on the outskirts, fired by the 
retreating Russians, cast a dark pall of smoke over the scene. This 
valedictory act of arson rebounded on its perpetrators, for the flames spread 
to the pontoon bridges, and thus denied many Russians their avenue of 
escape. The River Alle consequently became the last resting place of 
another large number of unfortunates. 


North of the Millstream, a sequence of desperate Russian attacks against 
Lannes’ positions were, in their turn, driven off by Oudinot’s and Verdier’s 
soldiers. Gortchakov’s cavalry attacked next, but failed to check the tide of 
the French advance, although for a short time some of his infantry fought 
their way back into part of Friedland. Bennigsen was now faced with 
complete disaster unless he could extricate his men and break off the action. 
With three of the four bridges gone, the outlook was bleak indeed, but in the 
nick of time some Russian troops discovered a usable ford opposite the 
village of Kloschenen to the north of Friedland, and this proved the 
salvation of Bennigsen’s army. It was passable for guns as well as men, and 
consequently the Russians were able to line the right bank of the Alle with 
large batteries which helped to cover the headlong retreat of their rank and 
file. 


The moment had come for Napoleon to unleash the 40 squadrons massed 
on his extreme left flank and thus convert success into total victory, but for 


some inexplicable reason, Grouchy and d’Espagne failed to rise to the 
occasion, although they were faced by a mere 25 Russian squadrons. The 
dashing Murat would never have missed such an opportunity, but the 
moment was allowed to pass. Even the Prince of Berg’s most bitter critics 
deplored his absence at this critical time; and Napoleon did not see fit to 
commit the unused Imperial Guard and the remaining two divisions of the 
Ist Corps. 


Nightfall intervened to bring the action to a close. A form of pursuit was 
maintained until 11:00 


em, and it was only at that late hour that the sound of gunfire died away. 
During the night, the French forces crossed over the Alle and snatched a 
few hours rest. 


The battle of Friedland was over. For a loss of perhaps about 8,000 
casualties, the French had inflicted between 18,000 and 20,000 losses on 
the Russians (or about 30 per cent of Bennigsen’s army) and taken 80 guns, 
and Napoleon had at length achieved the decisive victory that had eluded 
him over the past six months. There were remarkably few Russian 
prisoners; most had preferred death to capture. 


Four more days of operations followed before the Tsar Alexander decided 
to ask for an armistice. On the 15th, Bennigsen attempted to rally his 
surviving divisions at Allenburg, but the French cavalry continued to move 
rapidly up the left bank of the Alle to cut them off from Königsberg. The 
next day Marshal Soult at last took possession of the great fortress with its 
huge and invaluable stores of materiel and the outcome of the campaign 
was definitely decided. By the 19th, Murat’s cavalry had reached the 
Niemen near Tilsit; that same day Prince Lobanoff, an envoy from the Tsar 
of all the Russias, rode into Napoleon’s headquarters. The agreed four-week 
armistice became effective on June 23, and Napoleon’s armies stood 
triumphant on the very frontiers of Holy Russia, the furthest point east they 
had yet attained. 


Napoleon was understandably jubilant about this achievement. Writing to 
the Empress Josephine on June 15, he claimed that “My children have 
worthily celebrated the anniversary of Marengo. The battle of Friedland 
will be just as famous and as glorious for my people... It is the worthy 


sister of Marengo, Austerlitz and J ena.”?! 

In this assertion he was probably correct. However, the moves leading to 
the battle were not so impressive as the maneuvers before Ulm or Jena. In 
the first place it was the Russians who yet again initiated the campaign, and 
to some degree compelled Napoleon to conform to their movements in the 
early stages. In Napoleon’s opinion, Bennigsen sacrificed his best chance of 
success by failing to advance with greater determination in support of 
Kamenskoi’s attempted relief of Danzig in early May. As it was, the French 
had merely to wait until the Russians reached the limit of their advance and 
then proceed frontally against them, at the same time doing their utmost to 
keep them cut off from Königsberg, using Bernadotte to pin down Lestocq 
and Kamenskoi on the Lower Passarge. Napoleon could either push forward 
toward Heilsberg and Friedland or toward Güttstadt and Bischofstein; either 
course would eventually have forced Bennigsen to fight. He discarded the 
latter idea because such a movement might well have exposed his 
communications with Danzig, and furthermore, according to Petre, such an 
open move could have scared off Bennigsen. However, Napoleon 
undoubtedly committed a grave strategical error when he divided his army 
into three sections following his ill-success at Heilsberg. Had Bennigsen 
used his opportunity rather better on the evening of the 14th and the 
morning of the following day, Lannes might have suffered terrible damage. 
On the other hand, had Murat been recalled in time to participate in the 
battle, even more havoc might have been wrought on the Russian army, 
and, of course, it must be noted that Bennigsen handed Napoleon the 
chance of a decisive battle by advancing over the Alle to attack Lannes. 
This move was not fully anticipated by Napoleon, and therefore he derives 
little immediate credit for the creation of the battle situation. The preceding 
maneuvers on Heilsberg and Domnau had proved singularly abortive in 
achieving this overriding objective but in the end the Russians played into 
his hands. Furthermore, Bennigsen compromised his chance of a successful 
outcome to the battle by overtiring his men in the preceding 48 hours. They 
had been called upon to cover 34 miles from Heilsberg to Friedland in a 


short space of time after several weeks of busy campaigning; perhaps it was 
their resultant weariness which led Bennigsen to fight such a desultory and 
ineffective battle on the morning of the 14th when the balance of numbers 
was so decidedly in his favor. This was a fatal waste of both time and 
opportunity. 


Of course, once his opponent had made his blunder, Napoleon lost little 
time in taking the fullest advantage of it. Yet it was not before the morning 
of the 14th that he realized the full significance of Lannes’ initial reports 
and took all the steps the situation required. Lack of full information 
dogged many stages of this campaign just as it had done in that of 1806. 
The outcome of the battle itself was predictable, once Napoleon had taken 
the decision to reopen the battle on the evening of the 14th and not delay 
until the next day. This decision was, of course, of critical importance, and 
Napoleon must be given full credit for ordering such a course against the 
advice of most of his staff, who considered that the completion of the 
army’s concentration should come first. This assessment of the situation 
fully bears out the tactical insight of the Emperor; he realized that the 
absence of two corps and part of his cavalry need not vitally affect the 
issue. 


Bennigsen had chosen such a hopelessly compromised position for his 
stand that there was little real chance of a Russian victory once the battle 
was rejoined at 5:30 


em. In this sense he provided Napoleon with an easy triumph. The 
combination of a large river to his rear and the Millstream dividing his line 
into two ill-joined sectors were hopeless complications, as, of course, the 
Russian general realized when it was too late to pull back over the Alle. The 
fact that Bennigsen had not credited the full implications of his position 
during the morning reflects great credit on Marshal Lannes who performed 
the double function of holding force and bait to perfection. Indeed, Lannes’ 
performance on this occasion bears comparison with that of Marshal 
Davout at Auerstadt; if Napoleon was from time to time let down by his 
subordinates, on other occasions he owed them a great deal. 


After Lannes had done his part, Napoleon proceeded to make masterly use 
of Bennigsen’s errors. The wisdom in making the main attack from the 
right, of refusing the French center and left, of using the Guard cavalry as a 
counterpoise to allow for any efforts the enemy might make against these 
sectors of the line, these decisions reveal a master grand tactician at work. 
Once again, however, he owed much to the tactical skill of subordinates; 
Ney’s attack was well carried out, and there is nothing but praise for the 
conduct of General Dupont in moving unordered to Ney’s aid at the crisis of 
the advance and thus tipping the balance in the French favor at the critical 
moment. General Victor’s daring use of his corps’ artillery also deserves 
high commendation. Bold measures of this type robbed Bennigsen of all 
initiative and forced him to resort to one expedient after another to stave off 
the disaster which eventually overwhelmed his men. On the other hand, the 
failure of the French cavalry on the extreme left to engage in a coup de 
grâce against Bennigsen’s retreating columns is hardly explicable except in 
terms of incompetence. However, Petre believes that there may have been 
political considerations involved in this apparent oversight. He argues that 
Napoleon knew at 8:30 


om. that Bennigsen would not be able to face the Grande Armée again until 
he had retired beyond the Niemen onto Russian territory. On the other hand, 
Napoleon calculated that if he extirpated the Russian army in its entirety 
this might harden Alexander’s resolve to continue the struggle, and thus 
jeopardize any chance of their reaching a settlement of outstanding issues. 
Napoleon had no wish to attempt the invasion of Russia; his army had been 
campaigning for almost ten months with only two short breaks, and a 
considerable period of refitting was now required. Moreover, the Emperor 
had also been away from his capital for a very long time, and he knew that 
further absence might lead to political complications on the home front. It 
was with considerable pleasure and relief, therefore, that he accepted 
Alexander’s request for an armistice, and he lost no time in setting in 
motion the machinery for a general peace conference which would bring the 
war with Prussia and Russia to a successful conclusion. 


54 
THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS 


“The interview at Tilsit is one of the culminating points of modern history,” 
enthused Bourienne, “and the waters of the Niemen reflected the image of 
Napoleon at the height of his glory.”22 This is a point that can be argued, 
but there is no doubt that superficially at least Napoleon’s meteoric career 
reached its apogee between June 25 and July 9, 1807. The full political and 
diplomatic ramifications of this celebrated occasion fall beyond the scope 
of this study, but it cannot be passed over in silence. 


One interesting account of what took place at the initial meeting is recorded 
in the memoirs of General Savary, the future Duke of Rovigo. 


The Emperor Napoleon, whose courtesy was manifest in all his actions, 
ordered a large raft to be floated in the midst of the river, on which was 
built a well-enclosed and elegantly decorated apartment, having two doors 
on opposite sides, each of which opened into an antechamber. The work 
could not have been better executed in Paris. The roof was surmounted by 
two weathercocks; one displaying the eagle of Russia, the other the eagle of 
France. The two outer doors were also surmounted by the eagles of the two 
countries. 


The raft was precisely in the middle of the river, with the two doors of the 
saloon facing the two opposite banks. 


The two sovereigns appeared on the banks of the river, and embarked at the 
same moment. But the Emperor Napoleon, having a good boat, manned by 
Marines of the Guard, arrived first on the raft, entered the room and went to 
the opposite door, which he opened, and then stationed himself on the edge 
of the raft to receive the Emperor Alexander, who had not yet arrived, not 
having such good oarsmen as the Emperor Napoleon. 


The two emperors met in the most amicable way, at least to all 


appearances. ...2> 


It has been recorded that the first words of the Tsar on this auspicious 
occasion were: “I hate the English as much as you do yourself.” To which 
Napoleon replied, “If that is the case, then peace is already made.” 


The first meeting of these two potentates, perhaps the first prototype in 
comparatively modern times of a “summit conference,” took place on June 
25, and lasted for approximately an hour and a half. It is notable that the 
King of Prussia was not permitted to share in this first meeting. According 
to Bourienne, “That unfortunate monarch, who was accompanied by Queen 
Louise, had taken refuge in a mill beyond the town. This was his sole 
habitation....”2° 


Shortly after the first interview, Napoleon sent off a note to his foreign 
minister: “I have just met the Emperor of Russia in the middle of the 
Niemen on a raft where a handsome flag was hoisted. Tomorrow the 
Emperor is going to present the King of Prussia to me, and is coming to 
reside here. To that effect I have neutralized the town of Tilsit. I wish you to 
arrive as speedily as possible....”2° 


The next day, both Emperors were sharing the facilities of the town. This 
was a courtesy and a considerable concession on the part of Napoleon, and 
it is evident throughout the proceedings that he was straining every nerve to 
impress and captivate the impressionable Tsar. Every last detail of protocol 
was strictly observed, and, outside the conference room at least, 
appearances savored far more of an official visit between friendly heads of 
state than of tense negotiations between erstwhile enemies. 


However, beneath the courtesies and the pomp, the iron fist could 
occasionally be glimpsed. Napoleon lost no opportunity of showing off his 
victorious army to the Tsar and his “poor cousin,” Frederick William of 
Prussia. As Savary goes on to describe, “On the day the Emperor Alexander 
entered Tilsit, the whole army was under arms. The Imperial Guard was 
drawn up in two lines, three deep, from the landing place to the Emperor 
Napoleon’s quarters, and from thence to the quarters of the Emperor of 


Russia. À salute of one hundred guns was fired the moment Alexander 
stepped ashore at the spot where the Emperor Napoleon was waiting to 
receive him. The latter carried his attention to his visitor so far as to send 
from his quarters the furniture for Alexander’s bedchamber. Among the 
articles sent was a camp bed belonging to the Emperor, which he presented 
to Alexander, who appeared much pleased with the gift.” It is not recorded, 
however, whether he actually slept on it. 


It must have been a tiring fortnight for all concerned. When the statesmen 
were not haggling round the conference table, Napoleon dragged his 
distinguished guests to one military review after another. At 4:00 


em. ON 27th June, they watched the Guard infantry on parade; next day, 
Davout’s corps maneuvered elaborately for the imperial delectation; the 
29th found Davout again being inspected on the parade ground; on the 30th, 
it was the turn of the Guard artillery; on July 1, the Guard cavalry was put 
through its paces, and so on, day after day. 


Behind the closed doors the hard bargaining was taking place. Inevitably 
the only real victim was unfortunate Prussia. As Napoleon already knew, 
Frederick William was easy to bully, but he soon found that his Queen was 
made of sterner stuff. She tried every female wile from tears to coquetry to 
wring concessions from the apparently stony heart of the French Emperor. 
At first, Napoleon was abrupt in his references to her in his letters to 
Josephine. On July 6, he merely records: “The handsome Queen of Prussia 
is coming to dine with me today.” On the 7th, he was rather more 
expansive: “The Queen of Prussia dined with me yesterday. I had to defend 
myself against being obliged to make some further concessions to her 
husband; I was galant, but adhered to my policy. The Queen is very 
amiable.” By the 8th, Louise’s charm was having an even greater effect on 
the increasingly susceptible Napoleon. “The Queen of Prussia is really 
charming; she is full of coquetterie toward me. But do not be jealous, I am 
an oilcloth off which all that sort of thing runs. It would cost me too dear to 
play the galant. ”?7 


All this amiable effort availed Prussia nothing. Napoleon was determined to 
have his pound of flesh, and as for the fair pleader, Napoleon could never 
forget or forgive the part she had played in inciting war against him. The 
Queen was particularly desirous of retaining control of the great fortress of 
Magdeburg on the Elbe, but this Napoleon refused to countenance. Every 
possible occasion was taken to humiliate Prussia publicly; her 
representatives were not even allowed to sign the peace treaty on the same 
day as Russia. The agreement with the Tsar was executed on July 7 and 
ratified two days later; that with Prussia was only signed on the 9th and 
ratified on the 12th. The deliberate differentiation was clear to all. 


The terms of the public treaty with Russia spoke at length of the fraternal 
feelings between the Emperors and their mutual joy at finding themselves at 
peace with one another once more, and went on to stress the possibilities for 
creative cooperation that now could be deemed to exist. Obviously, the real 
points of importance were incorporated in the secret articles. Callously 
abandoning Turkish interests, Napoleon agreed in the first article that 
Russia should take possession of European Turkey at will, the only French 
price for this carte blanche being the cession of the Ionian Isles and the 
Dalmatian coast. Russia was also to extend her conquests in Asia, and in 
addition, Finland was similarly alloted to Alexander’s portion. Each side 
promised to act as mediator in any peace talks with Constantinople and 
London respectively, but Alexander agreed to join the Continental System 
against Great Britain if no general pacification was forthcoming and to use 
his influence to compel Denmark and Sweden to follow suit. The Tsar 
further promised to send the Russian Navy to help France in the capture of 
Gibraltar. This would, of course, be tantamount to a declaration of war 
against George HI. According to Count Miot de Melito, a henchman of 
Joseph the later King of Spain, the Emperors also agreed in the second 
article that “The Bourbon dynasty in Spain and the House of Braganza in 
Portugal, shall cease to reign; a prince of the Bonaparte family to succeed to 
each throne.”2° Although the need to close Portugal to British goods was 
certainly mentioned, this evidence is suspect, but merits a mention in the 
light of later events. Nevertheless, it appears that the two Emperors agreed 
on the division of the Continent into eastern and western spheres of 
influence and that peace between them was a possibility. 


The terms granted to Prussia were far harsher, and Napoleon was at pains to 
represent the few concessions he allowed as acts of magnanimity granted 
only at the express request of the Tsar. The extent of Prussia’s 
dismemberment and humiliation was immediately published to the world. 
The French eventually agreed to restore those parts of the Duchy of 
Magdeburg which lay on the right bank of the Elbe (but not the fortress of 
Magdeburg itself), together with Silesia, Brandenburg, most of East Prussia 
and Pomerania, the effect of these restorations being to return Prussia to her 
frontiers of 1772. Following this display of apparent generosity, however, 
almost every other Prussian province was torn away. Hesse Cassel and all 
Prussian possessions west of the Elbe were to be incorporated into the new 
Kingdom of Westphalia, a throne created for brother Jerome. All the 
Prussian provinces in Poland were to be merged into a Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw ruled by the King of Saxony (to Murat’s bitter disappointment, for 
he had long seen himself as the true reincarnation of John Sobieski). The 
sole exception was the small province of Bialystock which went to the Tsar. 
Danzig was also declared a free city but continued to be occupied by a 
French garrison. Napoleon demanded the payment of a huge war indemnity, 
and pending its settlement in full, French troops were to remain in 
occupation of Prussian soil. In conclusion, Frederick William accorded 
formal recognition to the Bonaparte kingdoms, Naples, Holland and 
Westphalia, accepted the existence of the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
agreed—once again—to join the Continental System. In this way Prussia 
was virtually dismembered for the greater aggrandisement of France, or 
rather for the satisfaction of the ambitions of the Bonaparte family and its 
erstwhile allies. 


Napoleon left Tilsit for Königsberg and France at six in the evening on July 
9, convinced that the Tsar had fallen beneath his spell, a happy augury, in 
his opinion, for the future of Europe. Contemporary commentators were 
less convinced of the permanence of the apparent entente. Prince 
Metternich wrote to Vienna in November the same year (after a long 
interview with the influential Russian, Count Tolstoi) that in his opinion, 
the close friendship existing between the cabinets of the Tuileries and St. 
Petersburg was only ephemeral. Time was to prove the accuracy of this 
forecast. Napoleon was, in fact, already beginning to weave those mental 
fantasies which were in due course to warp his judgment and lead to his 


greatest mistakes; one, the imposition of the Continental System on all 
Europe (except the Iberian Peninsula), had already been committed 
irreparably. Russia might appear friendly for the moment, but Prussia had 
been neutralized in a fashion that could only make her an irreconcilable 
enemy, and eventually a dangerous one. In similarly ruthless fashion, 
Napoleon had displayed not the least compunction in overthrowing the 
alliance with Turkey which he had been at such pains to create at the 
beginning of the year. Before he left Tilsit, he ordered Talleyrand to warn 
Sébastiani, the French Ambassador at Constantinople, “that my policy with 
regard to the Porte is shaky and on the point of changing.”*? That was 
putting it mildly. On the other hand, the murder of the Sultan Selim had 
already undermined the French position at Constantinople. 


Nevertheless, if the basic realities of Napoleon’s international position 
already contained many of the grave flaws that eventually led to his 
downfall, the outer facade of his achievement was undoubtedly 
magnificent. His influence now extended practically unbroken from the 
Pyrenees to the Niemen, and for the immediate future his grandiose rule 
would be undisputed by the cowed or cajoled powers of the Continent. His 
soldiers had recovered from the setback of Eylau and re-established their 
martial reputation. 


However, even in the army alarming symptoms were manifesting 
themselves: rivalries were dividing the marshals, and although the clashes 
of interest and personality were sometimes almost openly encouraged by 
the Emperor in pursuit of his Machiavellian policy of “divide and rule,” 
they were bound to have a detrimental effect on his subordinates’ efficiency 
as members of integrated military teams. Moreover, dissension was 
spreading far beyond the sacred portals of headquarters. The rank and file 
were growing increasingly disillusioned with the army staff; this was now 
being recruited from extra-military circles, numbers of “well-connected” 
young gentlemen receiving appointments which their military 
qualifications, if any, did little to justify. Friction was also growing between 
infantry and cavalry throughout the army, and even the Imperial Guard 
intrigued to protect its vested interests by agitating for the disbandment of 
the exclusive Gendarmes de l'Ordonnance, the aristocratic bodyguard of 
“Johnny Newcomes” which the Emperor had created in 1806 in an ill- 


advised moment. As for the Grande Armée as a whole, it was beginning to 
present a decidedly international appearance. Back in France, opposition to 
the rising blood-tax of the Conscription Laws was becoming ever more 
vocal and bitter and the deadening hand of the Continental System was 
universally abhorred. On top of all these mounting difficulties, there was 
the inexorable hostility of the British Government and people, ever 
prepared to fan the least spark of dissatisfaction on the Continent into a 
flame. Thus, while to many historians the Peace of Tilsit represents the 
high-water mark of Napoleon’s career, the reality of his position in mid- 
1807 was rather less imposing than might appear at first sight. Whether the 
French Emperor willed it or no, the future inevitably held further, even 
larger wars, and these would eventually encompass his destruction. The 
newly re-created Empire of Charlemagne rested on insecure foundations. 


PART ELEVEN 


THE CAMPAIGNS IN PORTUGAL AND SPAIN, 1807-1809 


55 
THE ROAD TO LISBON 


smeormion Of many contemporary observers, the successes of the Tilsit 
conference table brought Napoleon to the very apogee of his power. It 
appeared that continental Europe was wholly under his control. Three 
possible rivals had been disposed of—one of them even converted into an 
apparently staunch friend—and the French sphere of influence stretched 
from the Pyrenees to the Niemen, from the Mediterranean to the Baltic. 
Three of the Emperor’s brothers had found crowns—Joseph in Naples, 
Louis in Holland and most recently Jerome in Westphalia. The newly 
crowned Kings of Bavaria and Saxony were his grateful clients, and in the 
near future all the more or less faithful marshals and ministers would be 
sporting ducal titles and splendid privileges. At Paris, the Imperial Court 
attained its greatest splendors. “The Emperor’s desire was that his court 
should be brilliant,” recalled Madam Junot, soon to become Duchess of 
Abrantes, “and this wish, being agreeable to everybody’s taste, was 
implicitly fulfilled.”! Napoleon spent much of his leisure hunting and 
shooting; there were many parades, court entertainments and theatrical 
evenings to divert the Imperial élite; on every side the victorious warriors 
were féted and made much of. It appeared that the “new order” for Europe 
had come to stay, and thoughtful men looked forward to a period of relative 
tranquility. 


For all its splendor, the Imperial Court had its moments of pure farce. There 
was, for instance, the famous rabbit shoot organized by the indispensable 
Berthier. Like a good staff officer, Alexandre had ensured that everything 
needful was provided. There were beaters, a sumptuous luncheon, 
regiments of gunbearers, and, most important of all, hundreds of rabbits 
specially imported for the occasion. However, one small point of detail had 


escaped poor Berthier’s attention; he had purchased tame rabbits instead of 
wild ones. Thus, when Napoleon advanced to do slaughter, his intended 
victims, mistaking him for the keeper who fed them their daily lettuce, with 
one accord began to race towards the startled Emperor. Vainly did the 
equerries try to beat the tide back with their whips; with a finer 
understanding of Napoleonic strategy than most of his generals, the rabbit 
horde divided into two wings and poured round the flanks of the party and 
headed for the Imperial Coach. Taken en flagrant délit, Napoleon had no 
option but to beat a hasty and disgruntled retreat for Paris, but the coach had 
already started to move before the last furry invader had been flung from 
the window. Berthier never really lived down this incident; consequently 
when Napoleon at another shoot managed to wound Marshal Massena in 
the eye, the abashed chief of staff was induced to shoulder the blame. 
Indeed, the pleasures of the chase proved considerably more eventful and 
certainly more dangerous for senior personnel than many a battlefield. 


Beneath the glittering facade, however, truly dangerous cracks were already 
undermining the foundations of the French Empire. British hostility 
remained unwavering. Soon after Tilsit, the Royal Navy demonstrated its 
power by escorting an expeditionary force to Copenhagen in mid-August 
and taking forcible possession of 15 neutral Danish ships of the line and 30 
smaller craft to prevent them from falling into French hands. This 
unexpectedly aggressive act narrowly forestalled a projected invasion by 
30,000 French troops under Bernadotte’s command from Hamburg, but the 
tale of English “perfidy” lost nothing in the telling as Napoleon’s 
propagandists made the most of their opportunity. “It would be difficult to 
find in history a more infamous and revolting instance of the abuse of 
power against weakness,” fulminated Bourienne.? “If the English go on in 
this way,” wrote his master, “it will be necessary to close all the ports of 
Europe to them—even those of Austria—to drive all the English 
ambassadors from the Continent, and even to have all private individuals 
arrested.”° The incident served, however, to extend the Continental System 
to the Baltic region; not unnaturally, Denmark lost little time in declaring 
war on Great Britain. Tsar Alexander immediately honored his Tilsit 
agreements and closed his ports to British shipping, and helped persuade 
the Austrian Emperor to exclude British goods. 


Napoleon had little reason for satisfaction concerning the working of the 
system in other areas of French-dominated Europe. The Dutch were the 
most flagrant flouters of the Berlin Decrees, and King Louis showed little 
eagerness to enforce his brother’s economic policies. Much the same was 
true of the Hanse towns, and even within metropolitan France there were 
many officials prepared to connive at evasions of the regulations. Nor were 
the British slow in doing everything in their power to sabotage the system 
and make its implications as inconvenient as possible for the unwilling 
participants. A new Order in Council was issued prohibiting all trade 
whatsoever with ports closed to English shipping unless neutral traders first 
called at British ports and paid a reshipment duty on all cargoes destined for 
Napoleon’s Europe. This increase in the scope of the economic war created 
considerable bad blood between England and some neutral maritime 
powers, but it caused even more trouble for Napoleon. 


Stung into retaliation, on December 17 the Emperor promulgated the Milan 
Decrees, formally outlawing all neutral shipping which submitted to search 
on the high seas or touched at any British port. Similarly, a greatly 
increased number of /ettres de marque were issued to augment the number 
of privateers preying on British merchant shipping. These measures proved 
hardly more successful than their predecessors; for a time the volume of 
British trade fluctuated violently, and exports to Northern Europe sank from 
an average of ten million pounds worth a year to a nadir of only three. A 
certain amount of unrest was also experienced among the unemployed mill- 
hands and weavers in the industrial north, but in due course new markets 
were opened up, particularly in South America, and the British Government 
and people remained as uncowed as ever by “Boney” and his threats, 
whether military or economic. 


The Emperor found himself faced with other worrying problems. His 
relations with Rome were rapidly deteriorating and the hopeful spirit of the 
Concordat of 1800 had practically evaporated. In its place came a 
continuous series of bickerings and vituperations. Pope Pius VII proved far 
from a weak ninny; he made no secret of his disapproval of Napoleon’s 
attempts to remodel North Italy’s legal and administrative systems on those 
of France, and openly denounced French demands for the immediate 
closure of Italy’s ports to British trade. Pius also inconveniently refused to 


annul the marriage of Jerome Bonaparte to the American lady, Miss 
Patterson, and was even bold enough to threaten the Emperor with formal 
excommunication 1f he insisted on forcing through his policies. “Does the 
Pope think that the rights of the throne are less sacred than those of the 
tiara?” Napoleon angrily enquired of Eugéne. “They wish to denounce me 
to Christendom—the madmen! ... The Pope who takes such a step will 
cease to be a Pope in my eyes. I shall consider him an Antichrist.” A state 
visit to Italy at the end of 1807 did nothing to heal the broadening rift, and 
in the following years this rivalry of interest between Church and State 
would cost Napoleon dear, most especially in Spain, where religious feeling 
was both strong and conservative. 


Furthermore, one of Napoleon’s most trusted servants, the wily Talleyrand, 
had unexpectedly resigned the portfolio of Minister of Foreign Affairs 
shortly after the signature of the Tilsit agreements. He had never made any 
secret of his distrust of a Franco-Russian entente, but now he was so 
alarmed by the dangers he could see awaiting Napoleon and so frustrated by 
his master’s refusal to heed his warnings that he determined to shed all 
responsibility for France’s unscrupulous diplomacy. Despite all his vices 
Talleyrand was at heart a man of peace devoted to France’s true long-term 
interests, and he noted with growing apprehension the development of 
Napoleon’s megalomania and its accompanying capacity for self-delusion. 
Talleyrand realized that the forces of German nationalism were still far 
from extinguished, and that Napoleon’s growing struggle with Rome was 
hardly a happy augury for a settled future with the Catholic countries of 
Europe; he was also aware of his Emperor’s growing impatience with 
Portugal and his mounting desire to meddle in Spanish politics. All these 
factors were harbingers of trouble, and Talleyrand preferred to restrict 
himself to the duties of Grand-Chancellor of the Empire, a position of vast 
influence but with rather fewer disturbing diplomatic responsibilities. A 
nonentity named M. de Champagny took over the Foreign Ministry. 


For some considerable time, Napoleon had been casting an impatient eye on 
the uncertain affairs of the Iberian Peninsula. At first, it was not the corrupt 
and incompetent Spanish Government that attracted his wrath; despite 
Godoy’s blatant treachery in the autumn of 1806, Spain was still technically 
in alliance with France, and had even made some attempt to comply with 


the requirements of the Continental System. Moreover, 15,000 of her best 
troops were serving as hostages for Spain’s future good behavior in the 
Grande Armée. Consequently, Napoleon could afford to bide his time where 
his large but inefficient Bourbon neighbor was concerned. But distant 
Portugal posed more immediate problems that could not be ignored. In 
mid1807, therefore, it was England’s oldest continental ally that attracted 
the full power of Napoleon’s baleful displeasure. Not only had the Regent, 
Prince John, shown the temerity to refuse adherence to the Continental 
System, but it was no secret that Great Britain was finding valuable new 
markets in Portugal’s colony of Brazil while the Tagus was sheltering naval 
shipping which the Emperor coveted. Furthermore, the Royal Navy had 
often made use of the facilities of Lisbon to sustain operations in the 
Mediterranean and maintain the blockades of Toulon and Marseilles. The 
seizure of Portugal, therefore, had much to recommend it, and Napoleon 
probably foresaw that its occupation might well serve as a useful 
preliminary move for any future war with Spain. 


Accordingly, the Portuguese Government was subjected to mounting 
diplomatic pressure from the time of Tilsit onward. On July 19, Napoleon 
instructed his foreign minister to “inform the Portuguese Ambassador that 
the ports of his country must be closed to England by September I; in 
default of this I shall declare war against Portugal and confiscate English 
merchandise.... The same day send a dispatch to my ambassador at Madrid 
to the effect that he must see the Prince of Peace and conclude a convention 
for the closure of Portuguese ports. In default of this, the ambassadors of 
France and Spain will leave Lisbon, and both powers will declare war 
against Portugal; on September I a French army will march to Bayonne 
ready to join up with a Spanish army for the conquest of Portugal.”> 


On August 2, an Imperial Decree brought into existence the first corps of 
the Gironde Army of Observation under the command of Napoleon’s 
favorite, General Junot. A week later an embargo was placed on all 
Portuguese shipping in French ports, and more troops were sent on their 
way toward the Pyrenees. On September 23, Napoleon deliberately 
delivered a powerful tirade against the Braganzas at a reception attended by 
the Portuguese minister, the gist of which was subsequently reported to 
Vienna by Prince Metternich. “If Portugal does not do as I wish the House 


of Braganza will not be reigning in Europe in two months’ time. I will no 
longer tolerate a single English envoy in Europe; I will declare war on any 
power that has one two months from now. I have 300,000 Russians at my 
back, and with this powerful ally I can do anything. The English declare 
that they will no longer respect neutrals at sea; I will no longer recognize 
them on land.” By early October almost 20,000 French troops had reached 
Bayonne. 


Napoleon was brandishing the big stick with a vengeance, and there is small 
wonder that the weak-willed and luxury-loving Regent of Portugal visibly 
hesitated. At first he promised the British ambassador that in the event of 
Portugal being forced to close her Atlantic ports, his government would 
send the Portuguese fleet out of harm’s way to Brazil, permit the English to 
trade there, and finally lease the island of Madeira to the British Crown for 
the duration of the war. However, by early November, the Regent had 
decided to change his tune, following the news of the fiasco that had 
befallen the English expeditionary force of General Whitelocke at Buenos 
Aires, and announced his readiness to accede to three of the four points in 
the latest French ultimatum; namely, Portugal would close her ports to 
English shipping forthwith, declare war on England, and seize the persons 
of all English residents in Portugal. Prince John, however, refused to 
confiscate and hand over all British property. 


This was only a minor face-saving reservation, but it provided Napoleon 
with the excuse he required for the invasion of Portugal. Everything was 
ready, and Portugal had virtually been partitioned before hostilities 
commenced. Junot had moved his army into Spain on September 17 with 
the full blessing of Godoy, and on October 27, the two governments 
concluded the Treaty of Fontainebleau. In return for the cooperation of the 
Spanish forces and permission for further French troops under General 
Dupont to occupy certain key towns in northern Spain along Junot’ s lines 
of communication, Napoleon promised Godoy the southern portion of 
Portugal as a principality. France would retain control of Lisbon itself, and 
the northern part of the country was to be awarded to the Etrurian ruling 
house as compensation for the loss of their Tuscan possessions% in North 
Italy (recently given to the covetous Elisa Bonaparte). On November 13, the 
Paris Moniteur sardonically declared that the House of Braganza had ceased 


to reign, “a new proof of how inevitable is the ruin of all who attach 
themselves to England.” 


Accordingly, General Junot was instructed to carry out his original orders. 
These were to march at full speed through Spain and Portugal to seize 
Lisbon and capture the members of the ruling house and their ministers 
without delay. Junot was further charged with the task of securing the 
squadrons of Portuguese naval vessels at anchor in the Tagus; above all 
there was to be no repetition of the Copenhagen incident. He was also 
instructed to make a military survey of the countryside through which he 
passed—in both Spain and Portugal—a fact of considerable future 
significance. “Send me descriptions of the provinces through which you 
pass,” the Emperor had written on October 17, “of the roads and the nature 
of the terrain; send me sketches. Let the engineers perform this work— 
which is important. Let me know the distances between villages, the nature 
of the countryside and its resources.... I have this moment learned that 
Portugal has declared war on England; this is not enough; continue your 
march; I have reason to believe that there is an arrangement with England to 
give her troops time to travel from Copenhagen. You must be in Lisbon by 
December I—whether as friend or foe.’”’ 


Junot moved with commendable speed and energy. His footsore columns 
reached Salamanca on November 12, were through Alcantara a week later, 
and then set out to cross the desolate mountains of Portugal by long daily 
marches. According to Bourienne, “The invasion of Portugal presented no 
difficulty. It was an armed parade and not a war... #8 However, if little open 
opposition was encountered, the rank and file soon found it extremely 
difficult to find enough food or shelter. “We found not a single peasant in 
his hut,” grumbled Nicolas-Joseph Desjardin of the 58th Regiment; “They 
had all fled, abandoning house and possessions. We often found ourselves 
without provisions and forced to wade through water up to our necks; under 
the worst imaginable weather conditions we had to bivouac in the fields and 
woods. Many men met their deaths through sheer misery—or at the hands 
of the peasantry. We received our rations only when we reached Lisbon.” 


Nevertheless, Junot managed to carry out Napoleon’s instructions 
concerning his date of arrival at the Portuguese capital to the letter, and on 


November 30 he led 2,000 exhausted troops (all that were left in the ranks 
of his original 25,000) over the last miles to Lisbon, having covered 300 
miles in 14 days. This was sustained marching in the best traditions of the 
Grande Armée, but to Junot’s bitter disappointment he found that the Royal 
Navy had narrowly forestalled them. Only two days earlier, Prince John and 
his court had heeded the pleas of the British ambassador and set sail for 
Brazil in their fleet, escorted by Sir William Sidney Smith’s squadron. 
Although the “birds had flown,” the weary French troops found some 
consolation in pillaging the rich palaces, monasteries and churches of the 
capital. Fourteen cartloads of silver and gold were found abandoned on the 
jetties, clear evidence of the hasty nature of the evacuation, but Napoleon 
was furious that the Braganzas and their valuable fleet had eluded his grasp, 
and on December 28 vented his spleen by ordering a levy of 100 million 
francs from Portugal. The Emperor still firmly believed that “war should 
pay for war,” but when all was said and clone, France was now in 
unquestioned possession of Portugal, and the deadening hand of the 
Continental System had extended its grasp over another large area of 
Europe. 


Not much time would elapse before Napoleon turned his full attention upon 
the confused affairs of his Spanish “ally,” but when he did so it was as 
much in pursuance of his Anglophobic policies as from any desire to 
replace chaos with order. “Perfidious Albion” remained very much in his 
thoughts, and he was continually devising new means of bringing her to 
book. The Emperor’s first reaction to news of the Copenhagen coup earlier 
in the year had been to order an immediate survey of the ports along the 
French and Dutch Channel coasts in preparation for a renewed invasion 
attempt. However, his staff reported that many of the barges left rotting in 
the harbors since 1805 were demonstrably unseaworthy, while several of 
the ports had become silted up and were virtually unusable. Furthermore, 
the Royal Navy was unquestionably in control of La Manche. 
Consequently, Napoleon was compelled to shelve the idea of a cross- 
Channel attack once more, though he took considerable pains to preserve 
the appearance of an invasion threat in order to harass his insular enemies. 
He found himself driven back to reliance on the Continental System, 
although he was never fully convinced that this form of economic pressure 
alone could bring England to her knees. As an additional means of bringing 


direct pressure to bear on Great Britain, he therefore turned to a grandiose 
scheme of overseas conquest designed to destroy her overseas interests in 
the Levant and far-off Asia. 


As we have seen, the East had always exerted a potent influence over 
Napoleon’s dreams and ambitions. In 1795 he had almost taken service with 
the Sultan of Turkey; years later at the very height of his fortunes, he still 
liked to recall the exploits of his abortive expedition to Egypt and Syria in 
1798-99; on the very eve of the battle of Austerlitz, the lure of the Orient 
formed the main topic of conversation around the headquarters campfire. 
And now, in the first months of 1808, Napoleon produced a plan of fantastic 
scope and dubious practicability. This called for a three-fold strategic 
offensive designed to destroy British interests in the furthest parts of the 
globe. One of these attacks was to be carried out with the assistance of Tsar 
Alexander. “An army of 50,000 men, Russians, French and perhaps 
Austrians, marching into Asia by way of Constantinople, would no sooner 
reach the Euphrates than England would tremble and go down upon her 
knees. I am ready in Dalmatia; Your Majesty is ready on the Danube. A 
month after our coming to terms an army could be on the Bosphorous. The 
blow would re-echo through India and England would be subdued.... 
Everything could be signed and decided before March 15.”!° The letter 
ends with a blatant piece of hypocrisy: “We must become greater in spite of 
ourselves,” Napoleon smugly asserted. 


Simultaneously, the second drive would be securing control of the 
Mediterranean. Joseph, King of Naples, was expected to invade Sicily and 
deprive the Royal Navy of the use of its ports. At the same time, a French 
army was to march through Spain to besiege and take Gibraltar before 
crossing over the Straits to quell the Barbary kingdoms and thus deprive the 
British men-of-war of their last remaining ports of call and centers of 
supply. As Napoleon envisaged it, this would compel the British fleet to 
abandon the Mediterranean theater and raise the inconvenient blockades of 
Cadiz, the Tagus, Toulon and Cartagena. It would also ruin the lucrative 
trade with the Levant. 


When this was achieved, the third part of the plan would become operative. 
A Franco-Spanish fleet would set sail and carry the war to the British 


possessions of the Cape of Good Hope and into the East Indies, while a 
second, under Admiral Ganteaume, sailed eastward from Toulon to relieve 
the French garrison at Corfu and assist Joseph with his attack on Sicily if 
this was still necessary. On paper, at least, this staggering plan would have 
destroyed or threatened British interests in the Mediterranean, Africa, the 
Levant and the East at one and the same time, and it gives some measure of 
the breadth of Napoleon’s strategic vision, or some would say of his 
megalomania. However, this brainchild was destined to be stillborn. A few 
preliminary moves were made by Joseph. French troops regained Reggio 
and Scylla from Sicilian forces in the south of Italy; shipping was gathered 
at Naples and two French squadrons managed to elude the British blockade 
and slip out to sea—one relieving Corfu—but that was all. For Napoleon 
discovered that the vital degrees of Russian and Spanish cooperation were 
not forthcoming. Alexander was adamant that the price of his aid should be 
Russian possession of coveted Constantinople, and it was an axiom of 
French foreign policy that the Tsar should never be afforded free access to 
Mediterranean waters. Secondly, Napoleon so mishandled his relations with 
the Spanish royal family and populace, so fatally underestimated the power 
of England to intervene effectively in the Iberian Peninsula, that he incurred 
a major war in Spain which effectively ruined his wider plans for 1808, and 
eventually played a decisive part in bringing down his whole Empire in 
ruins around him. Thus neither the march through Central Asia nor the siege 
of Gibraltar ever materialized; the Royal Navy’s blockade continued 
unabated, and in due course its ships safely convoyed to Spain a British 
army that would eventually prove more than capable of defying the ablest 
of Napoleon’s marshals. The sole long-term result of the Emperor’s 
grandiose scheme, therefore, was the tying down of eventually 200,000 of 
his best men in the Spanish Peninsula and a constant annual drain of 40,000 
valuable lives in an extended seven-year war of attrition. 


Napoleon coveted control of Tuscany in order to link the French spheres of influence in North 
Italy with the Kingdom of Naples. Subsequently, the Papal States were occupied with scant 
difficulty to complete the process. 


56 
AN ENGINEERED CRISIS 


Napoleon’s ill-considered decision to intervene in Spanish affairs was based 
on several motives, but ultimately all of them sprang from the streak of 
opportunism in his character. “To choose the right moment is the great art of 
men,” he once wrote to Joseph; “What can be done in 1810 cannot be 
carried out in 1807.”!! In 1808, however, it was his instinct as a soldier that 
overruled his prudence as a statesman and led him into an unanticipated 
large-scale struggle. He badly misjudged both the moment for action and 
the caliber of his intended victims. Why was this so? 


In the first instance, he was obsessed with the need to strengthen and 
perfect the Continental System. Spain was technically a party to this 
instrument of economic warfare, but it was an open secret that many Iberian 
ports were still far from closed to British traders, so venal and inefficient 
was the governmental machinery. To this motive for military intervention 
was added a French hunger for what was left of the Spanish fleet and for 
control of the South American markets of her colonies, some of which were 
already being penetrated by British interests. For some inexplicable reason 
Napoleon also appears to have overestimated the latent riches of the 
decrepit and practically bankrupt Spanish Empire, and he considered that 
their acquisition would greatly assist his war effort. 


Secondly, from the purely military point of view, it seemed that nothing 
could be easier than a French occupation of Spain. Its Government had 
obligingly permitted Napoleon’s soldiers to garrison almost all the key 
cities and communication centers of northern Spain prior to Junot’s 
invasion of Portugal, and they were still there. Three weak corps had by 
degrees been slipped into northern Spain under Dupont, Moncey and 
Duhesme. Consequently, the task seemed already half completed. The 
Bourbon armies were regarded as a joke; their inefficiency and corruption 
were considered second only to their sister-armies in Naples. Consequently, 


Napoleon had reason to suspect that Spanish incompetence might well 
compromise the execution of his schemes against Gibraltar and the Barbary 
Coast; if success was to be guaranteed, a firm measure of control over the 
unreliable Spanish Government was not only desirable, but vital. 


Thirdly, the political circumstances of the country appeared to be playing 
straight into his hands, and this provided Napoleon, the opportunist, with an 
even stronger incentive for intervention. He was well aware that the 
Spanish Government was hopelessly corrupt and irremediably divided. 
King Charles IV of the Spanish House of Bourbon was an inbred and 
incompetent figurehead, completely devoid of any statesmanlike qualities 
and without a trace of national pride. His son and heir, Ferdinand, Prince of 
the Asturias, was no better, and was in any case at constant loggerheads 
with his father. The real power in the land was the feared and hated 
adventurer, Manuel Godoy, who sported the grandiose and wholly 
inappropriate title of “Prince of Peace.” Originally a private soldier in the 
Royal Guard, he had worked his way to power through the bedchamber of 
Charles’ licentious and pleasure-loving consort, and through her influence 
had become first a grandee and ultimately the supreme manager of the state. 
Under Godoy’s baleful guidance, the endemic corruption of Spanish public 
life became highly organized and more venal than ever. Courtiers, nobility 
and populace alike loathed Godoy, but his hold on the King and Queen 
appeared unshakeable. “He was an object of execration to all who were not 
his creatures,” recorded Bourienne, “and even those whose fate depended 
upon him viewed him with the most profound contempt.... There is no 
doubt that Godoy was one of the principal causes of all the misfortunes that 
have overwhelmed Spain.” !2 

Nevertheless, this same Godoy was secretly in the French pay, and, as 
Napoleon once cynically remarked, “The Prince of the Peace, this mayor of 
the palace, is the rascal who will open to us the gates of Spain.”!> He had 
already allowed French troops into key Spanish fortresses. Napoleon now 
intended to complete the work by playing upon the fathomless hatred 
inspired by the detested favorite and the mutual suspicion and dislike 
dividing the King and Heir Apparent, using both as disguises to conceal his 
own ulterior motives. Napoleon also had a private score to settle with 
Godoy, for he more than suspected him of double-crossing his French 


paymaster in late 1806; during the uncertain weeks before Jena, the Prince 
of the Peace (believing that Napoleon was about to meet his match in the 
Prussian army) had openly intrigued against the French connection. 
Napoleon soon learned of this, and after his victory had expropriated a 
corps of 15,000 Spaniards for service under Bernadotte in North Germany 
as a guarantee of future Spanish cooperation and good faith. But now, he 
was determined to overthrow the unreliable Godoy and replace him with a 
man of his own choosing. The Emperor decided to use the Prince of the 
Asturias as his instrument. It was not that he felt the slightest respect for the 
lumpish, arrogant Ferdinand; “The King of Prussia is a paragon besides the 
Prince of the Asturias,” Napoleon incisively wrote to Talleyrand some time 
later. “He is indifferent to everything, very materialistic, eats four times a 
day and has no ideas about anything.”!4 However, he had one redeeming 
grace, an inveterate hatred for Godoy, and the heir to the throne was the one 
person in Spain who could give vent to his feelings with impunity. 


The crisis almost took place in late October 1807, when the King of Spain 
received proof (probably provided by Napoleon’s agents) that his son was 
intriguing behind his back and had him arrested for treason, but a 
reconciliation was effected before Napoleon could intervene. In any case, at 
that time Napoleon was busy in Paris and had decided to allow Godoy a 
little more rope by playing on his cupidity, and the Treaty of Fontainebleau 
followed. However, he felt certain that the moment for action was not far 
distant. As we have seen, the Emperor instructed Junot to spy out the lie of 
the land, and in January 1808, Marshal Moncey was similarly ordered “‘to 
send officers right and left to gather information with regard to the situation 
and the feeling of the country.” At the same time, the French press launched 
scathing attacks against Godoy, designed to worsen still further his relations 
with the Spanish “intelligentsia.” Tension slowly rose throughout February, 
as Napoleon accused Charles IV of bad faith regarding the proposed 
marriage of Ferdinand to Louise, the daughter of Lucien Bonaparte. 


“Family of Charles IV of Spain.” Goya refused to flatter his subjects in the 
conventional way, but painted people—however important—exactly as he 
saw them. Nevertheless, a measure of tact compelled him to depict one ugly 
princess with her face averted. 


Suddenly, on February 16, the mask was dropped and the French swung 
into action. Special parties of troops took possession of important positions 
still held by the Spaniards in several frontier towns. A combination of ruse 
and force was employed on all occasions. The incident at Pamplona was 
graphically described by Lieutenant de Castellane, serving on General 
Mouton’s staff. “The Spaniards did not wish to hand over the citadel to us; 
so a distribution of bread was ordered, and a working party called up under 
that pretext. The soldiers stopped on the drawbridge and began to snowball 
each other. The Spanish guards amused themselves watching; then, when it 
was impossible for them to raise the drawbridge a battalion suddenly 
emerged from the neighboring streets at a run, crossed the glacis and took 
over the citadel.”!> In similar fashion General Duhesme gained control of 
the castle at Barcelona on the 29th by persuading the Spanish governor to 
admit a convoy of French “wounded.” At a given signal, the blankets were 
whipped off the stretchers to reveal fully armed grenadiers. The forts at San 
Sebastien and Figueras also fell into French hands, and before the end of 
the month the French were in indisputed control of all the towns guarding 


the exits from the Pyrenean passes. Marshal Murat’s reinforcements were 
then able to pour over the mountains with complete impunity to join the 
forward detachments, and very soon there were 118,000 French troops on 
Spanish soil, comprising the full corps of Moncey, Duhesme and Dupont, 
supported by Bessiéres’ reserve. 


This open violation of Spanish territory coincided with a climax in the 
French press’s propaganda against Godoy. At first everything went 
extremely smoothly. The Royal Family hesitated, not quite certain what 
Napoleon’s move implied, for Charles had earlier requested the Emperor to 
intervene in his family troubles, and so, separately, had Ferdinand. Godoy 
fluctuated between offering defiance and counseling immediate flight, but 
in the end he persuaded the King to leave his capital and head for Cadiz, 
prior to transferring his Government to South America. The royal party only 
got as far as the town of Aranjuez; news of the planned defection had 
leaked from court circles, and an enfuriated crowd of citizens rose in 
rebellion on March 17 and proceeded to blockade the King and Godoy in 
the palace. These disturbances spread to Madrid and proved of the greatest 
assistance to the French army. Napoleon’s propagandists were not slow to 
ascribe his intervention to a neighborly desire to restore law and order, and 
Murat’s entry into the Spanish capital on the 24th was greeted by cheering 
crowds. The French rank and file still believed that they were on their way 
to the Barbary Coast. “We had no idea of our destination,” recorded 
Castelanne. “At headquarters they still spoke publicly of our embarkation 
for Ceuta.” 


Pauline Bonaparte, Princess Borghese (1780-1825)—Napoleons favorite 
but licentious sister 


However, the situation became increasingly complex, and Murat, “the 
Emperor’s Lieutenant in Spain,” soon found himself far beyond his depth. 
At the height of the Aranjuez disturbances, the old King had been 
frightened into signing a paper abdicating the throne in favor of his son 
Ferdinand. This news found favor in many parts of Spain, for the accession 
of Ferdinand VII would at least mean the eclipse of the notorious Godoy, 
and many hoped that the new king would prove capable of regenerating the 
corrupt society and freeing Spain from the trammels of its past. However, 
once the threat of popular violence had receded, Charles IV retracted his 
abdication and sent a fresh appeal to Napoleon, declaring that his 
renunciation of the throne had been wrung from him by force and was 
consequently invalid. This placed Murat in a quandary. Which ruler should 
he recognize? In the end he played safe and forbade his men to accord 
Ferdinand royal honors until further orders. In the meantime, however, 
Charles IV lived in abject fear of being kidnapped or poisoned. 


It was with some relief that the Prince of Berg learned that the Emperor was 
on his way to Bayonne. Napoleon had summoned the members of his 
family to a conference there; not the least of his troubles were caused by the 
independent and insubordinate attitudes of his own kith and kin, especially 
Louis, King of Holland, and the uncooperative Lucien, and it was partly in 
the hope of reordering his family affairs that the gathering of the Bonaparte 
clan had been ordained. Of course, the location was also well chosen for 
keeping in close touch with the development of events in Spain, and as it 
transpired the Bayonne conference was entirely dominated by Spanish 
affairs. It seemed that destiny was offering Napoleon a unique opportunity 
for using the current constitutional crisis in Spain to achieve his own ends. 
As a result, the Emperor graciously agreed to mediate in the Spanish 
dispute and separately summoned the contesting parties, Charles IV, 
Ferdinand and Godoy, to a series of meetings at Bayonne. The various 
parties reached the city between April 20 and 30. 


With the birds safely in the cage, Napoleon could choose between two 
alternatives. He might use the present opportunity to end forever the inept 
rule of the House of Bourbon in Spain and replace it by a regime of his own 
choosing; or he could set up Ferdinand, the popular idol, as a French 
puppet. Eventually he settled for the former course, mistakenly as it proved. 


The trap was cunningly laid and sprung. It was a comparatively simple 
matter to persuade the doddering old Charles IV to reaffirm his abdication 
secretly, but Ferdinand proved more obstinate and refused to restore the 
Spanish throne to his father as required by Napoleon’s plan. The Emperor 
worked on his obduracy with Machiavellian cunning, alternating the offer 
of large bribes with threats of his sharing the fate of the Duke of Enghien. 
Eventually Ferdinand gave way, and restored the throne to his Father (May 
6). Napoleon then promptly produced Charles’ abdication (signed in 
advance), which appointed the Emperor to supreme “caretaker” authority. 
The next day, Charles IV, his Queen and the inevitable Godoy, set out for 
gilded exile in France at Compiégne, while Ferdinand was sent off to 
harsher imprisonment at Valençay. It appeared that Napoleon had brought 
off a brilliant coup. “The old dynasty is worn out,” he asserted. “It is 
necessary for me to refashion the work of Louis XIV.”!° The whole of 
continental Europe now lay under his power. 


Although it appeared that the Pyrenees had indeed been eliminated, the 
choice of a successor to the Spanish Bourbons proved no easy task. Both 
Louis and Lucien rejected the offer of the throne, and in the end Napoleon 
decided that the lot must fall on Joseph. The erstwhile King of Naples 
obligingly though unwillingly agreed to change thrones, and on May 6, 
Napoleon signed a decree appointing “his dearly beloved brother, Joseph 
Napoleon, King of Naples and Sicily, to the Crowns of Spain and the 
Indies.” Two months later the Mediterranean vacancy was awarded to 
Joachim Murat, Grand Duke of Berg. The vain cavalry commander and 
imperial brother-in-law was frankly delighted with his elevation to a throne; 
the son of the Gascon innkeeper had come a long way in the eventful years 
of his military career. Thus Napoleon kept the crown of Naples “within the 
family.” 


As it transpired, Napoleon’s policy in Spain proved one of his greatest 
blunders. Nothing turned out as intended. From the beginning he entirely 
misjudged the problem with which he had to deal. He never appreciated 
how independent the Spanish people were of their government; he 
misjudged the extent of their pride, of the tenacity of their religious faith, of 
their loyalty to Ferdinand. He anticipated that they would accept the change 


of regime without demur; instead he soon found himself with a war of truly 
national proportions on his hands. 


“May 2, 1808,” by Goya. The Madrid mob rises against the French 
garrison and attacks the Mamelukes and Dragoons. 


“The Firing Party,” by Goya. The French shoot the alleged leaders of the 
revolt of May 2—the brutal side of French rule. 


There were warnings. As early as April I a rising took place against the 
French troops stationed at Madrid, but General Grouchy, the military 
governor, was able to restore order with little trouble. On May 2, however, 
there was a more serious repetition when Napoleon’s order for the arrest of 


the remaining members of the Royal Family became known in Madrid. A 
huge crowd gathered in the Puerta del Sol to prevent the extradition of Don 
Francis, and “in an instant the mob rushed to arms and began to massacre 
all isolated Frenchmen throughout the city.”!’ Captain Marbot, now aide- 
decamp to Marshal Murat, was sent off from headquarters to summon the 
bulk of Moncey’s troops from their camps outside Madrid, but he had to 
fight his way through the streets with his escort of dragoons and received a 
stiletto cut through the sleeve of his dolman in the process. Even when the 
dreaded Mamelukes of the Guard made their appearance, the rioting 
Spaniards refused to disperse until they had received a full-scale charge by 
a strong force of chasseurs and dragoons. It took three more hours to pacify 
the city, and by the time it was over at least 150 French soldiers lay dead, 
and perhaps three times as many Spaniards. Murat immediately imposed 
martial law on Madrid, sited batteries to sweep the main thoroughfares, and 
ordered courtmartial teams to seek out those responsible for the troubles. 
Day after day, the number of executions mounted, but the spirit of Spanish 
resistance continued to smolder just below the surface; the volcano was 
liable to re-erupt at any time. 


The lesson of this incident was that the Spanish people, much as they 
detested Godoy, loathed the foreigners even more. This basic fact Napoleon 
was slow to admit. He learned of the rising on the 5th, and at once increased 
his pressure on Ferdinand and the rest of the Royal Family in his 
determination to clear them from his path. As we have seen, he was 
successful in his endeavors, and a short while later, on Napoleon’s order, 
Murat bullied the weak Regency Junta at Madrid into offering Joseph the 
throne. Had Napoleon decided to set Ferdinand on his father’s throne as a 
French puppet, it is possible that much subsequent trouble might have been 
averted, but he chose to close his eyes to realities. “There was an 
insurrection at Madrid on 2nd May,” the Emperor calmly informed Jerome. 
“Two battalions of fusiliers of my Guard and four or five hundred cavalry 
put everything right,”!® and a little later he was still asserting that “Opinion 
in Spain is taking the direction I wish; law and order is everywhere 
restored.” Nothing could have been further from the truth, as the officers 
and men of his army were already discovering. Returning from Bayonne 
with dispatches for Murat, Marbot “found deep unrest in all the provinces I 
passed through, for they knew about the enforced abdication of Ferdinand 


VII, the people’s idol, and also knew that Napoleon intended to annex the 
Spanish throne; consequently an insurrection was being prepared 
everywhere.” Napoleon would soon find his illusions rudely shattered. 


Scarcely three weeks after the abortive insurrection in Madrid, spontaneous 
troubles broke out in widely separated parts of Spain, almost 
simultaneously. Between May 20 and 27, the pro-French governors of 
Badajoz, Cartagena and Cadiz were assassinated, and three provincial 
juntas., those of Valencia, the Asturias and Seville, began to raise armies of 
patriots, openly sending messages of defiance to Napoleon. By June 10, 
every province was arming. These widespread disturbances inconveniently 
coincided with a serious illness afflicting Napoleon’s “lieutenant in 
Spain’—the Grand Duke of Berg. Even more significantly, the junta of 
Seville appealed through the governor of Gibraltar for British assistance. 
Their request did not fall on deaf ears. By the end of June the British 
Cabinet had decided to send Sir Arthur Wellesley and an army to their aid 
and it was not long before the Royal Navy was giving practical evidence of 
its power to influence events in Spain. A squadron spirited away General La 
Romana’s Spanish Corps from Gothenburg under the very nosés of 
Bernadotte’s forces occupying North Germany and repatriated the 15,000 
regular troops to their motherland; then, in mid-July, French naval shipping 
in Cadiz was seized in another well-executed British operation. 


From the beginning, Napoleon underestimated the severity of the military 
task facing him. “If I thought it would cost me 80,000 men I would not 
attempt it, but it will cost me no more than 12,000,”!? he blandly asserted. 
Clearly, on occasion, delusion and false optimism were beginning to cloud 
his brilliant mind. Not only had he stirred up a hornet’s nest by offending 
Spanish pride and national susceptibilities; he had also afforded his most 
inveterate opponent, Great Britain, the chance of emerging from isolation, 
giving her soldiers the opportunity of fighting on the Continent not as an 
isolated raiding force but as an army surrounded by a friendly and 
fanatically Francophobic population. The combination of naval aid and the 
support of a disciplined and highly trained British army was to help convert 
a series of poorly coordinated and badly led Spanish risings into a serious 
war, destined to cost Napoleon the lives of a quarter of a million men. 


57 
BAILEN AND VIMIERO 


Although he tended to disregard the true gravity of the situation, Napoleon 
at least recognized that “soonest mended is soonest ended.” It is clear that at 
first the Emperor believed that the generals already on the spot could crush 
the revolts with small effort in a short space of time; he wrote to the Tsar 
from Bayonne on June 3 that “Spanish affairs will keep me here for another 
month.”2° His initial idea was to send out “flying columns” to seize the 
initiative and overawe the disaffected areas. “In this kind of war retrograde 
movements are never any good,” he advised Bessiéres on the 16th; “Such 
movements are dangerous enough in regular warfare; in a national rising 
they never should be employed.””! A few demonstrations of force should 
suffice to bring Spain to heel—just as they had served to keep the fellahin 
and Mamelukes in check ten years earlier in Egypt. 


By the end of May, the dispositions and strengths of the French troops in 
Spain were roughly as follows. The 80,000 men of the main French army 
were holding a narrow triangle of Spanish territory running from the bases 
of Pamplona and St. Sebastian to an apex at Toledo. Murat, though 
incapacitated by illness., had established headquarters at Madrid, with 
Marshal Moncey’s 30,000 troops in its immediate vicinity. Further south 
were the 24,000 men of General Dupont’s corps, stationed along the banks 
of the Upper Tagus. Well to the north of the Spanish capital were the forces 
of Marshal Bessiéres, 13,000 of them garrisoning Old Castille, and the 
remaining 12,000 (under General Verdier) occupying parts of Aragon. In 
addition to the main army, two formations were serving on detachment in 
more distant parts of the Peninsula; the first of these comprised Junot’s 
Army of Portugal, 25,000 strong, currently close to Lisbon; the second was 
made up of 13,000 troops under General Duhesme, operating in Catalonia 
from his base at Barcelona. In all, therefore, the French disposed of some 
120,000 men in Spain and Portugal. 


At first Napoleon thought that these forces would easily suffice to restore 
law and order. Most of the 100,000-strong Spanish Royal Army was widely 
scattered in provincial garrisons and patently unprepared for effective 
operations, although substantial concentrated forces, perhaps in the region 
Of 30,000 troops apiece, were stationed in both Galicia (under Blake and 
Cuesta) and Andalusia (under General Castafios); for the rest, Napoleon had 
no opinion whatsoever of local militias or popular levies. Accordingly 
Marshal Moncey was ordered to march on Valencia with 10,000 men, 
Dupont received instructions to lead a flying column of 13,000 troops to 
seize Seville and Cordoba and thence move on Cadiz, while Bessiéres was 
given the triple task of keeping the vital Madrid-Burgos-Bayonne highway 
under firm control, of mounting an expedition to seize Santander and thus 
secure the Biscayan coastline from the threat of any British sea-borne 
descent, and lastly of dispatching yet another column to occupy Saragossa. 


oad 


The Campaigns in Portugal and Spain, 1807-1809 


The Emperor was confident that the situation would rapidly be brought 
under control by these five flying columns. He also expected great things 
from Joseph personally, whose arrival in his kingdom, Napoleon 
confidently asserted to Talleyrand on June 9, “will bring about the 
dissipation of all these troubles, raise everybody’s spirits and lead to the 
universal reestablishment of law and order.”2? This, however, amounted to 
wishful thinking in the extreme. In the first place, the quality of Murat’s 
command left much to be desired; the bulk of the French forces in the 
Peninsula were made up of raw conscripts and allied detachments with little 
or no experience of war, the only real veterans being with Junot in Portugal. 


Secondly, many of the French battalions were ad hoc composite units made 
up of drafts from numbers of line regiments. Such formations developed 
little esprit de corps and proved difficult to administer, and these drawbacks 
inevitably affected their fighting performance. Thirdly, the nature of the 
terrain would make truly effective operations extremely difficult. The entire 
country was intersected by steep mountain ranges where roads were 
virtually nonexistent, much of the countryside was practically barren, and 
the whole terrain was more suited for guerilla than regular warfare. 
Consequently the first French effort ended in dismal failure. Moncey failed 
to take Valencia, and was forced to retire on Madrid albeit scattering several 
detachments of General Cervellon’s 17,000-strong Army of Valencia on his 
way back. Dupont successfully occupied Cordoba, but was soon compelled 
to evacuate it and fall back to Andujar. Bessiéres, after experiencing popular 
risings in every town he occupied, decided to abandon his march on 
Santander. Finally, the new revolt of the province of Aragon under the 
leadership of the brothers Palafox unexpectedly entailed a full-scale siege 
of Saragossa by General Verdier and 8,000 men. By the end of June even 
Napoleon was forced to admit that his initial, rather casual strategy had 
proved useless; the numbers of the rebels had greatly increased, and none of 
his columns had achieved their objectives. He admitted as much when he 
wrote to General Savary, who had taken over temporary command of the 
French forces in Spain from June 18, ten days before Murat’s departure for 
Naples, that “in civil war every important point must be occupied; it is not 
enough to march in every direction.”2> Spain was clearly not to be pacified 
by “police” actions alone. 


Thus Napoleon was forced to think again and devise a new scheme of 
operations. He found it hard to believe that the patriot armies, “led by 
monks,” were successfully resisting the vaunted French forces and their 
experienced commanders, but it appeared that the combination of Spanish 
pride and patriotism was an effective substitute for more sophisticated 
military qualities. In a lengthy note to Joseph, Napoleon described the 
strengths and positions of the French corps presently serving in Spain, and 
outlined a new strategy, giving a clear list of military priorities for the 
conduct of the campaign. “The object of all our efforts must be to hold 
Madrid—everything is there.” Bessiéres in Galicia was accordingly to 
receive full priority for a new drive on Leon and Santander—for it was only 


from the Biscay area that the French army’s communications running from 
Madrid to Bayonne could be seriously threatened. The possibility of a 
British landing at Ferrol or Santander could not be entirely ruled out. Next, 
General Dupont, operating in Andalusia with barely 13,000 under 
command, was to receive as much support as possible, for Napoleon felt 
that the severest opposition to Joseph’s rule would be encountered in the 
traditionalist Andalusian provinces. For the rest, every possible effort was to 
be made to capture Saragossa, and, last in order of importance, Valencia 
was to be subdued. 


Hardly had this plan been transmitted through Savary to the generals at the 
front than its order of priorities was altered. For, at the very outset of the 
new phase of the campaign, Marshal Bessiéres suddenly achieved a 
considerable success at the battle of Medina del Rio Seco over Generals 
Cuesta and Blake and the local patriot armies of Castille and Galicia. On 
July 14, parts of the divisions of Generals Mouton and Merle, totaling 
between them 12,000 men, successfully stormed an entrenched position on 
the top of a gentle slope defended by 24,000 Spaniards. It was a hot fight 
while it lasted, but in the end Blake’s Army of Galicia was swept away in 
full rout, largely because General Cuesta refused to commit the bulk of his 
Castillians (6,500 strong) to the fight. The blood of the French troops was 
by now thoroughly aroused. “Our men did not want to take any prisoners,” 
recalled Castelanne. “They said, ‘These men are brigands—they kill us 
when we march alone.’”2> The Spanish struggle was already assuming its 
dark undertone of atrocity and counteratrocity. The fleeing Spaniards were 
not followed up on this occasion, however, the French preferring to sack the 
town of Medina for the sake of a little loot. However within a few days they 
had occupied Zamora, Benavente and Leon. 


News of this welcome victory induced Napoleon to adjust his master plan. 
It was now safe for Joseph to proceed directly to Madrid, there to mount the 
steps of his waiting throne. As Galicia and much of the Biscayan coastline 
were now Safely in Bessiéres’ hands, more priority could be accorded to 
General Dupont’s attack in Andalusia. “Under the present conditions,” 
wrote the Emperor, “General Dupont is the most important of all.... If the 
enemy succeeds in holding the defiles of the Sierra Morena it will be 
difficult to chase him out of them; it is consequently necessary to reinforce 


Dupont to a strength of 25,000 men...” Earlier in the same document 
Napoleon asserted that “If Marshal Bessiéres has been able to beat the 
Army of Galicia with few casualties and small effort, less than 8,000 troops 
being engaged, there can be no doubt that with 20,000 men General Dupont 
will be able to overthrow everybody he meets.”° He was to be unpleasantly 
surprised; disaster lurked close ahead. 


General Dupont, a soldier of great experience with a distinguished record as 
a divisional commander in both the Austerlitz and Friedland campaigns, did 
not wholly share his master’s optimistic forecast of the outcome of affairs in 
Andalusia. Despite the fact that he was soon to be reinforced to a strength 
of about 23,000 men by the arrival of Vedel’s division, the quality of his 
command left a great deal to be desired, consisting as it did of 
inexperienced conscripts with little idea of war. He was also disturbed by 
the furor aroused by the sacking of Cordoba by his men, for the whole 
province had instantly rushed to arms, and General Castaños’ 30,000 strong 
“Army of Andalusia” was soon receiving massive support from the 
peasantry. Furthermore, General Savary proved extremely dilatory in 
releasing reinforcements: in the end Vedel materialized, but not the division 
of General Frére. However, instead of adopting the wise course of retiring 
to the safety offered by the passes of the Sierra Morena, General Dupont 
continued to linger indecisively in the plain of Andujar, unwilling to admit 
the failure of his mission to pacify Cordoba and Seville. This proved his 
undoing. Very soon his communications with Madrid were placed in hazard, 
and an anxious Dupont at last ordered his formations to retrace their steps 
towards the passes and safety. The retreat only progressed slowly, however, 
for the French were encumbered with 500 wagons of loot and 1,200 sick. 


Then, alarmed by a report that a Spanish force was already holding the road 
through the Sierra Morena, Dupont took the fatal step of detaching General 
Vedel with 10,000 men, ordering him to march ahead of the main body to 
reopen the road at any cost. As a result a 30-mile gap developed between 
the two French contingents on the 18th. This was the moment Castaños and 
his considerable army of regulars and patriots had been waiting for. On July 
19, they swept forward against the disunited French forces and, by seizing 
the town of Bailen, succeeded in interposing 17,000 men and 16 guns under 
General Redding between Dupont and the distant Vedel. At the same time, 


Castaños closed in upon the French rear guard from the direction of 
Andujar. Dupont was fairly trapped; urgent messages were sent off to recall 
the distant Vedel to the rescue. 


Five times that day General Dupont ordered his 13,000 troops forward in 
attempts to reopen the road through Bailen, but his attacks were too 
piecemeal to secure success, and Redding held grimly onto his positions. It 
appears that Dupont intended to make still further efforts to break out, but 
the condition of his conscripts was so bad and their morale so shaky (a 
brigade of Swiss mercenaries deserted to Castafios), that he decided to call 
off further frontal attacks and instead sue for an armistice. Following a 
preliminary ceasefire, negotiations proceeded for two days, and at one point 
were almost broken off when General Vedel made a tardy reappearance late 
on the 19th from the north in answer to his superior’s summons and 
repulsed Redding’s rear guard; unfortunately Vedel was no hero, and he 
later pulled his men back instead of trying to fight his way through 
Redding’s troops to rescue his encircled compatriots. The talks were 
accordingly resumed, but Dupont’s force was rapidly running out of food 
and water and the ultimate issue could not be long delayed. Vedel almost 
escaped to the Sierra Morena during the night of the I9th-20th, but then 
cravenly returned to Bailen to lay down his arms with his compatriots. At 
length on July 21, Dupont agreed to surrender both his own men and those 
of Vedel’s force in return for guaranteed repatriation. Two days later the 
famous Convention of Bailen became effective, and 18,000 French 
conscripts became prisoners of war. The senior officers were granted parole. 


This was an historic occasion; news of it spread like wildfire throughout 
Spain and then all Europe. It was the first time since 1801 that a sizeable 
French force had laid down its arms, and the legend of French invincibility 
underwent a severe shaking. Everywhere anti-French elements drew fresh 
inspiration from the tidings. The Pope published an open denunciation of 
Napoleon; Prussian patriots were heartened; and, most significantly of all, 
the Austrian war party began to secure the support of the Emperor Francis 
for a renewed challenge to the French Empire. 


Not surprisingly, Napoleon was both furious and dismayed when he heard 
of Dupont’s disaster. “I send you these reports for your eyes only,” he wrote 


to his war minister on August 3; “Read them map in hand and you will 
agree that there has never been anything so stupid, so foolish or so 
cowardly since the world began.... It is perfectly clear from Dupont’s own 
report that everything was the result of the most inconceivable incapacity 
on his part. He seemed to do well enough as a divisional commander, but he 
has done horribly as commander in chief....”2/ Such conduct could not be 
forgiven. In due course Dupont was imprisoned for the duration of the war, 
and Vedel also underwent a period of confinement. 


In all justice, however, both Napoleon and Savary should be made to share 
the responsibility for the disaster. Dupont’s force, even after Vedel’s 
reinforcement, was patently too weak and inexperienced for the conquest of 
so vast and hostile an area as Andalusia, and this was indubitably the fault 
of the Emperor’s persistent underestimation of the true situation. Dupont 
can obviously be criticized for delaying at Andujar until 1t was too late and 
then deliberately dividing his command in the proximity of a numerically 
superior enemy, while Vedel’s slowness in returning to the main body, the 
ineffectiveness of his operations when he had actually reached the scene 
and his failure to make good his escape when occasion offered, are equally 
reprehensible. Nor can there be any excuse for Dupont’s amazing conduct 
in including Vedel’s force in his own capitulation, for the road to Madrid lay 
open behind his subordinate, and at least these 10,000 troops should have 
been salvaged from the wreck. 


Nevertheless, there was no need for Napoleon to prosecute a ruthless 
vendetta against the few survivors of the incident. Only a handful ever saw 
France again, for the Spaniards dishonored their agreement to repatriate 
Dupont’s forces. One who did make his way back was General Legendre, 
Dupont’s chief of staff. In January 1809, this officer had the misfortune to 
attract Napoleon’s attention during a large review at Valladolid; the parade 
was thereupon halted while the Emperor delivered a withering rebuke to 
Legendre before ordering him off the parade ground in full view of the 
assembled troops. The hapless officer bore little ultimate responsibility for 
his superior’s decision, but Napoleon ruthlessly made a public scapegoat of 
him to ease his own conscience. 


For several weeks after Bailen, it seemed that nothing could go right for the 
French in Spain. King Joseph lost little time in evacuating Madrid (he had 
only reached his Spanish capital on July 20) and retired northward along the 
road to Burgos, which Bessiéres’ earlier success against Blake had 
mercifully left secure. Napoleon ordered his brother to stand on the Douro 
river line, but Joseph and Savary continued back to the Ebro. “Well, Mr. 
General, you certainly bring me some fine news,” snapped the Emperor to 
Matthieu Dumas, Joseph’s unenvied emissary. “Can you tell me why the 
King of Spain has only been able to find a safe position behind the Ebro? 
Was he really so hard pressed that he could not halt on the Douro? To 
recross both rivers is tantamount to evacuating Spain!” Nor was this 
precipitate withdrawal the sole result of Dupont’s capitulation on August 
13. General Verdier was compelled to call off the siege of Saragossa where 
the intrepid Palafox had defied every French attempt to crush the city’s 
spirit since June 15, and in neighboring Catalonia, General Duhesme found 
his troops repulsed at Gerona and then blockaded within the walls of 
Barcelona for the space of four long months. Well might Dumas reflect that 
“The unhappy business of Bailen ... had, in the space of a few days, 
changed the position of the French army, animated the nationalist and anti- 
French factions, and disconcerted all the Emperor’s plans.” 


There remained one more blow to fall, however, destined to shake the 
Emperor’s equanimity even further. In far-off Portugal, General Junot had 
at first proved quite capable of holding down the country but only by 
dispersing his army in small policing detachments. Then, early in August, 
came the landing of Sir Arthur Wellesley and some 9,000 British troops at 
Mondego Bay. At first this new development received scant notice from the 
preoccupied French commanders, but within a few weeks the British army 
made its presence very much felt. After being reinforced by a new division 
to a strength of 14,000 men, Wellesley marched on Lisbon and, between 
August 15 and 21, proceeded to inflict two checks and one full-scale defeat 
on Junot’s badly deployed forces. Napoleon’s favorite aide made the classic 
error of committing his forces into action against the redcoats and their 
allies in piecemeal detachments. The British therefore succeeded in driving 
off small bodies of French at Obidos and Roliça—though at the latter only 
after a very stiff fight—and then followed this up by routing General Junot 
and 13,000 men near Vimiero, inflicting 2,000 casualties and capturing 13 


guns. Faced by the discouraging prospect of renewing the battle or being 
besieged within the walls of hostile Lisbon, Junot asked for an armistice, 
and the aged and incompetent Generals Dalrymple and Burrard, newly 
arrived from England to take over the command of the British expedition 
from the brilliant but youthful Wellesley, delightedly agreed to arrange the 
repatriation of Junot, 26,000 men, their weapons, equipment and loot in 
return for a complete evacuation of Portugal. By the so-called Convention 
of Cintra (signed on August 22), the French undoubtedly secured very 
favorable terms, and so thought the British Government, which shortly 
afterward recalled Dalrymple and Burrard to account for their unjustifiable 
leniency before a court of enquiry. 


Nevertheless, this abrupt liberation of Portugal at least served to strengthen 
the impression of French weakness first made by the disaster at Bailen, and 
in its turn the news of the new rebuff to Napoleon’s ambitions was hailed 
with general delight throughout much of Europe. The Vimiero episode was 
also of significance on two other counts. For the first time since 1794, the 
British Government had decided to commit a sizeable force to a full-scale 
continental campaign, abandoning, on the insistence of Castlereagh and 
Canning, its previous ineffective policy of small-scale, colony-grabbing 
raids. Over most of the next six years the presence of the British army in the 
Peninsula was to prove a most important factor in sustaining Spanish and 
Portuguese popular resistance against the French and thus imposing a 
ceaseless drain on French resources. Secondly, the battle of Vimiero 
demonstrated that British linear tactics, properly handled, could prove more 
than a match for the vaunted French attack in column by using reverse slope 
positions and screens of light infantry to conceal the main positions. 


The combination of these setbacks in Spain and Portugal—almost a third of 
his army in the Peninsula were now casualties or in the process of being 
repatriated to France—forced Napoleon into taking two very important 
decisions. It had at last been brought home to him that the war could only 
be won by transferring veteran forces from Germany to stiffen the shaken 
and much-reduced Army of Spain, and by his own personal intervention at 
their head. “I see that everybody have lost their heads since the infamous 
capitulation of Bailen,” he remarked. “I realize that I must go there myself 
to get the machine working again.”2° Accordingly, he issued preliminary 


orders for the transfer of the corps of Victor, Mortier and Ney from the Elbe 
to the Pyrenees, and set about clearing his own hands of outstanding 
business ready for a personally directed campaign in Spain. He would 
probably have been wiser to cut his losses by deciding to restrict his 
Spanish venture to a permanent occupation of the Ebro line and the country 
to its north, but such an admission of political and strategic defeat was out 
of the question for a tyrant; Napoleon’s personal pride and international 
reputation were already too much involved in the Iberian struggle. 
Typically, he tried to blame his difficulties on Great Britain. “The hideous 
leopard contaminates by its very presence the peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal,” he grandiloquently proclaimed to his army. “Let us carry our 
victorious eagles to the Pillars of Hercules....”>! 


Some time would have to elapse, however, before Napoleon could open the 
new campaign. With little more than the province of Navarre and the city of 
Barcelona remaining in French hands by early September, there was no 
doubt that the French forces in the Peninsula were in a state of near total 
eclipse, and strategically committed to the defensive for the immediate 
future. The Emperor accordingly devised a temporary stopgap plan of 
operations, devised to win sufficient time for the completion of his 
preparations and transfers. 


It was particularly vital that Navarre should remain firmly under French 
control as a bridgehead ready to receive the reinforcements on their arrival 
from Germany, and also that Barcelona should continue to hold out on the 
extreme left. To ensure the safety of Navarre, therefore, Joseph was ordered 
to place 16,000 men at both Tudela and Burgos and to mass the remainder 
in reserve around Logroño, “ready to act on the offensive on either wing.” 
This was a straightforward application of Napoleon’s master strategy for 
dealing with an unfavorable situation, but it found neither comprehension 
nor favor among the shamefaced commanders in Spain. King Joseph and 
Marshal Jourdan (his principal military advisor)—stung by Napoleon’s 
rebukes—lost little time in suggesting an alternative strategy, a madcap 
scheme involving a direct advance on Madrid, heedless of the peril to their 
communications, taking on all comers. Napoleon immediately vetoed this 
ludicrous suggestion, but it proved to him how vital was his presence in 
Spain not only to defeat the Allies but also to keep his subordinates on a 


short leash. To date, the use of remote control for campaign direction had 
demonstrably been a failure, and if victory was to be gained, both the 
master’s brain and hand would have to be brought fully to bear, the sooner 
the better. 


If Napoleon was anxious lest his chief subordinates might engage in a 
premature counteroffensive and thus compromise the security of Navarre, 
he was equally worried lest Barcelona, with its garrison of 10,000 men 
under General Duhesme, should succumb to Spanish pressure and thus 
emperil the entire left flank and rear of the main Ebro position. For 
although Marshal Ney, that trustworthy fire-eater, was soon on the Spanish 
scene, it would still be several weeks before the French reinforcements 
could appear in sufficient numbers to redress the generally unfavorable 
situation. Fortunately for Napoleon, however, there was hardly a trace of 
coordination in the Spanish war effort; the regional juntas were almost as 
hostile toward one another as to the French, and basic disunity equally 
affected their armies. As a result, no effective attempt was made to exploit 
the considerable successes of July and August, and the French were 
afforded a much needed breathing space. Even the 20,000-strong British 
army was in no position to undertake an immediate offensive; throughout 
September the hesitant Dalrymple refused to move from Lisbon until he 
received specific orders from London, and thereafter General Sir John 
Moore (appointed to the command in Sir Hugh’s place on October 6) was to 
find himself delayed by logistical problems and unreliable allies for a 
further considerable period,. As a result of these timeconsuming and 
damaging allied preoccupations, Napoleon was afforded more than enough 
time to complete the preparations—both military and diplomatic—for his 
devastating counter stroke. 


58 
HARD BARGAINING AT ERFURT 


Before he could depart for the Iberian front, Napoleon needed to take steps 
to ensure the continued quiescence of Central, Eastern and Southern Europe 
during his absence from the center of continental affairs. The Emperor was 
fully aware of the way in which the Spanish, German and Polish problems 
were closely intertwined, and it was equally clear to him that the only 
means of ensuring a satisfactory maintenance of the general status quo on 
the Continent was a strengthened alliance with the Tsar. In addition to the 
Imperial Guard, in 1808 the French army consisted of 113 line and 32 light 
infantry regiments, or a total of 417 battalions comprising some 350,280 
men; the French cavalry was divided amongst 80 regiments, totaling 320 
squadrons or 48,000 troopers. The artillery trains could provide some 1,000 
cannon for use in the field, or a proportion of approximately two guns to 
every thousand men (of all arms). This might, taken together, appear to 
constitute a formidable array, but as Napoleon was planning to transfer 
almost 100,000 of his best troops to the distant Spanish front (which was 
already absorbing about 120,000 men of the second line), he was left with 
only a weakened force (perhaps 150,000 in all) to watch over all his other 
European interests, stretching from Poland to Prussia, from Bavaria to 
Dalmatia, from metropolitan France and the Netherlands to Italy. It was true 
that certain of his allies were in a position to provide a reasonable degree of 
support, but in general terms the Emperor felt he needed the military 
backing of the Russian army to ensure the safe maintenance of his Pax 
Romana. 


Since the triumph of Tilsit, however, Franco-Russian relations had 
deteriorated considerably. Although Russia was by this time an active 
member of the Continental System, many anti-Gallic pressures were again 
being exerted upon the impressionable Alexander, not the least being that of 
his mother, the redoubtable Dowager Empress. Several points of friction 
also served to weaken the alliance of the two great continental powers. The 


abrupt closure of the Russian timber trade with Great Britain severely 
damaged the Russian economy, while the Tsar soon felt he had good reason 
to suspect Napoleon’s intentions vis-à-vis Turkey and the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw; in addition, Russian strategists disliked the continued presence of 
French garrisons as far east as the River Oder. However, Alexander did not 
yet feel strong enough to admit that the French alliance had been a mistake. 
It was very dangerous for a Tsar of All the Russias to admit human 
fallibility, for only the womenfolk of the House of Romanov died in their 
beds; a silk scarf tied round the neck or a dozen swords through the ribs had 
been the fate of several of Alexander’s immediate forebears, assassination 
being the standard penalty for errors of judgment. 


For his part, Napoleon had always been adamant that Russian influence 
should be excluded from the Mediterranean area, hence his refusal to 
countenance the notion of Russian possession of Constantinople and his 
unwillingness to see the extension of the Tsar’s influence in the Balkans. 
Consequently, he had repeatedly attempted to divert Alexander’s 
expansionist ambitions toward Finland and Sweden. However, after 
receiving news of Bailen, and being aware of the progressing Austrian 
rearmament, the French Emperor was forced to seek at almost any cost a 
full conciliation with Alexander and some sort of settlement with Prussia in 
order to free his hands for his Iberian adventure. For some considerable 
time preliminary negotiations for a meeting with the Tsar had been in hand, 
but it was only in late September 1808 that the two despots actually met at 
the city of Erfurt to discuss the state of Europe and try to settle outstanding 
issues. 


Despite its superficial glamor, the meeting was very different from that of 
Tilsit. Both sides were aware on this occasion that Russia held the overall 
advantage from the very outset, and Napoleon’s negotiating position was 
indubitably adversely affected by the repercussions of Bailen and Cintra. 
The French were no longer in a position to dictate their terms concerning 
Constantinople, Turkey, Prussia and Austria; Napoleon’s position was 
practically that of a suppliant seeking the favors of the Tsar. As Napoleon 
saw it, only Russia could guarantee the peace of Central Europe under the 
prevailing circumstances, and Alexander was well aware of the strength of 
his bargaining position. The “Little Father” lost no time in making the most 


of his opportunity. If France wanted Russia to guarantee Austria’s future 
good behavior, she would have to pay for it in the form of important 
concessions in southeastern Europe, and a considerable reduction in 
Prussia’s crippling war indemnity. 


Napoleon spared no pains in attempting to impress Alexander with French 
magnificence and the apparent extent of the Empire’s powers. Hosts of 
subservient German princelings were summoned to “decorate” the 
conference, and great stress was laid upon cultural activities and 
entertainments; even the great Goethe was imported for the occasion. The 
two Emperors reached Erfurt simultaneously on September 27, and a full 
program of receptions and spectacles immediately began. Napoleon clearly 
hoped to disguise the basic weakness of his position beneath a facade of 
splendor; all being well, Alexander was to be dazzled into compliance with 
French wishes. 


In the event, the task proved even harder than anticipated. When it came to 
the real work of the conference table, neither side was prepared to concede 
a great deal. For a time it appeared that deadlock was inevitable; the issues 
of Constantinople, Austrian rearmament and garrisons on the Oder seemed 
impossible to solve. Napoleon, in turn, vainly tried to charm, cajole and 
threaten his fellow potentate into a more compliant mood, but Alexander, 
fortified by secret information supplied by Talleyrand, who wished to see 
Napoleon brought to his senses, remained politely adamant. 


After two weeks of exhaustive haggling, a form of compromise was at last 
reached, on balance, to Russia’s advantage. Napoleon unwillingly agreed to 
permit Russian occupation of the Balkan states of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
although the actual takeover was to be postponed lest the Sultan should 
make common cause with Great Britain at the present inconvenient time. 
Napoleon also confirmed Russian gains in Finland and agreed that he would 
take no part in any future war between Russia and Turkey. The question of 
Constantinople, however, was firmly shelved, and the French refused to 
heed most of the Tsar’s pleas on behalf of Prussia. Nevertheless, 20 millions 
were struck off her war indemnity. On the Russian side, Alexander agreed 
to countenance Napoleon’s intentions toward Spain, and, “in the case of 
Austria declaring war against France, the Emperor of Russia undertakes to 


denounce Austria and to make common cause with France. ...”32 This was a 
vague enough stipulation, but it was the best Napoleon could extract from 
his ally and he had to be satisfied with it. These terms were incorporated in 
a Convention signed by the respective parties on October 12. The final 
proceedings at Erfurt consisted of another joint appeal to King George III 
calling for reopened negotiations for a general pacification, but this was 
little more than a formality designed to impress European opinion with 
Napoleon’s unquestionable love of peace. Thus the Franco-Russian alliance 
survived the meeting, but the real issues at variance between the two 
powers were left unsettled. Nevertheless, Napoleon at last felt secure 
enough to turn all his attention towards the “Spanish ulcer.” Only time 
would show that his confidence in Alexander was misplaced. 


59 
IMPERIAL INTERVENTION 


As the long columns of Napoleon’s veterans hastened across Germany and 
France toward their rendezvous at Bayonne, the leaders of the Spanish 
insurrection were making belated and ineffective attempts to set their house 
in order. On September 25, the so-called Supreme Junta met at Madrid to 
determine an overall policy, but from the beginning the particularist 
interests of the provincial representatives made even the pretense of 
centralized government a travesty. The thirty-five delegates spent day after 
day arguing abstract constitutional issues, but no attempt was made to 
appoint an overall commander in chief over the Spanish armies. Instead, the 
Supreme Junta continued to communicate separately with the captains- 
general of the provincial armies, and this led to considerable confusion and 
even worse coordination. For the most part, these military dignitaries were 
of small caliber as field commanders. General Castaños was probably 
potentially the ablest—an experienced soldier who had held high command 
under the Bourbons—but he was first and foremost a proud and aristocratic 
Castillian with little sympathy for the concept of “popular armies.” Another 
commander who had belonged to the “old regime” was La Romana, a 
capable though hardly brilliant officer, presently commanding the Spanish 
corps in the process of being repatriated from North Germany by the Royal 
Navy. General Galluzzo, captain general of Estremadura, was a crusty old 
“political soldier” with little liking for the new juntas; he also bore an 
unenviable reputation for continuing to extract wartime contributions from 
the Portuguese long after the publication of the Convention of Cintra, which 
had officially brought hostilities to a close. General Vives, captain general 
of Palma, was an aged, overcautious, Anglophobic booby. 


Among the younger soldiers, there were perhaps rather more signs of 
genuine talent. Foremost among these was General Blake, a young and 
gifted soldier of fortune of Irish extraction; he had been only a colonel on 
the Dos Mayo, but had subsequently been selected for the post of captain- 


general of the Province of Galicia. A worthy soldier of fair ability, 
unusually strict and energetic for a Spanish general, unquestionably brave 
and above all approachable, Blake’s greatest drawback was a tendency to ill 
fortune in the field. Joseph Palafox, captain-general of Aragon, was the 
second son of a local nobleman, aged twenty-eight years; he was more the 
courtier than the soldier, and had no military experience whatsoever when 
he was called to command, but he had subsequently shown a fanaticism and 
courage during the first siege of Saragossa which made him something of a 
legend. Then there was General Theodoro Redding, originally a divisional 
commander under Castafios, who had risen to fame and high command in 
the Catalan army after the famous episode of Bailen. Thus the Supreme 
Junta controlled a very mixed bag of commanders, but at least they had the 
sense to sack the hopelessly proud Gregorio de la Cuesta, the villain of 
Medina del Rio Seco, who openly refused to accept the authority of the 
juntas. Nevertheless, these many generals could not produce much in the 
way of an army between them. By the end of October there were hardly 
more than 110,000 Spanish troops facing the 75,000 French along the Ebro 
line, and the only reinforcement of note since July had been the arrival at 
Santander of General La Romana’s 10,000 men by courtesy of the Royal 
Navy. 


Under such conditions of confusion and lethargy, there is little wonder that 
the positioning of the Spanish forces and the plans for their employment left 
a great deal to be desired. The Supreme Junta could call on the services of 
some half dozen provincial armies, but only three were of any size. By late 
October, General Blake was in command of some 43,000 Galicians and 
Asturians on the left of the Spanish line, but only 32,000 of these were at 
the front in the general vicinity of Reynosa, the remainder being retained at 
Astorga. At the same period, the Army of the Center, led by General 
Castaños, enjoyed a front-line strength of 31,000 foot and 3,000 horse, and 
was drawn up to the south and east of Logroño. The right wing consisted of 
General Joseph Palafox’s Army of Aragon, comprising on paper a force of 
42,000 men, but in fact less than 25,000 of these were actually available for 
operations along the frontiers of their native province, and very soon 4,000 
would be detached and sent eastwards to take part in the siege of Barcelona. 
Two other smaller armies complete the list of Spanish front-line formations. 
In the general vicinity of Burgos were stationed the 12,000 infantry and 


1,000 cavalry of General Galluzzo’s Army of Estremadura, while away in 
Catalonia was another force of some 20,000 men under General Vives, 
conducting the siege of Barcelona. Thus the Central Junta disposed of 
approximately 125,000 troops in the first line. 


There were also considerable second line and reserve formations behind the 
main front. The Army of Granada (15,000 strong) was marching toward 
Barcelona led by General Redding, and an Army of Reserve was in slow 
process of formation at Madrid, made up of rear units of the armies of 
Andalusia and Estremadura to the number of perhaps 13,000 men. Scattered 
Galician, Asturian and more Estremaduran reserves account for a further 
13,500, most of them situated in scattered garrisons. At Saragossa were 
massed at least 22,000 Aragonese, Murcians and Valencians, mostly 
untrained militia, while away in the south were a further 13,000 reserves in 
Andalusia. Including various other minor detachments, it can be said that 
the Spanish second line troops amounted to a further 80,000 men. In all, 
therefore, perhaps 200,000 Spaniards belonged to recognizable formations, 
but this figure does not take into account large numbers of partisans and 
guerillas operating independently behind the French lines. 


In addition to these native Spanish forces, by mid-October Sir John Moore 
was painfully making his way northward from Lisbon at the head of 20,000 
British troops (leaving 10,000 more to safeguard Portugal). Of all the Allied 
generals in the Peninsula at this time there can be no doubt that Moore was 
the ablest. Aged 47, his promotion to command of Britain’s only field army 
had been delayed for political reasons, but his reputation as a trainer of 
troops and commander in battle was already unequaled. After distinguished 
service in many parts of the globe, he had more recently served in the 
Helder and Egyptian campaigns of 1798 and 1800-01 and the strange 
operations in the Baltic in 1808. During the critical days when Britain was 
awaiting Napoleon’s impending invasion, Moore had trained up a division 
of light infantry at Shorncliffe near Dover on new principles. Dissatisfied 
with the rigid “mechanical” approach of many British generals to questions 
of tactical application, he had insisted on instilling a high sense of personal 
responsibility into officers and men alike, training the rank and file to think 
and fight as individuals rather than as mere members of a military machine. 
To technical improvements—better shooting and a tough though 


enlightened approach to discipline—Sir John added a great gift for 
administration. Under his eagle eye, the men were well cared for, and woe 
betide the officer who neglected his duty. All in all, he was a conscientious 
officer with a full knowledge of his profession. 


However, in October 1808 Moore was still an unknown quantity as an 
independent army commander and it was to be some little time before he 
found his feet amid the unfamiliar and baffling surroundings of Portugal 
and Spain. His orders from the British Government were to join up with 
General Baird’s division of 12,000 reinforcements (presently on their way 
by sea from England to Corunna) in the general vicinity of Valladolid 
before undertaking operations in support of the Spanish armies in the 
Castillian plain as occasion offered. Difficulties of supply, inadequate 
transport, poor roads and chronic Spanish liaison were, however, destined 
to delay Moore’s effectual entry into the Spanish campaign until the first 
week of December. At the very outset, a glaring miscalculation on the part 
of his staff and their local advisors resulted in Moore’s guns, trains and 
scanty cavalry being sent off under General Hope from Lisbon toward 
Salamanca along a circuitous 380-mile route through Elvas, Badajoz, 
Talavera and Escurial, in the mistaken belief that the more direct road 
through Coimbra (followed by the rest of the army) was wholly unsuitable 
for heavy equipment. As a result the guns had to travel a full 130 miles 
further than the infantry columns. It was not to be until December 3 that the 
last components of Moore’s own army succeeded in reaching the 
rendezvous near Salamanca, although the commander in chief and his 
infantry had reached the city as early as November 13. Even as late as the 
first week in December there was still no sign of General Baird’s column. 
That unfortunate officer had arrived in transports off Corunna on October 
13, but owing to the intransigence of the local Spanish authorities he was 
permitted to land only on the 26th. Once Baird was ashore his troubles 
really began. Despite grandiloquent promises, no transport had been 
provided for his stores, nor were adequate food supplies made available for 
his men. As a result the secondary British force only managed to make its 
way as far as Astorga by November 22, and was still a full 100 miles away 
from Moore at Salamanca three weeks later. To all intents and purposes, 
therefore, the French had little cause to concern themselves about the 
British until mid-December. Even then, as we shall see, they had only the 


very vaguest idea of Moore’s whereabouts or intentions. Nevertheless, 
despite the chronic inadequacies of the commissariat service and of its 
allies, the British army was destined to play an important part in 
determining the final outcome of Napoleon’s campaign of 1808, and the 
Emperor himself would in due course be moved to pay tribute to Moore’s 
abilities. Long before Sir John could intervene in the struggle, however, the 
ludicrous incapacities of the Spanish strategists had resulted in the 
successive defeat and scattering of all their forces in the field. 


The plan of campaign evolved by the Spanish generals was, from the very 
start, riddled with inconsistencies and dangerous strategical errors. The 
scheme that emerged from lengthy consultations envisaged a double 
envelopment of the French forces from east and west, designed to cut the 
French off from their Pyrenean lifelines. Blake was to press eastward from 
Reynosa toward Bilbao along the Biscay coast while Castaños and Palafox 
swept forward in the general direction of Caparrosa and Pamplona to turn 
Moncey’s flank, leaving a slim force to contain Ney and Bessières in the 
center near Burgos. At the same time, the siege of Barcelona was to be 
pressed forward and brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 


In making these decisions, three basic mistakes were committed. In the first 
place, no provision was made for a centralized command capable of 
coordinating the various thrusts. Castafios had some makings of a good 
soldier, but he held no authority over his fellow captain-generals. Secondly, 
a large gap was deliberately allowed to develop between Blake’s western 
army and the forces of Castafios and Palafox away to the east, the only 
troops available for the protection of this intervening area being the weak 
Army of Estremadura at Burgos (at least, until Sir John Moore could make 
his presence felt). Thirdly, an altogether disproportionate number of first 
and second line troops were under orders to head for distant Barcelona 
when their presence was urgently needed to strengthen the center. Sir John 
Moore described the Spanish plan for encircling the French as “a sort of 
gibberish”; 80,000 Spaniards, divided into two wings separated by 200 
miles, with no strong covering force to hold their center, could hardly hope 
to surround even 65,000 French troops led by veteran commanders (who 
were, in any case, on the point of receiving massive reinforcements over the 
Pyrenees). Indeed, the overall weakness of the Spanish position was 


graphically demonstrated as early as October 25, when Ney, Moncey and 
Bessières launched a small-scale attack against Castaños’s center and right, 
and successfully reoccupied Logroño to the south of the Ebro. In great 
alarm, Castaños and Palafox immediately halted the preparations for their 
own offensive and ordered their men to concentrate around Tudela and 
Saragossa. Thus the initiative had already passed out of Spanish hands even 
before the arrival of Napoleon and the greater part of the reinforcements 
from Germany. However, on November 5, a deputation from the Supreme 
Junta at Madrid arrived at the front to order Castafios to resume his 
offensive preparations willy-nilly, and consequently the Spanish armies 
remained at their dangerously exposed positions at Saragossa and Calahorra 
although it was prudently agreed to delay the forward move against Moncey 
until tidings arrived from the Biscay flank concerning the fortunes of 
General Blake’s advance, which, by this date, should have been well under 
way. 


Under these general circumstances of Spanish fumbling and incompetence, 
there is small wonder that Napoleon made short work of the Bourbon 
armies once he arrived at the front. After returning to Paris from Erfurt, the 
Emperor lost no time in hurrying southward to Bayonne; he arrived in the 
city at two in the morning of November 3. By that time, his military 
preparations for the new Spanish campaign were practically complete. On 
his order, the minister of war had commenced the mobilization of 140,000 
new conscripts (Classes of 1806-10) on September 10; three days earlier, an 
Imperial decree had outlined the reorganization of the French Army of 
Spain, bringing into existence a reorganized and strengthened force of six 
corps d’armée, three of which (the Ist, [Vth and VIth) were being 
transferred from the German front.. Two more corps, Mortier’s Vth and 
Junot’s repatriated VIIIth, were to follow their predecessors over the 
Pyrenees in due course to form a reserve. Throughout September and 
October, a living tide of seasoned troops flowed southward. To improve the 
quality of the formations already in Spain the pernicious system of 
provisional regiments and bataillons de marche was discontinued, the 
former being assimilated into the army’s regular establishment, the men of 
the latter being drafted back into their parent units. 


As we have seen, part of Ney’s command was on the scene of action in time 
to take part in the limited attacks of October 25. After leaving Glogau and 
Liegnitz on August 22, the remaining formations of his command were 
hurrying to the Rhine using all available means of transport. “We journeyed 
by brigades,” noted sous-lieutenant Alphonse d’Hautpol. “Columns of four 
or five hundred four-horse wagons traveled at the trot, each carrying two 
regiments. Twice a day we ate meals which we found prepared for us in the 
fields bordering the road. By this means we covered thirty leagues a day, 
spending each night in villages or bivouacs.” After the Rhine had been 
crossed at Worms, the troops were required to continue their march on foot, 
but the pace hardly slackened. “We were expected to make a double-march 
each day,” continued our informant, “... Three hundred leagues lie between 
Worms and Bayonne, but we had only four rest days.”33 At many towns in 
France triumphant arches spanned the roads, and the footsore troops were 
liberally feted by the local townsfolk on the Emperor’s express orders. 
These measures proved successful in keeping the men’s morale at a high 
level, and the numbers that deserted or fell by the wayside remained 
remarkably small. The same was equally true of the other forces converging 
on Bayonne and Irun. Indeed, the transfer operation was a masterpiece of 
planning and administration. Thanks to its effectiveness, Napoleon was 
eventually able to mass close on 200,000 men between the Ebro and 
Bayonne. 


By the time he reached the front, the Emperor had formulated his plan of 
campaign. The Spaniards appeared to be playing straight into his hands by 
continuing to pursue their rash strategy of encirclement. From the reports of 
his subordinates, Napoleon was soon aware of the gap dividing Blake and 
his fellow generals. From this he deduced that the further the two 
disconnected Spanish wings could be persuaded to advance, the greater 
would be the likelihood of their total destruction. A swift French thrust over 
the Ebro at the right moment to capture Burgos would place both Spanish 
wings in the direst peril. A well-timed double outward wheel through 
Logroño and Burgos, east and west, would, all being well, lead to the 
complete encirclement of both Spanish wings within a very few days, and 
leave the road to Madrid open in the center. 


The Emperor apportioned responsibilities for the various phases of this 
master plan as follows. Ney and Moncey were between them to hold, 
outflank and ultimately destroy Castaños and Palafox, while Lefebvre and 
Victor meted out similar punishment to General Blake; once these 
operations were well in hand, Napoleon would lead the remainder of his 
army (followed in due course by a further 43,000 men of Mortier’s and 
Junot’s reserve corps) in a dash for the Spanish capital, storming the defiles 
of the Somosierra and Guadarrama en route. It appears that at this juncture 
Napoleon had no knowledge of the existence of either the Army of 
Estremadura at Burgos or Sir John Moore’s force moving up from Portugal, 
but these omissions were to have few adverse effects on his master plan. 
The former was too weak to prevent the initial breakthrough at Burgos, 
while the latter was still too far distant to intervene effectively, at least 
during the initial stages of the French offensive. 


From the strategical point of view, the Emperor’s plan of operations 1s very 
impressive in its underlying simplicity and apparent infallibility. An initial 
powerful thrust over the Ebro, followed by two simultaneous “manoeuvres 
sur les derriéres” against the isolated Spanish wings while the remaining 
third of the French army pushed ahead for Madrid in exploitation of the 
initial breakthrough—this was indeed the concept of a military mastermind. 
The presence of two further corps moving over the Pyrenees in the second 
wave would similarly provide a powerful reserve which could readily be 
employed on any sector of the front as need arose. The whole scheme is an 
impressive example of the way in which Napoleon was able to grasp the 
weakness in his enemy’s dispositions and make the most of superior 
numbers and a perfectly devised central position to encompass their 
downfall. 


However, as on many preceding and later occasions, the execution of the 
successive stages of Napoleon’s plan was partially marred by mistakes on 
the part of his subordinates. In the first place, it was clearly important that 
the French attack should be timed for exactly the right moment if it was to 
achieve maximum effect. In other words, it was vital that the Spanish 
armies should be lured as far as possible from their bases before the trap 
was sprung; any premature French attack might make the foe aware of his 
danger and give him time to retire out of immediate peril. Accordingly, the 


Emperor ordained that no part of the offensive was to open until he gave the 
express order. 


One hound, however, managed to slip the leash. It is easy to imagine the 
Imperial wrath, when, as he prepared to leave Bayonne for Vittoria on 
November 4, Napoleon learnt that Marshal Lefebvre had launched a 
premature attack against General Blake on October 31 in direct 
contravention of his orders. As part of Blake’s hybrid army straggled 
hesitantly eastward from Reynosa through Bilbao, the temptation to attack 
its 19,000 men with the 21,000 troops of the IVth Corps proved too great 
for the aged Duke of Danzig, who had always longed for the chance of 
fighting an important battle on his own. As a result, he ordered his men to 
attack forthwith. At the combat of Pancorbo, Blake sustained a sharp rebuff, 
losing some 600 men killed, wounded or captured while the French lost 
fewer than 200 casualties. However, the outcome was in no way decisive, 
save that it induced Blake to order a precipitate retreat westward, the one 
eventuality the Emperor had been so anxious to avert. Thus, by the time 
Napoleon learned of the engagement, the first of his intended victims had 
succeeded in placing 40 miles between himself and the nearest French 
formations, thanks to Marshal Lefebvre’s refusal to obey instructions. 


In spite of this annoying contretemps, it was still possible that Marshal 
Victor would be in time to cut off Blake’s retreat, providing he received 
adequate support from the rest of the army. It was clearly time for Napoleon 
to move forward over the Ebro, for the moment was also opportune on the 
eastern flank, where Ney and Moncey had carefully moved their troops into 
close proximity with those of Castafios and Palafox unnoticed by the 
enemy. Accordingly, as soon as he reached army headquarters at Vitoria on 
November 6, the Emperor ordered the offensive to begin without further 
delay, although he made several important alterations to the timings of the 
various thrusts in order to compensate for Lefebvre’s premature 
intervention. For the time being, the easterly attack against Castaños and 
Palafox was to stay in abeyance, while every effort was concentrated on 
seizing Burgos in the center and trapping Blake on the right before he could 
make good his escape. To achieve the latter object, Lefebvre and Victor 
were ordered to continue their pursuit with all speed, and the IInd Corps 
was to lose no time in swinging northwards from Burgos once the city was 


in French hands so as to sweep deeply into Blake’s rear and thus ensure that 
the French trap should close about him. 


On the morning of November 7, the second Spanish Campaign duly 
opened, and the French eagles were once again in full flight, seeking out 
their prey. However, if Lefebvre’s premature attack had almost 
compromised Napoleon’s offensive before it could even begin, a series of 
new errors by certain French commanders and an inexplicable lethargy on 
the part of others soon provided fresh grounds for the expression of 
Imperial displeasure. 


From disturbing dispatches which reached headquarters on November 6, it 
appeared that Lefebvre and Victor had fallen into the basic error of 
underestimating the caliber of General Blake after his easy repulse at 
Pancorbo. They were consequently conducting the pursuit in a fortuitous 
fashion, allowing their divisions to become dangerously strung out and 
separated. Their unpreparedness was demonstrated on the night of 
November 4 when General Blake suddenly reversed his march and returned 
eastward to rescue a subordinate trapped in a defile by the French vanguard. 
By this time Blake’s strength had been raised to 24,000 men by the arrival 
of La Romana’s division, and this sizeable force suddenly fell “out of the 
blue” to attack the leading French division of General Vilatte early on 
November 5. In a short time, this isolated force had been driven out of the 
village of Valmaceda, and the trapped Spaniards immediately rejoined their 
victorious comrades. For a time it seemed that Vilatte would be engulfed— 
few supporting French units were close by and no reinforcements came to 
his aid—but the French managed to fight their way out, formed in square, 
for a loss of 300 prisoners and one gun. Within two days the situation was 
redressed when the Duke of Danzig’s corps moved up to intercept Blake’s 
forces and the Spanish commander was soon heading westward once more 
to evade the trap. But Napoleon was furious that even a slight check should 
have been inflicted on his men by “the worst army in Europe.” Berthier was 
instructed to issue a stiff reprimand to the Duke of Belluno: “His Majesty is 
severely displeased,” began this missive, “that you left General Vilatte at 
grips with the enemy without moving to his aid; your fault 1s aggravated by 
the fact that you knew Marshal Lefebvre had already made the mistake of 


leaving your single division exposed by moving his two divisions toward 
Bilbao.”34 The pursuit, however, was still left in Victor’s hands. 


Nevertheless, only five days after the affair of Valmaçeda, a chance 
occurred for Victor to make amends for his former misconduct. After 
retreating toward Reynosa throughout the 8th and 9th, General Blake 
suddenly decided to turn again and face his pursuers, choosing for his stand 
a sound defensive position hard by the township of Espinosa. Throughout 
the 10th, the three divisions of Victor’s corps successively dashed 
themselves against Blake’s 23,000 men and six guns, but their attacks were 
piecemeal and poorly coordinated by the Duke of Belluno, who wanted a 
quick, easy victory to redeem his sullied reputation, and as a result at 
nightfall’ the Spaniards were still holding their ground—no mean 
achievement against 21,000 French troops. However, the following 
morning Victor mounted a more scientific attack, broke Blake’s center, and 
sent the army of Galicia scattering for the hills with an initial loss of some 
3,000 casualties. It was not in itself a decisive action, but fully half of 
Blake’s men never rejoined their colors. 


Another senior officer to earn Napoleon’s displeasure was the victor of 
Medina Seco the previous July, Marshal Bessières, commander of the IInd 
Corps. Bessières was ordered to advance with all speed from Pancorbo and 
seize Burgos on the 6th, but three days later he had still not moved into 
sight of his objective. The Emperor had no time for sluggards, however fine 
their previous record, and the Duke of Istria was immediately replaced in 
command of the IInd Corps by Marshal Soult, newly arrived from France.” 
Bessières was relegated to command the cavalry reserve, a post of inferior 
responsibility but close under the Emperor’s eye, which pleased his vanity. 


Once the urge to reorganize affairs had Napoleon in its grip, he rarely did 
things by halves. This same period saw several corps turned inside out; 
perhaps Ney suffered most—by the time the reshuffle was over his 
command had been reduced to a mere two divisions, both newly arrived 
from Germany—but hardly a major formation remained unaltered as the 
Emperor transferred and interchanged brigades and divisions wholesale. 


Nevertheless, a new sense of urgency galvanized the French army following 
these changes in administration and command. Very soon, 67,000 men were 
pounding down the road to Burgos (November 9), led by Soult’s Ind Corps 
and two divisions of cavalry. With such a mighty armament bearing 
remorselessly down on the city, the 10,000 available men of the Army of 
Estremadura had little chance of offering effective resistance. The army had 
been recently placed under the command of the youthful and rash Count 
Belvedere, following General Galuzzo’s abrupt recall to Aranjuez to answer 
a set of treason charges before the Supreme Junta. The new commander did 
nothing to improve his chances by insisting on marching out of the city to 
take up a hopeless position near the village of Gamonal, and there he was 
duly fought and scattered on November 10 by one cavalry and one infantry 
division under the personal direction of Marshal Soult. Five Spanish 
battalions were cut to pieces by the 5,000-strong French cavalry in the 
twinkling of an eye, and the remainder turned and fled, abandoning 16 guns 
and losing 12 colors besides between three and four thousand men. The 
panic-stricken soldiery turned deaf ears to the appeals of their general, who 
repeatedly tried to rally the flood of fugitives, and the human tide fled 
onward toward the distant town of Lerma, sweeping away with them the 
unblooded 3rd Division as it moved up in support. By the evening of the 
10th the Emperor’s headquarters was established in Burgos, and the French 
celebrated their success by sacking the town with their usual thoroughness 
and indiscipline. 


Nevertheless, the next morning Napoleon could resume the execution of his 
master plan with the central position safely under control and reassuring 
news arriving from the right flank. Massed cavalry formations swept 
southward onto the plain of Castille, but found scant signs of any opponents 
ready to face them. Accordingly, that afternoon, on the Emperor’s orders, 
Soult led off his three divisions for a lightning march toward Reynosa by 
way of Urbel, intent on surrounding Blake and the 12,000 remaining men of 
the Army of Galicia. Within forty-eight hours Marshal Ney was also on the 
road at the head of a composite force made up partly from his own corps 
and partly from the reserve, heading for the town of Aranda del Douro in 
preparation for the swing to the left which would, all being well, isolate 
Castaños from Madrid and lead to the encirclement and destruction of the 
Spanish Army of the Center. Thus by November 13 all parts of Napoleon’s 


plan were at least in process of execution. For the following few days, 
Napoleon stayed at Burgos, waiting to see how his schemes would mature 
and hoping to obtain news of Moore’s newly revealed march. He used this 
temporary leisure to catch up with state correspondence. 


Once again, however, his subordinates failed to come up to the Emperor’s 
full expectations. In the case of Marshal Soult, it was hardly his own fault. 
After hounding his men over sixty miles of difficult ground in only three 
days, he arrived at Reynosa early on November 14 in time to capture only 
part of Blake’s convoys and his guns. The Army of Galicia had retreated 
with great speed after their defeat at Espinosa and were consequently clear 
of the town before the IInd Corps could possibly arrive on the scene. All the 
same, by Soult’s arrival the Irish general was at once made aware that all 
roads into the plain were cut, and in desperation Blake ordered his men to 
abandon the remainder of their baggage and move into the hills along 
narrow mule paths. After a heroic march under appalling weather 
conditions, Blake succeeded in bringing some 10,000 starving men safely to 
Leon on November 23, where they were awarded a few days’ much needed 
rest. By this time, the Army of Galicia, or its remnant, had far outdistanced 
its pursuers. Since November 1, Blake and his men had covered the 
staggering distance of 300 miles over the most forbidding and roadless 
terrain. 


By November 16, Soult’s concentration with the forces of Victor and 
Lefebvre at Reynosa was complete, and for a day or so the famished French 
troops delightedly gorged themselves on the contents of the well-stocked 
Spanish depots. It was clear, even to the Emperor, that there remained no 
chance now of catching Blake, who had the immense advantage of local 
knowledge, and Napoleon was soon issuing orders breaking up the useless 
concentration of 50,000 troops on his right. The component corps were 
redeployed as follows. Victor was summoned to Burgos, Lefebvre was 
moved forward onto the plain as far as Carrion to threaten Leon and 
Benavente, while Soult received instructions to occupy Santander and 
continue the pursuit of Blake. Santander and most of its stores fell into the 
Duke of Dalmatia’s hands on November 16. A day or so later the IInd Corps 
was heading over the difficult Cantabrian Mountains to Saldana, for Soult 
was determined not to be left out of the “kill” if it lay within the power of 


his determination and the capacity of his men’s legs to reach the critical 
theater before the coup de grâce. 


Meanwhile, away on the eastern flank of the Spanish line, a state of unholy 
calm had reigned since the last week in October. Napoleon had given 
stringent orders that the foe was to receive no provocation from Moncey’s 
corps and the single division belonging to Ney’s command which remained 
in Navarre (27,000 men in all) until everything was prepared in the center. 
The armies of Castafios and Joseph Palafox, however, made scant use of 
their leisure to harass the French forces, but passed the time in quarreling 
over courses of future action and problems of command. When Castafios 
fell ill for a brief period, Palafox’s brother Francisco attempted to assume 
control of both Spanish forces, but the only result of his ruthless intrigues 
was increased confusion. By November 18, the Spaniards were still 
disputing among themselves without there being a sign of an agreed 
strategy. The next flock of sheep was clearly ready for the wolf’s attentions. 


On November 21, alarming news reached Castafios, newly restored to 
health and command. Columns of French troops were reported moving out 
from Logrofio and Lodosa towards Calahorra and Tudela. Clearly, a trap 
was in the process of being sprung, but instead of retreating without delay 
to the strong fortress of Saragossa, Castafios decreed only a local 
withdrawal to an intermediate position near Tudela. Even there, the 
movement of troops was badly handled, and half the available Spanish 
force spent the night of the 22nd at a considerable distance from the 
intended battlefield, with the mighty Ebro separating them from their 
comrades. 


By this time, the forces of French retribution were drawing near. The fire- 
eater Marshal Lannes had newly been placed in command of Moncey’s 
corps and various other detachments (altogether totaling some 29,000 
infantry and 5,000 cavalry). With this force he bore down on the poorly 
positioned 45,000-strong Spanish army, and on November 23 attacked 
Castaños’ position. The Spanish general made no attempt to discover the 
probable line of French attack, but retained his 3,000 horsemen in complete 
idleness until the storm broke. What made matters worse, whole units of his 
army refused to engage the French at all, but chose idly to watch the 


destruction of their compatriots. By dusk, the last front-line Spanish army 
had been defeated with a loss of at least 4,000 casualties besides 26 guns. 
Although Lannes was left the undoubted victor of the day, his success might 
have been greater had he organized his final attack more cunningly and 
made an all-out onslaught against the cracking Spanish center. 


Of course, Napoleon’s original plan also called for the arrival of Marshal 
Ney from Aranda in the rear of Castaños’ position at the critical moment. 
This enveloping movement, however, failed to materialize. Although Ney 
bore the brunt of the blame, much of the fault really lay with the Emperor. 
He had issued orders for Ney to leave Aranda and move eastward by way of 
Tarazona on the 18th, and after certain unavoidable delays on the road, the 
VIth Corps was only able to get on the move by the 20th. It was 
consequently impossible for Ney to reach his objective in time for Lannes’ 
battle on the 23 rd, for no less than 120 miles lay between the two wings of 
the French forces. The Duke of Elchingen certainly did his best, and forced 
his men to achieve prodigies of marching over difficult terrain and shocking 
roads, but it was not until the 26th that he reached Tarazona, too late by 
three days to trap the remainder of Castanos’ and Palafox’s forces. 


Typically, Napoleon refused to accept the irrefutable evidence of the map 
and dividers; he picked on the fact that Ney had been compelled to rest his 
exhausted men for a brief spell at Soria en route for Tarazona as evidence of 
incompetence. “If only Marshal Ney had avoided being imposed upon by 
the local inhabitants, and had not spent the 23rd and 24th resting at Soria, 
imagining that the enemy still controlled 80,000 men and other follies, he 
would have been able to reach Agreda on the 23 rd, as I ordered, and then 
not a Spaniard would have escaped.”>> This was unjust in the extreme; 
miles of bad roads lay between Soria and Agreda, and no exertion by Ney 
could have covered this distance in time. The error really lay in Napoleon’s 
failure to order Ney to set out from Aranda before the 18th. Of course, in 
maligning the Duke of Elchingen’s reputation the Emperor was really trying 
to find a scapegoat for a whole series of disappointments. Neither at 
Espinosa nor Tudela had his subordinates achieved the total victory that he 
felt his carefully considered plans deserved. On each occasion, a sizeable 
part of the intended victim had slipped out of the net; Blake to Leon, 
Castaños towards the Cuença Mountains. 


Nevertheless, the overall position was favorable enough for the French 
army. Since November 10, three considerable victories had been won, and 
the Spanish line lay irremediably shattered. Apart from Moore’s disunited 
command, whose exact position was still hidden from the Emperor, not a 
single enemy army now survived capable of implementing any effective 
defensive measures. To all intents and purposes, the roads to Madrid, the 
south and Portugal appeared open to L’ Armée d’Espagne. Both flanks were 
now secure; the central position was in undisputed French possession, and 
the new formations of Junot and Mortier were beginning to materialize over 
the Pyrenees in support. In spite of these encouraging circumstances, 
however, the French army was not without problems. Great difficulty was 
already being experienced in finding adequate supplies to feed the troops, 
and associated with these shortages came repeated breakdowns in 
discipline. Spoiling and looting passed all acceptable limits, and the 
Emperor was forced to have recourse to stern measures to restore a 
semblance of order to his army. Short shrift was accorded to pillagers 
caught redhanded. De Castellane records one instance of what befell a 
Piedmontese soldier, found looting a church. The unfortunate pillager was 
immediately haled before an extemporized tribunal, “the sentence was 
signed on a drum, the soldier condemned to death, and he was immediately 


executed on the spot.’”°° There were many similar cases of summary field 
punishment, but still the excesses continued unabated. 


Even more serious than the shortage of rations or general prevalence of 
indiscipline were the problems associated with maintaining effective control 
over the areas of Spain already conquered. The Spanish peasantry evinced 
not the slightest sign of joy at the return of “King Joseph” and his imperial 
brother’s army of “liberators.” Hundreds—even thousands—took to the 
mountains and began a ruthless guerilla war against the French lines of 
communication. No isolated French detachment was safe; every courier had 
to be provided with a large escort. The requirements of eternal vigilance, 
miles from the front, inevitably took a heavy toll on the men’s nerves. “I 
will always remember how I was afflicted with great anxieties,” recalled 
General Matthieu Dumas in later years. “Each day saw the murder of 
several Frenchmen, and I traveled over this assassins’ countryside as warily 
as if it were a volcano.”?/? The perils of the rear areas were often brought 
forcibly to the Emperor’s attention, for on several occasions favorite aides 


and touring staff officers inexplicably disappeared without trace. “In such a 
theater of war there is no front or rear,’ Napoleon asserted, and when 
summoning his fratello Joseph to a conference on November 30, he 
enjoined him “to come as quickly as you can—but travel with your guard as 
a precaution against the brigands wandering in these mountains.”# Spain 
was far from a comfortable land to campaign in during the latter months of 
1808, and large numbers of troops had to be assigned to guarding the 
growing lines of communication linking the Madrid-bound Armée 
d’Espagne to its bases beyond the Pyrenees. 


From November 23, in spite of these difficulties, the Emperor was poised 
with an imposing array of troops near the town of Aranda, waiting for the 
right moment to order a fresh advance. Besides the Imperial Guard, there 
were now the divisions of the reserve cavalry and the corps of Marshal 
Victor, in all a force of 45,000 veterans (even the conscripts of the Ist Corps 
had justly earned this appelation by late November). Once news of Tudela 
and Ney’s limited success had reached headquarters, the Emperor knew it 
was safe for him to proceed. Two choices lay before him; he could either 
employ all his power in an effort to destroy Moore’s puny army, newly and 
unexpectedly reported to be approaching Salamanca, or he could postpone 
this effort until after the reoccupation of Madrid. Scorning the “rednecks,” 
the Emperor chose the latter course, and ordered his army to sweep forward 
on a broad front to effect the recapture of the Spanish capital. Marshal 
Lefebvre was to march through Palencia, Valladolid and Segovia so as to 
protect the right flank; Ney was to move by Guadalaxara to secure the left 
while Moncey settled down to besiege Palafox in redoubtable Saragossa. 
Covered by these formations, the central armament was to sweep toward 
Madrid down the high road running over the Guadarramas, the chain of 
steep hills constituting the last natural obstacle between the French and their 
objective. The advance was to begin on the 28th. In all 130,000 men were 
put under marching orders. 


Meanwhile, the Supreme Junta was anxiously trying to devise some way of 
defending their exposed capital. The decision—extremely ill timed—to 
remove Generals Blake, Belvedere and Castaños from their commands left 
the arbiters of Spain’s destiny with a difficult leadership problem to solve, 
and this typically engrossed most of the representatives’ time and attention. 


Although there was no effective Spanish force in existence which might be 
able to protect the last approaches to the capital, the Junta proudly rejected 
the notion of summoning General Moore to their aid. Instead they 
optimistically instructed him to head for the River Douro, there to gather up 
the fragments of Blake’s former command and create a threat to the French 
communications. For the defense of Madrid they turned to General Benito 
San Juan’s 12,000 soldiers (a polyglot force comprising remnants of the 
Army of Andalusia, a handful of Estremaduran and Castillian reserves, and 
nine regular battalions of Redding’s command from Granada), supported by 
8,000 survivors of the wrecked Army of Estremadura (now under the 
command of General Heredia). Both these forces were eventually brought 
under the nominal command of a certain General Eguia, supposedly 
Commander of the Reserve Army. This worthy lost no time in ordering his 
pitifully small command to march north from Madrid, San Juan and his 
12,000 men toward the pass of Somosierra, Heredia and his 9,000 to the 
defiles through the Guadarramas further west. By these measures Eguia 
hoped to deny Napoleon’s vast army the use of the two major roads leading 
into Madrid from the north. It was at best a pious hope; unfavorable odds of 
five to one could hardly be defied indefinitely. 


After studying both available avenues of approach, Napoleon selected the 
Somosierra pass for the main breakthrough. Sending off a force of cavalry 
(later supported by the IVth Corps) to mask the Guadarrama defiles, he 
ordered the rest of his army to march for General San Juan’s position. By 
the morning of the 29th, the Emperor had reached Buceguillas at the foot of 
the mountains, and he lost no time in sending forward patrols to spy out the 
lie of the land. It eventually transpired that San Juan had inadvisedly split 
his small force into two parts. One, comprising 3,500 regular infantry and a 
battery, had been sent forward to occupy the village of Sepulveda as an 
advanced position; the remainder were drawn up on a small plateau at the 
highest point of the pass, where they had constructed a rudimentary 
earthwork and sited 16 guns to sweep the high road. To defend this, the true 
Somosierra position, San Juan had at his disposal six regular, two militia 
and seven levy battalions—perhaps 9,000 men in all. 


Such an insignificant force could not detain the French for long, despite the 
sharpness of the gradient and the difficulty of the countryside—or so 


Napoleon probably thought. Nevertheless, a preliminary attack by General 
Savary and a brigade drawn from the Guard against Sepulveda late on the 
29th was repulsed with no little loss, and the Emperor was forced to 
postpone his main effort until the following day. During the night, the 
village garrison, faced by an immense number of French troops, 
understandably but unauthorizedly abandoned their posts and retreated 
westward to Segovia, depriving the unwitting San Juan of their further 
services. 


November 30 dawned foggy, but from dawn onward Napoleon was urging 
his men forward through Sepulveda towards San Juan’s main position. By 
nine o’clock the mists were rising, and Napoleon’s leading units could at 
last see the Spanish legions drawn up at the summit of the 1,500-meter pass 
at the end of three kilometers of winding road. The Spaniards had made no 
attempt to occupy the hillsides on each side of their position, and the French 
infantry would consequently have found little difficulty in working round 
the flanks, but Napoleon, scorning his opponent’s abilities, desired a quick 
result. Accordingly, the French pressed straight on up the road, General 
Ruffin’s division leading, and only small detachments were pushed out on 
either side to guard the flanks. Very soon, the ten leading French battalions 
were deployed into line on the hillside leading to the crest, and a lively 
skirmishing fire broke out as step by step Ruffin’s infantry steadily made 
their way towards the head of the pass. 


Then, unaccountably, Napoleon’s patience snapped. Tired of waiting for the 
infantry to reach their objective, he suddenly turned to Captain Korjietulsk1, 
commander of the Third Squadron of the Polish Light Horse’ and currently 
providing the Emperor’s personal escort; pointing toward the Spanish 
battery, the Emperor snapped: “Take that position for me—at a gallop!” To 
order a small force of seven officers and 80 men to charge up a steep 
narrow road into the very mouths of 16 cannon before supporting infantry 
could get close enough to engage the gunners was a very callous thing to 
do, even for Napoleon. Perhaps his impatience for a rapid decision got the 
better of him; perhaps he wished to demonstrate his scorn for his Spanish 
opponents. But whatever the reason he was effectively sentencing a gallant 
unit to almost certain destruction. Marshaled under the eye of General 
Mouton, the Poles unquestioningly formed up four abreast (the narrowness 


of the road would not permit a more extended formation) and charged with 
a cheer. The first Spanish salvo emptied many saddles—and the survivors 
not unnaturally reined in when they found some slight shelter in a dip. 
According to de Ségur, Napoleon was furious at this. “My Guard must not 
be stopped by peasants, by mere armed brigands !””?? he raved, and ordered 
de Ségur to take up an order for a renewed charge. The gallant Poles again 
set off into the storm of converging shot and shell, de Ségur at their head, 
and their desperate attack was only halted 30 yards from the smoking guns. 
By this time, 60 out of the original 88 horsemen had been killed or 
wounded. The Third Squadron had effectively ceased to exist; no officer 
was left to command the survivors; and all had been to no avail. 


Somewhat belatedly Napoleon ordered his troops to adopt the correct 
procedure: a properly coordinated infantry and cavalry attack. Ruffin’s 
battalions continued their way up the hillside on each side of the road until 
at last the 96th Regiment secured control of the crest. A brisk exchange of 
musketry caused several Spanish battalions to waver. Sensing this 
opportunity, the Emperor once again ordered a cavalry charge up the road, 
this time by the two remaining squadrons of the Poles supported by the 
chasseurs-a-cheval of the Guard. On this occasion the timing was perfect. 
Harassed by the fire of the French infantry, the Spanish gunners were able 
to loose off only a single salvo before the cheering horsemen—Montbrun at 
their head—were among their cannon, sabering left and right. In a trice all 
the guns had been captured, and for only a slight loss. Very shortly what 
remained of San Juan’s little army was in headlong flight for Madrid. 


Even before the Poles made their successful second charge against the 
battery, the action of Somosierra was practically over. The victory was 
really a triumph for Ruffin’s infantry, the cavalry episode being little more 
than a “spectacular interlude.” Nevertheless, the Polish horsemen did 
succeed in breaking the nerve of the Spaniards still offering resistance, 
before proceeding to harry the fleeing foe as far as the town of Buitrago. 
Spanish casualties in terms of killed and wounded were comparatively light, 
some accounts put them at only a few hundred, but all cohesion had 
disappeared and there was no formed Spanish force left between Napoleon 
and Madrid. In the bulletin issued on December 2, Napoleon typically 
forgot to mention the first, abortive cavalry attack, but lay all the stress on 


the subsequent Polish success. “A charge made by the Polish Light Horse of 
the Guard led by General Montbrun decided the affair; this charge was 
brilliant, and the regiment concerned covered itself with glory and showed 
its worthiness of a place in the Imperial Guard.... Eight Polish Light 
Horsemen were killed in the midst of the guns, and sixteen more were 
wounded.”# In fact the success had been far more dearly bought, as we 
have seen. 


Next day French cavalry patrols reached the suburbs of Madrid. The 
quaking Junta was making desperate efforts to render the city defensible, 
arming 20,000 citizens to supplement the 2,500 remaining regular troops 
and constructing huge though useless field defenses and battery positions to 
guard the gates. Throughout the 2nd and 3rd, defiant replies were returned 
to Napoleon’s reiterated demands for surrender, but when the French fired a 
devastating bombardment at the makeshift defenses on December 4 and 
followed this up with a successful assault against the weakly held Retiro 
Heights, which constituted the military key to the city, saner councils 
prevailed, and the city of Madrid surrendered to Napoleon while the 
Supreme Junta scuttled ingloriously away toward distant Badajoz. By 
midday the French were in undisputed possession of the Spanish capital. 
But the victorious troops entered silent and deserted streets; the citizens 
remained sullenly within their houses and hovels, and it was clear that the 
spirit of Spanish popular resistance was still far from broken. Nevertheless, 
King Joseph had been restored to his “rightful” capital, and Napoleon 
regarded the business of the Spanish Campaign as practically complete. It 
only remained to deal with Moore and his redcoats, to go through the 
formalities of occupying the South of Spain and to bring Portugal back 
within the Imperial fold. None of these tasks appeared very daunting to the 
victorious soldiers of the Army of Spain. 


The organization of the Army of Spain varied considerably from time to time. For a 


breakdown of French forces in Spain on November 1, 1808, see Appendix. 


It appears that Napoleon had been considering this change for some time. Bessiéres was aware 
of this and the knowledge that he was about to be replaced did nothing to improve his energy 


or determination. 


This incident is often attributed to the Polish lancers; in fact the Polish light cavalry were not 


equipped with lances until later in this campaign. 


60 
THE PURSUIT OF MOORE 


For two whole weeks, the majority of the French troops rested on their 
laurels in the vicinity of Madrid. There were two reasons for this sudden 
pause in operations. First, Napoleon was eager to plunge without delay into 
the task of reordering Spanish affairs, although by rights this mammoth 
undertaking should have been left to his brother Joseph. Day after day new 
reforms were promulgated; the many relics of medieval feudalism were 
swept away. The decrepit Inquisition, the merest shadow of its former self, 
was abolished. A sweeping reduction in the number of religious houses was 
announced, and small pensions were awarded to monks and nuns who 
agreed to break their vows and return to public life. The chaotic taxation 
system was overhauled. Most of these reforms were long overdue, as the 
most enlightened Spaniards freely admitted, but the method of their 
imposition at bayonet point by a foreign ruler was wholly unpalatable and 
inevitably offended Spanish pride and religious susceptibilities. What was 
more, Napoleon clearly believed that Joseph’s throne was “in commission” 
for the duration of his stay near Madrid; the so-called King of Spain and the 
Indies was not even permitted to enter his capital until the Emperor 
considered the right moment had come. 


The second reason for the lull in operations was that Napoleon required 
time to complete his military regroupment prior to launching the ultimate 
stage of the campaign. In the days following the occupation of Madrid more 
and more troops were drafted to the east of the city in preparation for the 
final drives against Lisbon and Seville, the last remaining centers of serious 
resistance in the Peninsula. Marshal Lefebvre was warned that he would 
command the former expedition and Marshal Victor the latter, but for the 
time being their formations camped in a broad semicircular position to the 
south and east of Madrid. The Emperor remained in the immediate vicinity 
of the capital with a total of 40,000 men. General Junot’s corps—newly 
arrived from France after repatriation from Portugal—was eventually 


stationed a short distance away to the north. Elsewhere, Marshal Mortier’s 
Vth Corps was on its way to reinforce the troops prosecuting the continuing 
siege of Saragossa, and General Gouvion St. Cyr was preparing to attack 
Barcelona and subjugate Catalonia with 30,000 men of the VIIth Corps. All 
these indications would seem to show that Napoleon never for one instant 
expected real trouble on his northwestern flank; he entrusted occupation of 
the disaffected and still untamed provinces of Leon and Old Castille to 
Marshal Soult alone. Even then, the Duke of Dalmatia was left with merely 
two divisions of infantry (15,000 bayonets) and one of cavalry (General 
Francheschi’s 2,000 light horse), and only a single division of Victor’s 
corps was placed within anything resembling supporting distance. No, the 
Emperor was confident that General Moore would be already in headlong 
retreat for Lisbon, and that consequently Soult was faced with no more 
daunting a task than the imposition of law and order and the rounding up of 
the shattered remnants of Blake’s former army, now commanded by 
General La Romana. For these internal security duties a force of 17,000 
men appeared perfectly adequate. However, the Emperor was destined to 
receive a rude surprise; for in spite of all his calculations, the valley of the 
Douro and not that of the Tagus was to be the scene of the campaign’s 
dramatic culmination. 


How did it come about, therefore, that General Moore was able to launch a 
sudden attack in so unexpected a quarter and thus effectively (and, as it 
turned out, finally) disrupt Napoleon’s plans for the subjugation of the 
Peninsula in 1808? It will be recalled that we left Moore concentrating his 
army around Salamanca in late November, while General Baird and his 
column from Corunna was still far away at Astorga. As we have seen, had 
Moore selected the right roads for his advance from Lisbon, and above all 
kept his force united, he might well have reached Old Castille in time to 
participate in the events preceding the fall of Madrid. Under the 
circumstances, however, the British army arrived too late to intervene, 
although General Hope’s column was at one point as close to the Spanish 
capital as Escorial. Moreover, Sir John Moore’s 15,000 infantry remained 
halted at Salamanca from November 23 onward, awaiting their guns and 
cavalry, and might easily have moved closer to the Spanish capital which 
lay little over four day’s march away. However, Sir John, mindful that his 
instructions enjoined the concentration of his and Baird’s forces prior to any 


move to cooperate directly with the Spanish forces, and by this time 
completely disillusioned concerning the validity of any Spanish 
undertakings, decided to hold his ground at Salamanca. 


This was how matters stood until November 28. This inaction on the part of 
the British provided Napoleon with excellent propaganda material. His 
intelligence service reported Hope’s presence near Escorial in the first days 
of December. “The conduct of the English is shameful” ran part of the 
lengthy proclamation issued on December 5. “Since the 20th November 
there have been 6,000 of them near Escorial; they have spent several days 
there. They announced that they were going to cross the Pyrenees and reach 
the Garonne—no less. Their soldiers are superb and well disciplined. They 
have inspired inconceivable confidence in the Spaniards. Some hoped that 
this division would march to Somosierra; others that they would come to 
defend the capital of so dear an ally. But they all misunderstand the 
English.... They have retreated.... they are only willing to spill blood for 
their own immediate and selfish ends. Expect nothing from their 


egotism!”4! 


From the point of view of the almost hysterical Supreme Junta, it might 
indeed have appeared that Moore was unwilling to share in their fate. On 
November 28 news belatedly reached the British general of the battle of 
Tudela, and he at once issued orders for a general retreat toward Lisbon and 
the Tagus, turning a deaf ear to the reiterated but vague Spanish appeals for 
immediate aid. “I have determined to give this thing up and retire,” 42 Moore 
wrote to Hope of the proposed advance to Valladolid. It seemed at the 
moment as if this was the only sensible course open to him. The Spanish 
armies appeared to be broken reeds, and no faith could be placed in their 
leaders’ promises. His own army was still disunited; to advance would be to 
court almost certain ruin. And Moore was fully aware of the fact that he was 
commanding England’s only field army. 


Then, fortunately for Moore’s reputation, a series of developments caused 
him to change his mind a few days later. The retreat had already been 
ordered and the first convoys of stores and sick were actually heading for 
Lisbon, when news arrived (December 5) that the people of Madrid were 
offering heroic and successful resistance to the French army. What was 


more, General La Romana wrote in from Léon to say that he had as many 
as 15,600 good troops under his command and was only waiting the word 
to resume the offensive. The combination of these two pieces of unexpected 
news, the ceaseless pleas and entreaties of the Spanish Government and of 
his own officers, and finally and probably decisively the arrival of Hope’s 
guns, caused Moore to undergo a change of heart. Under the new 
circumstances, it was plainly his duty to do all in his power to afford 
Britain’s crumbling ally some practical assistance. “Considerable hopes are 
entertained from the enthusiastic manner in which the people of Madrid 
resist the French,”4? wrote Moore to Castlereagh. 


This represented no rash emotional decision on Moore’s part, but a 
carefully calculated military risk. At first he planned to launch a sudden 
attack against the important road center of Valladolid, hoping thereby to 
create an unexpected threat to the French communications and thus induce 
Napoleon to call off his attack on Madrid while he turned to deal with the 
new menace. In other words, the British army, serving as a bullfighter’s red 
cloak, would deliberately lure the Gallic bull away from its prey. Of course 
Moore, with only 25,000 men at his disposal, would sooner or later have to 
retreat precipitately to avoid the Emperor’s wrath; as he wrote to Baird, “if 
the bubble bursts and Madrid falls, we shall have to run for it.” 


In fact, however, Moore’s plan was more dangerous than he knew, for it 
was based on two false assumptions. First, that Madrid was still holding out 
(when in fact the city had already passed into French hands 36 hours 
earlier); second, that Napoleon disposed of only 80,000 troops (whereas in 
reality over 250,000 French soldiers were by this time serving in the 
Peninsula). Fortunately Napoleon had no clear indication at this time of the 
British situation either and still believed that Moore was making for Lisbon. 


On December 11, 22,500 British infantry, 2,500 cavalry and 66 guns of 
Moore’s army headed northeast from Salamanca. That very day, however, 
the grave tidings of the fall of Madrid on the 4th reached British 
headquarters. Moore now had to make a new assessment; should he press 
on or retire? He settled for the bolder course. If it was now too late to save 
Madrid, he might still be in time to deflect Napoleon from southern Spain 
and Portugal by a bold demonstration of force followed by a rapid retreat to 


Corunna. Accordingly, the red-coated columns continued to move 
eastwards. 


Three days later, a stroke of good fortune strengthened Sir John’s pugnacity. 
A Spanish guerilla band intercepted a French courier carrying an important 
dispatch from Marshal Berthier to the Duke of Dalmatia, and this document 
was brought to Moore. The dispatch not only revealed the present location 
of many of the Army of Spain’s major formations—warning Moore for the 
first time that Napoleon’s strength was well in excess of 200,000 men—but 
also showed how isolated and exposed was Soult’s understrength corps. 
Furthermore, the British general was given a very fair idea of Napoleon’s 
overall intentions. Of even greater immediate importance, Berthier went on 
to order Soult specifically to leave his present station at Saldana forthwith 
and move against La Romana’s forces at Leon. 


General Sir John Moore, the “father of modern British infantry” 


After digesting the implications of this windfall, Moore came to realize that 
here was a chance for an even more effective blow against the French than 
he had yet dared to dream existed. If he could only march his troops 
northward to Sahagun fast enough, he might be able to fall on the flank of 
an unsuspecting Soult as he moved toward Léon. The defeat—even 
conceivably the complete destruction—of the IInd Corps would not only 


throw all the French communications with Bayonne into dire peril, it would 
also at one stroke lift the yoke of French rule from northwest Spain; at the 
very least, Napoleon would be in no position to ignore the danger, and this 
would certainly involve the abandonment or at least postponement of 
French designs against southern Spain or Portugal. The chance was too 
good to miss. On the 15th, therefore, the British columns changed their line 
of march from east to north and headed for Sahagun. The army was soon 
crossing the Douro at Zamora and Toro, and by the 20th Moore had reached 
Mayorga, where he at last joined up with Baird’s division. 


At Mayorga, a slight disappointment awaited Moore. He learned that Soult 
was still sitting tight at Saladana, and so there was small chance of catching 
the IInd Corps en flagrant délit. Nevertheless, next day (21st) the British 
cavalry surprised and routed the Ist Provisional Chasseurs and the 9th 
Dragoons in a sharp combat at Sahagun. This was the first real intimation 
that Soult received of what was afoot; his surprise was almost complete. 


However, the British general failed to follow up this initial advantage, and 
awarded his weary men two days’ rest at Sahagun. This pause in the British 
offensive afforded the Duke of Dalmatia with just sufficient time to 
concentrate all his formations and send off a messenger to Madrid. Then, on 
the 23rd Sir John Moore heard from La Romana that large bodies of French 
troops were reported passing through Escorial en route for the Guadarrama 
passes. The import of this news was plain: the British army had succeeded 
in stirring up the hornet’s nest with a vengeance, and Napoleon was coming 
north in person in an attempt to encircle and annihilate the impudent British 
force. Not a day was to be lost if Moore was to escape the trap; a general 
retreat was ordered for the 24th toward Astorga. The bubble had burst. 


Napoleon had learned of what was afoot several days before the revealing 
combat of Sahagun. Général de division Matthieu Dumas, carrying out a 
staff liaison role for Berthier in the vicinity of Burgos, realized what Moore 
was attempting to do before any of his superiors. “We were badly informed 
of the* rendezvous and the line of march of the British army,” he wrote in 
his memoirs, “for General Moore was careful to cover his tracks.... the 
object of his bold march appeared to be an attack upon Marshal Soult’s 
corps, then a move on Burgos to sever our line of operations and at the 


same time excite and aid a revolt in Navarre, Aragon and the Basque 
Provinces, and to combine these moves with those of the land and sea 
forces which the allies were then assembling in Catalonia and along the 
lower reaches of the Ebro.” As Dumas well knew, the only troops within 
supporting distance of Soult’s endangered corps were the divisions of 
Victor’s command, presently within three days’ march of Burgos, but these 
formations were currently under the Emperor’s warning order for a march 
to Segovia. Dumas realized that Napoleon’s instructions for Victor’s 
divisions were now completely out of date owing to the new developments. 
But vainly did he try to persuade the commanding officers to turn about and 
make for the Burgos-Valladolid highway, the line that had to be held if 
Moore’s incursion was to be checked, for it took a bold man to ignore the 
Imperial “firman.” In the end, a despairing Dumas took the bit between his 
teeth and in the Emperor’s name ordered General Lorges of the reserve 
cavalry to head for the threatened area. It was a bold step for so junior a 
general to countermand Napoleon’s orders, but Dumas was aware of the 
true urgency of the moment, accurately guessing that his master was not yet 
fully in the picture. Once the first step had been taken and the responsibility 
safely laid on someone else’s shoulders, it proved easier to persuade the 
other commanders; several senior officers belatedly realized the wisdom of 
Dumas’ move, and soon Generals Fournier, Foy and Laborde were on their 
way toward Palencia. A rather apprehensive Dumas then lost no time in 
reporting his recent actions to Madrid. 


The Emperor was in the midst of holding a large review in the Spanish 
capital on December 19 when Dumas’ message was brought to him. With 
his customary clarity of mind, Napoleon at once recognized the reality of 
the situation and was pleased to approve his subordinate’s activities. The 
parade was immediately dismissed, and the Emperor rode off to make a 
new plan. As Moore had anticipated, the chance of smiting a British army 
hip and thigh was too strong a temptation for Napoleon to withstand. All 
other operations, including Lefebvre’s proposed march on Lisbon and 
Victor’s to Seville, were forthwith suspended; 80,000 men, every soldier 
that could immediately be spared, were to be flung northward over the 
Guadarramas without delay in order to cut Moore’s lines of retreat toward 
Lisbon. The Emperor erroneously assumed Moore to be near Valladolid and 


that consequently his communications could be severed if the French could 
seize Tordesillas and Medina de Rio Seco. 


A veritable flood of orders poured out of Imperial Headquarters. The 
cavalry of Ney’s corps and of the Guard were to set out at once for the 
Guadarrama Pass, followed by the infantry of the VIth Corps, the Imperial 
Guard and General Lapisse’s division. At the same time, General Desolles 
was ordered to advance toward Escorial, while Lahoussaye’s cavalry 
headed for Avila. Lorge’s dragoons and various fragments of Victor’s corps 
were temporarily to be placed under Marshal Soult’s immediate command. 
For the occupation of Madrid and its immediate vicinity, Joseph was left 
with Lefebvre’s corps, two thirds of Victor’s and three cavalry divisions—a 
total of 36,000 men and 90 guns. For the remainder, Napoleon’s plan was as 
follows. While Soult pinned Moore frontally, Napoleon would lead up a 
powerful army against the British rear and thus encompass the destruction 
of the “perfidious islanders.” There could thus be no doubt that Sir John’s 
deliberate “red herring” was disrupting the Emperor’s plans for the final 
conquest of the Iberian Peninsula; the only question was whether or not he 
could avoid the fate bearing down on his small army. 


By the 20th the first French troops were on the move from Madrid. On the 
21st, the leading cavalry and Ney’s corps successfully negotiated the 
Guadarrama Pass despite bitterly cold weather and reached Villacastin 
beyond. Next day, however, the Emperor and the troops with him found it 
very difficult to follow them over. “The Emperor wished to pass over the 
mountain without delay,” recalled Castellanne, “but the weather was 
frightful—there was snow in drifts, a fearful wind and an abominable frost. 
Nevertheless the Emperor ordered the Dragoons of the Guard to advance. 
These soldiers, after fighting their way up a quarter of the slope, came back 
reporting that ‘It was impossible to go further.” This advice Napoleon 
refused to accept. The advance must not be halted by mere bad weather. In 
the ensuing battle with the elements the gunners fared worst. “The troops of 
the trains, who, after doubling up the gun teams, were compelled to make 
the journey to the top of the mountain several times, suffered terribly. The 
Emperor had with him two aides and the Prince of NeuchCtel—but even his 
Majesty fell at the top of the slope—it was impossible to stay on 
horseback.’4° As Dumas, another participant, recalled, “the troops 


experienced more difficulty than during the famous passage of the St. 
Bernard. It was almost impossible to press on against the violent wind.”#6 
And still the implacable will of the Emperor hounded his men on in their 
battle against the elements; he earned more than a few hard looks from his 
“orumblers.” “The soldiers of Lapisse’s division,” noted Colonel de 
Gonneville, “showed the most sinister dispositions against the Emperor’s 
person all the way up, even calling out to one another to fire a bullet at him 
and have done with it—and then accusing each other of cowardice for 
failing to do so. He heard all this as plainly as the rest of us, but didn’t seem 
to take it at all seriously.”*/ In the end sheer grit and will power triumphed, 
and by nightfall on the 23 rd a weary Napoleon was leading his exhausted 
men into the haven of Villacastin. Nobody who shared in the ordeal ever 
forgot Napoleon’s crossing of the Guadarramas. 


Despite the best endeavors of the French, however, two valuable days had 
been lost owing to the storm, and this delay ennabled Sir John Moore to 
make a clean breakaway. What the French soldiers called “the race for 
Benavente” now developed. Napoleon slowly came to realize that the 
British Army was placed further north than he had originally envisaged, and 
this meant that his task of encircling Moore would be considerably more 
difficult. For now it was necessary to place his men athwart the distant 
Sahagun-to-Astorga road if the British were to be cut off from their newly 
revealed bases of Corunna and Ferrol. Nevertheless le Tondu was 
characteristically confident that his scheme would end successfully. “If the 
English are not already in full retreat,’ he wrote to Joseph on the 27th, 
“they are lost; and, if they retire, they will be pursued right up to their 
embarkation and at least half of them will not get away.... Put it in the 
newspapers and have it spread everywhere that 36,000 Englishmen are 
surrounded; that I am at Benavente in their rear while Marshal Soult is 
pressing them from the front.” This announcement amounts to a blatant 
case of misleading propaganda if ever there was one. 


By this time, appalling weather was affecting both sides, but Moore’s men 
were showing greater signs of distress than their pursuers, who, after all, 
were considerably more seasoned to the rigors of war in the Spanish 
Peninsula. Discipline began to suffer as the strain mounted, but by dint of 
hard marching and fine leadership, Moore managed to keep ahead of the 


French. The cavalry regiments forming his rear guard performed wonders. 
Lorge’s dragoons made contact with Paget’s hussars briefly on the 26th and 
27th, but nothing serious developed until the 29th. On that day part of the 
cavalry of the Imperial Guard, commanded by General Lefebvre- 
Desnouéttes, reached the southern bank of the River Esla near Benavente. 
Seeing what appeared to be only a weak force of English troops on the 
further bank, Lefebvre-Desnouéttes rashly ordered his men to cross and 
engage without delay. As first all went well, and the Chasseurs of the Guard 
inflicted heavy casualties on Moore’s picquet. But then at the critical 
moment Lord Paget made his appearance with a sizeable force of fresh 
horsemen, which he had infiltrated through the buildings of Benavente 
unseen by the French, and coolly proceeded to take the French chasseurs, 
who enjoyed the nickname of “The Favored Children,” in the flank. The 
chasseurs fought magnificently, but no less than four squadrons were 
decimated or scattered. The French left 55 killed and wounded on the field, 
and a further 73, including no less a personage than Lefebvre-Desnouéttes 
himself, were taken captive on the river bank as they attempted to recross. 
British losses amounted to 50 casualties. 


It was not long before tidings of this minor disaster were carried to the 
Emperor, for during this period he was right at the forefront of the pursuit. 
Indeed, the previous day he had been the first man into Valderas, 
accompanied only by his escort and a single squadron of the same ill-fated 
chasseurs, entering the village a mere two hours after the last British troops 
had left its streets. Marshal Ney was moved to inflict a mild rebuke on his 
master for thus exposing himself—‘Sire, I thank Your Majesty for acting as 
my advance guard!” he remarked rather pointedly. Now, twenty-four hours 
later, the Emperor had to assimilate news of the capture of one of his 
favorite lieutenants. According to Castellanne he took the news with 
outward calm, and typically chose to misrepresent the scale of casualties. 
“General Lefebvre-Desnouéttes has been involved in a little affair,” he 
remarked. “He has been wounded and captured along with two or three 
chasseurs.” After saying these words the Emperor began to whistle through 


his teeth—he didn’t appear at all put out.” 


Nevertheless, it is probable that this small incident did more than anything 
else to convince Napoleon that Moore had effectively eluded his carefully 


laid trap. The Emperor tried to explain away his disappointment by 
imputing a disreputable panic on his opponents. “I have been pursuing the 
English for some days,” he confided to the Empress Josephine in a letter 
dated December 31, “but they are fleeing in a terrified fashion. They have 
abandoned the debris of La Romana’s army to avoid delaying their retreat 
by a single half day. More than a hundred baggage wagons have already 
been taken. The weather remains very bad.”>? 


The events of the following days confirmed this veiled admission of 
Moore’s escape. In spite of the efforts of Marshal Soult, who was hounding 
his men down the road from Mansilla to Astorga in an attempt to forestall 
the British there, Moore won the race comfortably enough and entered the 
town with three divisions on the 29th. The British commander was again 
faced with the need for a new decision. When he originally ordered the 
retreat on December 23, he had envisaged making a halt at Astorga, and if 
necessary turning at bay there. Now he saw fit to reconsider; he was 
anxious about the condition and morale of his troops, and many shortages 
were already being experienced. Accordingly, he decided to evacuate 
Astorga and continue the retreat all the way to Corunna, there to await 
evacuation by the Royal Navy, who were requested to send up sufficient 
shipping forthwith. And so, on December 31, the British rear guard slipped 
out of Astorga and took the road toward the sea. 


It was never the Emperor’s wont to be personally associated with failure. 
The realization that Moore was making good his escape proved extremely 
galling to Napoleon, particularly as he had insisted on taking personal 
control of the pursuit operation. As a completely satisfactory outcome could 
no longer be expected, the campaign did not warrant the continued presence 
of the Emperor. It is not very surprising, therefore, that he soon decided to 
reduce the size of the forces engaged so as to minimize the impression of 
Moore’s Fabian victory and to hand over command of the campaign to a 
minion. On December 31, General Desolles and his men were ordered to 
head back for Madrid, where King Joseph, surrounded by a hostile 
population, was severely handicapped by shortage of troops. A short time 
later new orders were issued breaking up Junot’s corps, returning the third 
battalions to their original regiments in the IVth Corps, placing the 
remainder under Soult. Victor’s corps was the next to be redirected; a full 


half of its strength, together with two brigades of cavalry, received 
instructions to march eastward and undertake the reduction of Léon. Then, 
on January 1, the Imperial Guard was taken out of the line and marched 
back to Benavente and thence (eventually) to Valladolid. Finally, the 
conduct of the pursuit was handed over, lock, stock and barrel, to Marshal 
Soult, whose corps’ strength had now been brought up to a full 30,000 
bayonets and 6,000 sabers. Ney, with a further 16,000 men, would be 
available to support him if need arose. 


Even before this dispersal of French forces to new duties, General Sir John 
Moore had already, in effect, earned a full year’s respite for southern Spain 
and Portugal. The chances of a rapid cure for the Spanish “ulcer” had 
receded almost to vanishing point, although superficially it might appear 
that Napoleon’s military triumph was practically complete, with three 
enemy field armies smashed into oblivion and the fourth and last in full cry 
for a port of evacuation. 


Of course, Napoleon’s decision to abandon personal direction of the 
Spanish campaign was based on far more substantial reasons than mere 
pique. For some months past, there had been irrefutable indications of 
Austrian rearmament, and if the Hapsburgs were to be forestalled in 
launching a spring campaign along the Danube, Napoleon’s speedy return 
to France was imperative. What was more, on January 1, 1809, the Emperor 
received news of a new conspiracy at Paris involving Talleyrand, Fouche 
and even his brother-in-law Murat, the new King of Naples. There was little 
new in the fact that the first personages named were involved in plots, but 
the truly alarming aspect of the affair was that two such unlikely bedfellows 
as the ex-minister of foreign affairs and the minister of police were 
apparently acting in concert with Gascon Joachim—of all people—as their 
confederate. 


The news that the Emperor was about to leave for France produced 
something of a sensation throughout the Army of Spain. The Imperial 
Guard was particularly incensed when it learned that it was to be left behind 
—at least for the time being. “Nobody wanted to stay in Spain,” Dumas 
recalled. The inhospitable nature of the countryside, the smoldering hatred 
of the population, the ceaseless danger of being shot by a guerilla from 


behind the next rock or stabbed with a stilleto by a provocative but 
bloodthirsty Spanish beauty, the endemic shortage of food and drink, the 
complete failure of either terror or friendliness to gain even a token of 
submission to King Joseph’s rule—all these features of life in the Iberian 
Peninsula had long since robbed the invasion of its glamor and adventurous 
appeal. Nor were the generals any happier at the prospect of being left to act 
on their own; they might consider Napoleon a hard taskmaster—always 
calling for the virtually impossible and invariably critical of everything 
except the most astounding results—yet they still preferred to feel their 
master close behind them. The mutual jealousies poisoning relations 
between the various marshals was a further reason why they felt lost 
without the Emperor. Mutual cooperation was practically out of the 
question once the all-seeing eye and all-directing hand had been withdrawn, 
and even Napoleon was unable to devise an effective chain of command for 
his bickering underlings; in the end, he left his brother Joseph as nominal 
commander in chief (although nobody for a moment ever considered him a 
soldier, least of all himself). The Emperor also permitted the rest of the 
near-mutinous marshals to set up semiautonomous commands in their 
respective areas. This laxity of overall control was to prove a powerful 
factor in keeping the Spanish cauldron on the boil over the following years, 
and Wellington was to benefit greatly from the endemic disunity in the 
French camps and headquarters. 


On January 6, Napoleon set out from Astorga for Valladolid, accompanied 
by an escort formed from part of the Imperial Guard. For eleven days he 
lingered in the great city on the banks of the Douro, completing 
arrangements for handing over the reins of civil and military affairs to his 
successor. During this period, Marshals Soult and Ney were making fresh 
efforts to catch up with the elusive British and cut them off from their 
evacuation ports. In spite of the brilliant personal example of Sir John 
Moore, the British army was fast degenerating into a rabble, for the rigor of 
a winter retreat over the inhospitable Cantabrian mountains was wreaking 
havoc with both health and morale. Nevertheless, Moore always managed 
to keep one move ahead of his pursuers; on January 6 he turned at bay at 
Lugo and offered battle, but Soult’s command was so strung out and 
dispersed that it hardly presented a worthwhile target, and so Moore 
determined to continue the retreat to Corunna. After burning many wagons 


and shooting lame horses, the British returned to the road early on the 9th 
and slipped away northward, unnoticed by Soult’s drowsy picquets. Two 
days of confused rear guard actions ensued, but by the night of the 11th 
three of Moore’s four divisions had safely reached Corunna, and the fourth 
(Paget) was only four miles distant. However, there was still no sign of the 
eagerly awaited transports, and it might be thought that Soult had at last 
placed the enemy at his mercy with their backs to the sea and their 
discipline in tatters. But Soult knew enough about the English to respect 
their “last-ditch” valor and he proceeded with great caution, waiting for his 
distant units to materialize before risking a full-scale assault. Moore was 
consequently afforded four days’ grace in which to re-equip his ragged and 
starving men from the ample depots of Corunna before setting the match to 
what was left over; 4,000 barrels of gunpowder were ignited on the 13th, 
and although they were stored three miles outside the town hardly a 
window escaped the blast. 


Then, on the afternoon of the 14th, the long-awaited sails appeared over the 
horizon, and by evening Moore was beginning to evacuate his sick, the 
better horses and some of his guns. These were followed by the cavalrymen 
and gunners, and by the 15th only 15,000 infantry and 200 artillerymen 
remained on shore facing Soult’s encircling forces. As for the balance of the 
British force, 5,000 men had perished during the retreat and a further 3,500 
had embarked earlier at Vigo Bay in complete safety. Seeing the forest of 
masts in Corunna Bay, and noting the ceaseless passage of boats from ship 
to shore, the Duke of Dalmatia realized that he must strike without further 
delay if his quarry was not to escape him entirely. By the 15th, he had no 
less than 15,000 infantry and 4,500 cavalry at his disposal. Accordingly, 
about 2:00 


ow On the following day he launched a heavy attack against Moore’s left 
with the intention of taking Monte Moro and interposing French troops 
between General Baird’s division and Corunna. At the same time, 
containing attacks were mounted against the other sectors of the British 
line. 


South view of Corunna, looking towards the battle area beyond the town 


All afternoon and evening the battle raged, but as Soult had anticipated, the 
British clung to their positions with dogged endurance, and no French 
attack managed to make any permanent headway or dislodge the stalwart 
defenders. In the middle of the afternoon, however, the British army 
suffered an irreparable loss when its gallant commander was struck by a 
cannonball on the left shoulder. The wound was plainly mortal, but as he 
was borne from the field in a blanket by six soldiers, Sir John Moore had 
the dying satisfaction of noting that Soult’s blue-clad columns were 
everywhere in retreat. By the time the French finally drew off to lick their 
wounds as dusk deepened, Sir John was dead. 


The British army had inflicted perhaps 1,500 casualties for a loss of some 
800 men killed and wounded. Sir John Moore passed away deeming 
himself fortunate to fall (like Nelson) in the moment of victory, and he was 
buried in a soldier’s grave early on the morning of the 17th. His death had 
not been in vain; the evacuation was able to continue unopposed throughout 
the next two days, and by the 18th the last men had been re-embarked. Nor 
was this the limit of Moore’s achievement; he had overcome daunting 
difficulties for three long months. He had bearded Napoleon and entirely 
disrupted his plans for completing the conquest of Spain and Portugal, and 
he had brought his men through the horrors of a winter retreat over the 
mountains and made it possible for them to be safely evacuated. This meant 
that he had preserved the greater part of England’s only field army and 
ensured that it could sail away to prepare for future operations designed to 
hammer the French eagles. Although it was a tragedy for his country and 
the army he loved and served so well that Moore died at the moment of 
success, his work was vindicated a few months later when a new 
expeditionary force commanded by the able Sir Arthur Wellesley appeared 


off the Portuguese coast and prepared to renew the conflict. The running 
sore thus created by Moore and subsequently kept festering by the “Iron 
Duke” was destined to impose a ceaseless drain on the resources of talent 
and lifeblood of the French Empire. Napoleon would live to rue the day that 
he chose to meddle in the affairs of the Peninsula, and thus unwittingly 
created so heavy a stick for his own back by affording Great Britain the 
opportunity to strike back at him on the Continent. Yet it is tragic and ironic 
to have to record that Britain was very tardy in recognizing Moore’s 
greatness. The first reaction to news of Corunna and the safe evacuation of 
the army was a storm of criticism over his handling of the campaign, and it 
was left to a gallant enemy, Marshal Soult, to order the erection of a fitting 
monument over the grave of one of England’s greatest and most deserving 
soldiers. 


61 
INCOMPLETE ACHIEVEMENT 


The day after the battle of Corunna, the Emperor Napoleon, without waiting 
to hear the outcome of the last stages of his subordinate’s pursuit, turned his 
back on Spain and set out from Valladolid for the French frontier. He 
traveled through Burgos, Vitoria and Tolosa, crossed into France at Irun and 
reached Bayonne on the 19th, forty-five hours after entering his coach. The 
next day found him at Bordeaux, and at 8:00 


am. On the 23rd, Napoleon re-entered his Imperial capital. At once he put the 
events of the past months behind him, and began to prepare new armies for 
the impending struggle with Austria. 


Napoleon’s Spanish campaign was over. What is to be said by way of 
summary and conclusion? Superficially, the campaign appears to represent 
a considerable military triumph for France. Every army met in the field had 
either been routed, or, in a single instance, compelled to conduct a 
precipitate retreat and evacuate by sea. Madrid and the northern half of 
Spain was under occupation by French troops, and few organized forces 
remained in the rest of the Peninsula capable of offering sustained 
resistance. With Joseph restored to the throne, there could be some hope 
that Spain would become at least a reasonably loyal member of the 
Continental System and that Portugal would be forced to follow suit in the 
fulness of time. The domains of the First Empire now extended from the 
River Oder to the Guadarrama Mountains without a break, and there was 
reason to suppose that the southern frontiers would soon be extended as far 
as the Straits of Gibraltar, the Pillars of Hercules and the Tagus. 


All this was primarily due to the great strategic skill of Napoleon and the 
success with which he managed to coordinate the efforts of his 
subordinates. The plans for the October onslaught over the Ebro were 


masterly in their basic simplicity and at the same time realistically based on 
the military probabilities and possibilities. There are still no signs that the 
Emperor was passing his peak as a military planner. 


However, there was a reverse side to the medal. The successful campaign 
had followed hard on the heels of a patently disastrous one. The events of 
Bailen and Vimiero had proved that the master’s skill and impregnability 
were not shared by his subordinates when they were serving on detached 
missions. The abrupt collapse of the entire French achievement in the 
Peninsula that ensued showed the French up as very vulnerable indeed, with 
a distinct tendency toward despair when things began to go wrong. The 
French had accordingly been fortunate to hold onto the Ebro line and retain 
control of Navarre (during August-September 1808), pending the arrival of 
the Emperor and his most experienced forces from Germany. 


Secondly, Napoleon was guilty of entirely miscalculating the scale of 
resistance his men would encounter in seizing control of Spain and 
Portugal. The original 80,000 designated for the task proved far too few, 
and before the general military position had been restored in the new year 
of 1809, no less than 270,000 of Napoleon’s best troops were engaged in 
one part or another of the Peninsula, or approximately three fifths of the 
Empire’s total armed strength. It is questionable whether the advantages to 
be gained were worth so vast an effort which, as we shall see, resulted in 
severe repercussions in Central Europe and even direr ones within the 
Peninsula itself. The initial effort certainly cost Napoleon many more men 
than the 12,000 he had originally allowed for; probably as many as 75,000 
never saw France again as a result of the fighting that took place during the 
period ending January 16, 1809, and in the years that followed several 
hundred thousand more would share the same fate. Many trusted 
subordinates—Massena, Soult and Savary among them—would forfeit their 
reputations among the inhospitable mountains and barren plains of Spain. 


The basic reason for this endless drain of blood and money was, of course, 
that despite appearances, Napoleon’s real achievement in Spain was far 
from complete. Although the regular Spanish armies were destroyed or 
scattered, there were no signs that the will to resist of the Spanish people 
had been even substantially weakened. Popular patriotism, religious 


fanaticism and an almost hysterical hatred for the French remained as 
strong as ever, and over the next five years the world was to see the 
development of a new type of ruthless war waged by guerillas who refused 
to come down into the open plains but clung to their mountain fastnesses 
and there defied all efforts to destroy them, in the meantime causing a 
heavy toll of French casualties. To back these local efforts and make the 
French internal security program hopelessly more complex, a new and 
larger British army would soon return to the Peninsula, led by a soldier of 
great tactical and administrative ability who had learned his trade under the 
not wholly dissimilar conditions of India. Between them, the Spanish 
guerillas and British redcoats were to make life intolerable for the French 
occupation forces, which were necessarily scattered to hold down the 
seething provinces. For the remainder of his military career down to the 
first abdication, Napoleon was to find himself saddled with a costly and 
continuous second front, which made ceaseless inroads into the Empire’s 
military resources. Although he never deigned to return to the Peninsula in 
person, Napoleon was to have good reason to regret ever having become 
involved in Iberian affairs; what had started as a gamble with the odds 
heavily in his favor ended as a run of misfortune accompanied by heavy 
losses. But, unlike a truly professional gambler, Napoleon was never 
prepared to call quits and cut his losses by ordering a general withdrawal to 
the Ebro line; his pride and reputation were too dearly involved. 
Consequently the bitter struggle of attrition continued year after year. 


What lay at the root of Napoleon’s failure in Spain? Besides his over- 
weening ambition and relentless mania to see the Continental System 
embrace the entire continent of Europe, the Emperor stands accused of 
rushing his fences. Had he taken the Spanish affair more steadily, made 
greater efforts to win popular support, ruled through a Bourbon puppet 
rather than one of the Bonaparte clan, then his achievement might have 
been more permanent. Instead, he took the bull by the horns at the first 
opportunity and rushed the invasion, hoping to gain everything for a very 
modest outlay of effort. In fact, by so doing, Napoleon the statesman had set 
Napoleon the soldier an impossible task. Consequently, although the 
immediate military aims were more or less achieved, the long-term 
requirement of winning popular support for the new regime was hopelessly 
compromised. The lesson was there for the world to read: military conquest 


in itself cannot bring about a political victory. This was by no means a new 
lesson, but seldom in history has it been so amply demonstrated. 


PART TWELVE 


THE DANUBE CAMPAIGN OF 1809, CULMINATING IN THE BATTLE 
OF WAGRAM AND THE PEACE OF SCHONBRUNN 


62 
THE NEW CHALLENGE 


risnotaste that Napoleon found many of his most inveterate adversaries among 
the ranks of the female crowned heads of Europe. In 1806 Queen Louise of 
Prussia provided the backbone so notably lacking in her spouse and helped 
plunge her country into catastrophic war. Ever since 1804, the Dowager 
Empress of Russia had bombarded her son, the Tsar, with constant streams 
of abuse directed against all things Napoleonic, inciting him to join with 
Austria in 1805 and with Prussia in 1806-07 in two patently unsuccessful 
coalitions against France. Now, in 1809, it was the turn of the Empress 
Ludovica of Austria to lend her not inconsiderable charms and talents to the 
task of stirring up new trouble for the “Corsican upstart” along the banks of 
the grey Danube. In this enterprise she received staunch support from the 
brilliant Prince Metternich and the persuasive Count Stadion. Tidings of 
Bailen the previous summer convinced the Schonbrunn “war party” that the 
time had come for Austria to re-enter the lists without further delay, and 
step by step this powerful faction obtained the ear of the Emperor Francis. 
On February 8, 1809, the advocates of aggression finally triumphed; the 
Imperial Government secretly but irrevocably decided on war against 
France. 


This decision, however, was not immediately put into effect. The so-called 
“peace party”—headed by the Archduke Charles, commander in chief under 
Francis of all the Austrian forces—counseled a further period of delay 
which would enable Austria to mobilize her forces and, even more 
importantly, to seek alliances. Charles, in addition to being the best Austrian 
general, was supported by almost all the country’s senior soldiers, and 
consequently the Emperor was forced to listen to his views. One thing was 
clear, however: this circumspect attitude of the military leaders was not 


inspired by any desire to avoid a new clash with Napoleon. All parties in 
Austrian court and political circles were united in a hearty desire for la 
revanche and were particularly eager to effect the recovery of the territorial 
losses suffered since 1796. 


The only bone of contention was the matter of timing. The Empress’s 
faction demanded immediate action; Archduke Charles counseled delay 
until internal reforms could be completed and the army brought to an 
improved efficiency, thus improving the overall chance of success. He was 
anxious to see 700,000 well-trained men in the field and a powerful 
coalition at Austria’s back before any irrevocable step was taken. However, 
these arguments were overruled; the present chance appeared too good to 
miss. It was estimated that Napoleon could gather no more than 200,000 
men in Germany in the spring of 1809, thanks to his continuing Spanish 
involvement. Metternich was also able to report his discussions with 
Talleyrand, which appeared to reveal that France was utterly war-weary and 
had no desire to partake in a new struggle, while Tsar Alexander had 
dropped certain hints that he would maintain a strict neutrality toward 
Austria whatever might befall—Russia’s undertaking given at Erfurt 
notwithstanding. These considerations, together with Stadion’s conviction 
that determined action on the part of Austria would inspire a truly national 
rising against Napoleon throughout Germany on the lines of that proceeding 
in Spain, formed the basis of the decision of February 8 and the subsequent 
opening of hostilities on April 9. 


By 1809, the processes of Austrian reconstruction had been proceeding for 
three unbroken years, and the improvement in her armed forces was already 
most marked. The foremost architect of this military recovery was the 
Archduke Charles, appointed Generalismus or Supreme Commander by the 
Emperor Francis in the last desperate days of 1805, when Austria was being 
forced to drain the last bitter dregs of humiliation after Austerlitz. In 
administrative matters Charles’ new authority even transcended that of the 
Aulic Council, that august but ultraconservative body which had effectively 
compromised the Austrian war effort three times in the previous decade. He 
made good use of his opportunity. Aided by the able Stadion, he set out to 
create a truly national as opposed to a purely professional army. Such an 
undertaking, however, was from the start dogged by serious difficulties; 


there was hardly a flicker of true pro-Austrian feeling to be found in the 
Hungarian, Polish or Balkan possessions of the Hapsburgs, and as a result 
the greater part of the much-vaunted Landwehr—created by an ordinance of 
June 9, 1808—was drawn from the predominantly German provinces of 
Austria. Eventually the Landwehr totaled some 240,000 men, but to the 
distress of the generals the discipline of this citizen-army left much to be 
desired and it became generally accepted that the new material was suitable 
only for garrison and replacement duties. Nevertheless, a token force of 
15,000 Landwehr was embodied for active service from the very start, and 
by the time of the battle of Wagram the number had greatly increased. 


The Austrian Emperor, Francis I (1768-1835), in old age 


Far more notable and effective were the changes wrought in the regular 
forces. In 1805, some 200,000 regular soldiers had been available for active 
service; four years later this total had been raised to almost 340,000. Many 
improvements were copied from the French model; Charles freely adapted 
the corps d’armée system to meet Austrian requirements, creating nine line 
and two reserve corps. This was a marked administrative improvement over 
the old divisional organization and promised greater operational flexibility. 
The 279,000 infantry were divided among 80 infantry regiments and nine 
new Fäger battalions. A revised drillbook taught a form of skirmishing 
tactics reminiscent of French practice, although severe restrictions 


controlled the number of troops that could be employed in this fashion. The 
36,000 troopers of the cavalry arm were organized into eight cuirassier, six 
dragoon, twelve hussar and three uhlan regiments. Great difficulty was 
experienced in finding adequate mounts for this force, however, and it never 
approached either the size or the efficiency of its French counterpart. On the 
other hand, the Austrian artillery arm was vastly improved. The 13,000 
gunners formed four regiments of artillery and a corps of bombardiers and 
were provided with no less than 760 field guns. Good though its 
organization and materiel were, the artillery’s gravest drawback lay in its 
senior officers, who had little direct experience of controlling guns in the 
field. 


In his endeavors to remodel the staff system, such as it was, and to provide 
the army with adequate leadership, the Archduke Charles was decidedly 
less successful. The staff was quite capable of carrying out the paper side of 
moving and maintaining armies in the field, but once again there was a 
general dearth of experience of the conditions pertaining to active 
operations. The communications system employed to facilitate the passing 
of information and orders up and down the chain of command was notably 
deficient. As regards the men on whom he had to rely for the higher 
direction of the armies, Charles was also severely handicapped. Although 
he was able to give directions to the Aulic Council, he had no power to 
dismiss incompetent or hostile generals; that prerogative remained firmly in 
the hands of his brother, the Emperor Francis. As a result, Charles was 
compelled to employ men like Hiller, his bitter personal foe, as well as 
incompetent generals such as his brother archdukes, Louis, John and 
Ferdinand. Nepotism remained rife at every level of the command structure; 
of the men of the second echelon, only Radetsky rose above mediocrity. 
The Wimpffens, Griinns, Klenaus and Rosenburgs had little military talent 
to recommend them. 


What of Charles himself? Despite a regrettable tendency to suffering 
epileptic seizures at moments of stress, he had been raised to high command 
at an even younger age than Napoleon, commanding his first army at the 
age of twenty-five years. Considerable success attended his campaigns 
against minor French generals, but in no way was he a match for Napoleon. 
The two generals had faced one another in 1797 during the later stages of 


the War of the First Coalition, but Charles received decidedly the worst of 
the encounter. There is no doubt, however, that Charles was the very best 
man available to Austria. He was far less infected than his contemporaries 
by the deadening formalism of the eighteenth-century, although he was 
never quite able to throw off the last traces of his military upbringing. He 
retained, for instance, an obsession for occupying what he termed 
“geographical points’—critical terrain—and at times this deflected his 
purpose from the destruction of the enemy’s forces. Nevertheless, the 
Austrian army of 1809 constituted a far superior weapon to that of 1805. It 
might not possess the patriotic inspiration and é/an of its French opponents 
or their incomparable “tradition of victory” (as Petre terms it), and it 
certainly lacked a comparable leadership at both army and corps level, but 
its overall fighting quality was good despite poor mobility and a certain 
lack of vivacity. In his arrogance Napoleon occasionally referred to his 
Austrian enemy as “cette canaille” but on at least one occasion after 1809 
he rounded on an obsequious minister who was making a sneering reference 
to Austrian martial qualities with the comment, “It is evident you were not 
at Wagram.”! Indeed, the Campaign of 1809 was destined to try Napoleon’s 
talents to the uttermost, and although he was ultimately triumphant he 
found himself faced by phenomenal national opposition surpassed only by 
that of the British and Spanish peoples. The contrast in Austrian attitudes is 
indeed striking; as a French diplomat described it in a report submitted in 
March 1809, shortly before the outbreak of hostilities: “In 1805 the 
Government alone wanted war—neither the army nor the people desired it; 
now, in 1809, Government, army and people are united in their resolve.” 


Napoleon had been aware for a considerable period of the way the wind 
was blowing at Vienna. The dissensions between the Austrian peace and 
war factions were widely reported, and as early as May 1808 information 
about Austria’s intention to raise 180,000 Landwehr caused the French 
Government to send a protest to the Emperor, demanding an explanation of 
his intentions. A month later Napoleon learned of the supplying of Austrian 
military depots in Bohemia, but it still suited him to accept Francis’ 
assurances of peaceful intent at more or less their face value. Throughout 
the last months of the year, Napoleon felt justified in placing full reliance 
on Russian promises to keep Austria in her place; one paragraph of the 
Convention of Erfurt, concluded on October 12, 1808, stated that “In the 


case of Austria declaring war against France, the Emperor of Russia 
undertakes to denounce Austria and to make common cause with France. ””? 
Napoleon also felt confident that the 100,000 troops of the Rhenish 
Confederation, backed by the stiffening provided by the French units of the 
Army of the Rhine, would prove sufficient to dissuade Vienna from 
undertaking any prematurely rash action. Events, however, were to prove 
him wrong. As it transpired, Russia and Austria found themselves with 
rather more in common than Napoleon anticipated—in particular they 
shared a lively distrust of French intentions towards Constantinople; hence 
the secret détente between St. Petersburg and Vienna of the New Year. 
Indeed, by January 15, 1809, reports from Central Europe had taken such an 
alarming turn that the Emperor felt compelled to leave the Spanish front 
and head for Paris without delay to organize effective countermeasures. 


As we have already noted, Napoleon was not taken in a state of complete 
unreadiness by this imminent resumption of hostilities by Austria. Ever 
since early 1806 he had expected Austrian interference in his plans at some 
future stage. Fortunately for France, Vienna’s preparations were not 
sufficiently advanced in either October 1806 or during the subsequent 
winter and spring campaigns of 1807 to permit her active intervention. 
From 1808 onward, however, the threat became increasingly serious. 
Consequently Napoleon had already taken steps to warn his allies of what 
might transpire, deluging his viceroy in Italy and the princes of the 
Confederation with demands for munitions and men. 


The French Government was already feeling the pinch for soldiers, and the 
prospect of a war to be fought on two fronts simultaneously—in Spain and 
in Germany—was not exactly calculated to cheer the recruiting authorities. 
Already in September 1808, a senatus consultum had called up 80,000 more 
conscripts from the Classes of 1806 to 1809, and in December a further 
80,000 of the Class of 1810 were called forward almost two years in 
advance of their proper date. Even these sweeping measures did not prove 
sufficient to meet all requirements. Napoleon was determined to increase 
his infantry regiments to a strength of five battalions apiece—four of six 
companies for front-line service, one of four companies to serve at the 
depot as a training unit for future drafts. Although this expansion was 
originally decreed on February 18, 1808, it was not until July the following 


year that the measure was fully implemented, for the steady drain of losses 
incurred in Spain and the need to create a new army for service in Germany 
absorbed all available replacements. It was only by ordering the 
mobilization of a further 110,000 conscripts of the Class of 1810 in the New 
Year of 1809 that all requirements were even approximately met—even on 


paper. 


The need to extemporize an army for the German front exercised all the 
Emperor’s ingenuity. With 200,000 men, many of his best leaders and the 
Guard tied down in Spain, the front-line units available for immediate 
service elsewhere were understandably few in number. On October 12, 
1808, the old Grande Arrnée had been disbanded in Germany and Poland 
and most units hurried back to France en route for Spain, its place being 
taken by the creation of the stopgap Army of the Rhine. In essentials, this 
comprised Davout’s IIIrd Corps and various smaller formations. In 
deference to the Tsar’s known susceptibilities about Poland and East 
Prussia, the greater part of this slight armament was redeployed to the west 
of the Elbe, although certain key garrisons and covering forces were left 
beyond the Oder. St. Hilaire with one division was still in occupation of 
Stettin; a further division was in Pomerania; General Rapp held several 
thousand men to garrison Danzig, and a further 10,000 were stationed along 
the River Oder itself to maintain vital communications with the Grandy 
Duchy of Warsaw. On paper, the Army of the Rhine consisted of 120,000 
men, but when various distant detachments are deducted, most notably a 
further 10,000 French and Dutch troops under Bernadotte engaged in 
occupying the Hanse towns, it will be seen that Davout was in effectual 
command of rather less than 80,000 troops with which to keep both 
Austrian and Prussian nationalistic aspirations in check. Small wonder that 
Napoleon relied heavily on the influence of Tsar Alexander to redress the 
unfavorable balance, or that he was led to adopt extreme measures in his 
search for men during the spring of 1809 when it became clear that the 
promised Russian support was unlikely to materialize. 


Napoleon set himself an ambitious target: before the opening of hostilities 
he planned to have 260,000 troops in Germany (100,000 of whom were to 
be produced by his German allies) and all being well, 150,000 more in Italy 
under Eugene. No time was lost in setting about this mammoth task. During 


late January and early February, orders were sent to Marshal Bessières in 
Spain instructing him to be ready to send the Imperial Guard toward 
Strasbourg if the need arose. Meantime, imperial edicts were creating the 
nucleus of the Young Guard—recruited from the cream of the conscript 
classes. Secondly, an entirely new major formation of four infantry 
divisions and one of light cavalry, to be named the Corps of Observation of 
the Army of the Rhine, was brought into existence on February 23 and 
subsequently entrusted (under the title of IVth Corps) to the experienced 
Marshal Massena.* On March 3, a new decree ordered the creation of a 
reserve corps, 17 regiments strong, all of them to be raised from the 
conscripts of 1810. Oudinot’s division received reinforcements and was 
reconstituted as the IInd Corps. It was no easy matter to find sufficient 
officers for these new or enlarged formations, but the problem was partially 
solved by stripping the depots, recalling pensioners, emptying all the 
French military academies and by commissioning a large number of 
sergeants and warrant officers. In due course these various units were 
merged with the Army of the Rhine and various allied contingents to form 
the new Army of Germany—perhaps 174,000 strong—and on the 
penultimate day of March this title was changed to La Grande Armeé de I’ 
Allemagne. 


In addition to this armament, Napoleon could call on the services of 68,000 
troops forming the Army of Italy, 10,500 more under Marmont in Dalmatia, 
Bernadotte’s 16,000 Saxons (now gathered at Dresden) and 18,000 Poles 
led by Poniatowski. In round numbers, therefore, by April 1809 Napoleon 
could deploy over 275,000 men against the Hapsburg armies, and although 
this figure falls well below the 400,000 men originally envisaged it 
represents no mean administrative achievement. However, in terms of 
quality, the new forces left much to be desired; the speed with which they 
were raised made this inevitable. Even in the Grande Armée itself there 
were 11,300 raw conscripts, sent from the depots before even the most 
rudimentary training could be completed, and a further 54,000 of its 
strength were drawn wholly from allied states. There is evidence to show 
that the cavalry (29,000 strong) retained most of its standards and 
reputation, but there was a marked decline in the quality of the infantry. 
Toward the end of the campaign Napoleon attempted to compensate for this 
by increasing the allocation of corps and regimental artillery. “The worse 


the troops are,” he wrote to General Clarke, minister of war, “the more guns 
they require.”> But at the outset of operations there was a great and telling 
shortage of artillery, merely 311 guns being available. Only by the time of 
Wagram was a Satisfactory weight of metal secured. 


Despite these inadequacies in men and material, the caliber of the available 
senior generals remained undimmed. Davout, Massena and Oudinot were 
all old and tried commanders of several years standing, and many of their 
divisional generals were almost equally distinguished. Inevitably Berthier 
was nominated chief of staff, but to these duties were added those of acting 
commander in chief—an appointment that was to have near-fatal results. 
The reason for the creation of this post was that Napoleon did not yet feel 
able to leave Paris and take command in person. On the one hand he 
realized that news of his arrival east of the Rhine would almost certainly 
precipitate the Austrian offensive, and the present poor condition and 
unprepared state of the French army made it desirable to delay this event for 
as long as was possible; on the other hand, it was important for propaganda 
purposes that the Austrian attack, when it came, should appear unexpected 
and unprovoked. The Emperor was aware that his position in Europe was 
extremely delicate, and any new French aggression might well trigger off a 
massive reaction throughout Germany. For the time being, therefore, 
Berthier was told to remain with headquarters near Strasbourg, where he 
would be in contact with Paris through the military telegraph and, at the 
same time, not too close to Austrian spheres of interest. 


This caution did not prevent Napoleon from considering his strategy for the 
forthcoming campaign. As in 1805, he was determined to make the Danube 
the principal theater, relegating Italy to a secondary role. He hoped that the 
Austrians would pursue their customary strategy of sending at least 100,000 
of their best men over the Alps into North Italy where they would be tied 
down by Eugéne and Marmont. He relied on Bernadotte and Poniatowski to 
neutralize at least their own number of Austrians on their respective 
Bohemian and Polish sectors. These diversions, all being well, should leave 
the Grande Armée with a slight numerical advantage over the enemy in the 
critical Danube theater. These calculations, as will be seen, fell wide of the 
mark. It also appears that Napoleon badly misjudged the physical 
conditions he would experience in the Danube valley during the spring and 


summer. His own experiences in 1805 were restricted to the autumn and 
winter months, and he failed to heed the warnings of his experts about the 
behavior of the Danube in times of flood following the spring thaw. 


After his troops had absorbed and halted the initial Austrian onslaught, 
Napoleon intended to switch to the offensive and advance down the Danube 
in order to capture the vital crossing place of Passau, at the confluence of 
the Inn and the Danube, en route for Vienna. As a preliminary move, 
therefore, intended to place his army in the best possible starting position 
for both its offensive and defensive roles, he ordered the greater number of 
its units to make for the Upper Danube region during late February and 
early March. Davout marched with his 65,000 men from the locality of 
Erfurt toward Nuremberg to form the northern part of the concentration, 
while Oudinot’s 20,000-strong provisional IInd Corps was routed for 
Augsburg, with Massena’s 40,000 men of the new IVth Corps (from 
Strasbourg) to its left rear around Ulm. To shield these moves, and to serve 
as a link between the Nuremberg and Augsburg forces, Marshal Lefebvre 
was pushed forward to the line of the River Isar with the 30,000 Bavarians 
of his VIIth Corps, while part of the cavalry reserve made probes in the 
direction of Ratisbon, seeking information of the enemy’s whereabouts. 


On the last day of March, Napoleon made an analysis of the general 
situation facing his army. Intelligence indicated that the Austrians were 
massing between Prague and Vienna, and this appeared to support the 
Emperor’s hypothesis that the main Austrian blow would be delivered north 
of the Danube, on some date around April 15. That being the probability, he 
determined to push his forces as far forward as the situation might permit 
and as was commensurate with the general requirement of a three- to four- 
day concentration of all major formations at a designated point of assembly 
from which they could control the Danube valley. If the enemy advanced on 
or after April 15 (as anticipated), Ratisbon was to be the place for the 
concentration of the French army, being three days5 marching distance 
from Nuremberg and four days’ distance from Augsburg. If, on the other 
hand, the Austrians entered on active operations at some date prior to the 
15th, Napoleon decided that the area between Donauwörth, Augsburg and 
Ingolstadt would better serve his purpose. In either eventuality, Davout, the 
reserve cavalry and Lefebvre would be in a position to shield the French 


movement. He considered that final warning of Austria’s attack would be 
provided by a formal declaration of war or at least the withdrawal of her 
ambassador from Paris. 


As to the most probable Austrian line of attack, Napoleon considered three 
possibilities. Firstly, he anticipated that Charles might strike in force from 
Bohemia toward Bamberg, Nuremberg or Ratisbon. If the northerly line of 
attack toward Saxony was chosen, Napoleon calculated that Bernadotte at 
Dresden would be able to delay their advance while the main French army 
invaded Bohemia to sever the Austrian communications with Vienna. If, 
alternatively, they headed west for Franconia (1.e., Nuremberg), the Grande 
Armée Would be in position to pounce on their rear by way of Ratisbon, 
Ingolstadt or Donauwörth, and Charles would be running directly into the 
arms of the greater part of the French army. Thirdly, if the Austrians split 
their forces and advanced along both banks of the Danube simultaneously, 
Napoleon felt confident that he would be able to isolate and annihilate each 
Austrian wing in turn. On the basis of these calculations he felt he had 
reasonable grounds for satisfaction about his provisional choice of Ratisbon 
as the center of operations, but the whole time he had to balance the 
requirements of France’s continuing commitments in Northern Europe, in 
Spain and Italy against what was desirable on the Danube; nor could the 
possibility of British intervention be entirely ruled out. The complete 
strategical position was undoubtedly very complex. 


The gist of this assessment was passed on to Berthier in a lengthy dispatch 
dated March 30,6 together with detailed instructions for the movement of 
the troops. Napoleon stated that he intended to mass three corps within 
range of Ratisbon (130,000 Frenchmen and 10,000 Allies) by April 15; that 
city would form the center of operations, but in the event of an emergency 
Donauwörth and the line of the River Lech could be adopted in lieu. If 
nothing occurred to the contrary, however, Oudinot was to leave Augsburg 
on April 5 and take his corps to Ratisbon by the 10th, where he would find 
St. Hilaire in possession of the city. The latter was to move thither from 
Nuremberg, starting out on the 5th. Thus by the 10th there should be at least 
30,000 infantry and seven cavalry regiments at Ratisbon, and during that 
day these would be joined by Bessières and the cavalry reserve. In the 
meantime, Davout was to set up his headquarters at Nuremberg and spread 


his units in such a way as to guard Bayreuth and the Egra approaches, at the 
same time staying within 72 hours’ marching time of Ratisbon. Meanwhile, 
the Duke of Rivoli was to move up from Ulm to Augsburg. The three 
divisions of Lefebvre’s Bavarian Corps, presently lining the Isar, were to be 
disposed in echelon so as to be within one, two and three days’ march of 
Ratisbon respectively. In this way, Napoleon planned to form a new version 
of his famed bataillon carré around Ratisbon, capable of meeting an attack 
from any direction and of turning any situation to the French advantage. 


As things turned out, a combination of unanticipated Austrian 
aggressiveness and plain bungling on the part of poor Berthier, hopelessly 
out of his depth amid this welter of instructions, was to lead to the near 
ruination of Napoleon’s carefully considered schemes. However, before 
turning to the history of events, a glance at the Austrian plans of campaign 
will clearly be useful. 


In the first place, Archduke Charles and the Aulic Council refused to play 
Napoleon’s game and sent only 50,000 regular troops supplemented by as 
many more Landwehr toward Italy in two corps under the Archduke John. 
To protect the Austrian Empire’s Polish possessions, a further force was 
formed in Galicia (40,000 strong) under Ferdinand. The remaining six line 
and two reserve corps of the regular army—or close to 200,000 men and 
500 guns—remained available for operations in the Danube valley. Thus 
Napoleon was to find more troops facing him than he anticipated. As to 
what use he would make of this large army, Charles was not at first certain. 
To begin with, he toyed with the idea of a sudden onslaught against the 
Army of the Rhine (that is to say, Davout’s command) in the hope of 
destroying it before Napoleon could move up to its assistance. To this end, 
six corps were massed between Prague and the Böhmerwald north of the 
Danube, leaving only two on the south bank. For a time there were even 
hopes that Prussia might join in the struggle, but by early March these 
prospects had faded, and the Austrian strategists were forced to reconsider. 
Charles was still in favor of the main attack being launched from Bohemia. 
It was a bold plan more likely to lead to a rapid decision than any other, and 
furthermore the present location of the greater part of the Austrian army 
would make a surprise blow quite feasible, with the chance of isolating the 
French forces in North Germany at one blow and of inciting local revolts in 


Saxony, Hesse and Franconia. There were, however, palpable disadvantages 
inherent in this scheme. The broken-up nature of the Bohemian countryside 
would make it difficult to debouch effectively against the French, while 
Archduke Charles would be separated by both the Danube and a great 
distance from his brother John, and this would make the creation of a third 
linking force imperative. The pundits of the Aulic Council therefore favored 
an alternative plan. 


The Campaign of 1809 on the Danube 


According to this, the major attack would be launched south of the Danube. 
Its base and communications with Vienna would be far safer; there was 
more chance of thwarting any French thrust toward Switzerland or the 
Tyrol, and the two main Austrian armies would be in closer supporting 
distance of one another. On the debit side, it was admitted that the 
preliminary transfer of the six corps from the northern to the southern bank 
of the Danube would consume two precious weeks, and that the proposed 


area of operations was dissected by many lateral waterways which would 
afford the French good defensive positions. Charles argued strongly for the 
first alternative, claiming that an unwavering onslaught toward Würzburg or 
Ratisbon could lead to great events and the probable defection of several of 
Napoleon’s German allies, but the Aulic Council decided to play safe when 
news arrived of Oudinot’s and Massena’s arrival at Ulm, and induced 
Charles to adopt the less dramatic course. Only on March 20 could the new 
maneuver get under way, and a month’s invaluable time had been 
sacrificed. In the form the plan actually took, the main attack became in 
effect an onslaught on both sides of the Danube. The Bohemian corps (the 
Ist under Bellegarde (38,000) and the IInd (20,000) led by Kollowrath) 
were to attack Ratisbon from the Bohemian mountains by way of Cham; at 
the same time, the Austrian center and reserve (comprising the 66,000 men 
of Hohenzollern’s [Ird, Rosenburg’s IVth and Lichtenstein’s 1st Reserve 
Corps) were to advance on the same objective through Scharding, while the 
left wing (Archduke Louis’ Vth, Hiller’s Vlth and Kienmayer’s IInd 
Reserve Corps or 61,000 men in all) moved forward toward Landshut to 
guard the flank. That is to say, there would be two corps on the northern 
banks of the Danube and six operating on the southern. Despite these 
delays, thanks to the way Berthier misread his master’s orders, the 200,000 
Austrians were to find themselves in a strong position. As Dodge described 
it: “the French were in two great bodies, in the Ulm-Augsburg and the 
Nuremberg-Bamberg country, and Charles, having taken Ratisbon, could 
there cross the Danube and with his own and the Bohemian Corps cut the 
French apart.... Should the French meanwhile concentrate on the Lech, the 
ground there, in view of the Austrian superiority of forces, was not 
unfavorable for operations.”’ The immediate future, therefore, held the 
prospect of great events. 


63 
CRISIS ON THE DANUBE 


Contrary to Napoleon’s expectations, the Austrian blow fell on April 9, 
almost a week in advance of the anticipated date. There was no formal 
declaration of war, no demand for the withdrawal of the French 
ambassador, and consequently a degree of surprise was achieved. The 
Archduke Charles merely transmitted a brief note to M. Otto, French 
minister at Munich, and to Marshal Lefebvre, commander of the Bavarian 
divisions: “In conformity with a declaration made by His Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria to the Emperor Napoleon, I hereby apprise the general- 
in-chief of the French army that I have orders to advance with my troops 
and to treat as enemies all who oppose me.’”® That was the sole intimation 
of the coming onslaught. Early on the 10th the mass of the Austrian army 
was crossing the River Inn at Braunau into Bavaria. The only French forces 
facing them were Lefebvre’s three Bavarian divisions near Landshut, 18 
leagues away; once through Landshut, only 12 leagues would lie between 
the Austrian main body and the Danube at Neustadt. Thus, allowing for a 
very average rate of advance, the Austrians might have reached the river 
within a week. Fortunately for the French, however, the improvement in the 
Austrian army did not extend to its rate of mobility, and it took Charles six 
whole days to come within sight of even the River Isar and Lefebvre’s 
foremost positions. At the very start, therefore, the Austrians threw away 
most of their advantage of surprise and missed a golden opportunity of 
severing the French forces. 


As it happened, the French army needed every available hour to avert 
catastrophe. Berthier’s headquarters at Strasbourg only learned on the 11th 
of the Austrian advance through an urgent note from Otto at Munich. The 
Prince of Neuchatel’s first reaction was to order headquarters forward to 
Donauwörth, from which locality he hoped to gain a clearer idea of what 
was afoot. This town was reached at seven in the morning on the 13th; 
analyzing the information that was then to hand, Berthier deduced that the 


concentration at Ratisbon was still feasible, thus ignoring the paragraph in 
Napoleon’s instructions ordering a general concentration on the Lech if the 
enemy moved before the 15th. Consequently, Berthier decided to order 
Davout (who was already intelligently falling back toward Ingoldstadt in 
anticipation of a retreat on the Lech) to move forward once more to 
Ratisbon; similar orders were issued to Oudinot and Lefebvre. Only 
Massena’s corps was to remain at Augsburg after moving up from Ulm. 


In fact, poor Berthier was already floundering far beyond his depth. The fog 
of war grew rapidly denser as apparently contradictory orders came from 
Paris to headquarters. Indeed, Napoleon had been issuing a steady stream of 
amendments to his original instructions. On April 1, the Emperor signaled 
by telegraph that Oudinot’s corps, being patently so unprepared, was not 
after all to move on Ratisbon; instead this duty was to devolve on Davout’s 
right wing aided by large detachments from the cavalry reserve, together 
with St. Hilaire’s division. This instruction a perspiring Berthier had been 
able to implement. Shortly thereafter, however, the transmission of orders 
both to and from Paris broke down under the press of events. A critical 
dispatch from Davout to Paris, dated the 3rd, reporting that the bulk of the 
Austrian army in Bohemia appeared to be in the process of moving 
southward, inexplicably strayed, and never reached its destination. 
Similarly, an important signal from Napoleon to Berthier, sent from Paris by 
visual telegraph on the 10th, failed to reach the army until the 16th owing to 
fog and slow onward transmission from Strasbourg. However, a subsequent 
dispatch written within an hour of the first signal and sent off by courier 
reached Berthier late at night on the 13th, that is to say two and a half days 
ahead of the signal it was intended to interpret. Had the telegraph message 
arrived first, as intended, Berthier could not have fallen into the grave error 
he now proceeded to make. The delayed signal ran: “I think the Emperor of 
Austria will attack shortly. Proceed to Augsburg, in order to act in 
conformity with my instructions, and, if the enemy has attacked before the 
15th, you must concentrate all the troops on Augsburg and Donauwörth; let 
everything be ready to march...”? This would have been straightforward 
enough. However, the horse-borne letter, read out of sequence, held an 
ambiguous sentence which Berthier proceeded to misinterpret: “The Duke 
of Auerstadt will set up his headquarters at Ratisbon; his army will place 
itself within a day’s march of that town, and this move will take place 


whatever happens’’!® (Author’s italics.) From the earlier gist of the letter, it 
is clear that here Napoleon was only considering possible events if the 
enemy attacked at some time after the 15th (as seemed most probable at the 
moment of writing); Berthier took it to mean that it applied at any date— 
even before the 15th—and he proceeded to act on this supposition. Had the 
original telegraph message been to hand, this mistake could not have been 
made. 


Thus, on the 14th, Berthier repeated his order to a bewildered Davout, 
requiring him to return toward Ratisbon, and the Bavarian divisions were 
told to continue to line the banks of the Isar, although hourly the Austrians 
were drawing closer. Therefore, instead of falling back to the Donauwörth- 
Augsburg concentration area, the Grand Army was about to be caught en 
flagrant delit (or hopelessly scattered), its two wings separated by a 
distance of 75 miles, with only a thin Bavarian cordon in between. Berthier, 
the supreme chief clerk, was by now well aware that the situation was 
passing beyond his powers, although he still believed he was carrying out 
the spirit of the Emperor’s behests if not the very letter. In a pathetic note 
written at midnight on the 16th, he attempted to shift the blame for the 
developing chaos onto Napoleon’s shoulders: “In this position of affairs, I 
greatly desire the arrival of your Majesty, in order to avoid the orders and 
countermands which circumstances as well as the directives and 
instructions of your Majesty necessarily entail.”!! Meanwhile his 
disgruntled corps commanders and even less amiably disposed rank and file 
marched and countermarched with little idea of what they were meant to be 
doing. Davout knew what should be done, but loyally decided to obey 
Berthier’s orders, and for two days confusion reigned as Berthier wearily 
rode hither and thither “in order to be present everywhere that danger 
threatened.” 


Fortunately help was fast approaching. Leaving Paris at four in the morning 
of the 13th, Napoleon rattled at full speed in his coach toward the frontier, 
pausing only to change horses; the Rhine was crossed on the 15th, and 
before dawn on the 17th the Emperor reached Donauworth. The master had 
come, and not a moment too soon. The previous day the first action of the 
campaign had been fought between the Austrian advance guard and the 
Bavarians near Landshut; the outcome was of little significance in terms of 


casualties, but the Bavarians were pushed back and the Austrians secured a 
good crossing place over the Isar by evening. No natural obstacle and 
precious few troops now lay between them and the Danube. The Austrians 
were almost within grasp of the invaluable “central position.” 


There was no sign of Berthier at headquarters; he was away toward 
Augsburg on one of his unending peregrinations, hoping to meet Napoleon 
on the road, and there was no one competent enough to put the Emperor 
fully into the picture. There was no clear news about the actual location of 
Davout, although General Vandamme (commanding the local forces) 
alarmingly reported that he believed the foe to be already in possession of 
Ratisbon. However, by 10:00 


am. the Emperor had reliably learned that Davout was still in fact holding 
Ratisbon, and that Lefebvre’s divisions were in full retreat, pursued by 
leading elements of what appeared to be a single enemy corps presently 
moving through Landshut. A glance at his maps revealed the extent of the 
peril already facing the Grande Armée. Much depended on discovering the 
location of the rest of the enemy forces. One thing was clear, however. The 
first requisite was to reconcentrate the French army with the minimum of 
delay. As Davout was so far from the River Lech, it would be better to order 
the massing of the army around Ingolstadt and Geisenfeld, almost halfway 
toward Ratisbon, instead of at Donauworth. Davout must retire at once 
through Neustadt; this could not be avoided, but Lefebvre’s Bavarians 
should be able to provide at least some cover for the move and hold up the 
Austrian advance. “You know how important it is for you to keep your 
corps together in order to assist the Duke of Auerstadt and give him time to 
retreat toward Neustadt and Geisenfeld,”!? Napoleon wrote to the 
commander of the VIIth Corps at 11:00 o’clock. Shortly after this a 
breathless but very relieved Berthier made his appearance and lost no time 
in handing over command of the army and in confirming Napoleon’s 
general impressions of the situation. In particular he reaffirmed that a 
considerable body of the enemy, probably a corps in strength, was 
apparently heading for Ratisbon over the Isar. 


Meanwhile, the Archduke Charles was congratulating himself on the 
successful opening of his campaign. To exploit the situation on the 17th, he 
devised a plan whereby Hiller was to be detached westward to guard the 
Austrian left flank while Charles led his remaining five corps toward the 
Danube to effect a crossing at Kelheim. His aim was still the isolation and 
destruction of Davout, for he felt certain that the Ird Corps would have no 
option but to fall back to the river in the face of the simultaneous advance 
of the Bohemian Corps. However, the next day he changed his mind. News 
came that Davout was already beginning to transfer his troops to the south 
bank. It would thus serve no useful purpose if the Austrians proceeded with 
their Kelheim crossing, indeed, Davout might well slip across their lines of 
communication as he made his way west. If this happened, Hiller’s 
detached command was almost certain to be destroyed. Therefore Charles 
decided to attack Davout from two directions at once. While Kollowrath 
pressed from the north, Charles would advance against the French from the 
south. All being well, both Davout and Lefebvre would be destroyed 
between the converging pincers. 


Once Napoleon was convinced that a sizeable force of the enemy was 
already over the Isar and moving toward the Danube, he formulated a plan 
with customary rapidity. Shortly after one in the afternoon of the 17th, 
messengers were spurring from Donauworth bearing new instructions to the 
outlying commanders. The Emperor was insistent that the whole army of 
170,000 men should be closed up behind the Ilm in a bataillon carré within 
48 hours; Vandamme was to move his 13,000 Württembergers to Ingolstadt, 
where they would be joined by more German contingents and the heavy 
cavalry; by the 19th Massena and Oudinot, commanding 57,000 men 
between them, were to have reached Pfaffenhoffen from Augsburg to form 
the army’s right, ready to advance toward Freising and Landshut to threaten 
the Austrian flank and rear. Lefebvre’s Bavarians, meanwhile, would 
continue to link the two wings of the army, specially charged with covering 
the planned retirement of the IIIrd Corps from Ratisbon. Finally, Davout 
was instructed to leave only Friant’s division on the left bank of the Danube 
with orders to retire westward down the Altmlihl valley as a diversionary 
bait for the Austrian Bohemian corps, while the rest of the Ird crossed to 
the south bank through Ratisbon and fell back toward Geisenfeld via 
Abensberg, brushing aside with Lefebvre’s aid any intervening Austrian 


formations. These measures, Napoleon hoped, would mend the damage 
caused by Berthier’s bungling and place the army in a concentrated position 
from which it could regain the initiative. He realized that the price for this 
“concentration to the rear” would be the abandonment of Ratisbon. 


In two respects, however, Napoleon’s orders were unrealistic. In the first 
place, he entirely misjudged the strength of the Austrians pushing north 
from Landshut, believing that Charles had only a single corps over the Isar, 
when in fact he was deploying at least five besides Hiller. Secondly, there 
was no chance of Massena or Oudinot reaching Pfaffenhoffen in the time 
allotted—they were too far distant. Thus Napoleon unwittingly placed his 
left flank (Davout) in even graver jeopardy and called for impossible 
exertions on the part of his right. 


It was only late on the 18th when General Savary returned from a 
reconnaissance that Napoleon realized that Davout might in fact be 
intercepted by no less than 80,000 Austrians. The only way out of this 
dangerous quandary was to mount such a threat to Charles’ left flank that he 
would be compelled to move most of his men west instead of north. 
Massena therefore was ordered to cross the River Ilm without delay to 
create this diversion and constitute a threat to the Austrian communications 
with Landshut. “Activity! Activity! Speed! I greet you,” the Emperor 
scribbled as a postscript to Massena’s orders. This move should serve to 
draw more Austrians westward to counter the danger, or, rather less 
probably, cause Charles to order an immediate retreat. In the former 
instance, once Davout had made contact with Lefebvre and Vandamme, 
their combined corps were to crash through the weakened Austrian center 
near Abensberg. After this strategic penetration had been achieved, all 
forces would coordinate their moves to fall upon and destroy the Austrian 
left and right successively. Some commentators, most notably the German 
von Schlieffen, have criticized this plan on the grounds that Napoleon 
would have done better to order a broader concentric attack against the 
Austrian army, leaving Lefebvre to hang on grimly in the center while both 
Davout and Massena swung into the enemy’s rear from Ratisbon and 
Augsburg respectively. This possibility, however, was not likely to 
commend itself to the Emperor, who always envinced scorn for a scheme 


necessitating concentration on the actual field of battle; massing prior to 
action was almost always his golden rule. 


To the end of his life Napoleon was proud of the five days’ fighting that 
ensued. Although certain errors of judgment robbed him of a complete 
victory, he certainly regained the upper hand and gave the various parts of 
the Austrian army a severe drubbing. The actions began early on the 19th. 
Davout, who had not received Napoleon’s latest instructions relating to the 
detachment of Friant to guard the northern bank, moved his complete corps 
over the Danube, leaving only a token garrison of 2,000 men in Ratisbon to 
face the 23,000 Austrians of Kollowrath’s Bohemian command. The rest of 
the French were marching toward Neustadt in four columns when their 
flanking cavalry came into contact with the heads of Charles’ northbound 
columns in the Kelheim-Abbach area. Charles now believed that the game 
was in his pocket and that the anticipated opportunity of destroying Davout 
had materialized. Fortunately for the French, the Austrian attack was only 
slowly prepared, and as a result two of their three columns struck empty air, 
only the westernmost corps making contact with Davout’s rear guard, 
provided by the divisions of Friant and St. Hilaire, near Tengen. These 
experienced commanders found little difficulty in repulsing the ill-directed 
and lethargic Austrians with heavy loss, while their compatriots, Morand 
and Gudin, hurried their divisions westward through the dangerous Saal 
defile to join up with the Bavarians who were also hotly engaged. The 
meeting actually took place in the vicinity of Abensberg, whither Lefebvre 
had retired under pressure from Hiller’s corps during the preceding twenty- 
four hours. 


Of course Napoleon was unaware of the outcome of these engagements 
until early the next morning, but from 1:00 


ow. he knew that heavy fighting was taking place on Davout’s sector of the 
front. Massena had again been ordered to move towards Freising and 
Landshut “to attack the enemy army in the rear while he is in disorder and 
disunited,”!4 and Napoleon still hoped that this threat would suffice to 
cause Archduke Charles’ withdrawal once it became manifest and thus ease 
the pressure on Davout. Nevertheless, laboring under the uncertainty of 


how affairs were proceeding around Tengen, the Emperor decided that some 
direct reinforcement might well be required by the IIrd Corps, and 
accordingly ordered Vandamme to move forward from Ingolstadt over the 
Danube at Vohburg, and added a postscript to Massena’s dispatch indicating 
that one of Oudinot’s divisions should be detached forthwith from his 
Freising-bound columns and sent toward Neustadt by way of Au. By dusk 
on the 19th Massena’s leading formation had reached Pfaffenhoffen by dint 
of herculean marching, but there were still no certain tidings from the 
northeast where an ominous silence now prevailed. Consequently Napoleon 
spent an anxious night at Vohburg waiting for news. He was aware that the 
situation might well be critical. 


The hours of uncertainty passed slowly; doubts and fears tended to increase 
as the hours of darkness wore on. Shortly after midnight, Napoleon sent a 
new order to Massena, increasing the size of the detachment going to 
Davout’s assistance to include the whole of Oudinot’s corps. This, he 
hoped, would suffice to strengthen the French left and center against 
anything that might befall. Shortly after three in the morning, a querulous 
note was on its way to Lefebvre, demanding accurate news of the situation 
to his front. A little later, however, Napoleon’s mind was at last set at rest 
when the anxiously awaited dispatches materialized from both the [rd and 
VIIth Corps. Their tidings were far better than anticipated. Both Davout and 
Lefebvre optimistically reported that Archduke Charles was in full retreat 
on their sectors, and made somewhat extravagant claims relating to their 
successes in the previous day’s fighting, which in reality had been little 
more than secondary combats. However, Napoleon was very relieved to 
learn that his two exposed corps were now united and capable of offering 
joint resistance. 


By 6:30 


am. the Emperor believed that the general situation was turning in his favor. 
It appeared that the enemy was everywhere surrendering the initiative and 
that three divisions—St. Hilaire, Friant and Deroy’s Bavarians—had 
between them defeated the major part of the Austrian army. This assessment 
suited Napoleon very well, and consequently he took his generals’ claims at 


their face value. With no further reason for anxiety about his left, he bent all 
his attention to the task of cutting Charles’ line of retreat over the Isar. The 
moment had come to assume the offensive. Order after order emanated 
from headquarters, hounding on every available formation in a headlong 
advance for Landshut. “Make with all speed for Mooseburg,” Massena was 
instructed, “but if possible reach Landshut.”!> At the same time, Napoleon 
made considerable alterations to the army’s organization with a view to 
facilitating the strategic breakthrough on the northern sector which should 
complete the destruction of the enemy. On the extreme left, Davout was left 
with only St. Hilaire’s and Friant’s divisions, the heroes of Tengen, with 
orders to assume a passive role. Marshal Lannes, newly arrived from Spain 
the previous day, was given Morand’s and Gudin’s divisions formed into a 
temporary corps together with Nansouty’s and St. Sulpice’s cuirassiers. This 
formation was to form Napoleon’s operational left during the breakthrough. 
In the center, Lefebvre was put in command of Vandamme’s 10,000 
Wiurttemburgers in addition to his own three Bavarian divisions, while the 
operational right of the northern striking force was entrusted to the two 
divisions under Oudinot. This formation was in fact a hybrid one; on receipt 
of Napoleon’s earlier order allocating the whole of the IInd Corps for the 
northern battle, Massena had sensibly substituted Boudet’s division of his 
own corps in place of Oudinot’s second unit, which was in the forefront of 
the advance to the east. Meanwhile, on the extreme right, Massena 
continued to march at full speed for Landshut with his remaining two 
divisions and corps cavalry. 


The plan was simple. While Davout pinned what little remained of the 
Austrian right, Lannes, Lefebvre and Vandamme were to force their way 
forward along a ten-mile front between Hausen and Siegenburg. Their line 
of operations would run through Rottenburg and, once the penetration of the 
Austrian center was accomplished, part of the attacking force would head 
for Landshut to join Massena and thus isolate Charles’ left wing, while the 
remainder swept north toward Abbach to destroy his right. Napoleon 
assumed that the garrison of Ratisbon—the 2,000 men of Colonel Coutard’s 
65th Regiment—would already have destroyed the bridge over the Danube 
there, thus denying the Austrians any easy line of retreat to the north bank 
of the Danube. Consequently he would only have to worry about blocking 
the more easterly crossing at Straubing. 
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The Battles of Abensbure—Eckmiibl April 20-22, 1809 


At first on the 20th it appeared that all was going as planned. The attack by 
the French center went extremely well; beginning at 9:00 


am, It took little over two hours for the corps to crash their way through the 
brittle barrier formed by Archduke Louis’ Vth Corps near Abensburg. At the 
same time, somewhat further south, Oudinot inflicted a sharp defeat on 
Hiller’s command. By midday, therefore, Napoleon’s strategic penetration 
was an accomplished fact, and it appeared that nothing could save the 
Austrian army from piecemeal destruction. By 5:00 


am. On the 21st, Napoleon was feeling confident enough to write to Davout 
that he had achieved “another Jena.”!° He went on to enlarge on his plan for 
the double envelopment of the Austrian wings, clearly believing that 
nothing remained but the clearing up of the debris and the organization of a 
general pursuit. Davout was to move back to Ratisbon by way of Langquaid 


with two of his divisions. Taken together, these forces should suffice to 
attack and beat off the 1st and IInd Corps of the Austrian forces operating 
from Bohemia, besides encompassing the annihilation of the remnants of 
the Austrian IIIrd Corps on the south bank of the Danube. Meanwhile, 
Lannes and Lefebvre would be heading for Landshut; two German 
divisions and Nansouty’s cuirassiers were to lead the way, followed by 
Morand and Gudin, the remaining divisions of the VIIth Corps bringing up 
the rear. Massena, Napoleon assumed, would already be acting as the stop- 
force at Landshut. Very soon the road to Vienna would lie invitingly open 
with the shattered remnants of the Austrian army lying by the wayside. 
Barely three regiments could still be facing Davout. 


On the map, at least, these dispositions appeared convincing. In practice, 
however, they were riddled with unjustified assumptions and 
miscalculations which have led many commentators to claim that 
Napoleon’s powers of judgment were clearly in decline. In the first place, 
Napoleon believed on insufficient evidence that Davout and Lefebvre had 
between them really defeated Charles’ right wing on the 19th, whereas in 
fact they had only brushed with its leading formations; secondly, the 
Emperor calculated that the battle at Abensberg on the 20th had disposed of 
a further two Austrian corps; thirdly, he assumed that there was no way over 
the Danube for the Austrians at Ratisbon; and fourthly, that Massena was 
already in possession of Landshut and the Isar crossings. All these 
assumptions were wholly or in part unjustified. Instead of being defeated, at 
least two thirds of the Austrian army was still intact and under more or less 
effective command. Only two Austrian corps—those of Louis and Hiller— 
had so far received anything approaching a drubbing. As it happened 
therefore, Davout was still faced by almost three Austrian corps. So much 
for the Emperor’s “three regiments!” In addition, both the city and bridge at 
Ratisbon were safely in Austrian possession. Attacked by Kollowrath from 
the north and Lichtenstein from the south, and faced with the hopeless task 
of defending an extensive and badly repaired perimeter, Colonel Couthard 
had surrendered at 5:00 


eu. the previous afternoon. Even worse, he had failed to destroy the vital 
bridge. This stone structure was massively built on numerous piers and 


provided with extensive ice shields on each side that made effective 
demolition practically impossible. Davout had mentioned this fact to the 
Emperor several times during the preceding week, but for once the mighty 
brain had failed to assimilate the information. Finally, the “stop-force,” so 
vital if the Austrian left wing was to be caught on the Isar, was not in fact in 
position. Massena had experienced considerable difficulty crossing the 
River Amper, and this wrecked his time schedule; in consequence the main 
part of his force was not yet beyond Freising, although a force of light 
cavalry and Claparède’s division of infantry had pushed ahead as far as 
Mooseburg. These troops were under orders to press on for Landshut down 
the right bank of the Isar if they were not opposed in force. Unfortunately, 
Massena was not in person with his advance guard, and this move was not 
executed with the greatest vigor. As a result, Hiller was able to recross the 
Isar safely with the remnants of three corps, leaving a strong garrison to 
hold the Landshut bridges. Thus the enemy left wing was already making 
good its escape. 


During the day Napoleon and his staff rode rapidly southward to join the 
IVth Corps and supervise Hiller’s elimination, unaware that the opportunity 
was already passing. The Emperor was considerably put out to discover 
both the town and bridge of Landshut still in Austrian hands. This situation 
he determined to change. While Massena’s weary men pressed up the right 
bank toward the town, after passing the Isar at Mooseburg, Napoleon sent 
forward a special column of grenadiers under one of his personal aides, the 
bluntly spoken General Mouton, to capture the bridge by a coup de main. 
Although the piles were already on fire, Mouton gallantly led his men over 
the bridge, captured the island in the middle of the river, and then stormed 
over the second span of the crossing into Landshut itself, entirely 
disregarding the fact that the enemy were still massed in the town. This was 
a feat of arms as bold as that performed at Lodi in 1796, but, as on the 
earlier occasion, it proved unavailing. It was too late to trap Hiller, and a 
disgruntled Napoleon could think of nothing better than to detach Bessières 
at the head of a composite infantry and cavalry force to pursue the Austrian 
rear guard as best he might. 


Although the events of the day had resulted in the Austrians losing 10,000 
casualties, 30 guns, 600 caissons and 7,000 other vehicles, the Austrian 


army was still far from destroyed. During the morning it had appeared that 
the game was won, and this put the Emperor in a rare good humor. Passing 
the 13th Regiment of Light Infantry (part of Oudinot’s command), 
Napoleon asked the colonel to name the bravest man in his unit. After some 
hesitation the reply came: “Sire, it is the Drum Major.” At Napoleon’s 
request the apprehensive bandsman was produced for Imperial inspection. 
“They say that you are the bravest man in this regiment,” Napoleon told 
him. “I appoint you a Knight of the Legion of Honor, Baron of the Empire, 
and award you a pension of 4,000 francs....”!’ A gasp went up from the 
paraded ranks; this was munificence on a grand scale! It was the first time 
that an ordinary soldier had been raised to the nobility. As le Tondu 
shrewdly calculated, this award made a profound impression on the 
bewildered and homesick conscripts throughout the army; it was a good 
example of man-management as well as a justified recognition of personal 
valor. 


Napoleon’s mood was somewhat less benign that evening as he came to 
realize the extent of his miscalculations. Interrogation of prisoners revealed 
that only Hiller’s and Louis’ Austrian corps had been fully involved in the 
previous day’s fighting. Consequently the pursuit was decidedly premature. 
Furthermore, Napoleon realized that the Archduke Charles was still in a 
position to escape the French by way of Straubing, his alternative line of 
communication... As on October 12, 1806, Napoleon was faced with the 
need to change his line of march radically toward a flank. Instead of 
pressing on up the Isar in the general direction of Vienna, the French right 
must be swung north toward Straubing to sever this line of retreat before the 
Austrians could take full advantage of it. Davout and Lefebvre must now 
serve as the direct pressure force, while Lannes moved rapidly toward 
Rocking in the role of enveloping force. Everything, however, depended on 
the continued denial of Ratisbon and its bridge to the Austrians, otherwise 
yet another avenue of escape would be available to Charles. The Emperor 
pored over his maps at Landshut, issuing a stream of orders. 


A little later the next blow fell; a letter from Davout at last reported the loss 
of both Ratisbon and its intact bridge on the afternoon of the 20th. Not only 
did this mean that Charles could escape into Bohemia should he so choose, 
but it also implied that he was now in a position to receive active and 


immediate support from Bellegarde’s and Kollowrath’s corps, previously 
isolated on the northern bank of the Danube. Despite this new 
disappointment Napoleon decided to continue with his present plan; he 
doubted that Charles would retire into Bohemia by way of Ratisbon as this 
would leave the road to Vienna entirely unguarded. He calculated that 
Charles would either move eastward toward Straubing or make an attempt 
to reopen his communications over the Isar by way of Landau. Early news 
of any such moves would be vital; accordingly, General Saint-Sulpice, 
commanding the Second Division of Cuirassiers presently at Essenbach, 
was ordered “to keep a close watch on the road to Straubing and on that to 
Landau” and to send in without fail “tomorrow evening the reports from all 


the outposts, patrols and spies.” 18 


Although Napoleon often had good reason to remonstrate at the failure of 
certain of his subordinates to keep him fully and accurately informed, he 
had no grounds for any such complaint with regard to Marshal Davout on 
the 21st. Late in the evening, a new dispatch arrived (written at 11:00 


am), reporting that the enemy was present in force near Tengen and Hausen: 
“Sire—the whole enemy army is before me. The fighting is very hot.” 2? A 
message from Lefebvre confirmed this assessment independently. A little 
later another report arrived from the IIrd Corps, sent off at 5:00 


em, in which Davout stated that the Austrians were about to attack his left 
flank in strength, ending with the ominous phrase, “I will hold my positions 
—I hope.” Napoleon now appreciated that Davout and Lefebvre were 
facing a dangerous situation; clearly considerably more than three 
regiments were to their front! However, he decided to reinforce the sector 
with only Oudinot’s two divisions and the Prince Regent’s Bavarian 
division from Rothenburg. Thus some 36,000 French troops were being 
called to face at least 75, Austrians. He felt confident, however, that once 
Lannes’ turning movement made its presence felt the Archduke Charles 
would lose no time in falling back toward Straubing or the Isar. The 


Emperor, meanwhile, decided to wait in the vicinity of Landshut for news 
of Charles’ retreat and its direction. 


Early in the morning of April 22, a personal emissary from Davout reached 
the Imperial Field Headquarters. General Piré was the bearer of a new 
dispatch from the Danube sector, sent off at 7:00 


ou. the previous evening. Davout reported that he was more or less holding 
his ground, but was running dangerously short of ammunition and that there 
were still no signs of an Austrian retreat to his front. The Emperor dictated 
an important reply revealing what was in his mind. When he began the 
letter at 2:30 


am. he was still determined to adhere to the plan of the 21st; he felt that 
Charles was delaying his main retreat only in order to give his wagon trains 
time to get clear, but as a precautionary move to induce the Austrians to quit 
the vicinity of Eckmühl, and at the same time provide assistance for Davout 
in case of emergency, he was ordering Vandamme to move 25,000 men to 
the intermediate position of Ergeltsbach with orders to contact Davout’s 
right flank and make a pass towards Straubing. Napoleon was reluctant to 
commit the remainder of the army at this stage, for he realized that if he 
moved in sufficient force toward either Eckmühl (en route for Ratisbon) or 
Straubing, he would inevitably leave the enemy with unchallenged use of 
the other avenue of escape, as there were not sufficient French troops 
available to block both. In other words, he was anxious that Charles should 
reveal his hand first. 


Nevertheless, Napoleon decided to move his remaining formations in the 
general direction of Passau so as to threaten the highway to Vienna. In the 
meantime, Davout was given discretion to decide whether to give ground or 
summon aid from Vandamme toward Eckmühl if the enemy continued to 
hold their present positions. This order was on the point of dispatch when 
the Emperor received further tidings from both Davout and General Saint- 
Sulpice which changed the aspect of affairs. The former reiterated that there 


was no sign of an impending Austrian withdrawal, the latter that all roads to 
Straubing and Landau were quiet. As both Lannes’ and Vandamme’s 
outflanking moves had thus so far clearly failed to budge the archduke, the 
Emperor now decided to march in full force to Eckmühl after all. In a 
postscript to Davout’s orders added at 4:00 


am, Napoleon wrote: “I am resolved to get on the move, and I will be near 
Eckmühl by midday and in a position to attack the enemy vigorously by 
three o’clock. I shall have 40,000 men with me. Send me aides-de-camp 
with Bavarian escorts to let me know what you have done during the 
morning...” He went on to devise a signaling system. “Before midday I 
shall be in person at Ergeltsbach. If I hear a cannonade, I shall know that I 
must attack. If I do not hear one, and you are in an attacking position, have 
a salvo of ten guns fired once at midday, the same at one o’clock, and again 
at two. My aide-de-camp, Lebrun, will be on his way to you by a quarter 
past four; I have decided to exterminate Prince Charles’ army today, or 
tomorrow at the very latest.”2° Thus the whole French army, save only 
Bessiéres’ 20,000 still pursuing Hiller, was about to fall on the Austrian 
forces at Eckmühl. 


The morning of the 22nd opened in deceptive calm. For several hours of 
daylight neither Davout nor Lefebvre could report any notable enemy 
activity on their front. Then, a spurring messenger from General Pajol, 
stationed on the extreme left of the Ird Corps’ position, reported that 
large-scale enemy movements were in progress between the main road 
running beside the Danube and the village of Abbach, lying about one mile 
from the river bank. It appeared that the Austrians were deliberately moving 
to attack the left flank of the Ird Corps’ outlying division, and Davout lost 
no time in ordering up Montbrun’s cavalry in support of Friant and his 
neighbor Pajol. In fact, what was happening was this: the Archduke Charles 
planned to leave the 40,000 troops of Rosenburg and Hohenzollern to attack 
Davout and Lefebvre and thus protect his lines of communication with 
Ratisbon while the remaining two corps presently under command, namely 
those of Kollowrath and Lichtenstein, marched for Abbach to secure 


undisputed control of the river bank and thus cut Napoleon off from the 
Danube and his presumed lines of communication. 


The Austrian plans were obviously on the point of going awry at 1:30 


em. When the sound of gunfire from the south revealed the approach of 
Napoleon and the main body. Davout lost not an instant in ordering his men 
to attack along the whole line, despite their numerical inferiority, and this 
action had the desired effect of pinning the Austrians. Several deeds of great 
gallantry were performed; the 10th Regiment of Light Infantry for instance 
succeeded in storming the village of Leuchling and soon after took 
possession of the wood of Unter-Leuchling at the cost of crippling 
casualties and in face of the most determined opposition. In the meantime, 
the Bavarian divisions of Deroy and the Prince Royal (VIIth Corps) 
attacked the right of the Eckmühl position while General Demont moved up 
the valley of the River Gross Laber to cover the crossing of Lannes’ troops, 
constituting Napoleon’s advance guard. Very soon thereafter, General 
Vandamme’s Wurttembergers were in the act of capturing Buckhausen and 
the two divisions of Lannes’ corps were in position to fall with a will on the 
Austrian IVth Corps, holding the eastern approaches to Eckmühl, Gudin’s 
troops seizing the important heights of Rocking. For once Napoleon’s 
favorite battle maneuver of a frontal attack linked with an outflanking 
column was working with great efficiency. 


With his southern flank on the point of collapse, the Austrian commander in 
chief lost no time in ordering an immediate retreat to Ratisbon. This 
movement proceeded throughout the hours of darkness, covered by the 
cavalry. Napoleon, meanwhile had reached Egglofsheim with Lannes and 
Massena, and there held a council of war with his senior generals to settle 
their future actions. There was a marked disinclination to order an 
immediate all-out pursuit of the discomfited Charles. The generals were as 
weary as their men, and for once Napoleon decided to follow their advice. 
The troops of Morand and Gudin were dropping to the ground fast asleep 
from where they stood in the ranks, and the Württembergers were hardly in 
better fettle. Weighing up the pros and cons of an immediate exploitation of 
his army’s success, Napoleon decided that the dangers of a full-scale night 


action, with all the inevitable confusions and crises this would entail, might 
prove too much for his men’s present condition. Consequently, only the 
cavalry were permitted to follow the foe. Generals Nansouty and Saint- 
Sulpice moved their 40 squadrons of cuirassiers and a further 34 squadrons 
of German cavalry to the fore of Gudin’s division and proceeded to harass 
the enemy horsemen throughout the night; many fierce moonlit encounters 
occurred. The exhausted infantry divisions meanwhile bivouacked on the 
field of battle. As a result, the Austrians avoided total disaster. 


During the early hours of the 23rd, the leading Austrian formations began to 
file over the bridges of Ratisbon toward Bohemia. As soon as it was light, 
Napoleon launched his rested men in pursuit. Except for Massena, sent off 
to capture Straubing, all the army was ordered toward Ratisbon, for 
Napoleon was now full of eagerness to get onto the heels of Archduke 
Charles and attempt to finish the work commenced at Eckmühl. However, 
the events of the day proved frustrating in the extreme. Old though the 
fortifications of Ratisbon were, they were staunchly defended by Charles’ 
rear guard, 6,000 strong. Attack after attack on the deep ditch and 
fortifications beyond failed to penetrate the defenses, and at one time it 
appeared that there would be no alternative but to mount a full-scale, 
regular siege. “But to sit down in front of the walls and open siegeworks 
and dig trenches and emplacements and mines and batteries, would fatally 
delay the campaign. Under cover of the siege of Ratisbon, the Archduke 
Charles would quickly reorganize his defeated army.”?! It was impossible to 
ignore the place and push on directly for Vienna; such an action would only 
invite a future Austrian counterattack against the extended French 
communications by way of the city and its bridge. It seemed, therefore, that 
the whole campaign would have to come to a standstill until Ratisbon could 
be reduced. Such a check might persuade Prussia and various other 
dissident German states to join in the conflict on the side of Austria. This 
was a dire prospect which Napoleon determined to avoid at all costs; there 
was consequently no alternative but to order fresh assaults heedless of 
casualties. The task was entrusted to that reliable fire-eater, Marshal 
Lannes. Then, while supervising the preparations for the storm, the 
Emperor was slightly wounded in the right foot by a spent cannonball. The 
news spread like wildfire throughout the aghast army, but Napoleon lost no 
time in mounting his horse in spite of considerable pain and rode up and 


down the lines showing himself to the men and bestowing a considerable 
number of decorations on deserving soldiers as he passed. Confidence and 
morale were immediately restored. 


At last all was ready for the escalade. Our informant, Baron Marbot, played 
a leading part in the drama that now unfolded. After two assaults by 
volunteers drawn from Morand’s division had failed in a costly fashion, no 
further troops would step forward and take the scaling ladders in hand. 
“Then the intrepid Lannes exclaimed, ‘Oh, well! I am going to prove to you 
that before I was a marshal I was a grenadier—and so I am still!’ He seized 
a ladder, picked it up, and started to carry it toward the breach. His aides- 
de-camp tried to stop him, but he shouldered us off.... I then addressed him 
as follows: ‘Monsieur le Maréchal, you wouldn’t want to see us dishonored 
—but so we shall be if you receive the slightest scratch carrying a ladder 
toward the ramparts, at least before all your aides have been killed!’ Then, 
despite his efforts, I snatched away one end of the ladder and put it on my 
shoulder, while Viry took the other and our fellow aides took hold of more 
ladders, two by two. At the sight of a Marshal of the Empire disputing with 
his aides-de-camp as to who should mount first to the assault, a cry of 
enthusiasm rose from the whole division.” A rush of officers and men 
followed—” the wine was drawn, it had to be drunk.”?? After a period of 
confusion and heavy loss, it was Marbot and his comrade La Bédoyère who 
were first up the ladders and over the walltop. By late evening, all Ratisbon 
was in French hands except for the outskirts surrounding the bridgehead on 
the northern bank. 


Although Ratisbon had thus been captured by a coup de main, the bridge 
was still commanded by the enemy. Massena had meanwhile enjoyed no 
better fortune at Straubing, where he found all the crossings already 
destroyed. After receiving these tidings, Napoleon was compelled to 
concede that the Archduke Charles had escaped him, at least for the time 
being. The chance of a quick knockout blow, as achieved in 1800, 1805 and 
1806, had this time passed him by, and the first phase of the Campaign of 
1809 was over without a decisive result. Most commentators blame the way 
in which Napoleon insisted on sending off Massena on a wide sweep 
toward the River Saale on the 20th. He thus broke up the concentration of 
the army which he had been so determined to achieve over the preceding 


three days and deprived himself of a decisive superiority of force during the 
ensuing actions in the vicinity of the Danube. There is considerable justice 
in this accusation, but of course Napoleon was not gifted with second sight, 
which might have revealed the course events were to follow. As we have 
seen, he completely miscalculated the position, strength and intentions of 
his adversaries, and even of his own forces, on more than one occasion. 


These criticisms notwithstanding, Napoleon undoubtedly changed the 
overall military situation beyond all recognition in the week following his 
arrival at the front. Berthier’s errors were retrieved, the initiative 
undoubtedly regained, and Charles given such a drubbing at Eckmühl that 
he wrote to the Austrian Emperor soon after: “If we have another 
engagement such as this I shall have no army left. I am awaiting 
negotiations.” Napoleon was clearly dominating his adversary and the road 
to Vienna lay open before him. Moreover, the tactical handling of the 
succession of battles was particularly brilliant, and over the period the 
Austrians lost some 30,000 casualties. This was no mean achievement when 
we remember that a considerable proportion of Napoleon’s army consisted 
of raw conscripts, and that almost all the crack formations, including the 
Guard, were absent from these actions. What was more, the fact that 
Charles was in headlong retreat proved sufficient to dissuade the wavering 
members of the Confederation—Bavaria, Württemberg and Saxony in 
particular—from deserting the French alliance. Thus Napoleon had some 
justification for reasonable satisfaction, and was particularly pleased with 
the conduct of some of his senior officers. On the 22nd, he found time to 
parade St. Hilaire’s division and tell its commander in front of his men: 
“Well, you have earned your marshal’s baton and you shall have it.”2> Fate, 
however, was to ordain otherwise. Before the coveted insignia could arrive 
from Paris, St. Hilaire would be dead alongside the irreplaceable Lannes 
and the able cavalry commander General d’Espagne—all of them destined 
to be casualties in the grim fighting at Aspern-Essling that lay less than a 
month away. 


The Emperor still had not heard of the fall of Ratisbon and its intact bridge into Austrian 
hands. 


64 
ASPERN-ESSLING 


With Charles retreating into the mountain fastnesses of Bohemia, Napoleon 
was faced with the need to recast his strategy. Two main alternatives 
presented themselves. The Grande Armée might set off in pursuit of the 
elusive archduke in the hope of forcing a major battle in Bohemia, or it 
could press on down the Danube for Vienna. On the whole this second 
course of action seemed to offer more immediate if superficial attractions; a 
rapid descent on the Austrian capital might lead to a negotiated peace, and 
at the same time it could be hoped that such a move would help to 
disengage the Italian front, where the Viceroy Eugène was being hard- 
pressed by the Archduke John. At least Napoleon could hope to attract both 
Charles and John with their armies to make a last stand in defense of their 
capital, although it would be important to keep the brothers separated and 
defeat them in detail. A direct pursuit into Bohemia, on the other hand, held 
the promise of fewer advantages. Charles was already in possession of a 
good two days’ start, the terrain was both mountainous and devastated, and 
there would be no natural lines of communication (as was afforded by the 
Danube for an advance on Vienna), to facilitate the movement and supply 
of the French army. 


On weighing up these considerations, Napoleon decided in favor of the 
march on Vienna, even though it meant abandoning full-scale pressure 
against the enemy’s army for the time being. While Davout crossed the 
Danube with his experienced and battle-hardened IIIrd Corps to maintain 
pressure on the main Austrian army and delay its reconstitution for as long 
as possible, the rest of the army would set off eastward down the right bank 
of the Danube. The French were on the point of receiving important 
reinforcements; not only was Bernadotte marching to join the main body 
with his corps of Saxons (the IXth) from Dresden, but the Imperial Guard 
was in the process of arriving from Spain and Strasbourg. As the long blue- 
coated columns snaked down the Danube valley, Lefebvre’s 22,000 men 


were sent to guard the right flank, keeping a wary eye open in the direction 
of the Tyrol. 


Ahead of Napoleon’s main army retired the corps of General Hiller, fighting 
a series of rear guard actions to delay the French advance and thus win time 
for the organization of the defense of Vienna. The first action was fought at 
Wels on May 2, but the subsequent battle for possession of Ebersberg on the 
3rd was a really serious affair. Hiller succeeded in gathering about 40,000 
troops in the vicinity of the town and proceeded to hold the bridge with the 
greatest intrepidity. Apparently unaware that Lannes had successfully 
crossed the River Traun further north and was marching to take Hiller in the 
rear, Massena launched a large-scale and immensely costly frontal attack on 
the position. An unnecessary success was dearly bought at a cost of 3,000 
casualties including five colonels killed or seriously wounded. Napoleon 
was angry at this useless loss of life, but Massena maintained that Hiller 
would have been over the Danube to the safety of the northern bank via the 
bridge at Mauthausen had he not taken the bull by the horns. As it was, 
Hiller in due course made good his escape over the river, crossing between 
Durrenstein and Krems before resuming his retreat to Vienna down the left 
bank. 


Napoleon’s pursuit of Hiller down the Danube was considerably delayed by 
numerous tributary river courses running across his front. But he now had 
new reasons for wishing to reach Vienna with the minimum of delay; on the 
last day of April news had arrived from Italy reporting Eugène’s defeat at 
Sacile. If pressure was to be relieved on the secondary front, the threat to 
Vienna had to be implemented immediately. 


Fortunately the Austrian high command was already taking this possibility 
seriously enough. The Archduke Charles was soon carrying out a march 
from Cham and Pilsen behind the Bohemian Mountains in an attempt to 
interpose his army between the French and the capital, but Napoleon’s 
hurrying columns were capable of outdistancing their rivals any day, serious 
water obstacles notwithstanding. Consequently, the French were within 
striking distance of Vienna by May 10. Three days later, under threat of 
bombardment, the Austrian capital opened its gates, but only after its 
garrison had retired to the northern bank successfully destroying all four 


bridges behind them. The garrison then proceeded to occupy the suburb of 
Florisdorf in considerable strength to prevent the repair of the bridges. A 
short time later, Charles’ army, after joining up with Hiller’s group of corps 
on the 16th, arrived breathlessly within range of the city, bringing the 
Austrian strength to 115,000 men, a total completely unknown to Napoleon. 
They faced only 82,000 Frenchmen (namely the IInd and IVth Corps, the 
reserve cavalry and the Guard), which were all the troops that Napoleon 
could muster in the vicinity of Vienna. Thirty-eight thousand more (the 
VIIIth and IXth Corps) were back on the River Traun, watching 
Kollowrath’s 25,000 Austrians entrenched on the north bank of the Danube 
near Linz and at the same time safeguarding Napoleon’s communications 
with France and his current center of operations against the inconvenience 
posed by local risings, which now became a constant embarrassment. 
Davout, after re-crossing his corps to the south bank of the Danube through 
Straubing and Enns a considerable time earlier, was engaged on similar 
duties with 35,000 men near St. Polten on the River Traisen, about 40 miles 
to the west of Vienna, while far away to the southwest, Lefebvre’s VIIth 
Corps, 22,000 strong, was busily keeping watch from the vicinity of 
Salzburg on the nearest components of Archduke John’s force, namely 
8,000 troops at Innsbruck and 7,000 more under Jellacic on the higher 
reaches of the River Enns. Meanwhile, the remaining 30,000 Austrians of 
John’s army were facing the 57,000 Frenchmen of Eugene’s Army of Italy 
in Carinthia and Carniola. A glance at the map will show how scattered the 
French dispositions were becoming. 


So matters stood on May 17. Napoleon knew that the only way to solve the 
growing impasse was to attack and destroy Charles’ army before John could 
reinforce, him, but between him and his prey rolled the grey waters of the 
mighty Danube, already swollen to dangerous proportions by the spring 
floods. Yet only on the northern bank could victory be won. 


It was clear from Charles’ relative inaction that he intended to wait upon 
events before risking battle, hoping that his brother John would materialize 
by way of Tarvis and Graz before Napoleon was able to cross to the 
northern bank and place himself in an attacking position. Napoleon was 
indeed faced with something of a quandary; he was in possession of Vienna, 
but, as in November 1805, this had neither induced the Emperor Francis to 


open negotiations nor placed the enemy’s army within easy reach. 
Furthermore, in 1805 the French had gained immediate possession of the 
vital Danube bridges, but now, in 1809, these were denied them. He 
desperately needed to acquire a bridgehead on the northern bank if he was 
ever to destroy Charles’ army, but if all the French moved over the 
Austrians would be given the opportunity of doubling back to Krems and 
thence onto the vacated right bank, where they would be able to live off 
Napoleon’s supplies, at the same time placing themselves in the French rear 
and closer to the forces of Archduke John. Indeed, part of Charles’ army did 
make a show of strength toward Linz on May 17 before being beaten back 
by Bernadotte. Thus both action and inaction held grave perils for the 
French, and Napoleon was forced to adopt a compromise solution. To guard 
against the danger of the Austrians recrossing to the right bank, large 
detachments (Bernadotte, Vandamme and initially Davout) were left 
holding the river line; at the same time, the remainder of the army (less 
Lefebvre guarding the right flank) was to secure a bridgehead over the 
Danube as soon as possible. The latter part of his plan was fraught with 
more perils than the Emperor at first envisaged. In his eagerness to come to 
grips with Charles, he ignored the warnings received from several sources 
about the physical dangers of any such attempt if hastily made without 
proper preparation; not only would the enemy be in a good position 
upstream to float down fireships and other obstacles to smash the French 
bridges, the experts warned, but the Danube was also prone to sudden 
spates of floodwater in the late spring which might well prove equally fatal 
to the flimsy pontoons. These bitter lessons Napoleon was soon to learn for 
himself. 


The first question was the selection of the best crossing place. General 
Bertrand, chief engineer of the army, reported on the 13th that there was no 
prospect of repairing the Viennese bridges whilst the enemy held the 
Florisdorf suburb. It was consequently necessary to look elsewhere. After 
extensive reconnaissances, three more possible bridging places were 
actively considered. The closest convenient point to the city and the 
narrowest water crossing was to be found at Nussdorf, but this site was 
deemed too perilous on account of nearby Bissam Hill, strongly held by the 
enemy, while the current at that point was also very rapid. The experts then 
examined the possibilities of Fischamend (ten miles east of the city), but 


decided that this was too far distant from the center of operations at Vienna. 
The third possibility was near Kaiser-Ebersdorf, four miles from Vienna. 
Here the river was wider, but the current slower and the water shallower. 
The island of Lobau was also conveniently placed within 100 yards of the 
north bank, a feature that would provide some protection from direct 
artillery fire for the long bridge spans running to the south bank, besides 
serving as a useful forward post. Furthermore, bridging materials could 
easily be floated downstream to this point from Vienna. Accordingly, the 
decision was made in favor of the third site. The main bridge was to cross 
onto Lobau island; a secondary crossing was to be built at Nussdorf to 
distract the enemy’s attention. Materials were collected, and soon the work 
was in hand. 


From the first, however, nothing went smoothly. Lannes’ efforts to build the 
Nussdorf bridge were soon abandoned, and General Bertrand decided to do 
without the protective pallisades and manned flotillas of river boats at the 
Lobau bridge in the interests of speed and economy. The French had no 
conception that the Austrians would be able to oppose their crossing in 
force, believing Charles to be still some distance away near Brünn, and 
consequently Napoleon allowed the safety of this vital bridge to be 
neglected. 


In fact by May 16 the Archduke Charles was already within a few miles of 
the river. He was taking steps to ensure that his forces could dominate the 
area of ground known as the Marchfeld which lies between the Danube and 
the nearby high ground. Directly to the north runs the line of hills 
dominated by the Bissamberg close by the Danube; to the northeast and east 
lies a low escarpment, along the foot of which flows a small stream, the 
Russbach. On its banks stand several villages, including that of Wagram. 
Between and in front of these ridges stretched a practically uninterrupted 
plain, dotted with a number of hamlets and townships, the most notable 
being Aspern, Essling and Gross-Enzersdorf opposite Lobau island. To 
dominate this area, Charles’ army had taken up the following positions by 
5:00 


eu On the 20th. Stretching from Bissamberg to the vicinity of Mühleuten 
beyond Gross-Enzersdorf was a long cordon of cavalry patrols commanded 
by General Klenau; stronger infantry outposts were maintained in some of 
the towns and villages bordering the Danube. Behind this security force, the 
main Austrian corps (six in number in addition to the cavalry reserve) were 
drawn up along the northern edge of the Marchfeld between the Danube 
and Wagram, headquarters being temporarily sited in the hamlet of Seiring. 
This was a well-conceived and commanding position, permitting the 
employment of a mobile defense, but the Archduke Charles had clearly not 
recovered from the drubbings of April. His address to his men on the 19th 
spoke more of containing Napoleon’s army than of destroying the enemy, 
and it was clear that defensive considerations filled his mind. He made no 
attempt to call in large outlying detachments to strengthen his position still 
further, but left Kollowrath’s Ird Corps far away to the west and even sent 
further units to the rear. 


Meanwhile, Berthier was drawing up a detailed timetable for the crossing. 
According to this, the division of General Molitor was to lead the way, 
crossing over to Lobau island in boats on the night of the 18th-19th to serve 
as a covering force for the sappers building the bridge span. The pontoons 
were to be in place by daybreak on the 20th, when the three remaining 
divisions of the IVth Corps and the two divisions of the cavalry reserve 
were to cross over onto the island and thence by a second bridge onto the 
north bank. These forces would be followed by the IInd Corps the next 
morning, the rear being brought up by elements of Davout’s Ird Corps (if 
required), presently under orders to remain in a state of readiness between 
St. Polten and Vienna. To distract the enemy’s attention from the first 
moves, a diversionary, attack—or at least the threat of one—was to be 
launched from the vicinity of Nussdorf on the further side of Vienna. Such 
was the outline of the operational plan, hastily made and poorly prepared, 
being based on false assumptions and gross miscalculations concerning 
both the characteristics of the Danube and the dispositions and capabilities 
of the enemy army. 


The French sappers settled down to work with a will. To span the 825 yards 
between the right bank and Lobau island, 68 pontoons and 9 rafts were 
required. The work was still in an early stage when, on the evening of the 


18th, Molitor crossed over into Lobgrund (an outlying island adjoining 
Lobau) and drove out the sparse Austrian garrison. Then, under cover of 
darkness, the real bridging work began and continued throughout the next 
day and night. During the 19th, General Molitor took possession of the 
whole of Lobau island and sited six guns to cover the approaches to 
Muhlau, where the salient had been provisionally selected for the final 
crossing point. At midday on the 20th, rather behind schedule, the two parts 
of the main bridge were joined, and the IVth Corps and cavalry began to 
cross onto Lobau. Napoleon in person visited the forward positions and 
confirmed the siting of the final span opposite Mühlau. By six in the 
evening this 125-yard section made up of 15 pontoons and three trestles 
was complete, and all appeared ready for the passage of the army. First 
across were the men of Massena’s corps, who lost no time in pushing 
forward to occupy the virtually undefended towns of Aspern and Essling. 
All was not going quite so well to the rear, however, for the first of a 
sequence of breaches had been smashed in the main pontoon bridge by a 
large Austrian hulk, floated down on the fast current. This setback 
prevented the crossing of any more troops onto Lobau that night. 


Napoleon still had no reason to expect a large battle on the northern bank. 
The large number of light cavalry included at the head of the crossing 
schedule indicates that he still expected to have to search for Charles’ army. 
At 4:00 


am. On the 21st, the Emperor held a consultation with his marshals to discuss 
the situation. Bessières’ advanced cavalry patrols, who might be expected to 
have discovered the presence of the main Austrian army so close to the 
bridgehead, sent back no such tidings; clearly the French reconnoitering 
cavalry proved a broken reed on this occasion. As there were no reports of 
the enemy, Lannes gave it as his opinion that the army would encounter no 
more than 8,000 Austrians on the 21st at the very outside. Only the wary 
Duc de Rivoli hazarded a guess that the enemy might already be nearby in 
force, but the consensus was against him. 


Archduke Charles, of course, was already within easy striking distance of 
the French bridgehead, as Napoleon should have known had his intelligence 


and scouting services been equal to their work. Signals from the 
Bissamberg observatory informed Charles that the French had repaired their 
bridge and were again crossing in a continuous stream; clearly, then, this 
was no bluff. Accordingly, at ten o’clock on the 21st Charles ordered his 
infantry to prepare for an attack in five columns along a six-mile front. 
Three corps (VIth, Ist and IInd) were to attack Aspern; the IVth, divided 
into two columns, was to attack Essling; the Austrian cavalry would form 
the link between the two wings. All movements were to commence at noon, 
the aim being to drive the French back into the island of Lobau rather than 
to effect their complete destruction. 


No inkling of the gathering storm reached the French outposts. Even 
Massena allowed himself to be lulled by the comparative calm and failed to 
order the construction of fortifications at either Aspern or Essling. By 
midday there were three French infantry and two cavalry divisions in the 
bridgehead area, two of the former (Molitor and Legrand) being responsible 
for Aspern and its environs, the third (Boudet) being put under the 
command of Marshal Lannes for the day and charged with the defense of 
Essling. The central linking sector—marked by a slightly banked road— 
was in due course occupied by Bessiéres’ cavalry. However, Napoleon was 
becoming increasingly anxious about the vital bridge linking Lobau with 
the south bank. Not only had the Danube risen three feet overnight, but a 
continuous series of water-borne missiles—fireships, logs and floating mills 
—continued to batter the leaking pontoons. Shortly after midday a second 
breach was made, and the flow of troops again interrupted. The Emperor 
even toyed with the idea of calling off the whole operation, but the 
impending Austrian attack was soon to make this virtually impossible. 


Shortly after one o’clock, the leading units of the Austrian 1st Corps drove 
Molitor’s outposts back into Aspern. The French were taken unmistakably 
by surprise; the combination of a low ridge and a convenient dust storm 
served to disguise the impending attack until almost the last moment. 
Fortunately, Molitor was equal to the occasion; by superhuman efforts he 
drove back the first, rather ineffective Austrian attack, and gained enough 
time to summon all his four regiments into the town. All afternoon repeated 
Austrian attacks were met and repulsed, but by 5:00 


ev. all three Austrian Corps were in a half-circle around Aspern, and 
Archduke Charles ordered a general assault. General Molitor was now hard 
pressed to hold his ground, attacked as he was from three directions at once 
by overwhelming numbers of the enemy, and in the hours that followed 
Aspern changed hands no less than six times. However, the stalwart Molitor 
refused to accept defeat and hung on grimly until he could be reinforced by 


first General Legrand and then Carra St. Cyr, the vital bridge being at last 
open to traffic once more. 
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The Battle of Aspern-Essling, May 21-22, 1809: the first day, May 21 


In the center, meanwhile, Bessières’ 7,000 sabers fought a long series of 
engagements against the Austrian cavalry and parts of the neighboring 
corps. One notable casualty was the brave cuirassier commander, General 
d’Espagne, killed by an Austrian saber stroke, a grievous loss to the French 
cavalry. On the extreme right the garrison of Essling was faring very well. 
Here the French were only effectively attacked by Rosenburg’s IVth Corps 
from 6:00 


em. onwards, and thanks to Lannes’ cunning disposition of Boudet’s troops 
within the town they were able to repulse three successive Austrian 
onslaughts, not a house or a yard of ground was lost. Shortly before seven 
the last newcomers of the day entered the fray; St. Germain’s brigade of 
Nansouty’s division and St. Sulpice’s cuirassiers arrived in time to take part 
in Bessieéres’ last attack against the enemy center, but nothing notable was 
achieved. 


Little by little, a situation of stalemate settled over the length and breadth of 
the smoke-filled plain. Darkness brought major operations to a halt, and 
except in Aspern, where only a few yards divided French from Austrians, 
the two armies settled down for the night. In his new headquarters at 
Breitenlee, the Archduke Charles busied himself planning the next day’s 
fighting. A few miles away, on the island of Lobau, Napoleon was sending 
off urgent messages summoning Davout from Vienna and drawing every 
available soldier into the bridgehead. 


Nothing could conceal the fact that Napoleon had suffered a grave tactical 
check, more damaging to his reputation than the near-disaster at Eylau, 
according to Petre.2+ There was no question of Charles evading action the 
next day, and there was little prospect of a better outcome for the French 
unless large reinforcements could be transferred over the river during the 
night and throughout the 22nd. The first four hours of fighting on the 21st 
had been undertaken by only 23,000 French troops, and even at dusk this 
number had only risen to 31,400. Facing the bridgehead were at least 
100,000 Austrians, vastly superior in guns, and with the prospect of more 


reinforcements to come. For the French, then, everything depended on 
maintaining a steady flow of men and materiel over the single fragile 
bridge, already seriously battered by Austrian missiles and increasingly 
threatened by the continuing rise of the swollen river. The omens for the 
22nd were certainly not propitious; the day might well see the annihilation 
of the IVth Corps and the French cavalry. 


Fortunately, the bridge remained open for the greater part of the night, and 
by 4:00 


am. Lannes’ own command, formed by St. Hilaire’s division and Oudinot’s 
corps of grenadiers (Tharreau and Claparède’s divisions) were safely into 
the bridgehead together with some more cavalry and guns. The new troops 
were at once posted to hold the central sector of the position, Bessiéres’ 
cavalry being drawn back into local reserve. Boudet’s troops were still 
holding Essling, with a force on their right occupying the open ground. 
Over on the left, Aspern and its environs were partly in the hands of 
Legrand and Carra St. Cyr, but Molitor’s battered regiments, which had 
borne the brunt of the previous day’s fighting, were pulled back into reserve 
to the south. Finally, two divisions of the Guard were in position guarding 
the bridge salient, and General Demont’s division was on the point of 
crossing over from Lobau island. In round figures this meant that the 
French now disposed of some 50,000 infantry, 12,000 cavalry and about 
144 guns (to include the batteries on Lobau island). Facing them were well 
over 100,000 Austrians supported by at least 260 artillery pieces. The odds 
had thus improved for the French overnight, but were still long. 


Sporadic streetflghting continued in Aspern throughout the earlier part of 
the night, but shortly after 5:00 


am. the Austrian 1st and VIth Corps mounted a new full-scale assault on the 
town and the nearby closely wooded area called the Gemeinde-Au, moving 
up under cover of darkness and a thick mist. The fortunes of the struggle 
swung this way and that, but a particularly successful counterattack by 


Massena about 7:00 o’clock resulted in the French recapturing the whole of 
Aspern. Essling’s garrison also beat off a new attack. As the impetus of the 
Austrian offensive died away, Napoleon decided the time had come to take 
the initiative. Charles was clearly bent on repeating his methodical plan of 
the previous day—a series of heavy attacks against the wings of the French 
bridgehead, ignoring the center. The chances were, therefore, that the 
Austrian center would be invitingly weaker than their flank forces. The 
Emperor had long ago decided to strike there, intending that Davout’s corps 
should pass through Lannes’ positions to make the attack. Faced with the 
present opportunity he decided to use Lannes’ IInd Corps instead of Davout, 
as the latter was still approaching the bridges and would not be in position 
for several precious hours. 


Shortly after seven, the drums beat the pas de charge, and Lannes led 
forward St. Hilaire’s division with Oudinot’s grenadier divisions in echelon, 
left flank refused, on his left. They marched into a maelstrom of Austrian 
shot and shell, which virtually wiped out the batteries of corps artillery sent 
forward with the infantry. The troops suffered enormous losses, for their 
commanders were forced to adopt dense square and column formations on 
account of the large numbers of inexperienced soldiers included in the 
ranks, but the advance went on with the aid of some charges by the cavalry 
reserves. The Austrian soldiers of the IInd Corps and the cavalry troopers 
began to waver under the pressure. “Marshal Lannes advanced bravely over 
the plain,” recalled Marbot; “nothing could stand in his way.... in one 
instant he captured a complete battalion, a standard and five guns. The 
Austrians fell back with regularity, but their center, being compelled to 
extend as we advanced further, finished by breaking! Disorder set in among 
the enemy troops to such a degree that we could see the officers and 
sergeants beating their men with sticks without being able to keep them in 
their ranks.””2> 


According to Marbot and other French accounts, complete victory was in 
sight when Napoleon suddenly ordered Lannes to halt his attack. In fact the 
initial check to the French advance was caused by the personal bravery and 
example of the Archduke Charles, who rushed up his reserve of grenadiers 
and plunged headlong into the fighting, bearing the colors of the Zach 
grenadier regiment in his hands. It was this counterattack, together with a 


growing shortage of ammunition, that first halted the French. Napoleon 
then tried to retrieve the situation by sending through Bessières’ cavalry in a 
series of charges, but they too were driven back. By this time Napoleon was 
in any case gravely worried by news from another quarter. Shortly after 
eight o’clock he learned that the bridge had parted again, which meant that 
Davout’s corps—so vitally needed for the coup de grdce—could not cross. 
This, together with the fact that Lannes’ impetus had run out, left Napoleon 
with no alternative but to order a phased withdrawal to Aspern and Essling. 
Archduke Charles received early news of the new breakdown of the bridge 
from his invaluable Bissamberg observation post, and by 10:00 o’clock all 
the Austrian corps were back in the attack. The struggle raged on around the 
villages as before, and during this period the gallant St. Hilaire was 
mortally wounded, to the grief of his superiors and inferiors alike. All 
morning the sappers toiled like madmen to repair the bridge, and shortly 
after midday it reopened again to traffic. Only for a short while, however, 
for a blazing floating mill soon smashed a new gap, and Napoleon was 
compelled to realize that he faced no alternative but to call off the battle if it 
lay in his power. 


Meanwhile, a desperate struggle had developed in Essling, where the 
Austrian [Vth Corps succeeded in driving Boudet’s troops out of all their 
positions except the central granary. Pressure against the French center was 
also mounting. In some desperation Napoleon sent forward a large part of 
the Young Guard under General Mouton—the hero of the Landshut bridge 
—with orders to retake the lost parts of Essling and stabilize the position on 
the right. They proved insufficient for the task, and so General Rapp was 
sent after him with more troops drawn from Napoleon’s ultimate reserve: “I 
was directed to take two battalions of the Young Guard and to hasten to the 
assistance of our troops; I was to disengage them, to effect a retreat with 
them, and to take up a position between the village and the rest of the 
Guard, on the banks of the Danube near the broken bridge.... our position 
became most hazardous.” Ignoring the letter of Napoleon’s orders, Rapp 
persuaded Mouton to join in a desperate counterattack against the 
triumphant Austrian troops in Essling. “Our five battalions moved forward, 
charged, repulsed and dispersed the enemy at the point of the bayonet. We 
were masters of the village.”2° Napoleon commended this disobedience: “If 


ever you did well in not executing my orders, you have done so today; for 
the safety of the army depended on the sa of Essling.” 
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The Battle of Aspern-Essling, May 21-22, 1809: the second day, May 22 


The Guard insisted that the Emperor should retire out of range of the enemy 
shells: “Bas les armes si l'Empereur ne se retire pas.”*' Napoleon 
accordingly handed over control to Lannes shortly after three and returned 
to Lobau, whence the army was beginning to withdraw. Step by step the 
retreat continued. The Emperor was directing the siting of some guns when 
news was brought to him, shortly after four, that Marshal Lannes had just 
had his leg smashed by a cannonball. Napoleon was extremely grieved by 
the news. Marbot was the first to raise the stricken marshal, and he was 
borne rapidly to the rear. Surgeon General Larrey had no choice but to 
amputate his right leg. For a few days he seemed to be recovering, but then 
gangrene carried him off on the 31st. “In Marshal Lannes we lost one of the 


most gallant men our armies could at any time boast of. His life was too 
short for his friends, but his career of honor and glory was without a 
parallel.” So died the fine soldier we first met in 1796; the Marshalate had 
suffered its first fatality in action and Napoleon had lost one of his few true 
friends. The whole army mourned the loss; the Emperor wept openly. 


To return to the last events of the 22nd, the French rear guard fell back over 
the bridge into Lobau island after dark. Massena was almost the last man 
over. At 3:30 


am. the moorings of the forward bridge were cast off and its various sections 
drawn back into the island. Finally, half an hour later, two boats brought off 
the last handful of light infantry screening the dismantlement. The two-day 
battle of Aspern-Essling had been brought to a close. 


During the course of the battle, the Austrians lost a total of 23,340 killed 
and wounded, and surrendered one standard and six guns. The French 
losses were probably in the region of 20-22,000; Napoleon, true to form, 
put them at only 4,100, but this figure was flagrant propaganda. However, 
the Austrians only captured three guns, one pair of colors and seven 
ammunition wagons, and could therefore hardly claim a decisive victory. 
The Archduke Charles was not sufficiently capable to exploit his success in 
the way Napoleon would have certainly done in his place. In the words of 
Kircheisen, “Although Napoleon’s conduct must be said to have 
bordered’on madness, in challenging fate, as he did, by venturing on a 
battle without knowledge of the Austrian positions, without securing his 
passage of the river, and without assembling his whole strength on the 
island of Lobau, yet the Archduke’s failure to make any further use of his 
victory is almost equally incredible ... he might perfectly well have made 
an attempt to capture the island ... [or] have obstructed their operations by 
bombarding the island with his artillery. But nothing of the sort was 
done.”?? Nevertheless, there was no disguising the fact that Napoleon had 
definitely been worsted over each of the two days’ fighting. His apologists 
may enthuse over the fine fighting qualities displayed by the outnumbered 
French on the 21st, of the near-success of Lannes’ assault and the skill of 


the evacuation on the following day, but in the final analysis Napoleon had 
been thwarted and repulsed. The news caused a thrill of gloating excitement 
to run throughout hostile Europe. The defeat of Dupont at Bailen or Junot at 
Vimeiro was one thing; but the bearding of the “Corsican Ogre” in person 
was quite another matter. Napoleon’s reputation for invincibility in the field 
had received a severe shaking, but at least he had learned the consequences 
of military overconfidence and overhasty preparation. His next attempt to 
retrieve his position was to be well-planned and exhaustively prepared; in 
1809 he could still learn from his mistakes. 


65 
THE SECOND ATTEMPT: WAGRAM 


It was never Napoleon’s custom to admit defeat, even to his closest 
confidants, but the fact that he remained in an indecisive daze for 36 hours 
after the battle’s close gives a clue to his innermost feelings at this time, as 
well as a measure of his exhaustion. It was only on the 24th that he 
recovered his habitual drive, dispatching orders to call up Vandamme to St. 
Polten, the rest of Davout’s troops to Vienna, and Bernadotte to Linz and 
Steyer. However, it was not until the 25th that the bridge from Lobau to the 
south bank could be finally repaired, so the temporary lapse had little effect 
on the situation, especially as the Austrians remained in a state of equally 
stunned inaction, hardly able to credit their good fortune, never mind 
exploit it. 


As soon as the bridge was open, Napoleon gave priority to the evacuation 
of the thousands of unfortunate wounded, who had been lying groaning in 
the open for more than 48 hours. Surgeon General Larrey had performed 
marvels, using discarded cuirasses as soup kettles and slaughtering the 
horses of even senior officers to provide the wounded with broth. 
Napoleon’s reply to the many complaints he received from his outraged 
generals was to make Larrey a baron on the spot. Once the 10,000 wounded 
had reached Vienna everything possible was done for them. The doctors 
from every unit of the army were drafted into the hospitals, and every day 
Imperial aides-de-camp would visit the wards to distribute largesse to the 
sufferers. It would appear that the Emperor was suffering from a rare fit of 
conscience. 


Napoleon knew, however, that a victory was still imperative. Not only were 
his extended lines of communications dangerously threatened by a renewed 
series of popular risings, but resistance movements all over Europe would 
undoubtedly receive fresh inspiration from the tidings of Aspern-Essling. If 
the whole of Germany was not to rise about his ears a salutary lesson had to 


be administered as soon as possible. However, he did not allow himself to 
be rushed into making a new premature attempt at a crossing. More than six 
weeks were taken up in planning and preparing for every possible 
contingency. First, he evacuated all the army save Massena’s corps from the 
island of Lobau and set about turning it into a regular entrenched camp, 
with good roads, strong fortifications armed with 129 guns and, above all, 
reliable links with the south bank. Before the end of June, two good bridges 
had been built linking Kaiser-Ebersdorf with the Schneidergrund islet, and 
beyond that point were three more onto Lobau itself. Solid stockades were 
piledriven into the river bed upstream to ward off floating obstructions; a 
flotilla of gunboats manned by the Marines of the Guard was brought into 
service to patrol the approaches, and a vast quantity of material was 
stockpiled on the island for bridging the last channel. 


At the same time the Emperor ordered considerable alterations in the 
organization of the army’s artillery. The allocation between corps was 
adjusted, Davout and Massena receiving a higher proportion of guns than 
the rest. Great efforts were also made to bring into service large numbers of 
captured Austrian cannon, most of them found in the Viennese arsenals. The 
aim was to provide each regiment with two guns apiece for close support, 
the main purpose of which appears to have been to inculcate confidence in 
the less experienced soldiers. Above all, Napoleon was determined to 
redress the inadequacy of French metal revealed in the recent battle. By the 
time of Wagram, no less than 500 guns were available. 


Meanwhile Napoleon was summoning up more and more troops to 
strengthen his army for the crossings. The cavalry were sent out in a wide 
screening operation to the south and east to conceal the movements. Eugène 
and Macdonald arrived in the region with 23,200 men and 100 cannon at 
the end of May, and defeated the Archduke John at the battle of Raab on the 
ninth anniversary of Marengo, driving him back toward Comoron in 
Hungary. A short while later Marmont arrived in Graz at the head of the 
10,000 men of the XIth Corps. From June 28 the concentration became 
general. Only a minimum of troops, mostly German allies, were left to 
perform the secondary roles of watching the Danube and holding the ring. 
Bernadotte was brought up to Engerdorf, and Vandamme moved into 
Vienna. Eugéne was summoned from Raab, Davout from Pressburg, 


Marmont from Graz, and by these measures close on 160,000 men were 
massed in the vicinity of the Austrian capital by the first day of July, and 
still more were on the way. 


What had the Austrians been doing since May 22? In fact, very little had 
transpired. Only Hiller and Klenau were left occupying Aspern-Essling to 
watch the island of Lobau, and immediately after the battle Charles had 
pulled back the greater part of his army behind the Russbach, while the Vth 
Corps retained its old position opposite Nussdorf. The Austrian command 
appears to have been waiting for a general German rising and the arrival of 
Archduke John’s army before taking more positive action, and the long 
days of May and June passed one after another with little to show except for 
the strengthening of the fortifications at Aspern and Essling, where 
extensive works were under preparation. Otherwise, Charles occupied his 
time incorporating 60,000 Landwehr and 200 more guns into his army or 
arguing with his generals about the best course to pursue if Napoleon ever 
tried to re-cross the Danube. He was also worried about Russian intentions 
toward Galicia, where the Archduke Ferdinand appeared incapable of 
dealing with the deteriorating situation—faced as he was by both 
Poniatowski’s Poles and the Tsar’s threatening (if largely quiescent) 
legions... These distractions proved so engrossing that it was only on July I 
that Charles realized that something serious was again afoot on the south 
bank of the Danube. 


By that time Napoleon’s plans were reaching maturity. On the last day of 
June, Legrand’s division was pushed over into the Mühlau salient, covered 
by the fire of 36 guns, to serve as a distraction. Over the next two days, 
Oudinot’s corps joined Massena on Lobau, and Napoleon inconspicuously 
transferred his headquarters from the Schönbrunn to the southwest corner of 
the island. These various moves, duly reported to Charles by his invaluable 
observatory on the Bissamberg, served to confirm his conviction that 
Napoleon intended to repeat in every detail his earlier crossing. In fact, 
nothing was further from the truth; Charles was falling for the bait. 
Napoleon had no intention of crossing into the teeth of prepared positions; 
instead, he now planned to move the bulk of his army from the east side of 
Lobau island through and to the south of Alexander Island (so named in 
honor of the clerkly Berthier), thus bypassing the enemy fortifications at 


Aspern, Essling and Enzersdorf, and placing the French in position to fall 
upon the Austrian left flank in the hope of breaking through it and thus 
separating Charles from Archduke John’s approaching army, recently 
reported to have reached Pressburg. 


As in May, much would depend on the success of the actual crossing 
operation. No pains were spared to acquire exact information about the 
proposed bridging sites. On one occasion, Marbot tells us, the Emperor and 
Massena dressed themselves in sergeants’ greatcoats and strolled 
nonchalantly to within a hundred paces of the Austrian outposts, escorted 
by only one colonel. “There, the colonel took all his clothes off and went 
into the water, while Napoleon and Massena also removed their greatcoats 
as if they, too, proposed to bathe ... and thus they examined at their leisure 
the place where they wished to throw the bridges and carry out the crossing. 
The Austrians were so used to seeing small groups of our soldiers 
swimming in the area that they stayed peacefully lying on the grass.”3? 


A great deal also depended on the observance of an exact timetable for the 
initial crossings into Lobau, for the building of the bridges—more than a 
dozen of them were planned—and finally for the assault-crossing itself. The 
schedule was approximately as follows. 


Only stores and matériel were to pass over onto the island (in the interests 
of secrecy) during July 2 and most of the following day, but the Imperial 
Guard was to cross into Lobau at 8:30 


ow. On the 3rd, followed three hours later by the 18,000 men of the IXth 
Corps. These troops were to make for the northwest of the island as if 
presaging a full attack through the Muhlau salient. Most of the 4th was then 
to be spent transporting stores and guns; but once again after dark, Davout 
was to cross onto Lobau with his 35,000 men and head for the east side to 
take up a position between Massena and Oudinot. At 1:00 


am. On the Sth, the Army of Italy, followed by the light cavalry at 3:00 
o’clock and the rest of the mounted arm an hour later, would make the 
crossing in their turn. Marmont was to bring up the rear with the XIth Corps 
later that morning, if and when he arrived from Graz. In the meantime, by 
early morning on the 5th, the bridging program should almost be 
completed; besides the bridges already in position for Legrand’s use, a 
further four were to be openly constructed on the northern side of Lobau as 
measures devised to delude the enemy. Another ten, however, would reach 
out from the east bank of Lobau in the vicinity of Alexander Island ready to 
carry the main attacking forces. The first of the assault troops would cross 
to the north bank shortly before dawn on the 5th, Oudinot moving first on 
the far right through the Hansel Grund to secure the flank of the crossing 
operation, Davout moving more directly toward Wittau in the center with 
Massena on his left. By midday, the whole army (less Marmont) should be 
over the Danube and formed up as follows: front line from left to right 
(between Gross-Enzersdorf and Wittau), Massena, Oudinot and Davout, 
with most of the light cavalry on the extreme right searching for signs of the 
Archduke John, the rest being on Massena’s left; second line—the IXth, the 
Guard, the XIth and the Army of Italy—drawn up in that order between 
Gross-Enzersdorf and Muhleuten; in rear of the second line—the cavalry 
reserve. All should then be ready to pivot on Gross-Enzersdorf for the 
onslaught against the Austrian left. This would follow the breakout from the 
bridgehead late on the Sth or early on the 6th, according to circumstances. 
Napoleon, on this occasion, excelled himself by drawing up precise and 
intelligible orders, and the high degree of success that attended the early 
stages of the operation is largely due to this fact.5! 


Although it was clear that a fairly major move was in progress from June 30 
onward, opinion in the Austrian camp remained divided as to the best 
counter-measures to adopt. Charles wavered uncertainly from one course of 
possible action to another. It was some time before he could be persuaded 
that Napoleon was, in fact, on the point of mounting a full-scale operation. 
There had been several scares during the previous weeks, but all had come 
to naught. If anything did transpire, Charles, at first, favored a forward 
concentration of his army in support of the Aspern-Essling position, held by 
the VIth Corps, which since May 26 had been under the command of 
General Klenau, the unlamented Hiller having resigned his command on 


grounds of 1ll health. On July 1, the Austrians did indeed move forward en 
masse over the Marchfeld toward these forward positions, to Napoleon’s 
great satisfaction, but this did not prove permanent. Generals Wimpfen and 
Griinne, who felt certain that the army would be better placed further back, 
namely between the Russbach and the Bissamberg, and had been arguing in 
favor of this position for several weeks, suddenly found Charles veering 
toward their opinion. “After spending the whole of July 2 near Gross- 
Enzersdorf, and observing the heavy French batteries posted on the north 
side of the island, he came to the conclusion that it would be advisable to 
fight farther back. The unfortunate consequence of this indecision was that 
only half measures were taken.”°* It may seem amazing, but even at this 
late stage with a major action impending, Charles still believed that 
Napoleon would accept the offer of a negotiated settlement. Accordingly, 
during July 3, the greater part of the Austrians pulled back to their old 
positions stretching from Gerasdorf to Wagram and along the Russbach. No 
steps, however, were taken to fortify this line. This meant that there would 
no longer be an opportunity for Napoleon to outflank the whole enemy 
army immediately after the crossing as originally planned. On the other 
hand, there was now less prospect of direct enemy intervention during the 
actual crossing. 


The passage of the Danube onto the island of Lobau by the French Army 
(July 3, 1809) prior to the Battle of Wagram 


The success of the second crossing operation was as complete as could be 
hoped. In addition to Legrand’s earlier feint on the Mühlau, a second 
diversionary attack was launched against the town of Stadlau on the 2nd, 
and this served to increase the bewilderment of Austrian headquarters. 
Frequent squalls of unseasonable rain and a series of thunderstorms also 
helped to disguise the magnitude of the move onto Lobau island from the 
keen watchers stationed atop the Bissam. By late evening on the 4th, 
everything was practically ready. Then, covered by a convenient 
thunderstorm, the leading elements of Oudinot’s assault troops crossed by 
boat into the Hansel Grund between nine and ten o’clock, and soon 
succeeded in overwhelming the Austrian posts stationed there. The moment 
firing opened on the eastern flank, massed French batteries poured 
devastating bombardment in the direction of Aspern, Essling and Gross- 
Enzersdorf, and this, together with the storm, disguised from the Austrians 
what was afoot. Massena’s crossing was equally successful; the first 
boatloads passed over at ten and immediately thereafter a prepared bridge 
made up of 14 pontoons was swung in one piece across the gap of 178 
yards. This was no mean feat of engineering, and Napoleon in person 
supervised the last steps. “How long do you require for the swinging?” he 
asked Captain Heckmann, commanding the sappers. “A quarter of an hour, 
Sire,” was the reply. “I give you five minutes. Bertrand—your watch!” 
The first attempt was crowned with success, and before the last ropes and 
anchors had been made secure, Napoleon was hounding Massena’s infantry 
over the planks. Massena himself crossed over in a light coach; a short time 
before he had suffered the misfortune of a heavy fall from his horse which 
badly injured his legs. 
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The Battle of Wagram, July 5-6, 1809: the first day—the morning crossing 
and the evening battle 


The operation continued as if by clockwork. Oudinot pressed on for the 
village of Mühleuten driving all before him, while Massena made short 
work of the Austrian garrison in the Ufer Haus. Shortly after two in the 
morning of the 5th, Davout’s four infantry divisions followed by three of 


cavalry began to cross their appointed bridges and the buildup of troops on 
the northern bank was proceeding according to schedule. The only hitch of 
any note occurred when it was realized that Oudinot’s corps would have to 
cross Davout’s communications to take up its assigned battle position in the 
center of the first line. Fortunately a combination of inactivity on the part of 
the Austrians and the skill of the French officers on the spot enabled this 
problem to be overcome, and as Jomini says, “The army escaped all 
disorder, except that arising from a few detachments following corps to 
which they did not belong.”>4 No effective Austrian resistance was 
encountered throughout the whole of this time, although the garrison of the 
castle at Mühleuten hung onto their positions until dawn. 


All things considered, the French had every reason for self-congratulation; 
not a bridge had parted and hardly a man had lost his life. Surprise was also 
achieved. Charles was not even informed that the final crossing was in 
progress until 5:00 


am; his reaction was then very belatedly to order the fortification of the 
Russbach, for he still had no intention of fighting a major battle close by the 
Danube. Although he sent off an order to his brother John (in the vicinity of 
Pressburg), summoning him to join his left, he indicated that this junction 
should take place at Markgrafneusiedl behind the Russbach. Only at 9:30 
did Charles begin to take the situation seriously. 


By 9:00 


am. Napoleon was satisfied that his bridgehead was reasonably secure. On 
the left, Massena’s divisions, drawn up in a long line running inland but 
facing to their left, had successfully driven the outlying units of the Austrian 
VIth Corps back into Gross-Enzersdorf before proceeding to capture both 
the town and nearby Pouzet Island. This enabled a new bridge to be thrown 
to the north bank (completed by 9:00 the same evening). Davout, meantime, 
was well on his way toward Wittau, and by 8:00 


am. Oudinot had attained his designated position between the IVth and IIIrd 
Corps. 


Thus Napoleon’s first line was complete with the vital pivot of Gross- 
Enzersdorf safely in his possession. All morning and afternoon the passage 
of troops continued in a steady stream, Eugène reaching his position around 
midday, Bernadotte about 2:00, the Guard after 4:00 o’clock. On 
Napoleon’s order, the leading formations were already pushing forward to 
enlarge the bridgehead. Davout moved steadily toward Glinzendorf 
supported by Eugene, and Oudinot also made steady progress toward 
Baumersdorf (followed by Bernadotte’s Saxons), but the most spectacular 
advance was that of Massena on the extreme left. As early as 2:30 


ow he had forced the Austrian general Nordmann to evacuate Essling, and 
slightly more than two hours later the IVth Corps was also in possession of 
Aspern—General Klenau and his VIth Austrian Corps beating a hasty 
retreat toward the Bissam heights. This considerable success temporarily 
created a gap between Massena’s men and those of Oudinot, but Napoleon 
remedied this by moving both Bernadotte and Eugéne’s troops from the 
second line into the empty space. 


By five in the evening, the situation was therefore as follows. The French 
army was drawn up in the shape of an irregular arrowhead. On the right, 
Davout, Oudinot, Eugène and (eventually) Bernadotte—or some 110,000 
men—were facing the middle reaches of the Russbach, behind which were 
deployed three Austrian Corps (1st, IInd and IVth) who, together with the 
cavalry reserve, amounted to a total of perhaps 90,000 troops. On the far 
left, Massena’s 27,000 men were drawn up opposite the Bissamberg wing 
of the Austrian army which consisted of the reserve grenadiers near 
Gerasdorf, the VIth and Illrd Corps in the vicinity of Stammersdorf and 
Strebersdorf, and Reuss’s Vth Corps around Lang-Enzersdorf in the rear— 
or some 65,000 Austrians. In reserve, Napoleon had the Guard (11,000) and 
8,000 troopers of Bessicres’ cavalry, while Marmont’s XIth Corps (10,000) 
and General Wrede’s command (7,000) were on the point of crossing into 
Lobau island from the right bank. There was still no sign of the Archduke 
John’s array, but as a precautionary measure Napoleon had pushed out 


8,000 light cavalry toward Leopoldsdorf and Glinzendorf together with 
d’Hilliers’ division of infantry to keep a close watch on the open flank. 


A glance at these dispositions on the map will reveal that Napoleon had 
secured the advantage of a central position interposing his army between 
the two Austrian wings. The Austrian formations were necessarily more 
extended than his own, and he was in a position to transfer troops from one 
flank to the other with greater rapidity than his opponents, who would have 
to cover more ground. On the other hand, the Grande Armée was faced with 
the necessity of fighting with the Danube at its back, and although the 
bridging arrangements were immeasurably superior to those used on the 
former occasion in May, the rear areas were still potentially vulnerable to 
any determined Austrian attack along the left bank of the river. On the 
Austrian side the Archduke Charles was becoming only too aware that his 
position was overextended. His left was in a good position along a four- 
mile front between Wagram and Markgrafneusiedl with the steep-banked 
Russbach to the fore, but between this wing of his army and the right 
(drawn up between the Bissam and Gerasdorf) there existed a dangerous 
three-mile gap covered only by the Austrian reserve cavalry. Thus the apex 
of the Austrian position was missing, and their two wings virtually 
separated. 


Both commanders in chief were busily engaged in drawing up plans to 
exploit or improve the general situation. The Archduke now desired to close 
up his right wing around Wagram and employ all his troops in a massive 
frontal battle, with John’s force playing an important role on the extreme 
left. This meant the abandonment of the plan put forward by General 
Wimpfen, his chief of staff, which envisaged a double envelopment of the 
French flanks after the fashion of Hannibal’s great maneuver at Cannae, but 
the new scheme did promise the advantages of concentration. However, 
before these orders could be issued, Napoleon launched his evening attack, 
and in the light of the situation that then developed Charles had no recourse 
but to readopt part of Wimpfen’s concept for his counterattack on July 6. 


Three considerations, meantime, were dominating Napoleon’s mind. In the 
first place he was determined to exploit the weakness of the Austrian center 
before it could be reinforced; secondly, he was anxious to force a decisive 


battle on the Austrians on the present ground, and prevent Charles from 
beating a retreat overnight; thirdly, he wished to complete the separation of 
the two wings of the enemy army before Archduke John could come up to 
add a new factor to the battle. All these considerations suggested an 
immediate attempt at a penetration attack, despite the late hour and the fact 
that not all the French corps were in position. Accordingly the following 
orders were issued between six and seven o’clock. The right wing of the 
army was to lose no time in attacking the Austrian positions behind the 
Russbach. Davout and Oudinot were to tie down the Austrian Und and IVth 
Corps, and at the same time threaten the Austrian eastern flank, while 
Bernadotte and Eugène marched against the 22,000 men of the Austrian Ist 
Corps at Wagram itself and breached their line. Once this had been 
achieved, a general advance by the right wing toward the Helma-Hof 
should suffice to drive a deep wedge between the two wings of the Austrian 
army. On the left, meantime, Massena would fight a containing action 
against Charles’ Bissamberg wing. 


Shortly after seven the French batteries opened fire and the initial attacks 
went in. Oudinot was the first into action, but in spite of the desperate valor 
of his men the Austrians held their positions around Baumersdorf and 
eventually forced the French to withdraw after suffering heavy losses. 
Meanwhile, Eugène was advancing on the IInd Corps’ left with the Army of 
Italy and part of Bernadotte’s corps. At first all went well, and General 
Macdonald appeared to be on the point of breaking through the Austrian 
line when the Archduke Charles appeared on the scene in the nick of time to 
rally the wavering elements of his Ist Corps. He also brought up several 
battalions of the Austrian IInd Corps, newly victorious against Oudinot. 
These reinforcements checked Macdonald’s advance, but worse was to 
follow; a sudden panic spread through the ranks and the Italians broke and 
ran, a phenomenon that had never been experienced on such a scale at 
either Austerlitz or Jena, as Petre points out.? The fugitives only rallied 
when they ran onto the bayonets of the Imperial Guard, drawn up in 
reserve. 


Although the Austrians failed to exploit their advantage owing to the fading 
light, this setback broke the impetus of the French offensive. On Eugène’s 
left, Bernadotte proved unable to storm Wagram and was pushed back into 


Aderklaa, while on the extreme right, Davout, who was very late receiving 
his orders, failed in his turn to make any progress and eventually fell back 
to Glinzendorf for the night. Bernadotte tried to disguise his own failure 
with ill-judged Gascon bravado. According to Marbot he publicly stated 
that Napoleon had directed affairs badly throughout the day and that “had 
he been in command, he would have forced Charles—by means of a ‘telling 
maneuver’—to lay down his arms, almost without combat.” This remark 
was reported to the Emperor who not unnaturally resented it. Bernadotte 
was becoming insufferable. 


Thus Napoleon’s hopes of clinching a quick victory by breaching the line of 
the Russbach on the 5th proved illusory. Hardly any ground had been 
gained during the evening attack, and under cover of the succeeding hours 
of darkness the Emperor took the precautionary move of reconcentrating 
the main elements of his army, ready for anything the dawn might bring. 
This involved the relinquishment of a little ground by Davout on the right, 
and the drawing of Massena’s corps closer to Aderklaa on the left. Only 
Boudet’s division was left in the vicinity of Aspern to guard the approaches 
to Lobau island and its precious bridges. Behind the front line formations, 
Napoleon massed Wrede’s division, Marmont’s corps, the Guard and the 
reserve cavalry in a central supporting position around Raasdorf. In this 
way the bataillon carré was re-formed, capable of undertaking operations 
in any direction. Reynier’s troops were left to garrison Lobau island for the 
time being. All in all, the day had not gone too badly; the army was massed 
in strength on the left bank, the Austrians had received at least a severe 
shaking, and the morrow appeared to hold the promise of a decisive victory. 
The Emperor spent the night in a roadside bivouac surrounded by his 
troops, snatching a little sleep sheltered by a pyramid of piled drums. 
Nevertheless, there was little rest to be had; practically all night Napoleon 
was interviewing senior officers as they rode up for orders. It was his third 
night without proper sleep. 
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The Battle of Wagram, July 5-6, 1809: the second day 

A few miles away over the plain, Charles was also issuing instructions for 
the renewal of the battle on the 6th. He had no thought now of calling off 
the battle. The way in which his Russbach position had defied the Grande 
Armée served to increase his confidence; furthermore, he felt certain that 
his brother John could not now be far distant from the field. Accordingly, 


Charles decided to implement the scheme he had so nearly abandoned the 
previous afternoon, namely a double envelopment. The main target was to 
be Massena and the French left, patently the weaker wing of Napoleon’s 
army. This sector was to be attacked by the 36,000 men of the Illrd and 
VIth Corps, while the central formations of the Austrian army launched a 
secondary attack on the French positions at Aderklaa, and Rosenburg 
assaulted Grosshofen-Glinzendorf to threaten Napoleon’s right. According 
to the plan, all these attacks were to commence at as near the same time as 
possible, that is to say about 4:00 


am. Aware of the importance of Aderklaa—the key to his weak center and the 
hinge of the French position—Charles determined to accompany his 1st 
Corps in person during its attack there. Then, while Klenau and Kollowrath 
swept through Massena’s positions by way of Aspern and Breitenlee toward 
the vulnerable French bridges, Archduke John would appear on the further 
French flank to turn victory into complete triumph. 


Napoleon’s initial plan, for which no documentation has survived (probably 
all his orders were given verbally), appears to have been as follows: on the 
secondary battlefield Massena was to hold off any Austrian onslaught, 
while Bernadotte and Oudinot made a frontal attack against the Russbach. 
These operations should serve to cover a determined effort by the IIrd 
Corps to penetrate beyond the stream and roll up the Austrian left flank 
through Markgrafneusiedl. At the critical moment, the masse de décision— 
Eugène’s Army of Italy—would advance and smash through the Austrian 
center at Wagram. The Guard and Marmont’s corps were to be held in 
central reserve near Raasdorf, ready to deal with any intervention by the 
Archduke John from the direction of Leopoldsdorf In the event, this plan 
was never put into operation in its initial form; Archduke Charles managed 
to get his blow in first. 


The French troops were roused from their slumbers and sent to their 
forming-up stations about four in the morning, and hardly were they in 
position when heavy firing broke out on Davout’s extreme right. This was 
caused by the unanticipated attack of Prince Rosenburg at the head of the 
Austrian left. Napoleon was undoubtedly taken by surprise by this 


development, and immediately ordered all his subordinates to hold their 
proposed attacks in abeyance until the situation was clarified. Fearing that 
an attack from such a quarter might presage the arrival of Archduke John on 
the field, the Emperor hurried off to visit Davout, sending the heavy cavalry 
and Nansouty’s horse artillery to the extreme right. At the same time the 
Guard moved a slight way east, proof of Napoleon’s perturbation. For a 
time Davout was forced to give ground, but the arrival of reinforcements 
enabled him to station twelve guns on the flank of the Austrian [Vth Corps, 
and these fired to such good effect that Rosenburg’s advance was halted, 
and by 6:00 o’clock the Illrd Corps was triumphantly recrossing the 
Russbach on the heels of the discomfited Austrians. Napoleon, well- 
satisfied with the turn of events on Davout’s sector, ordered the attack on 
Markgrafneusiedl to proceed, noting, however, that it would be two hours 
before the preparations for it could be completed. Most of the reserves, 
meanwhile, returned to the center. 


The crises of the day were only beginning. No sooner was Napoleon 
satisfied about his right flank than news reached him that Bernadotte’s 
sector was about to disintegrate. The Prince of Ponte Corvo had abandoned 
the village of Aderklaa without reference to Imperial Headquarters between 
three and four o’clock in the morning, eager, it appears, to close up with 
Eugène on his right and Massena on his left and thus shorten his line. 
Napoleon was furious when he realized that this crucial point had been 
given over to Bellegarde’s Austrians without so much as a shot being fired, 
and forthwith ordered Bernadotte and Massena to retake the place heedless 
of casualties. The fact that Napoleon included Massena in this instruction 
proves that he still had no idea of the impending Austrian main attack 
against his left. In fact, Napoleon was watching the right, waiting for the 
moment when Davout should succeed in taking Markgrafneusiedl and thus 
compromise the safety of the enemy’s entire Russbach position. 


Massena accordingly sent forward Carra St. Cyr’s division, supported by 
Bernadotte’s Saxons on his right, to retake Aderklaa. The village was 
regained with élan, but then up came Archduke Charles to influence the 
fortunes of the combat yet again. The Austrian grenadiers and reserve 
cavalry were flung into the battle, and in no time the Saxons were in full 
flight for the rear taking part of Massena’s corps with them. It was 


unfortunate that Bernadotte, trying to get ahead of his men to rally them, 
galloped in front, and the performance of this unconventional maneuver led 
him straight into Napoleon’s path. Mindful of Bernadotte’s reported 
remarks of the previous evening, the Emperor could not resist the 
temptation to take his revenge: “Is this the type of ‘telling maneuver’ with 
which you will force Archduke Charles to lay down his arms?” he enquired 
cuttingly. An astounded Bernadotte could only gobble in reply. “I herewith 
remove you from command of the corps which you have handled so 
consistently badly,” continued the Emperor. “Leave my presence 
immediately and quit the Grande Armée within twenty-four hours....”> It 
was a cruel punishment, but Bernadotte, although never a coward as was 
now circumstantially implied, had long been an unreliable and even 
treasonable subordinate. 


Eventually the Aderklaa sector was more or less stabilized, but at about 
9:00 o’clock even worse tidings arrived, this time from the extreme left. It 
transpired that an hour earlier the attack by Charles’ Hrd and VIth Corps 
had at last materialized, four hours late it is true, but for all that well timed 
as it coincided with Massena’s preoccupation with the Aderklaa situation. 
Boudet’s isolated division had been bundled back by overwhelming 
numbers into the Muhlau salient, Klenau’s advance guard was already as far 
east as Essling, and it appeared that nothing could prevent the successful 
Austrian envelopment of Napoleon’s left. The Emperor at once headed for 
the new area of crisis. Fortunately for the French, the Austrians, with their 
customary dilatoriness, failed to press their advantage to the full, and this 
gave Napoleon a small margin of time in which to devise countermeasures 
and avert disaster. Fortunately, too, Eugène had already used his initiative 
and decided to turn both Macdonald’s command and his corps artillery to 
the westwards so as to form the nucleus of a new line. This tricky maneuver 
was successfully accomplished—and temporarily succeeded in checking the 
Austrian advance. 


Napoleon was always at his best in a crisis. As Marmont recorded, “The 
Emperor remained perfectly calm although he read in the faces of his staff 
the anxiety caused by the victorious march of the enemy’s right wing.”38 He 
was faced with two alternatives. He might allow Klenau to move on 
unchecked, in the same way that at Austerlitz the Austro-Russian left was 


permitted to cross the Goldbach, and in the meantime await Davout’s 
victory on the right; but he knew that his men on this field of battle were 
not of the same quality as those of 1805, and that consequently a panic 
might develop—there had already been two instances in the past twenty- 
four hours. Therefore he decided on the second course, which involved the 
difficult evolution of re-forming a continuous line running to the banks of 
the Danube by turning the remaining three divisions of Massena’s corps to 
their left and marching them southward across the very front of the enemy 
army, supported by Lasalle’s cavalry. This was a daring expedient, but the 
crisis called for desperate measures, and Napoleon had every confidence in 
the skill of perhaps his ablest subordinate. This move would take up 
invaluable time, and there was little enough to be spared before the 
Austrians could penetrate and inevitably open up a gap in the French center 
which would have to be filled. To gain a breathing space, Napoleon called 
upon Bessieres’ and the reserve cavalry. With the greatest gallantry and self- 
sacrifice, the French horsemen launched repeated charges against the 
Austrians massing between Aderklaa and Süssenbrünn, thereby enabling 
Massena to disengage his embattled divisions from the attentions of the 
Austrian grenadiers and Ist Corps and set off on his march. 


The Emperor was also equal to the task of filling the gap this evolution had 
created in his line. The Saxons and the Army of Italy filled half the interval, 
but there were no regular formations to spare for the Neu-Wirthaus sector, 
so he rapidly formed a battery of 112 guns under the command of General 
Lauriston by calling up all the 72 pieces of the Guard artillery and adding 
them to the 40 cannon attached to the Army of Italy. In the meantime, 
Davout was ordered to press on with his attack on the opposite flank 
without delay. These measures, conceived on the spur of the moment, 
proved sufficient to save the day. The French cavalry won invaluable time, 
as they had done at Eylau two years before, and Macdonald’s infantry and 
Lauriston’s batteries successfully brought the Austrian Illrd Corps to a 
standstill. This was only achieved at terrible cost in life, however; dozens of 
gunners were mown down by the Austrian fire, and their places could only 
be filled by drawing men from the ranks of the Guard. “The detachment of 
chasseurs and grenadiers sent to the foot batteries of the Guard artillery 
behaved with the greatest gallantry,” recorded General Drouot in his 
report.>” Thanks to their unstinted heroism, Kollowrath was held at bay by a 


continuous hail of roundshot and case. Guns were also playing a decisive 
role on another sector; the massed batteries on Lobau island found a perfect 
target in the flank of Klenau’s packed columns moving lethargically 
towards Essling, and were soon wreaking terrible havoc. Aided by these 
diversions Massena was able to reach his appointed position by midday 
ready to counterattack, and the worst crisis of the battle had passed. 


The Battle of Wagram, July 6, 1809, Midday. Napoleon sees Marshal 
Davout s firing line pass the church tower at Markgrafneusiedl—the crisis 
of the second day 5 fighting. 


The problem of converting barely-avoided disaster into a full-blooded 
victory still remained to be solved. Away on the right, Davout had launched 
his attack on Markgrafneusiedl at ten o’clock as planned, but was forced to 
fight bitterly for every yard. The Duke of Auerstadt’s horse was killed under 
him, and General Gudin, at his side, received four wounds. Yet pressure was 
steadily maintained and the Austrian left recoiled step by step until Charles 
arrived at the head of his reserve cavalry and launched a desperate 
countercharge. For a time it seemed that the French IIrd Corps was lost; the 
Austrian troopers broke through Davout’s front line and fell upon his 
second, but their efforts were badly directed and the French reserves 
withstood the pressure. After a pause to reorganize, the French again moved 
inexorably forward. Shortly after midday, Napoleon saw through his 
spyglass the line of smoke revealing Davout’s firing line pass beyond the 
tower of Markgrafneusiedl church. At that moment the French battle line 
resembled a large letter “Z.” The Emperor closed his glass with a snap. He 
now knew that the Austrian left flank was fatally compromised, and that the 


moment had come for the coup de grâce in the left center. There was 
fortunately still no sign of Archduke John, the only unknown factor that 
might have complicated the issue. 


Imperial aides spurred frantically over the plain. Orders were carried to 
Massena, telling him to attack as “the battle is won since the Archduke John 
has not appeared.” Oudinot was instructed to storm the heights immediately 
to his front on the eastern side of Wagram; but the critical main attack was 
entrusted to Macdonald’s corps, now drawn up close by Lauriston’s battery. 
Macdonald had only 8,000 men, but his objective was clear. If he could 
penetrate the Austrian line at the point (near Süssenbrünn) where the 
Austrian grenadiers abutted Kollowrath’s HIrd Corps, the victory would be 
won and Charles’ army shattered beyond redemption. 


The drums beat the pas de charge, the hot July sun flashed from the points 
of a myriad bayonets, and Macdonald was on his way. In front moved eight 
battalions deployed in four pairs; battalion columns of nine and four 
battalions respectively supported the right and left of this force, while a 
further three brought up the rear. To the left rode Nansouty’s cuirassiers, to 
the right spurred Walther’s Guard Cavalry.. This huge hollow square of 
8,000 men presented an easy target for the Austrian gunners, but the 
unreliable quality of the troops’ morale made it impracticable to adopt a 
more deployed formation. Torn by shot and shell it rolled on over the plain, 
repulsed the Austrian skirmishers, crashed into the main line beyond, but 
failed to break through. A determined French cavalry charge might now 
have won the day—but there were no reserves available. The main attack 
therefore ground to a halt; the expected total victory had not yet 
materialized. Very soon a furious Macdonald, his command reduced to a 
mere 1,500 men, was demanding reinforcements. Napoleon found them. 
Some of Eugéne’s troops, presently attacking Wagram, were pulled back, 
and added to the Young Guard and Wrede’s command to constitute a 
supporting force. Napoleon’s message to General Wrede is typical of the 
excitement of the moment. “You see the unfortunate position of Macdonald. 
March! Save the corps and attack the enemy; in fine, do as seems to you 
best.” #0 This left Napoleon with exactly two regiments of the Old Guard 
with which to face John’s army, should it appear from the east. It was a 
calculated risk to reduce his reserves to such a low level. 


There was, however, no real cause for anxiety, for the battle was already 
almost won on other parts of the field. On the right flank Davout was still 
rolling back the Austrian wing; on the left, by two o’clock, Massena had 
fought his way back into Aspern; the Army of Italy, supported by Oudinot 
and Marmont, was practically in possession of Wagram in the center. 


Pained by a slight wound, despairing of his brother’s arrival with the 
promised 13,000 fresh troops, and realizing that it was now too late to 
summon up the 8,000 unused men of the Vth Corps, who had spent the 
whole battle in idleness near the Bissam, the Archduke Charles was already 
ordering a phased withdrawal. The beginnings of this movement coincided 
with Napoleon’s renewed advance along all his line, and this persuaded 
Charles to convert his withdrawal into a general retreat toward Bohemia. 
There was still heavy fighting to be endured however; in one clash, General 
Lasalle, the beau sabreur of the French light cavalry, was instantaneously 
killed (the last but not the least of Napoleon’s irreparable losses from the 
higher-command echelons during this campaign). Nevertheless the issue 
was decided. Napoleon had won the battle of Wagram. 


It was not, however, the complete victory that he desired; there was to be no 
repetition of the triumphs of Austerlitz or Jena. There was not even an 
attempt at immediate pursuit, apart from the cavalry. The troops had been 
fighting for more than sixteen hours when the last firing died away at eight 
in the evening. The great heat of much of the day had added considerably to 
their state of exhaustion, which by evening was so far advanced as to make 
any further exertion out of the question. Moreover, Napoleon still expected 
Archduke John to make an appearance, being unaware that a combination 
of muddled orders and dilatory marching had kept this opponent at a safe 
distance for most of the day. Only at 4:00 


em. did he make a fleeting appearance near Siebenbrünn. After a brief 
moment of panic, the French troops in the vicinity rallied and soon sent the 
newcomers about their business. However, it was not until the 7th that 
Napoleon fully realized that he was not facing a third day’s fighting. In 
consequence, Charles was allowed to withdraw the greater part of his men 


from the stricken field without immediate interference. Had fate ordained it 
the campaign might have dragged on for some considerable further time. 


Napoleon had won his victory, then, but only at a terrible price. However 
much his bulletins might bluster, claiming minimal casualties, the truth was 
that at least 32,500, or 24 per cent of the Grande Armée actually engaged in 
battle, lay dead or wounded. These casualty figures included no less than 40 
generals and a further 1,822 more junior officers, and did not take into 
account a further 7,000 prisoners borne off by the Austrians, together with 
12 eagles and 21 guns. Inevitably, the Austrians had fared even worse; their 
casualty lists admitted the loss of 37,146 men, killed, wounded and taken 
prisoner, or rather over one quarter of their effective strength—and the 
actual figure was probably several thousand more. Four generals, including 
Wukassovitch, were listed with the slain, and a further 13 senior officers 
were included among the wounded; in all 730 Austrian officers had become 
casualties. Ten standards and 20 guns also fell into French hands. In 
recognition of his stalwart service in the field, Macdonald received his 
marshal’s baton from the Emperor. 


The serious pursuit of Charles only got under way late on the 7th, after 
Napoleon had made the necessary arrangements for a new set of 
communications running back to Vienna, and this lack of vigor on the part 
of the French gave Charles a considerable start. Moreover, Napoleon was 
not at all certain exactly where the Austrians had gone, and as a result on 
the 8th he directed Massena towards Znaim, Davout and Marmont toward 
Brünn, with the Guard and Oudinot in central reserve, in order to cover 
every possible bolt hole. The 8th saw several sharp rear-guard actions, proof 
that Charles’ corps were still capable of offering resistance, but only on the 
9th did it become clear that the Archduke was heading for Znaim, hoping to 
put the River Thaya between his army and the French. Napoleon at once 
directed his central reserve to support Massena. Marmont, in the meantime, 
was on his own initiative determined to forestall Charles at the Thaya and 
close the crossings to him. After passing the river well to the east of Znaim, 
Marmont raced down its left bank, heedless of the potential dangers he was 
courting by acting on his own: it was virtually a repetition of the maneuver 
of Landshut. On the 10th, he reached Znaim, only to find that much of 
Charles’ army was already over the river, but notwithstanding this Marmont 


rushed his men into an unequal action in the hope of holding the Austrians 
until the French main body could come up from the rear. In this he was 
successful, for early on the next day Massena arrived and reopened the 
battle. 


The new battle was not destined to be of long duration. If his army was still 
capable of fighting a new action, the Archduke Charles most certainly was 
not, and hardly had the firing opened than he asked for an armistice. To this 
Napoleon agreed, after assessing that his men were too exhausted to ensure 
a complete victory. The articles were signed at two in the morning of the 
12th, and in this way the active phase of the Campaign of 1809 came to an 
end. 


A full peace was not immediately forthcoming, however, and it took several 
months of bitter wrangling before the terms could be agreed to. The 
Emperor Francis was particularly intransigent, and on several occasions 
fighting almost flared up again. The landing of a British force at Walcheren 
in the Netherlands caused a disproportionate furore, and encouraged the 
Austrian war party to call for further efforts. However, his rashest act was 
the dismissal of Archduke Charles from command on July 18, a step that 
made renewed hostilities virtually out of the question. Moreover, the 
Austrian Emperor became increasingly aware of his country’s isolation, and 
rather than face the total ruin that a renewal of the fighting would entail, he 
at length agreed to sign the Treaty of Pressburg at the Schönbrunn on 
October 14. Napoleon always marveled at the moderation of the terms he 
demanded, but these were grave enough and he was fortunate to gain them 
in the light of his campaign’s limited success. Austria agreed to cede 
Salzburg and the Inn-Viertel provinces (eventually made over to Bavaria), 
besides handing over to the French Empire large areas of the Frioul, 
Carniola and Carinthia, the great city of Trieste, and those parts of Croatia 
and Dalmatia lying to the south of the River Save. Austria’s Polish 
possessions were awarded to the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and the Tsar 
received a small area of Galicia, presumably as a reward for staying at least 
neutral in the struggle. These cessions involved well over three million 
Austrian subjects, a very sizeable proportion of her total population of 16 
million souls. Francis also agreed to pay an indemnity equivalent to almost 
85 million francs, accorded recognition to Joseph as King of Spain, and 


reaffirmed the exclusion of British trade from his remaining dominions. The 
Austrian army was never again to exceed the figure of 150,000 men. The 
humiliation of Austria appeared complete. 
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Russia at this time was belatedly pretending to cooperate with the French in accordance with 
the Erfurt agreements; in fact, however, her generals were solely concerned with seizing 


certain choice pieces of Hapsburg territory. 


See diagram, p. 351. 


66 
THE ILLUSION OF SUCCESS 


The lessons that can be drawn from the Campaign of 1809 are of 
considerable significance to any understanding of the decline of Napoleon’s 
meteoric career. There are aspects of this campaign which show Napoleon 
at his military best. The skill with which he retrieved Berthier’s near-fatal 
errors at the very outset and the handling of the component corps during the 
week of confused fighting that followed merit the greatest praise and 
recognition. Many commentators place Wagram among his greatest battles 
in terms of tactical skill, and there is no doubt that the way in which he 
retrieved one critical situation after another, refusing to show perturbation at 
even the most perilous moments, show Napoleon, the soldier, at his best. 


Nevertheless, these achievements cannot conceal the reverse of the medal. 
It can be stated that Napoleon was guilty of more errors of judgment during 
these hectic three months than we have yet seen in all his earlier campaigns 
put together. Nobody but the Emperor bears responsibility for placing 
Berthier in initial command of the Army of Germany, and yet he was surely 
aware of his subordinate’s decided limitations as a practical commander, 
and thus placed his army in a critical situation which only his own great 
genius proved capable of retrieving at the eleventh hour. Possibly he hoped 
that at the last minute Russia would prevent Austria’s declaration of war, 
but by the time Berthier took up his unwelcome post the writing was 
undoubtedly on the wall. Then again, however brilliant the battles of April 
19-25 may have been, there is no disguising the fact that Napoleon failed in 
his ultimate aim, the destruction of the Austrian army, largely because he 
insisted on breaking up his concentration of force (which initially he had 
been at such pains to achieve) by detaching first Massena and then Lefebvre 
on comparatively minor errands. This was a clear breach of his own 
principles. It is even harder to justify his subsequent decision to press on for 
Vienna in late April and early May instead of crossing the Danube in pursuit 
of the enemy’s disorganized army. It appears that for once he allowed the 


lure of the Austrian capital to warp his judgment and distract his attention 
(in much the same way as Murat had been diverted in 1805, earning 
Napoleon’s bitter criticism), for surely he did not expect that occupation of 
the Schönbrunn would ipso facto earn a victorious peace after the 
experiences of the Austerlitz campaign. Yet a similar error was to be 
committed again in 1812. 


On the tactical level there is scant defense for his hasty and ill-considered 
decision to make an unprepared crossing of the Danube in mid-May. It is 
possible that at this time he discounted the military abilities of the Austrian 
“canaille” and hoped to surprise them by an unexpectedly sudden move, 
thus shattering at one stroke the rebellious attitude to his rule which was 
spreading throughout Germany; but in the subsequent battle of Aspern- 
Essling he was extremely fortunate to escape with only a severe shaking 
from an impossible situation, largely attributable to his overweening self- 
confidence. The bulletins might attribute all his disappointments to a faulty 
bridge, but in reality his defeat was due to a gross miscalculation of what 
was feasible and of the odds facing his men. On this occasion his famous 
opportunism led him to extreme rashness. In slight mitigation, the care with 
which he supervised the preparations for the second crossing reveals that he 
was aware of his earlier shortcomings and was still capable of learning from 
his mistakes, but the price had been 20,000 French lives and a great blow to 
his prestige. 


His genius for inspiring the conscripts of his rank and file and rallying the 
shaky loyalty of allied troops remained undimmed, and he was undoubtedly 
the best general on either side, his errors notwithstanding, yet something of 
the old energy and brilliance is lacking. Many of his orders are vaguely 
worded and more capable of misapprehension than ever before; he shows 
remarkable fits of lethargy, or sheer exhaustion, after both Aspern-Essling 
and Wagram; his summary treatment of Bernadotte, however deserved, 
earned him an able man’s enmity and falls short of the great finesse with 
which Napoleon customarily treated his subordinates. All this would seem 
to make the point that Napoleon was past his military prime by 1809. His 
valet, Constant, tells us that on one occasion after 1805 Napoleon remarked: 
“One has only a certain time for war. I will be good for six years more; after 
that even I must cry halt.”4! As Dodge remarks, “Was the time coming 


sooner?” Finally there is the evidence of a very un-Napoleonic comment 
written in a letter shortly after Wagram: “Battle should only be offered 
when there is no other turn of fortune to be hoped for, as from its nature the 
fate of a battle is always dubious.’42 This had hardly been the policy 
underlying his greatest campaigns; it would appear that the master of war 
was becoming sick of his trade. 


In addition to this weakening of certain of Napoleon’s abilities, there was 
also a marked deterioration in the standards of the troops he commanded. 
The infantry, formerly the pride of the Grande Arméee and the terror of 
Europe, had become far too diluted with raw conscripts to be as reliable as 
in earlier years. Napoleon recognized this and spared no pains to inspire a 
higher morale among “his children,’ but no amount of personal 
encouragement could make up for the lack of experience of many of the 
men and junior officers in 1809. The provision of regimental artillery was 
intended to stiffen their morale in battle, but the facts that part of 
Macdonald’s command fled on July 5, and that next day it proved necessary 
to place his men in such a massive and casualty-prone formation for the 
final attack, would seem to show that the infantry arm had seen better days. 
The increasing reliance on allied troops also pointed to a growing mutation 
in the Empire’s armies; the numbers of Italians, Bavarians, Saxons and 
others were clearly increasing as the strain on French resources became too 
great for her to bear alone, but the price was a drop in combat efficiency 
and general reliability throughout the army. The headlong fight of 
Bernadotte’s Saxons on the second day at Wagram and the high proportion 
of officer casualties incurred during this battle are revealing indications that 
all was not well. 


The decline was less marked in the cavalry. Although Napoleon’s screening 
troops failed to elicit vital information on several occasions (most 
particularly on the first day of Aspern-Essling), the mounted arm’s record in 
battle remained high. One reason for this probably lay in the fact that there 
were necessarily a smaller proportion of unwilling conscripts in the 
mounted arm than in the infantry. The cavalry attracted the best and most 
genuine recruits, while the fact that it took far longer to train a cavalryman 
also tended to improve the overall standard. 


As regards the artillery arm, the established drawback of slow mobility 
remained prevalent. With the exception of the horse artillery, the French 
gunners were still required to walk alongside their pieces, and this 
obviously slowed down the speed with which guns could be moved and 
repositioned on the battlefield. Although there was a marked shortage of 
artillery at the outset of the campaign, Napoleon managed to make up most 
deficiencies by the time of Wagram, converting many captured Austrian 
cannon for the use of his forces and wheedling or hounding the remainder 
from his hard-pressed minister of war, General Clark. Consequently, the 
guns were at last able to carry out their full role in the later stages of the 
campaign, and it will be remembered that the Emperor made extremely 
skilful use of his batteries at several critical moments during the battle of 
the Sth-6th July. 


As might be expected from such a polyglot and hastily organized army, the 
standard of discipline off the battlefield left a great deal to be desired. 
Although in the past Napoleon had often tended to turn an unseeing eye on 
many of the irregularities committed by his troops, the number of 
complaints reached such proportions in 1809 that he was compelled to 
adopt fierce measures. At his order, the provost marshal of the army created 
five traveling courtmartial teams which followed the corps and dispensed 
summary justice for misdemeanors. Fierce orders of the day were 
promulgated: “Every straggler who, under the pretext of fatigue, leaves his 
corps for the purpose of marauding, will be arrested, tried by courtmartial, 
and executed on the spot’? ran one of these. 


In conclusion, it is necessary to pay tribute to the staunch military qualities 
displayed by the Austrian soldiery and the undoubted ability of their 
commander in chief. Archduke Charles represented the most troublesome 
adversary that Napoleon had yet come across in the field. His reconstructed 
Austrian army was far superior to the one whose remnants he received in 
December 1805, and there can be no questioning the fighting spirit 
displayed by all ranks. To defeat Napoleon at Aspern-Essling was tribute 
enough to Charles’ abilities, but even at Wagram he denied the Emperor the 
complete victory he wanted, and the French were fortunate to secure so 
favorable a peace. 


This is not to say, however, that the Austrian forces were consistently well 
employed. The slow rate of advance at the very outset of the campaign 
robbed Charles of most of the advantage he could hope to derive from the 
scattered locations of his opponents, providing the French with just enough 
time to reorder their dispositions before the major blow fell. Similarly, the 
showing of the Austrian army during the days of fighting that followed was 
not particularly distinguished, and the fact that Charles was able to 
withdraw the greater part of his men into Bohemia was largely due to the 
fact that his army was considerably more mobile in retreat than in the 
attack. There was a marked lack of aggressive zeal in the days leading up to 
the battle of Aspern-Essling, and in the period after this partial Austrian 
victory little attempt was made to wring any advantage out of the situation. 
A policy of inertia and uncertainty seemed to have Charles and his generals 
in its grip, and while it can be argued that he was right to suspend major 
operations pending the arrival (or at least the approach) of his brother John, 
there can be little doubt that the divided councils of the Austrian high 
command contributed greatly to facilitate Napoleon’s resumption of the 
offensive in early July and his subsequent victory at Wagram. 


What, then, had Napoleon achieved by his Campaign of 1809 against 
Austria? In the end he had defeated his Hapsburg opponents and forced 
them to sue for peace. To some extent he had moved sufficiently fast to nip 
the threatening revolt of Germany as a whole in the bud. “I can declare,” 
wrote Bourienne, “that in 1809 it required all the promptitude of the 
Emperor’s march on Vienna to defeat the plots which were brewing against 
his government; for in the event of his arms being unsuccessful, the blow 
was ready to be struck.’44 The setback at Aspern-Essling was, therefore, 
even more critical than appeared at the time. 


However, even the recovery represented by the victory at Wagram and the 
British evacuation of Walcheren (late September) failed to crush the spirit 
of German nationalism, the force which Napoleon marched to Vienna to 
destroy. This unpalatable fact was brought very clearly home to the 
Emperor by an incident which occurred on October 23, a mere ten days 
after the conclusion of peace. During a review of part of the army a young 
eighteen-year-old German named Stapps approached the Emperor as if to 
present a petition. At the very last moment, when only a yard separated him 


from Napoleon, Stapps tried to draw a knife, but was intercepted in the very 
nick of time by the watchful General Rapp, Napoleon’s chief aide. 
Napoleon interrogated the young man at length, trying to find out the reason 
underlying his assassination attempt. Eager to impress the youth with his 
magnanimity, the Emperor offered him his life in return for an apology. 
This, however, Stapps refused to give: “I want no pardon. I only regret 
having failed in my attempt.” All threats and entreaties proved vain, Stapps 
remained adamant in his hostility, and in the end Napoleon had to send him 
to his death. “I never saw Napoleon look so confounded,” continued Rapp 
in his memoirs. “The replies of Stapps and his unshakable resolution 
perfectly astonished him. He ordered the prisoner to be removed, and when 
he had gone Napoleon said, ‘This is the result of the secret societies which 
infest Germany. This is the effect of fine principles and the light of reason. 
They make young men assassins. But what can be done against illuminism? 
A sect cannot be destroyed by cannonballs.’’*> This last sentence holds the 
truth; the power of German nationalism was too strongly rooted by this time 
to be overcome by a single unsuccessful battle. In its larger aim, therefore, 
Napoleon’s Campaign of 1809 was undoubtedly a failure; the desire for 
liberty from the French yoke was still uncrushed, and in due time it would 
re-emerge stronger than ever. 


PART THIRTEEN 


The Road to Moscow 


THE FIRST PART OF NAPOLEON’S RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN, JUNE 22 
TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1812 


67 
THE BREAKDOWN OF THE FRANCO- 
RUSSIAN ENTENTE 


apars Opened the Imperial proclamation of June 22, 1812. “The second 
Polish war has opened; the first ended at Friedland and Tilsit. At Tilsit, 
Russia swore eternal friendship with France and also war against England. 
Today she has broken her undertakings! She will give no further 
explanation of her strange behavior until the French eagles have again 
withdrawn behind the Rhine, leaving our distant allies at her mercy. She 
will learn to her cost that her destiny must be fulfilled. Does she think us 
degenerate? Are we no longer the soldiers of Austerlitz? She places us 
between dishonor and war; there can be no doubt which course we shall 
choose. Forward then, let us cross the Niemen, so that we can carry the war 
into her own territory. The second Polish war will bring as much glory to 
French arms as did the first. But the peace treaty which we shall conclude 
this time will carry its own guarantee; it will put an end to the fatal 
influence which Russia has exercised over Europe for the past fifty years.”! 


If the seeds of Napoleon’s downfall were sown as early as the winter of 
1806, the speed of his decline was indubitably hastened by the catastrophic 
Campaign of 1812. Time was to show that the decision to invade Russia 
constituted the irrevocable step which effectively compromised any 
remaining chance of survival for Napoleon and his Empire. From the 
moment the first troops crossed the Niemen, the Emperor was committed to 
the path leading inexorably to St. Helena, and although the next few years 
would hold several transient military successes for his arms, there could be 
no retracing his steps. The die was cast from June 22, 1812, though few 
men guessed it at the time. 


The breakdown of the “spirit of Tilsit” was not the work of a moment, and 
it took several years for the tensions between France and Russia to rise to a 
pitch which made full-scale war inevitable. The causes of this fateful 
alienation were both many and complex, but it is possible to distinguish the 
main strands of motivation. Perhaps the French historian Bainville 
demonstrated the crux of the matter when he wrote, “Napoleon went to 
Moscow in pursuit of the ghost of Tilsit.”2 Basically it was insatiable 
ambition, lust for power and a desire to regain the international position he 
had enjoyed in July 1807 that led Napoleon to make his fatal decision. At 
Tilsit, Napoleon had drunk the heady wine of apparently consummated 
success; one monarch of ancient lineage—the unfortunate King of Prussia 
—had attended the conference in the role of helpless suppliant; another— 
the powerful Tsar of all the Russias—had been eager to reach a friendly 
accommodation with the adventurer of Corsican extraction, even at the 
price of an alliance ostensibly in the French favor. This had represented 
Napoleon’s greatest hour, at least superficially. To all appearances he was 
then the veritable master of continental Europe. 


In the years following this climax, however, the balance of power slowly 
shifted in Russia’s favor. From the very first, the French alliance was 
received with grave reservations if not blatant hostility by the great majority 
of the Tsar’s servants, and away from direct contact with the magnetic 
fascination of the French Emperor, the altruistic and impressionable 
Alexander imperceptibly began to alter his opinions. At first there were few 
open signs of the developing rift. Napoleon spared no pains to cultivate 
Russian friendship, carefully avoiding further intrusions into those areas of 
Eastern Europe which represented the most sensitive points of Romanov 
interest. The French army, or its greater part, was either transferred to Spain 
in late 1808, or else pulled back behind the Elbe, and Napoleon openly 
encouraged Alexander to seek new conquests at the expense of Finland and 
his Asiatic neighbors. As we have noted, he even put forward fantastic 
suggestions for a cooperative joint attack on Turkey and Persia. For his part, 
Alexander ordered the implementation of the Continental System, which 
soon led to a formal war with England, and busied himself with plans for a 
vast series of legal and administrative reforms analogous to those being 
carried through in Western Europe. 


However, beneath the surface, fundamental points of conflicting interest 
remained, destined in the course of time to cause Franco-Russian friendship 
to founder. Alexander desired nothing so much as possession of 
Constantinople and the Balkan states known as “the Principalities,”” but 
these particular ambitions Napoleon was equally determined to thwart, 
having no desire to allow Russian influence into the Mediterranean sphere. 
Next, there was the touchy issue of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. Napoleon 
was careful not to reconstitute the ancient kingdom of Poland, at least not in 
name, but there was no disguising the fact that St. Petersburg regarded 
French influence in the area as a distinct intrusion into Russia’s “front 
yard.” Thirdly, the economic inconvenience caused by Russian adherence to 
the Continental System which brought to a standstill the lucrative trade with 
Great Britain in timber and other naval stores led to grave unrest among the 
nobility and merchants who found their wealth threatened as the rouble 
rapidly devalued. 


Tsar Alexander I of Russia, the “Little Father,” an unpredictable character 


Step by step, Alexander paid more heed to the critics of the French entente 
and fearing the possibility of a palace revolution he placed his efforts at 
internal reform in abeyance and began to adopt a more independent attitude 
toward “his cousin” of France. In regard to this change of atmosphere, 


events elsewhere in Europe played into the Tsar’s hands. Napoleon, 
unexpectedly finding himself facing a serious war in Spain and the 
possibility at the same time of a large-scale offensive by Austria into South 
Germany, had no recourse but to turn to his powerful eastern ally for help. 
The Congress of Erfurt was the result, a meeting very different from that of 
Tilsit despite its outward facade of Napoleonic splendor, attendant princes 
and flattering sycophants drawn from every strata of society and all corners 
of Europe. Alexander, secretly encouraged by Talleyrand and other 
influential French advisors who wished to see Napoleon brought to his 
senses before it was too late, refused to be cajoled, and emerged from the 
talks with the status of an equal partner. The days of subservient alliance 
were clearly past, and Napoleon had to be satisfied with some very general 
Russian guarantees in return for an undertaking that Russia might, in due 
course, occupy coveted Moldavia and Wallachia. The boot was now on the 
other foot, and from this time dates Napoleon’s growing conviction that 
Alexander was becoming his personal rival. A challenge to his European 
power was the one eventuality the egotistical pride of Napoleon was not 
prepared to tolerate. 


From 1809 onward, tension steadily rose. Napoleon soon had some slight 
cause to accuse Alexander of “treachery” when the Tsar took virtually no 
steps to hinder Austrian mobilization as vaguely promised at Erfurt, but 
contented himself with occupying various pieces of choice Austrian 
territory at the cost of precisely three Russian lives. However, Russia soon 
considered that she had equal grounds for indignation when Napoleon 
awarded the Galician provinces (torn from Austria after Wagram) to the 
distrusted Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and doubts of France’s ultimate 
intentions lingered on in spite of the drafting of a convention in January 
1810 whereby Napoleon formally offered to disclaim all notions of re- 
creating the Polish kingdom. 


A little later, there was the matter of the Emperor’s second marriage. Aware 
of the impermanence of his regime and of the growing volume of intrigue 
over the question of succession inspired by Fouché and Talleyrand in Paris, 
Napoleon had long appreciated the vital need of providing an heir for his 
Empire. This matter had become of paramount importance after the 
unexpected death of Louis Bonaparte’s son in 1807, the only child 


Napoleon was prepared to consider as his adoptive successor. Furthermore, 
the birth of two undoubted Imperial bastards (one to the charming Marie 
Walewska, the second to a lady-in-waiting of his sister, Pauline) amply 
demonstrated that the Empress Josephine’s infertility was hardly to be 
blamed on her husband. Although he came to no firm decision about a 
separation until December 1809, yet as early as Erfurt Napoleon was 
confidentially sounding out the Tsar about the possibility of a Russian bride. 
Once the divorce had been promulgated, however, Napoleon reopened 
direct negotiations for a union with another Russian princess, the Grand 
Duchess Anna, but the Tsar continued to be evasive. Then, early in 1810, 
Napoleon suddenly announced his betrothal to the Archduchess Marie 
Louise of Austria. Although for family reasons the Tsar was personally 
relieved to learn that the prospect of having Napoleon as a brother-in-law 
had faded, he publicly represented the brusque French decision as an affront 
to Russian honor, on the grounds that negotiations were still in progress; his 
government also considered the possibility of an Austro-French entente 
decidedly disturbing, especially as regards the Balkans. This marriage treaty 
represented a considerable triumph for Austrian diplomacy, Metternich and 
the aged Thugut having persuaded Francis that it was better to join the 
French cause temporarily in an attempt to sunder the ties between St. 
Petersburg and Paris than to court the risk of a complete collapse of the 
Austrian empire. Some historians state that Napoleon intended all along to 
take an Austrian bride, using the negotiations with the Tsar as a blind and a 
lever, but French propagandists lost little time in representing Alexander’s 
vacillations as an insult to their master, and Napoleon promptly refused to 
ratify the Convention on Poland. The gulf was clearly widening; the spirit 
of Tilsit had practically disappeared. 


The Emperor Napoleon I, as painted in 1812 


From mid-1810 the situation deteriorated even faster. Each side ceaselessly 
remonstrated with the other about the Polish situation; charges of warlike 
intentions were frequently exchanged. Friction grew over the Balkans; 
French agents were at work among the Serbs, and there were unmistakeable 
signs, as in 1806, of French diplomatic activity against Russian interests in 
both Turkey and Persia. When Napoleon, determined to close some of the 
loopholes riddling the Continental System, formally annexed Holland 
(following the abdication of his “difficult” brother Louis) and then the 


Hanse towns, the Tsar took great offense from the fact that the lands of his 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Oldenburg, were included in the seizure 
(February 18, 1811); the fact that the Duke had married one of the Russian 
princesses on whom Napoleon’s gaze had lingered is an interesting, if not 
very significant fact. 


Then, in May 1811, a new center of friction appeared. The dominant 
Francophile party in Swedish politics suddenly offered the reversion of their 
country’s throne to Marshal Bernadotte, hoping thereby to earn a partial 
relaxation of the trade restrictions which were ruining their economy, as 
well as a measure of insurance against Russian territorial appetites. At first 
Napoleon was not particularly enamored at the prospect, for Bernadotte was 
far from his favorite protégé, but in the end he agreed, although he 
suspected that in the long run the selection would prove to Russia’s and not 
France’s ultimate advantage. Unaware of the fact that Napoleon heartily 
distrusted the new Crown Prince, Alexander chose to regard this incident as 
further proof of Napoleon’s determination to surround Russia with enemies; 
French intrigues with Austria in the Balkans, with Turkey and Persia in the 
Orient, with the Poles in Eastern Europe, and now with the countries of the 
Baltic, seemed to reveal a vast conspiracy aimed against “the Little Father” 
and his expansionist ambitions. 


From Napoleon’s point of view, the omens appeared hardly more 
propitious. The revelation of Russian intrigues with the powerful 
Czartoryski family in Poland placed the French Government on its guard, 
but it was the growing evidence that Alexander was conniving at 
widespread evasions of the Continental System that caused the greatest 
alarm and annoyance. Russia was undoubtedly facing a crisis in the value of 
the rouble, and the St. Petersburg experts were blaming all economic ills 
very conveniently on the Berlin and Milan decrees. It was widely known 
that Napoleon had authorized the sale of surplus French and Dutch wheat to 
Great Britain after her bad harvests of 1808 and 1809 (he hoped thereby to 
drain England of her gold reserves), and consequently it seemed illogical to 
many of the Tsar’s advisers that Russia should maintain a barrier which the 
Emperor himself flouted on occasion. Consequently, more and more 
“neutral” ships were allowed into Russian ports, and on December 31, 
1810, the Tsar went a step further when he issued an ukase, placing heavy 


duties on all luxury imports from foreign lands, including France. This all 
constituted a challenge which Napoleon refused to ignore. If England was 
ever to be brought to heel, the Continental System had to be maintained, 
and if as important a nation as Russia was permitted to break away and 
ignore the regulations with impunity, her example was likely to be 
followed. It can to some extent be argued, therefore, that Napoleon marched 
on Moscow in the prosecution of his economic struggle with England. 
Neither a backslider nor a rival could be tolerated, and by 1811 Alexander 
represented both to Napoleon. 


Apart from some superficial appearances and a few inflammatory incidents, 
there was, however, little truth in French assertions that Alexander was 
deliberately courting war. If the opinions of the able and largely unbiased 
Armand de Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza, Napoleon’s Master of the Horse 
and French ambassador to St. Petersburg from November 1807 to May 
1811, are to be credited, nothing was further from the Tsar’s wishes. His 
desire was for peaceful and independent coexistence and negotiated 
settlement of outstanding issues. Nevertheless, if it came to a test of 
strength, Alexander indicated that he was not entirely unprepared. In a 
conversation with Caulaincourt shortly before his recall to Paris, the Tsar 
said: “If the Emperor Napoleon decides to make war, it is possible, even 
probable, that we shall be defeated, assuming that we fight. But that will not 
mean that he can dictate a peace. The Spaniards have frequently been 
defeated; and they are not beaten, nor have they surrendered. Moreover, 
they are not so far away from Paris as we are, and have neither our climate 
nor our resources to help them. We shall take no risks. We have plenty of 
space; and our standing army is well organized.... Your Frenchman is 
brave, but long sufferings and a hard climate wear down his resistance. Our 
climate, our winter, will fight on our side.”> This statement proved 
amazingly prophetic. 


For his part, Napoleon professed to be certain that Alexander intended to 
make war on France. Not even the repeated denials of his former 
ambassador Caulaincourt or his successor Lauriston would make him 
change his mind. “He spoke of the ukase prohibiting foreign imports,” 
recalled Caulaincourt of his first interview with the Emperor after returning 
to Paris, “and of the admission of neutral and American shipping into 


Russian ports, which, he said, was an infringement of the Continental 
System. He went on to say that the Tsar was treacherous, that he was 
arming to make war on France... The Emperor repeated all the fantastic 
stories which, to please him, were being fabricated in Danzig, in the Duchy 
of Warsaw, and even in the North of Germany, stories, the accuracy of 
which had been disproved time and again....’* 

Although spasmodic negotiations and attempts to find an amicable solution 
continued up to the very outbreak of war the following year, Napoleon was 
convinced from at least August 1811 that an eventual test of strength was 
inevitable. New dreams of eastern conquest, that perennial theme, 
reinforced Napoleon’s obduracy, but above all he was determined that 
Russia should be brought back into line in the economic struggle against 
Great Britain, come what might. The Emperor typically discounted 
warnings of the size of the problem. “Bah! a battle will dispose of the fine 
resolutions of your friend Alexander and his fortifications of sand. He is 
false and feeble,”? Napoleon asserted, blithely assuming that his genius 
would enable the Empire to maintain wars on two widely separated fronts at 
one and the same time. 


Napoleon’s position was still not completely secure, even after the birth of 
the King of Rome on March 20, 1811. Several of his ablest subordinates 
were no longer at his side. Talleyrand could never be trusted with his 
master’s full confidence after the incidents of 1807; Fouché had to be 
removed from the key Ministry of Police in 1810 for intrigue and the 
unbearable liberty of making policy decisions without consulting the 
Emperor. As a result there were now few men left in the Imperial entourage 
with sufficient integrity to speak their true minds—Savary, Duke of Rovigo, 
and Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza being possible exceptions. For the main 
part Napoleon was now surrounded by claquers and sycophants. Typical of 
these sinuous advisers were the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Champagny, and the new Secretary of State, the sycophantic Daru, and in 
consequence the Emperor only heard or believed what suited his mood. 
Delusion and irrationality increasingly clouded his powerful mind. Outside 
Court circles his unpopularity was growing fast, for discontent was rife 
throughout his dominions as the economic and military sanctions caused 


increasing suffering. More and more young men were hiding in the hills and 
forests to avoid conscription for service in Spain. 


In the Peninsula, the war was dragging on from year to year with no sign of 
ultimate victory, and Napoleon’s most trusted subordinates, even Massena 
and Soult, were proving incapable of destroying either Wellington’s army or 
the spirit of Spanish resistance. Napoleon never returned to Spain in person, 
believing against all the evidence that the task was not worthy of his 
attention, and convinced, in addition, that the British army was more 
conveniently placed in the Peninsula than back in England, whence it might 
descend on some other, less convenient sector of European coastline. To 
keep Britain apprehensive, the hoary old plan for invasion was brought 
forward yet again, and renewed attacks against British overseas interests 
were prepared. Throughout 1810 plans were being made for a new invasion 
of Egypt and for an onslaught through the Orient toward India, but these 
were little more than wild dreams. And so, almost by default, the Spanish 
war was allowed to continue to drain its 50,000 French lives each year, 
while the master remained in Paris dreaming of world conquest. 


There were other signs of decay and impending trouble. The Pope remained 
uncowed and unrepentant under arrest in the South of France, refusing 
either to remove his excommunication from the Emperor or to approve the 
appointment of new bishops to vacant sees. At the same time, the Emperor’s 
attempts to cow the provincial French clergy into submission were proving 
only partially successful. Thus his religious policy was on the brink of 
failure, and his cavalier treatment of the Pope was undoubtedly one factor 
which steeled Spanish popular resistance. 


With so many problems all about him, it is quite possible that Napoleon 
welcomed the prospect of a new war as a means of distracting attention 
from internal difficulties. Accordingly, on August 15, 1811, the Emperor 
deliberately made a bitter verbal attack on the Tsar at a diplomatic reception 
in the Tuileries. This was a carefully calculated act of provocation, but 
Alexander, still hoping for a peaceful settlement, declined to accept the 
challenge when it was reported to him. 


Nevertheless, tension continued to increase as both sides carried out 
diplomatic maneuvers in search of allies, and patience on both sides began 


to wear thin. On January 27, 1812, Napoleon issued a list of his grievances 
against Russia to his German allies, stating that “the territory of the 
Confederation is endangered” and ordering Jerome, King of Westphalia, to 
have his men mobilized by February 15.° Demands were also dispatched to 
the Austrian and Prussian Courts calling for contingents of 40,000 and 
20,000 respectively. 


On the whole, however, Russia came off best in the hunt for support, and 
Alexander’s confidence grew steadily. In April 1812, the Russian 
ambassador, Kurakin, presented Napoleon with a virtual ultimatum. If the 
French would agree to evacuate Prussia, compensate the Duke of 
Oldenburg and create a neutral zone between the two power blocks, 
Alexander might be prepared to attend to Napoleon’s economic grievances. 
This effrontery (as Napoleon considered it) was soon followed by a series 
of Russian diplomatic successes; in April, Crown Prince Bernadotte of 
Sweden, finally deserting his old master, cautiously threw in his lot with 
Alexander, adopting an attitude of friendly neutrality for the time being (in 
return for the promise of having Norway added to his possessions). The 
one-time marshal of the Empire was goaded into this fateful action by the 
economic collapse threatening his adopted country, the last straw being 
Napoleon’s cavalier seizure of Swedish Pomerania (March). Continuing the 
list of Russian diplomatic coups, in May the Peace of Bucharest was 
concluded between Russia and Turkey, freeing large numbers of the Tsar’s 
troops for transfer from the Balkans to his Polish frontiers. This was 
followed (after the opening of hostilities on the Niemen front) by the 
conclusion of a treaty of alliance with Great Britain in July. Thus Russia 
was able to clear her hands of all outstanding commitments and proved 
notably successful in her search for new allies. 


Moldavia and Wallachia. See pp. 527, 624 


68 
WAR PLANS AND PREPARATIONS 


Both sides had been carrying out military preparations for some 
considerable time prior to this last-minute burst of diplomatic activity. In 
some respects, Alexander can be said to have been continuously preparing 
for war since 1810. In that year the experienced soldier Barclay de Tolly 
was appointed minister of war, and on the Tsar’s order started to carry 
through a considerable reorganization of the Russian forces. A few strategic 
roads were improved, new forts built at important points, surveys carried 
out, and a close watch maintained on Napoleon’s military moves in Poland 
and North Germany. Even more important were the increases and 
administrative changes Barclay introduced into the Russian army. The 
results of the endeavor were that, by 1812, the Tsar disposed of the 
following infantry formations: 6 regiments of Imperial Guards, 14 of 
grenadiers, 50 of light infantry and 96 more of the line. With the exception 
of the Guards regiments, which had 3 service battalions apiece, Tolly 
ensured that every unit had 2 front-line battalions and a third, weaker depot 
battalion. These last-named were either grouped together into reserve 
divisions or allocated to the 36 centers newly set up for the training of 
drafts. Most of the infantry were also issued with a better type of musket. In 
the case of the Russian cavalry, reputedly the best-mounted in Europe, the 6 
assorted mounted regiments of the Guards were brought up to a strength of 
4 first-line and one depot squadron (each holding 159 troopers), and the 8 
cuirassier and 36 dragoon regiments of the line cavalry were given similar 
establishments. In the case of the 11 hussar and 5 uhlan regiments of the 
light cavalry, the number of service squadrons per regiment was increased 
to 8, with a further 2 in the training centers. In addition to these regular 
horsemen, a large force of “irregular” cavalry, the famous Cossacks (really 
Kazaks or “freebooters”) amounted to a further 15,000 by June 1812, and in 
due course were increased to twice that number. Besides the 80 cannon 
attached to the Guards, the Tsarist artillery arm now consisted of 44 heavy 
batteries (armed with 18-pounder howitzers and 12-pounder cannon), 58 


light (9- and 6-pounders) and 22 horse (6-pounder) batteries. These were 
organised into 27 “foot” and 10 “reserve” brigades. Many cavalry regiments 
were provided with horse batteries of their own. The artillery’s mobility and 
efficiency were brought to a high standard, and all in all the Russian 
gunners formed a redoubtable portion of the Tsar’s forces. In overall 
numbers, therefore, by 1812 the Russian army (all fronts) probably 
comprised 409,000 regular soldiers of whom 211,000 were serving in 
frontline armies, a further 45,000 in the second line, and the remaining 
153,000 in distant garrisons and reserve formations. 


Another reform of considerable importance was that Barclay, abandoning 
the ancient and unwieldy “mixed divisions” of earlier wars, reorganized the 
regiments of the First and Second Armies into an army corps system that 
closely resembled the French model. Each of these new corps consisted of 
two infantry divisions, a single division (sometimes only a brigade) of 
cavalry, two brigades of artillery and one battery of horse artillery. 


However, although the Russian army was undoubtedly assuming a new and 
more modern appearance, the improvements did not extend to every branch 
of the service. The staff remained untrained and inefficient, submerged in 
minutiae and red tape. The important administrative departments were 
generally neglected; the transport and commissariat services were still 
rudimentary, and the medical branch only crudely organized. Although the 
sturdy peasants of the Steppes made good soldiers, and the Cossacks could 
hardly be bettered in individual and collective skill at wearing down their 
opponents with elusive tactics, the quality of the average Russian 
regimental officer was still far from good. Except in the Guards and cavalry 
regiments, the greater number of officers were indolent, illiterate, inefficient 
and over-addicted to drink and gambling. However, personal bravery was a 
characteristic commonly found at all levels. 


Taken as a whole, the Russian generals commanding corps or higher 
formations were of good quality, having been carefully selected by the Tsar 
in person. Initially, the most important soldier was Mikhail Bogdanovitch, 
Baron Barclay de Tolly, who combined the responsibilities of minister of 
war with those of commander in chief of First Army. He was by birth a 
Livonian, but there was some Scottish blood in his ancestry. In 1812, he 


was fifty-one years old. His promotion to his present position had been slow 
by the standards of the time, but his distinguished record as an old-style 
divisional commander in 1807 (Poland) and 1809 (against the Turks) 
brought him to the notice of the Tsar and resulted in his sudden appointment 
to the Ministry of War in 1810. Although he was largely responsible for the 
effective modernization of the Russian army, he was to show decided 
shortcomings in the handling of large bodies of men in the field, and he 
evinced little interest or trust in his colleagues and subordinates. Refusing 
to delegate even the most trivial tasks, he was inevitably overtaxed by the 
paperwork of his two responsible posts, and suffered a great deal from the 
blatant insubordination of some of his junior colleagues. Despite the fact 
that he was superseded by Kutusov in August 1812, he retained the Tsar’s 
trust throughout the remainder of the Napoleonic wars, and was restored to 
the highest command in 1815. 


General Prince Goleniscbev-Kutusov 


The next most important soldier, General Prince Peter Ivanovich Bagration, 
was of Armenian extraction. Belonging to the royal line, he enjoyed rapid 
promotion to his present post as commander of Second Army. Although he 
was a good fighter of wide experience, which included service under 
Suvorov, he was excessively reckless and impatient by nature, 
characteristics which frequently brought him into conflict with the 


methodical Barclay. Nevertheless, he was very popular with his 
subordinates and the rank and file. 


Next in the military hierarchy, destined to command the Third (or 
“reserve”) Army, came General Count Alexander Petrovich Tormazov, a 
soldier of reasonable capacity who was also something of a martinet, but 
with the distressing martial habit of persistently overextending his 
formations. 


Behind the scenes at the opening of the campaign but destined to play a 
vital role before its end was General Prince Mikhail Hilarionovich 
Golenischev-Kutusov, a veteran of vast experience accumulated over sixty- 
seven summers, fifty-two of which had been spent as a soldier. He had been 
formal commander in chief of the Austro-Russian armies in 1805, and was 
generally regarded as the “grand old man” of the Russian forces in spite of 
the near-catastrophic defeat at Austerlitz. Although some commentators 
believe that his military talents have been overestimated, his experience in 
both the political and military spheres was probably unparalleled. By 1812, 
of course, Kutusov was really too old for active campaigning, but before the 
year was out he was to have earned the rank of field-marshal and the title of 
Prince of Smolensk for his stalwart endeavors following his appointment as 
supreme commander on August 20. 


On a somewhat subordinate plain to these “giants” come the following 
three. General Baron Levin Bennigsen, the commander at Eylau and 
Friedland, a soldier of Hanoverian extraction, currently in disgrace. He was 
an able but selfish man. In command of the Cossack irregulars was the 
dashing figure of General Matvi Ivanovich Platov, Atman of the Don 
Cossacks, a brilliant light cavalry commander, whose troops regarded him 
with something akin to mystical reverence. Last on the list in terms of both 
seniority and ability comes General Phull, a Prussian officer who 
unfortunately enjoyed the particular favor of the Tsar at this time and served 
him as confidential advisor. A member of the unmourned Prussian staff of 
1806, his ability was not particularly notable, but his influence as the Tsar’s 
military éminence grise gave him undue and undeserved importance, and he 
played a large part in forming Russian strategy in 1812. 


These, then, were the men destined to pit their wits against Napoleon, his 
marshals and the legions of the French Empire. 


On the French side, the preparations for the great undertaking were made 
with the greatest possible forethought and attention to detail. Napoleon did 
not wholly underestimate the problem he was facing. He knew he would 
meet large Russian armies operating over a vast theater, where the roads 
were at best poor, the food resources practically nonexistent, and the 
climate prone to extremes of heat and cold, but he probably miscalculated 
the scale of the difficulties to be faced. By way of preparation, however, 
every available book on Eastern Europe was carefully read and digested; 
every published map pored over and memorized. Histories of Charles XII’s 
ill-fated campaign in 1709 received particular attention. From the basis of 
this profound study, Napoleon calculated that he would need almost half a 
million men in the front line with further large supporting formations to the 
rear. Hitherto the forces he commanded in the field had rarely risen far 
above 200,000 at any one time; now, in 1812, he conceived of an army 
more than three times that size. A new phase of Napoleonic warfare was 
dawning, and with it came a new formation, the army group. The attendant 
problems of control and supply were to prove daunting. 


The preliminary moves were taken as far back as 1810, when the Emperor 
ordered the arming and supplying of numbers of key German and Polish 
fortresses, ostensibly as precautions against the supposed threat of Russian 
attack against the Grand Duchy. Next year, once Napoleon had made up his 
mind that war with Russia was inevitable, the tentative preparations for an 
invasion of England and an onslaught in the Levant were indefinitely 
postponed, clearing Napoleon’s hands (with the exception of the ever- 
festering “Spanish ulcer”) for the greater task ahead. Indeed, peace feelers 
were again put out toward the British Government through the medium of 
the great international banking houses, but it was to nobody’s real surprise 
when they were sharply rebuffed. Over the same period three corps of 
observation were built up along the eastern limits of the French Empire, 
totaling 200,000 men, and the Emperor made it clear to his minions and 
allies that in the event of a crisis he would require 50,000 men from Italy, 
130,000 from the Confederation and Westphalia, a further 50,000 from the 
Poles, and contingents of Prussians and Austrians, over and above this 


already imposing armament. The speed of preparation noticeably increased 
in the early months of 1812, as Commissary General de Pradt hastened the 
completion of administrative arrangements at Warsaw, and a French 
expedition was dispatched to occupy Swedish Pomerania on the Baltic 
coast in order to protect the left rear of the Grande Armée once operations 
began. 


It was no easy task to produce sufficient men to meet the massive new 
requirements, but every possible expedient was resorted to. Of course, the 
fact that two and a half years of comparative peace ensued from October 
1809 to June 1812 (apart, of course, from the Peninsular struggle) proved of 
considerable assistance, providing a fair time for the raising and training of 
more classes of conscripts, the reorganization of old formations. and the 
arming of new allies. To cite one example, Bessières was ordered, in August 
1810, to create a reserve of a hundred battalions for the Imperial Guard, 
which for the first time was made into a completely self-contained 
formation. By 1812, this enlargement had made no less than 50,000 
Guardsmen available for the Army of Russia; Napoleon’s corps d’élite had 
never been more imposing. 


The Emperor organized this mass of manpower into three lines. Into the 
first he collected some 449,000 soldiers, forming a group of three armies 
destined to be the spearhead of the invasion. The principal army, under his 
own command, consisted of almost a quarter of a million troops, gathered 
into two cavalry corps (commanded by the King of Naples), the Imperial 
Guard and three corps d’armée of varying sizes, led by Davout, Oudinot 
and Ney. The number of men in these formations ranged from 72,000 
(Davout’s Ist Corps) to 37,000 (Oudinot’s IInd Corps), according to the 
Emperor’s estimates of their commanders’ capabilities. This army contained 
the greater number of native-born French soldiers, but a handful of allied 
formations were included with a view to relieving the best troops of such 
chores as escort duty and line of communication guarding. Napoleon had 
occasion to send a mild rebuke to Davout on June 15, 1812, for neglecting 
to comply with this intention: “You have for escort duties the troops of 
Mecklenburg and other German forces. You should not therefore give these 
duties to French troops, frittering them away. It appears to me that you are 
not following this system closely enough, but it is important.” 


Next, to guard the flanks and rear of the main force, Napoleon created two 
auxiliary armies and two semiautonomous corps, predominantly made up of 
allied soldiers. In addition to flanking duties, Napoleon intended to use 
these armies for mounting feint attacks when the main campaign was 
underway... The first auxiliary army was entrusted to his stepson, Eugéne de 
Beauharnais, with 80,000 Italians and Bavarians under his command. The 
second was given to Napoleon’s brother, King Jerome, and consisted of 
rather more than 70,000 Westphalians, Saxons, Hessians and Poles. The 
selection of these commanders has earned some justifiable criticism. 
Anxious to avoid jealousies among his marshals, Napoleon seems to have 
been determined that the highest positions in his forces should be held by 
members of the Imperial family, heedless of their proven military ability. 
Jerome, for example, had never shone as a general; Eugène had proved 
reasonably competent in 1809, but little more. However, to allow for their 
relative inexperience, Napoleon appointed two carefully chosen Chiefs of 
Staff—Desolles for Eugéne, Marchand for Jerome. He hoped that these 
experienced generals would keep their highly connected masters on the 
right track. The extreme flanks of the Grande Armée were to be guarded by 
two semiautonomous formations—Macdonald’s Xth Corps (32,500) on the 
left (on the Baltic side) and Prince Schwarzenberg’s Austrian Corps 
(34,000) on the right. 


The troops placed in the second line amounted to 165,000 men, intended 
primarily as a source of replacements for the three chief armies already 
described. These reserves were organized into a number of formations, the 
largest being Marshal Victor’s [Xth Corps (33,000); in addition there were 
two French divisions (part of the XIth Corps), a large number of Polish and 
Lithuanian levies and more German troops. Finally, in the third line, 
Napoleon organized an ultimate reserve of 60,000 men, including the rest of 
the XIth Corps under the command of Marshal Augereau, the garrisons left 
at Danzig and along the Vistula and various other rear formations. In 
addition, the King of Denmark was desired to place 10,000 troops in 
Holstein. 


For the defense of the Empire, which would be practically denuded of 
regular troops by this massed exodus to the east, the Emperor ordered the 
minister of war to register all the remaining males in France into one of 


three bans, according to age. The premier ban (all men aged between 20 
and 26) was to be mobilized without delay and formed into 100 cohortes 
totaling 80,000 men. To these would be added, for the purposes of home 
defense, the two regiments of the Young Guard left in France, 24 line and 8 
foreign battalions, eight squadrons of cavalry and 48 artillery batteries 
besides the 156 assorted depot battalions and the various forces guarding 
the coast—douaniers, the coast guard and the National Guard regiments. 


All in all, the formations put under marching orders for the Russian 
campaign comprised the largest army Europe had seen for many centuries. 
Size alone was not everything, however, for in terms of quality there were 
important limitations. Although its higher organization was superior to that 
of any other European force at the time, the new Grande Armée de la 
Russie was far too heterogeneous a body. It comprised at least a dozen 
nationalities, and apart from the French and the Poles the great majority of 
these were serving under duress without any real enthusiasm. Of the 
614,000 troops of the first and second lines, rather less than half (perhaps 
302,000) were Frenchmen; the Germans, Austrians, Prussians and Swiss 
between them accounting for a further 190,000, the Poles and Lithuanians 
for 90,000, the balance being made up of Italians, Illyrians and a handful of 
unwilling Spaniards and Portuguese (32,000 in all). Most of these 
contingents fought with the greatest gallantry at one time or another during 
the campaign, but the problem of controlling and disciplining such numbers 
was immense, and the loyalty of some formations, most especially the 
Dutch, Spaniards and Prussians, was justifiably suspect. 


The leadership of this huge array was also potentially weaker than was 
desirable. In typical fashion, Napoleon insisted on centralizing all authority 
under his own control, although this was now an impossible load for one 
man to bear alone. With the exception of Jerome, his senior generals were 
for the most part as good fighting soldiers as ever, but never having been 
permitted any real initiative by their master, many were to find themselves 
frequently at a loss when acting on their own. Napoleon, of course, could 
not be everywhere at once in so vast a terrain as Russia, and so, as we shall 
see, his strategic schemes broke down repeatedly as his subordinates 
misunderstood or bungled their tasks. Indeed, the scale of war which he 
now contemplated was really beyond even the Emperor’s phenomenal 


capacity. As usual Napoleon also insisted on being his own chief of staff, 
using Berthier as a mere chief clerk, and the impossible scale of this double 
task caused many points of detail to be neglected. Moreover, many 
subordinate echelons of the command structure left a great deal to be 
desired. The task of finding sufficient regimental officers for this huge army 
undoubtedly overtaxed the Empire’s resources, and consequently many of 
the lower commissioned ranks were filled with improvised leaders of little 
caliber. As regards the rank and file, even in the French corps a larger 
proportion than ever before consisted of green conscripts with no 
experience of military life other than that of the dépôt, and this was 
especially true of the infantry formations. As for the cavalry, they remained 
as good as ever on the battlefield, and as inefficient as previously 
everywhere else. The Russian campaign with its great variations of climate 
would particularly show up any deficiencies in horse care. By the time 
Napoleon abandoned Moscow it is estimated that only 15,000 cavalry 
horses out of an original total of 80,000 mounts were still alive. In the case 
of the artillery, which disposed of some 1,422 cannon, the bad condition of 
the Russian roads would soon seriously restrict both its efficiency and 
mobility, ruining the horse teams. All things considered, the quality of the 
army in 1812 was not wholly satisfactory, and far below the standards of 
1805 or 1806. 


On the other hand, there is no disguising the fact that on this unique 
occasion huge efforts were made by Napoleon and his staff to provide an 
adequate supply system. From the very beginning it was appreciated that 
there would be no chance of living off the countryside as in previous 
campaigns. The Emperor knew that the empty plains and dense forests of 
Holy Russia would not be able to support even a fifth of his army; he also 
feared that the Russians might have recourse to a “scorched earth” policy 
after the Peninsular pattern. He therefore determined that his army should 
be as self-sufficient as possible, even though this meant a reversion to the 
pre-1789 reliance on convoys and magazines. Writing to Davout on May 
26, 1812, Napoleon stated: “The aim of all my moves will be to concentrate 
400,000 men at a single point. We can hope for nothing from the 
countryside and accordingly must take everything with us.’ Five months 
earlier (December 30, 1811) he had warned Eugène that “the war in Poland 
will hardly resemble that in Austria; without adequate transportation, 


everything will be useless.”? Consequently, provision had to be made for 
the movement of vast quantities of fodder, biscuit, rice, vegetables and 
brandy, and the myriad other articles and stores that the vast army would 
need over a considerable period. Twenty-six transport battalions were 
formed accordingly, four consisting of 600 light carts (each with a capacity 
of 600 kilos), another four of 600 heavy wagons (1,000 kilos apiece), the 
rest being equipped with 252 four-animal wagons (loading 1,500 kilos 
apiece); the larger vehicles were to prove very hard to move on the poor 
roads of Russia. For meat rations, vast herds of cattle and oxen were 
collected, ready to accompany the army eastwards, and several transport 
companies were allotted draught oxen in lieu of horses. The theory was that 
as the army ate through its rations the space requirement would be reduced, 
and the surplus draught oxen could then be slaughtered to provide fresh—if 
somewhat stringy—supplies of meat “on the hoof.” 


In round numbers, the Grande Armée was accompanied by no less than 
200,000 animals (to include the 30,000 horses of the artillery and the 
80,000 of the cavalry), besides a total of some 25,000 vehicles, including 
the supply wagons, ammunition caissons, ambulances and other forms of 
conveyance. The problem of feeding so many animals would obviously be 
acute, and there is small wonder that the Emperor delayed the invasion date 
until that time of year when the Russian plains would be holding their 
lushest crops of grass. He also placed great reliance on restocking his 
convoys and forward magazines by means of the great rivers of western 
Russia, and accordingly two naval squadrons, each of 100 river boats, were 
held in readiness to convey stores from Tilsit to Kovno, by way of the River 
Niemen. General Mathieu Dumas, Intendant-General, bore onerous 
responsibility for all these arrangements. 


The overall intention was to provide twenty-four days’ rations for every 
soldier before the onset of active operations. “I am counting on the Prince 
of Eckmühl being able to leave Elbing, Marienburg, Marienwerder and 
Thorn on Ist May,” wrote the Emperor to the general staff, “with twenty 
days’ rations in carts and four more days’ worth in their knapsacks. Until he 
reaches the Niemen, however, the Prince will make his men live off the 
countryside, for no rations are to be used until after the crossing has been 
made....”2° 


The effectiveness of Napoleon’s directives varied from corps to corps 
depending on the character of the commander, and, in the case of allied 
units, on the resources of their homelands. Besides being the largest 
formation in the army, Marshal Davout’s Ist Corps was also the model as 
regards administration and discipline. Davout was convinced that no detail 
should be overlooked. His men’s knapsacks were scientifically packed to 
hold as many necessaries as possible; each regiment was deliberately made 
self-sufficient, containing (in the words of de Ségur) “masons, bakers, 
tailors, shoemakers, gunsmiths; in short, workmen of every class. They 
carried everything they required with them; his army was like a colony; 
handmills followed. He had anticipated every want; all means of supplying 
them were ready.”!! 

Other branches of the service were less well equipped, however. The 
hospital trains set out short of even the most basic medical stores, 
consequently dooming many devoted surgeons and physicians to 
frustration, and many sick and wounded soldiers to unnecessary deaths. 
Right from the beginning ill-health was to beset the mighty army. 
Diphtheria, dysentery and typhus, soon aggravated by malnutrition and 
semistarvation, would take a heavy toll. To cite one instance, the Bavarian 
Corps lost half its strength from sickness before it ever made contact with 
the enemy. Another grave oversight, which in due course affected the whole 
army, was the failure to provide supplies of warm clothing against the 
possibility of a winter campaign. Thus the efforts made to equip the army 
satisfactorily were in fact neither comprehensive nor wholly adequate. In 
1812, as on several other occasions, the defeat of the French forces was to 
stem as much from administrative weakness as from any other single factor. 
Napoleon boasted that “with such resources we shall devour all distances”; 
before the year was out, however, those distances would have consumed 
both his resources and his men, reducing the imposing Grande Armée de la 
Russie to the merest shadow of its original grandeur and power. 


Passing on to describe the French and Russian plans for the forthcoming 
campaign, the general characteristics of the war area merit some study. In 
the simplest terms, it can be stated that the theater of operations was divided 
into two fronts, the northern and the southern, with the difficult area of the 
Pripet Marshes in between. Although the River Pripet itself hardly 


constituted a formidable obstacle, varying in width from 30 to 100 yards, 
there spread out on both sides of the waterway a vast region of swamps and 
marshland, extending in the form of a vast crescent from the vicinity of 
Brest-Litovsk in the west to Kiev in the east. Any army operating in this 
region was restricted for movement to the handful of causeways traversing 
the marshes; between Pinsk and Mozyr—separated by a distance of 200 
kilometers in the very midst of this forbidding area—there ran only three 
roads, all of them in very bad condition. To all intents and purposes, 
therefore, the Pripet Marshes formed a region of no-man’s land, separating 
the two areas of western Russia which were militarily practicable. To the 
north lay the semibarren area of vast swampy forests, lakes and marshes 
stretching from Poland to Smolensk. Beyond that city, the terrain became 
more open, undulating and fertile, though in 1812 the population of the 
whole area from the frontier to Moscow and St. Petersburg was very 
sparsely spread. Another important geographical feature of the region was 
the series of great intersecting rivers. Moving eastward from the great 
Vistula (Napoleon’s concentration area), the rivers Niemen, Vilia, Berezina 
and Dvina would be encountered in turn, and still further eastward lay the 
upper reaches of the Dnieper and finally the headwaters of the River 
Moskva. Not all these rivers represented formidable obstacles to an invader 
from the west. In the case of both the Niemen and the Dnieper, the right 
bank is commanded by the left, and thus constitute generally unsatisfactory 
defense lines. However, the reverse is true of the Dvina and Berezina, and, 
as we Shall see, the Russians went to considerable pains to fortify the main 
crossings over these waterways. Of the front lying to the south of the Pripet 
Marshes, rather less need be said. It was also a low-lying region with 
considerable areas of difficult marshland and forest, but the general level of 
productivity, especially around Kiev, was high. However, the rivers Styr, 
Gorin and Upper Dnieper constituted good defense lines for the Russians. 


As far as roads were concerned, these were numerous both to the north and 
the south of the Pripet Marshes. In terms of condition and load capacity, 
however, the greater number of these highways were decidedly 
unsatisfactory, and this was to be a point of no little importance for the 
formations of the Grande Armée, encumbered as they were with lumbering 
convoys of supplies and munitions. In practical terms, as Dodge points out, 
“there were but three roads leading across Russia’s frontier—at Kovno, 


Grodno and Brest-Litovsk.”!2 Napoleon could therefore choose between 
three major avenues of approach leading to Moscow. Crossing the Niemen 
at Kovno, he could make his way through Vilna, Vitebsk and Smolensk 
towards the spiritual capital of Holy Russia; or, secondly, he could move 
through Grodno toward Minsk and then join the former route at Vitebsk; 
thirdly, he could move on Kiev to the south of the Pripet Marshes before 
swinging northeastward toward Smolensk. 


In making his choice of the major line of operations many other 
considerations had to be taken into account besides the availability of roads. 
There was the matter of Russian climate and weather, notoriously 
changeable and prone to great extremes of heat and cold; there was the 
question of adequate fodder for feeding the army’s animals; there was also 
the problem of securing the lines of communication, which would 
inevitably become ever more extended as the advance progressed. After 
considerable meditation and calculation of the odds, the Emperor chose the 
northern sector for his main offensive effort. The advantages of this area 
were the following. 


First, his lines of communication would be running back to the safe and 
reliable Grand Duchy of Warsaw, his logistical base for the campaign. 
Although the Prussian Government and people were far from well-disposed 
toward the French, Napoleon felt he had less reason to fear for his 
communications in the northern than on the southern front, where there was 
always the danger that his even less trusted Austrian ally would resort to 
treachery and change sides in midcampaign. In the second place, as he 
advanced on the Niemen in the initial stage of the campaign, his army 
would be passing through areas predominantly populated with Poles, who, 
all being well, would hail the French as “liberators” from the Russian yoke 
and assist their journey eastward. This, Napoleon felt, would be more 
valuable than a march routed through the more fertile areas of western 
Russia lying to the south of the Pripet where the local population would 
indubitably be sullen and uncooperative. Lastly, once he was master of 
Vilna beyond the Niemen, Napoleon would be able to choose between two 
alternative courses of action: a continued advance on Moscow, or an 
offensive toward St. Petersburg, the administrative metropolis of the Tsar’s 
domains. Thus, when all the factors had been considered, an advance on the 


northern front appeared to offer the French greater strategical safety, 
freedom and flexibility. 


Whenever he set about devising an operational plan, Napoleon invariably 
based his calculations on the conditions peculiar to the theater and the 
known dispositions of the enemy forces. By the end of April, his 
intelligence service had provided him with a fairly accurate picture of 
Russian military dispositions. He knew that six enemy army corps and three 
more of cavalry (comprising Barclay de Tolly’s First Russian Army of some 
127,000 men) were spread in an extended cordon over a front of 250 miles 
from near Shavli in Courland to Slonim in southern Lithuania. He also 
learned that two more army corps and a sizable cavalry contingent 
(Bagration’s Second Army of 48,000 soldiers) were concentrating around 
Lutsk, 200 miles to the south of Slonim and on the further side of the Pripet 
Marshes. After weighing up the alternatives open to him, Napoleon selected 
Barclay’s army as his immediate objective and decided to mass the Grande 
Armée around Kovno after a rapid advance from the concentration areas 
along the Vistula, in preparation for a drive on Vilna. By means of a 
strategic penetration, Napoleon hoped he would split Barclay’s extended 
army into two parts, and at the same time cut the larger half’s 
communications with St. Petersburg. 


Napoleon considered three hypothetical Russian reactions to this drive on 
Vilna. They might fall back in haste from the Niemen river line and re- 
concentrate in new positions further east in the hope of covering the main 
roads to both Moscow and St. Petersburg. If they acted in this way, 
Napoleon would lose no time in enlarging his strategic penetration, dividing 
the enemy into two halves before proceeding to destroy each in turn. 
Secondly, the Russians might abandon Vilna and draw off to mass in force 
south of a line running from Grodno to Slonim; in that case the Grande 
Armée would sweep into the Russian rear, and pen them in a pocket formed 
by Slonim, the Pripet Marshes, the rivers Bug and Narew—a repetition, in 
fact, of the enveloping movement used to such good effect at Ulm in 1805. 
Thirdly, Napoleon conceived that the Russian right (Barclay) might slowly 
give ground before the Grande Armée whilst their left (Bagration) launched 
a counteroffensive from Lutsk toward Warsaw. Of these three possibilities, 
he inclined to consider the third the most probable in the light of the present 


positions of the Russian armies and the known proclivities of their 
commanders, but such an attack would in the end only serve to increase the 
peril of the Russians—providing the Emperor’s subordinates carried out 
their missions in a satisfactory manner. 


As the Emperor probably saw it, certain military priorities would have to be 
observed if his plans were to mature. First, he must move fast enough to 
occupy Vilna before the Russians could realize what he was about; 
secondly, he must lure as many enemy formations as possible to the south 
of Grodno into the proposed “killing ground.” He felt that these requisites 
could best be achieved with the aid of deception. Accordingly he intended 
to create all the appearances of a major onslaught toward Moscow by way 
of Volhynia, that is to say through the fertile areas lying to the south of the 
Pripet Marshes. The mounting of this diversion would be the duty of 
Schwarzenberg’s 30,000 Austrians and General Reynier’s VIIth Corps 
advancing from Lublin, with King Jerome making corresponding moves 
from the vicinity of Warsaw to heighten the impression. This, Napoleon 
hoped, would suffice to distract Russian attention southward while the main 
French army swept on to Vilna, set up a zone of security there to the north 
of the Niemen and Vilia river lines, and then prepared a devastating wheel 
to the right which would trap and destroy the Russian forces. 


To describe Napoleon’s basic plan in slightly more detail: He intended that 
Jerome and Schwarzenberg should tie down the Russian forces near 
Warsaw or along the River Bug, while the main French army under his 
personal command advanced to the River Niemen, crossed it near Kovno 
and then swept on toward Vilna, with the Viceroy of Italy’s army on his 
right to protect the exposed flank. As the main advance gathered 
momentum, that is to say, after Napoleon had completed some twelve days’ 
marches, Jerome was to begin a slow withdrawal up the River Narew to 
bring his men into contact with Prince Eugène and Davout’s Ist Corps, 
drawing the Russians after him. Once the various parts of the French force 
had met up, Napoleon would have achieved his “concentration of 400,000 
men on a single point,” placing them all on the Russian right flank and rear. 
Trapped in the Grodno-Slonim pocket, the Russians would have no 
alternative but to fight or surrender. The plan appeared virtually infallible; 
even if the Russians pressed Jerome hard in the early days, he would still be 


able to seek sanctuary behind the fortifications of the Rivers Narew and 
Vistula, and the general effect would be the same; Bagration would be 
trapped as before, but with the Vistula to his front instead of the River Bug. 


Thus Napoleon conceived a crushing strategical envelopment of the enemy 
of the type used to such good effect in 1805 against the hapless General 
Mack. By refusing his right (Schwarzenberg) and using Jerome as a moving 
pivot for the decisive movement of his operational left (leaving 
Macdonald’s Xth Corps on the extreme flank to tie down that part of 
Barclay’s army still remaining in the vicinity of Tilsit), the Emperor 
confidently anticipated that twenty days would see his army completely 
victorious. “The enemy will lose many days’ marches,” wrote Napoleon to 
Berthier on June 11, “by undertaking useless operations which in the last 
analysis can only bring them to the Vistula, while the left of our army, 
having crossed the Niemen, will arrive on their flank and rear before they 
can retrace their steps.”!> The previous day he had summarized the whole 
plan in a dispatch to Eugene: “The march of my army will be a movement 
which I shall execute with my left wing while continually refusing my right 
wing.” 1 It would be erroneous to suggest, however, that Napoleon’s plan 
was unalterably conceived from the very outset. There are many variations 
of interpretation of what he intended to do after reaching Vilna; some 
commentators believe that his first intention was to destroy the Russian 
right and press on for St. Petersburg, and at one time such a course of action 
was undoubtedly considered. However, in the end, he appears to have 
preferred the destruction of the center and left of the Russian line as his 
primary strategic objective. 


This plan is both ingenious and inspiring, proving that Napoleon’s planning 
capabilities were still undimmed; he was able to visualize the entire 
operation, involving half a million men, from the phase of initial 
concentration to that of final execution, as a single whole. However, his 
schemes contained two serious flaws, destined to ruin a whole succession of 
brilliant concepts as the campaign unfolded. The problems of time and 
distance were to prove too great for the capacity of a single mortal, even 
when that man was Napoleon. As we have seen in earlier campaign studies, 
Napoleon’s whole idea of warfare was based on personal supervision of all 
parts of his army. This had been hard enough to achieve with armies of 


200,000 men in the comparatively restricted confines of Italy, North 
Germany or the Danube; but now, faced with the vast and empty expanses 
of Poland and Russia, and with the need to manipulate more than half a 
million men in concerted action, Napoleon’s energy and drive were to prove 
lamentably inadequate. Consequently, he was to prove physically incapable 
of supervising every stage of his plan’s implementation, and outlying 
subordinates, accustomed to serving with the Emperor close behind them, 
were to reveal themselves incapable of effective semi-independent action. 
Yet Napoleon fully appreciated the vital importance of closely synchronized 
action by all parts of his forces. Writing to Jerome from Thorn on June 5, he 
stated that “In this profession, and in such an extended theater of action, 
success may only be gained by a well-conceived plan, in which all the 
component parts are in full harmony.”!> The plan was well enough 
conceived; it was to be harmony in its execution that was lacking. 


In the meantime, what plans were the Tsar and his advisors striving to bring 
to fruition? From the outset, defensive considerations seem to have been to 
the fore; there is little evidence to suggest an aggressive intent, although a 
drive toward Warsaw might have been undertaken had conditions been 
generally more favorable and the Russian plans more advanced when the 
blow fell. During March and April 1812, the Tsar called in his scattered 
formations and massed them in two main armies near his western frontiers. 
As more troops became available from the quiescent Persian and Turkish 
fronts, he set about the creation of a third Army of the West. Thus, by June, 
the Russians had at their immediate disposal three field armies, amounting 
to some 218,000 men. The largest force—Barclay de Tolly’s First Army of 
the West—numbered 127,000 troops including 19,000 cavalry, divided into 
six army corps, three cavalry corps and a Cossack division, supplied with 
584 cannon. At the outset, as we have seen, this army was spread in a wide 
arc from the Baltic coast to the upper reaches of the Niemen. The right 
(Baltic) flank of this army was commanded by General Wittgenstein (1st 
Corps, headquarters at Rossieny). The center was formed by the IInd, HIrd 
and IVth Corps, drawn up in a long cordon line based on Kovno, supported 
by Platov’s Cossack screen; the left flank consisted of General Doctorov’s 
VIth Corps and the HIrd Cavalry Corps, concentrated near Lida. Barclay’s 
headquarters was situated at Vilna; his second line and reserve forces 
comprised the Ist Cavalry Corps near Vilkomirz, the IInd at Smorgoni, and 


the Grand Duke Constantine’s Vth Army Corps at Sventsiani. The Second 
Army of the West consisted of two army corps, the VIIth and VIIIth, and 
the IVth Cavalry Corps, supported by a further 4,000 Cossacks, totaling 
some 48,000 men. (including 7,000 regular cavalry) under the command of 
General Bagration. Originally this army was stationed around Lutsk to the 
south of the Pripet Marshes, but by early June Bagration was on his way 
northward to join Barclay, and had reached the general area of Volkovisk. 
Finally, General Tormassov (formerly Bagration’s second in command) was 
in the process of forming the Third Army of the West in Volhynia, but this 
force (which eventually numbered 43,000) was still widely dispersed and 
unprepared in May. 


Many authorities state that the basic idea underlying the Tsar’s strategic 
plans throughout the 1812 campaign appears to have been the concept of 
trading space for time. How far this was deliberate or, alternatively, 
enforced policy is, however, a subject of some contention. In the opinion of 
some Russian contemporary experts the line of the Niemen was 
indefensible, and the general plan originally envisaged by Barclay and 
Bagration (after uniting their armies) was to make a gradual withdrawal 
before the Grande Armée until they reached the rivers Dvina, Berezina and 
Dnieper, which between them formed a formidable defense line running 
from the Baltic at Riga to the Black Sea. This was where Alexander 
probably contemplated making his first real stand, and on the advice of 
General Phull considerable fortifications were put under construction at the 
main crossing points. The defenses of Riga (on the Baltic) and Kiev (on the 
Dnieper) were strengthened, and new fortifications were put in hand at 
Dünaburg and Drissa on the Dvina, and at Borisov and Bobruisk on the 
Berezina. It can be surmised with some confidence that Alexander may 
have hoped to draw Napoleon ever further eastward and then hold him 
along these strong river lines while new Russian armies were mobilized to 
their rear in preparation for a mighty counter-offensive. 


In the event, however, these calculations were to go astray; when the 
campaign opened, the armies of Generals Barclay and Bagration were still 
dangerously separated, and the fortification work at Dünaburg and Borisov 
barely begun. The great fortified camp at Drissa, Phull’s pet project, was 
indeed completed, but was to prove completely untenable for strategic 


reasons. Nevertheless, in the long run the Tsar’s basic strategy of using the 
vastness of Russia to engulf the French army was to prove effective enough. 
“If the Emperor Napoleon is determined on war,” confided the Tsar to 
Narbonne in May, “and if Fortune does not smile on our just cause, he will 
have to go to the ends of the earth to find peace.”!$ This was to prove 
another illuminating prophecy. 


As the early months of 1812 wore on, both sides hastened their final 
preparations. Napoleon mobilized his armies on February 8, explaining 
away the massing of his troops in North Germany as purely local measures 
designed to enforce the Continental System and close down the thriving 
illicit trade with England. By May 15, the great bulk of his forces were 
concentrated in the Danzig-Warsaw area lining the banks of the Vistula, and 
on the 26th orders for the advance toward the Niemen were issued by 
Imperial Headquarters. Screened by Murat’s cavalry and with Macdonald’s 
and Schwarzen-berg’s corps respectively guarding the northern and 
southern flanks, the Grande Armée moved forward, its three main 
components advancing in echelon. In the optimistic hope of cloaking this 
act of aggression under a veneer of legality, it was given out that these 
moves into Poland were being made solely at the invitation of certain Polish 
national groups. 


The army’s strategic concentration and the subsequent advance to contact 
went forward smoothly enough, no opposition being encountered, but the 
wear and tear on the troops, who were called upon to perform long marches 
day after day, was already considerable. “We have been on the march for 
two whole months with hardly a day’s break,” grumbled Jean-Hubert 
Pirotte of the Ist Battalion of the Artillery Train, writing home from 
Marienwerder, “and a couple of days ago we reached this place. I can tell 
you that we went through Stettin on Easter Day. We have also been through 
Berlin, Nienburg, Lüneburg and Hamburg, and we have passed Thorn in 
Poland. Now we are in Old Prussia, near the Russian frontier, and we daily 
look forward to fighting the Russians.... Our job is to transport guns. We 
have brought some pieces that need eight and even ten horses to draw them 
all the way from Minden.”!” Most of the troops moving through East 
Prussia experienced distinct difficulty in finding supplies. Captain Roeder, 
of the Hessian Lifeguards, noted in his diary the inhospitality of the local 


people: “I am heartily sick of leaving myself to the hospitality of the 
Prussians,” he wrote. “Since my people left Rostock they have had no meat, 
and when they are quartered for the night all they get is sodden potatoes, far 
worse than those we give our cattle.”!* As will be recalled, Napoleon had 
issued stringent orders that none of the army’s supplies were to be expended 
until after the crossing of the Niemen, and his troops suffered great 
hardships in consequence. Not unnaturally, tempers turned sour, and 
Davout, normally a strict disciplinarian, did nothing to stop the men of the 
Ist Corps sacking the town of Gumbinnen as they passed through. The old 
pattern of Napoleonic warfare was being repeated; starving troops, burning 
towns (even on technically friendly soil), massacred civilians, looting, rape 
and pillage. Nevertheless, by May 30, the entire army was at its appointed 
stations, ready to invade Russian soil. 


While his men grumbled and trudged their way eastward to the 
concentration areas, Napoleon was making his final political and 
diplomatic-arrangements. On May 9, the Imperial entourage left St. Cloud 
and headed for the frontier. A week later Napoleon reached Dresden, where 
he found waiting for him a glittering assemblage of kings and princes: the 
Emperor of Austria, the princes of most of the states of the Confederation, 
and even the King of Prussia attended to heed his behests and speed him on 
his way. The Emperor was all courtesy and moderation; in his eagerness to 
secure the willing cooperation of his somewhat dubious allies, he spoke 
much of his desire for a peaceful settlement with the Tsar, and even sent off 
M. Narbonne with a last appeal to Alexander at Vilna. In fact, of course, the 
die was already cast, and these negotiations were really intended to serve as 
propaganda, representing Napoleon as the justly aggrieved party. 


Two weeks of meetings and junketings ensued, but Napoleon soon reverted 
to more warlike pursuits; leaving Dresden on May 29, he conducted a 
lightning tour of the army’s principal bases at Thorn, Danzig and 
Kônigsberg. According to Caulaincourt, his first words to General Rapp, 
Governor of Danzig, were very much to the point. “What are your 
merchants doing with all their money? War is about to start. Now I will look 
after that myself.”!? Heavy indemnities were levied the next day. At last, on 
June 17, the Emperor reached Grand General Headquarters at Insterburg, 
and all was almost ready. He accompanied Berthier and the staff in the 


direction of Kovno, through Gumbinnen, Stallupôühnen and Vilkovischi, 
following the forest road, passing the marching columns of Ist Corps. 
Excitement now had the men in its grip. “The troops ... were superb, and 
received the Emperor with genuine enthusiasm.... All this mass of youth 
was full of ardor and good health.”2° Few were destined ever to see their 
homes again. 


The average régiment now comprised five front-line battalions of 800 men apiece. These 
4,000 infantrymen, supported by a battery of ten cannon, constituted a brigadier general’s 


command. 
For a detailed breakdown of the Grande Armée $ organization, see Appendix. 


Some authorities place the strengths of the Russian Second and Third Armies of the West as 
high as 65,000 and 80,000 respectively. It is doubtful they were as strong as this in June 1812. 


69 
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On June 22, 1812, the leading Polish cavalry patrols cautiously trotted their 
mounts onto the western banks of the Niemen and carefully scrutinized the 
further side for any sign of the enemy. They were shortly joined by the 
Emperor in person, come to reconnoiter the place selected for the crossing. 
The same night, Napoleon borrowed a Polish hussar’s cloak and forage cap, 
and, accompanied only by General Haxo of the Engineers, carried out a 
thorough examination of both river banks. Further investigations took up 
most of the next day, while the reserve cavalry and the corps of Davout and 
Oudinot, followed by the Guard, moved inconspicuously forward into the 
forests of Vilkovischi—taking every precaution to disguise their presence 
so close to the Niemen. On the further bank an occasional patrol of 
Cossacks could be observed, but that was all. It appeared that the door into 
Russia had been left obligingly ajar. However, those prone to superstition 
learned with foreboding that the Emperor had been thrown from his horse 
late in the afternoon in a cornfield when a hare got up under its hooves. 
Although Napoleon suffered no harm, the incident appeared to many an ill 
omen. 
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The Battle of Borodino (or of the Moskowa), September 7, 1812. Marshal 
Berthier returns the sword of a Russian general while General 
Caulaincourt (the Duke of Vicenza s brother) storms the Great Redout. 


The crossing began at 10:00 o’clock on the evening of the 23rd. First, 
General Morand contrived to pass three companies of light infantrymen 
over the Niemen in light boats, and behind this screen General Eblé’s 
engineers of the bridging trains settled down to work with a will. By dawn 
three pontoon bridges were complete, and the remainder of Morand’s 
division and the greater part of the reserve cavalry were soon on the eastern 
bank. During the 24th and 25th, the rest of the army poured across in their 
wake. The mighty tide of men, horses, guns and vehicles swept over the 
creaking planking onto the soil of Holy Russia. Apart from three shots fired 
by a Cossack patrol, there was no Russian attempt of any sort to interfere 
with the crossing, and everything remained excessively quiet. Kovno was 
occupied without opposition. 


Napoleon began to feel a trifle uneasy. By rights his advanced units, 
Murat’s Ist and 2nd Reserve Cavalry Corps with their 60 guns, should have 
made contact with Barclay’s forward positions before this, but reports sent 
back by his questing horsemen revealed no certain indications of the 
enemy’s presence. At length the truth dawned. Barclay had already begun to 
retire on Vilna and Sventsiani preparatory to a general withdrawal to the 


strong Dvina line. A little later news arrived from the distant French right to 
the effect that Bagration’s army, far from launching an attack toward Brest- 
Litovsk or Warsaw, was in the process of moving north, clearly en route for 
an early junction with Barclay. This information reinforced Napoleon’s 
belief that the Russians had correctly deduced that his main line of attack 
would run through Kovno, and that consequently the elaborate security 
measures used to conceal his main move had been of little avail. The enemy 
was not, for once, playing straight into his hands. 


This in itself was frustrating enough, but the situation was not yet beyond 
redemption. The fact that Barclay was retiring toward Drissa, that is to say 
northeast, meant that he was in fact putting more distance between his army 
and that of Bagration, and thus was delaying the concentration of the two 
Russian armies. There might still be time, therefore, for Napoleon and 
Eugène to interpose their armies between the two Russian wings and close 
the trap on Bagration—now definitely selected as the initial target—always 
providing that they could move forward rapidly enough to secure Vilna as a 
center of operations for the enveloping attack while Jerome’s army 
switched from the defensive to the offensive in order to exert strong frontal 
pressure on the Second Army of the West, preventing it from slipping away 
to the east beyond the grip of the Emperor. 


In these vital conditions, however, lay the rub. In the first place Napoleon 
could not push ahead for Vilna and the crucial central position until his 
immediate flank and rear had been safeguarded by the arrival of Eugène’s 
army in Kovno to guard his lines of communication over the Niemen. Now, 
the Viceroy of Italy was already two days behind schedule (as the Emperor 
had known early on June 20) owing to his experiencing great difficulties 
with the unwieldy transport convoys, and this meant that Napoleon would 
have to check the rate of advance of Murat (who could have reached Vilna 
with relative ease by the 27th), and at the same time retain Davout near the 
Niemen until his stepson could catch up and take over security duties. 
Otherwise it was just conceivable that Bagration might find himself well 
placed for an attack upon the main army’s lines of communication. 
Furthermore, there were few indications from the right flank to suggest that 
Jerome was making an effective advance from the Warsaw area to intercept 
Bagration, although on the extreme right both Reynier and Schwarzenberg 


were conforming with the enemy’s northward march and moving toward 
the River Bug and Lublin respectively. Thus from the very outset of the 
campaign, lack of mobility and associated problems were threatening to 
ruin Napoleon’s brilliant strategic plan. Neither the Emperor nor his 
subordinates had any real previous experience of the detrimental effect that 
long, bulky convoys could exert on their rate of advance; they were, in fact, 
like frustrated sprinters with balls and chains fixed around their ankles. 


While the Emperor was cursing his hapless transport battalions, Murat was 
riding hell for leather toward Vilna at the head of 22,000 horsemen. 
Oudinot, after occupying Kovno and repairing the bridge there, was 
crossing to the right bank of the River Vilia en route for Keidany, where he 
hoped to intercept Wittgenstein’s two divisions, who appeared to have been 
left exposed by the sudden retreat of the remainder of Barclay’s army. 
Oudinot was, in due course, supported by Macdonald advancing from Tilsit 
on his left, and by Ney’s Ird Corps on his right. On the 25th, however, it 
proved necessary for Napoleon to damp the ardor of his cavalry on the 
central sector. “There can be no question of your actually marching into 
Vilna,” the Emperor wrote to Murat. “Rather it is vital that our left flank 
should be perfectly secured.”?! At 3:30 the next morning he advised Davout 
that “up to now the King of Naples has been pressing on rather too fast,” 
and warned him that there was a possibility of an enemy attack against parts 
of the 1st Corps from the direction of Vilkomir, away to the northeast.2? For 
the rest, the Emperor advised Oudinot to move forward with caution in his 
search for Wittgenstein; the Imperial staff desired accurate information of 
Barclay’s total strength and present whereabouts rather than an inconclusive 
action on the left flank. 
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Next morning, the French staff enjoyed an apparent stroke of luck. Some 
Russian dispatches were intercepted revealing that the Tsar and the First 
Army were, in fact, still at Vilna, and that the town had been designated as 
the meeting point with Bagration’s converging forces. As Eugene was at last 
crossing the Niemen at Piloni, Napoleon felt free to form his own army into 
battle order and press on for Vilna without further delay. By dawn on the 
28th everything was ready for action, and Murat led the army toward the 
city. However, Napoleon’s hopes of a decisive battle were soon dashed; the 
Russians merely engaged the approaching French with their artillery before 
evacuating the town, burning their accumulated stores and the bridge 
behind them. And so Vilna, in its turn, fell into French hands without a 
struggle. Thus Napoleon had achieved a limited penetration of the Russian 
position, but his success was not complete; his men were growing 
increasingly hungry, for the supply convoys were already being left 


hopelessly in the rear, and consequently looting, foraging and general 
indiscipline were becoming endemic. 


Nevertheless, no time could be wasted if the converging corps of 
Bagration’s army were to be trapped before making good their escape, for 
part of the Second Army of the West was already reported as far east as 
Ochmiana. Napoleon accordingly adjusted his plan. The task of pursuing 
Barclay toward Sventisiani was to be entrusted to Murat and five cavalry 
divisions, assisted by a new temporary corps (consisting of Friant’s and 
Gudin’s divisions) commanded by Count Lobau. This force would have 
Oudinot on its left and Ney to the rear. Davout, with Morand’s 1st Infantry 
Division and some cavalry, was to prepare to head for Mikhalichki, 
securing the bridges over the Vilia so as to cut Bagration’s line of retreat. 
For the present, the Emperor would remain at Vilna with Desaix’s and 
Claparéde’s divisions, using the town as his center of operations where the 
various field parks and convoys could foregather. Meanwhile, away on the 
right, Jerome was also to hasten for Ochmiana with all dispatch, applying 
remorseless frontal pressure. Thus Napoleon decided to split his army into a 
number of parts, sending Murat off in one direction after Barclay and using 
what was left of Davout’s corps to hunt down Bagration in conjunction with 
Jerome. This questionable dispersal of force was largely due to the scanty 
and inaccurate intelligence reaching the Emperor. He was in effect being 
forced to wait upon events, hoping perhaps that his deliberate weakening of 
his forces at Vilna might tempt Barclay to retrace his steps and accept battle 
after all. However, as Napoleon now hoped to tackle Bagration first, he 
instructed Murat, Oudinot and Ney not to press Barclay too hard for the 
present. 


The pace of the French advance was by now clearly slackening, as a 
combination of pouring rain, delayed convoys, and scarce intelligence 
reduced the forward movement to a crawl. Clearly, the Campaign of Russia 
would not be over in the first twenty days—as originally estimated. 


Early on the morning of July 1, Napoleon at last received reliable tidings 
that Bagration was heading toward Vilna through Grodno, presumably on 
his way toward Sventsiani. Couriers were soon spurring from headquarters 
with expanded orders for Davout. He was to assume command of a force 


organized into three columns for an immediate southward march designed 
to intercept the Russians. The right column, led by Grouchy and consisting 
of Dessaix’s infantry and two more brigades, was to grapple with the enemy 
rear guard once contact had been made. The second, under Davout’s 
personal control, would fall on Bagration’s center, the Prince of Eckmühl 
being allotted the assistance of Compans and Pajol, a division of cuirassiers 
and the Lancers of the Guard. The left-hand column, under General 
Nansouty, was to consist of four brigades of cavalry and Morand’s infantry 
and would move to outflank the Russian advance guard.?? At the same time, 
Jerome was to hasten towards Ochmiana from Grodno with both horse and 
foot to hem in Bagration from the other flank. Marshal Mortier would form 
the general reserve. The arrangements seemed comprehensive. 


From the outset, however, the plan went astray. Instead of moving to Vilna 
as ordered, Eugène spent the entire day of the 2nd halted at Piloni, under 
the impression that a large Russian force—a figment of General Roguet’s 
imagination—was about to fall on the left flank of the Army of Italy. This 
inaction earned the Viceroy a stiff reprimand and a curt summons to transfer 
his army toward Vilna without delay. Early on the 3rd, the advance guard of 
the VIth Corps obligingly made its appearance at Vilna, and Napoleon felt 
safe enough to order Davout to proceed with the envisaged operation. The 
next morning, after the rest of Eugène’s dilatory command had arrived, 
Napoleon released Claparède’s division from reserve duty at Vilna and sent 
it off to reinforce Davout, bringing his total strength to 50,000 men. In 
addition, Eugène currently had 30,000 under command on the northern side 
of the trap and Jerome was moving up (though ever so slowly,) with 55,000 
from the west. All being well, therefore, Bagration would still be traqué de 
tous côtés, surrounded by French forces coming from every side.2* One 
hundred and ten thousand French troops were converging on a paltry 45,000 
Russians; Bagration could hardly hope to escape. 


Optimistic forecasts of this type, however, proved decidedly premature. Not 
only did Bagration slip out of the net, he also showed up the clumsiness of 
the French and their allies. Fifth July found a letter from Jerome on 
Napoleon’s desk, written from Grodno on the 3rd, reporting that his cavalry 
probes had found no trace of the Russians at Ochmiana apart from two 
weak detachments of infantry, and that Bagration seemed to be moving off 


toward Slonim and Minsk with his seven divisions. In other words, Jerome 
had hardly advanced a yard, had consequently failed to pin down the enemy 
(his vital task if the trap was to be sprung properly) and had also taken 48 
leisurely hours to inform Napoleon of his findings. Once again the Emperor 
gave vent to his wrath. “Tell him,” he instructed Berthier, “that it would be 
impossible to maneuver in worse fashion ... that I am severely displeased 
that he failed to place all the light troops at Poniatowski’s disposal for the 
purpose of harassing Bagration; tell him,” Napoleon concluded scathingly, 
“that he has robbed me of the fruit of my maneuvers and of the best 
opportunity ever presented in war—all on account of his singular failure to 
appreciate the first notions about warfare.”2> So great was Jerome’s fury 
when he received this tirade that after a further tiff with Davout a week later 
he decided to throw up his command and return to Westphalia. He left the 
front in high dudgeon on July 14, and his formations were temporarily 
taken over by Marshal Davout. 


Putting aside this growing family contretemps and hoping that Bagration’s 
retreat might still be interrupted before he reached safety, the Emperor 
hounded his subordinates forward in headlong pursuit. The Russians could 
hardly reach Minsk before the 11th, and consequently Davout might yet be 
able to forestall them there and engage on fairly good terms. If all went 
well, Bagration might yet find himself flung into the Pripet Marshes near 
Pinsk. Accordingly, Napoleon again ordered Murat, who was chafing at the 
delays imposed on the northern sector, to bide his time for a further period; 
he was not to move beyond Vidzeme toward Dünaburg, and on no account 
was he to engage in a major battle in Napoleon’s absence. 


On July 8, Davout limped with his footsore columns through the gates of 
Minsk, only to ascertain that Bagration had doubled back on his tracks 
several days earlier, and set off for Bobruisk the moment he had learned of 
the Ist Corps’ march to intercept him. That is to say, the Russians had early 
realized their peril, made up their minds to avoid action, and were 
consequently following a more southerly escape route than the French had 
anticipated. Once he reached Nesvizh Bagration awarded his weary men 
(they had been on the march incessantly for nine days) seventy-two hours’ 
rest. If all had gone according to plan, of course, Jerome should have been 
at Nesvizh by the 7th—with Davout moving up from Minsk on the further 


side to arrive there three days later —but the King of Westphalia was 
nowhere near his intended station. Consequently, Napoleon was forced to 
admit that his first full-scale maneuver against Bagration, intended to 
destroy the left wing of the Russian army at one blow, had ended in 
complete failure. Scarcity of local resources, over-reliance on crawling 
convoys (repeatedly held up on the poor earthen roads which a single 
rainstorm often made impassable), and growing exhaustion among his men 
(exposed to great variations in day and night temperature and often 
desperately short of food) had been the factors that robbed Napoleon of 
what had originally promised to be an almost certain triumph. At least, 
those were the reasons he put forward to explain the failure. In reality, the 
more significant causes lay deeper—in the failure, especially Jerome’s, of 
incompetent subordinates to implement their orders, and in a definite lack 
of physical energy on Napoleon’s own part. In previous campaigns we have 
always found him riding to the point of crisis to direct his divisions in 
person; on this occasion, however, he passed his time at Vilna, ineffectually 
trying to influence affairs by remote control. This was also a portent of still 
worse things to come. 


It is hardly feasible to trace in detail the happenings of the succeeding 
weeks of July 1812, but it is necessary to be acquainted with their outline. 
After the failure of his attempt to trap Bagration, Napoleon switched his 
attention to the hitherto relatively neglected northern sector of the front, 
leaving Davout to follow the Second Army of the West toward Borisov and 
Orsha with orders to hinder any attempt by the Russian forces to link up. By 
this time, Barclay de Tolly had retired the greater part of his First Army to 
the line of the River Dvina, and there taken up positions within the strong 
fortifications of Drissa and Dünaburg. Napoleon was aware of the strength 
of these positions, and made up his mind to force the enemy either to 
evacuate them or to come out and fight in the open. “As the Emperor does 
not wish to attack the enemy in either of his entrenched camps at Dünaburg 
and Drissa, he will turn their positions, render them completely useless and 
then attack them on the march.”2° So was born what is known as “the 
Maneuver on Vitebsk.” 


In this second attempt to win the Russian war, the Emperor intended to use 
Murat (supported by Oudinot and Ney) as the holding force in front of the 


Drissa position, while the rest of the central army group crossed the Dvina 
further south and then moved north to threaten Barclay’s lines of 
communication with St. Petersburg. Barclay would be left with the choice 
of either an immediate retreat toward the Russian administrative capital or 
an advance to fight Murat. This plan was, of course, a variant on the old 
manoeuvre sur les derriéres, designed to dislodge an enemy from a strong 
position by threatening his rear and then force him to move to a flank in 
increasing confusion. 


While the Emperor remained at Vilna, Eugéne’s forces and the Guard were 
sent forward on a six-day march to Gloubokoie to bring them up in line 
with Murat’s forces around Vidzeme, ready for the general advance against 
the Dvina line. However, on July 16, Murat reported signs of enemy 
movements in his direction which might indicate a Russian resolve to sally 
forth from their positions and attack. Napoleon at once set off for Sventsiani 
en route for Murat’s position at Ikazni, recalling the Guard and the VIth 
Corps together with the guns and sappers from the vicinity of Gloubokoïie. 
“If the enemy attack develops,” he wrote to Bessières, “my intention is to 
move against him from all sides.... If, on my arrival at Sventsiani 
tomorrow, I discover it has been a false alarm, I will resume the move 
towards Gloubokoie.”2’ And so it proved. The Russian attack did not 
materialize, and the 18th found Napoleon at Gloubokie. He now anticipated 
that Barclay would move toward Polotsk, that is to say toward Bagration, 
last reported to be moving toward Orsha. It came as no surprise, therefore, 
when Murat reported on the 19th that the enemy had abandoned the 
position of Drissa without firing a shot in its defense. Napoleon believed 
that Barclay would now make his way down the Orsha road to hasten the 
junction with his colleague, and accordingly all units were ordered to 
concentrate at Kamen, ready to fight the long-sought battle. 


Once again, however, the Emperor’s intuition proved wrong. True, the 
Russians were straining every nerve to reunite their forces, but their 
designated place of meeting was Vitebsk, and not Polotsk as had hitherto 
been assumed by Napoleon. By the 21st he had recognized his error, 
whereupon he ordered his troops to move from Kamen to Biechenkovski, 
which they were to reach by the 24th. But nothing appeared certain. “Will 
the foe come to Biechenkovski or move straight to Vitebsk?” he asked 


himself in a letter to Eugene. “It is impossible to tell. It would appear that 
our move toward Orsha and Mohilev—together with Bagration’s efforts — 
have induced him to make this movement to his left.”2° 


The pace of events began to quicken. On the 23rd Davout was engaged in a 
sharp action against Bagration at Mohilev and succeeded in denying the 
Russians passage northward; that is to say, the French were still 
successfully interposing their troops between the two Russian armies. The 
24th saw Napoleon at Biechenkovski, carrying out a personal 
reconnaissance of the further bank of the Dvina; the same day a handful of 
captured Russian stragglers confirmed that Barclay was in person at 
Vitebsk. The uncertainty was now over. During the next night the French set 
off for Vitebsk along the Dvina’s left bank, still intent on forcing a battle on 
an unreinforced Barclay. On the 25th and 26th Napoleon really believed 
that this had at last materialized; on both days Murat’s cavalry was engaged 
with Russian forces at Ostronovo, and the belief grew that the foe was 
indeed courting battle. Convinced that Barclay was now at his mercy, 
Napoleon withstood the temptation to attack at once with the forces to hand, 
and ordered his troops to wait for one day to allow reinforcements to close 


up. 


This delay was the Emperor’s great mistake; it is true that Barclay had 
originally intended to face the French at Vitebsk, but when he learned that 
there was no longer any chance of Bagration moving up through Orsha 
(owing to Davout’s successful blocking action at Mohilev), he changed his 
mind, and decided to slip away toward a new rendezvous at Smolensk. By 
delaying his attack for the space of one day, Napoleon unwittingly gave 
Barclay the chance to get clear; consequently, when the French advanced in 
full panoply of battle on the morning of the 28th, they found Vitebsk in its 
turn evacuated by the elusive foe. And so Napoleon experienced his second 
disappointment of the campaign; twice the neck of the strategic net had 
been pulled tight, but on each occasion the prey had narrowly eluded 
capture. 


There was now little chance of catching Barclay this side of Smolensk; 
there were too many good roads for his army to use. Similarly, there was 
little hope of preventing Bagration from making a successful rendezvous 


with his colleague. Napoleon’s strategy had come to naught, and he had 
failed to force a decisive engagement on a divided foe. He could hardly 
console himself with the knowledge that he had inflicted some 8,000 
casualties on the foe and that the French had been left in possession of “the 
principal military position in Europe.” There was no disguising the fact that 
the Grande Armée had worn itself to a shadow in the process. The weather 
was excessively hot, and the number of sick had risen alarmingly; the loss 
of horses had been particularly severe. The route of the army was marked 
with putrefying corpses which undoubtedly served to raise the sickness 
rates. “Between Kovno and Jevee [Vidzeme] we found a good 3,000 horses 
lying by the roadside,” noted Captain Roeder, advancing in the wake of the 
leading formations, “overcome by fatigue or bad feeding, mostly from 
being overfed with green corn; and even more rotting human corpses, 
which at this season of the year make a hideous stench.”2? By the time 
Napoleon reached Vitebsk, perhaps 100,000 of his men were absent from 
their units through sickness or straggling. 


Napoleon was faced with no alternative but to call a halt. His disordered 
and weary troops needed a period of rest and reorganization, and perhaps 
even the belated convoys would be able to make up lost time and reach the 
front to relieve some of the men’s most immediate wants. Therefore the 
impetus of the main French army came to a standstill for eight days while 
the men slept, ate and plundered and the major formations regrouped 
around Vitebsk, newly designated as the center of operations for the next 
push eastward. Meanwhile the cavalry were pushing on ahead through 
Souraje and Roudnya to keep a watch on the foe and shield the main army. 
During the period of relative quiescence, many stragglers and new drafts 
reached the front, bringing welcome new blood to the weary corps. 
Convoys also began to arrive. At this time Napoleon saw fit to entrust the 
VIIIth Corps (formerly Jerome’s command) to Marshal Victor. 


There was little opportunity for rest, however, for the outlying French 
formations. Away on the southern flank, General Reynier soon found 
himself hardpressed near Brest by Tormassov’s Third Army of the West, 
newly operating from Volhynia, and in due course it behoved Napoleon to 
move Schwarzenberg’s Austrians up in support of the VIIth Corps to 
contain this new menace. At much the same time, Davout was ordered to 


move his present command toward Orsha so as to close up with the main 
body. Meanwhile, on the northern flank, there was even more activity. 
Oudinot’s IInd Corps engaged in a long drawn out struggle with 
Wittgenstein’s isolated 28,000 Russians in the vicinity of Polotsk and Disna 
from late July to August 16; the fortunes of war swung to and fro as first 
one side and then the other advanced to contact and subsequently retreated. 


Despite his reinforcement by St. Cyr’s VIth Corps on the 16th, Oudinot 
found himself back at Polotsk by the 18th. That day saw the stiff battle of 
First Polotsk during which General Gouvion St. Cyr earned his marshal’s 
baton by his masterly handling of the 35,000 French and allied troops, 
following the wounding of Marshal Oudinot the previous evening. It was 
not a very notable victory, considering the French preponderance of 
numbers, but it freed Napoleon from anxiety for his left flank and 
reinforced his determination to advance beyond Vitebsk. Meanwhile, on the 
extreme northern flank of the French armament, Marshal Macdonald had 
left his Prussian contingents besieging General Essen in Riga while the 
remainder of the Xth Corps moved up to Dvina to occupy Dinaburg. 


These peripheral operations show the rapid extension of the French front. 
On the eve of operations in June 1812, the various army groups had 
occupied a start line of a little over 250 miles (Königsberg to Lublin). In 
little more than six weeks, the front-line forces had become extended into a 
huge arrowhead running from Riga to Vitebsk and thence towards Bobruisk 
and the Pripet Marshes. Even excluding Schwarzenberg and Reynier, 
operating around Lutsk far to the southwest of the rest of the army, the main 
French front extended for well over 500 miles. Thus Napoleon’s resources 
were becoming decidedly strung out, and the strategic consumption of 
manpower was already serious. By the time he reached Smolensk in mid- 
August, the effective fighting strength of his central army group had been 
reduced to 156,000. In the month that followed this figure was to shrink still 
further, amounting to only 95,000 men by the time Moscow was occupied; 
and all the time the French lines of communication were inevitably 
becoming more and more extended, placing an ever heavier load on the 
shoulders of the overworked supply battalions and calling for numerous 
garrison detachments for the protection of the staging points and extending 
flanks. Whether or not the Russian policy of denying battle and drawing 


Napoleon ever further into the midst of Russia was the result of deliberate 
planning or dictated by the course of events, it undoubtedly weakened the 
Grande Armée to a mere shadow of its original battle power. 


In addition to wasting an ever-increasing proportion of French manpower, 
the elusive Russian tactics also contributed to the mental as well as physical 
exhaustion of Napoleon’s forces. Tip and run raids by small bands of 
Cossacks were continuous and exercised a baleful influence far in excess of 
the military danger they represented. The French army became increasingly 
subject to fits of the jitters. Captain Roeder noted one typical example in his 
diary. The Hessian troops were mustering for parade before the Emperor’s 
quarters at Vitebsk on August 17, when “everything was suddenly thrown 
into ridiculous uproar because a few Cossacks had been sighted, who were 
said to have carried off a forager. The entire garrison sprang to arms, and 
when they had ridden out it was discovered that we were really surrounded 
by only a few dozen Cossacks who were dodging about hither and thither. 
In this way they will be able to bring the whole garrison to hospital in about 
fourteen days without losing a single man.” The Cossacks enjoyed a very 
high opinion of their martial qualities. Shortly before Borodino a prisoner 
informed Napoleon that “If Alexander’s Russian soldiers were like the 
Cossacks, you and your Frenchmen would not be in Russia. If Napoleon 
had Cossacks in his army he would have been Emperor of China long ago. 
It is the Cossacks who do all the fighting; it is always their turn.”?! 
However, the individual Cossack was not so imposing an adversary when 
met in single combat, and man for man the French light cavalryman was 
probably superior. But in a harassing elusive role, the men of the Don valley 
had no equal. 


Returning to the situation at the beginning of August, the fourth day of the 
month found the armies of Barclay and Bagration at last united, to the tune 
of some 125,000 men, in the vicinity of Smolensk. There was also the 
prospect of considerable Russian reinforcements making their appearance 
in the near future. Napoleon presently disposed of some 185,000 men under 
immediate control, mainly gathered into a large triangle formed by the 
towns of Biechenkowski, Surazh and Orsha. The component parts of this 
force were disposed as follows. The Vth and VIIIth Corps were to the south 
near the banks of the Dnieper; the northern side of the area held the VIth, 


the Guard (at Vitebsk with Imperial Headquarters) and the IVth; between 
these two groups were the men of the scattered 1st Corps, the HIrd and the 
greater part of Murat’s cavalry. Some considerable way up the Dnieper were 
situated a single infantry division and Latour-Maubourg’s cavalry. 


Napoleon was soon busily engaged planning his next move, the celebrated, 
though abortive Maneuver of Smolensk, designed yet again to place the 
Grande Armée in the rear of the Russian forces, cutting off their links with 
Moscow and thus forcing a battle. However, the final plan was still 
unsettled when sudden tidings from the Second Cavalry Corps seemed to 
change the entire situation. General Sébastiani, commanding some 3,000 
cavalrymen, reported that he had been engaged in a sharp engagement with 
Platov’s Cossacks on August 8 near the town of Inkovo, receiving rather the 
worst of the encounter. This intelligence seemed to reveal that the Russians 
were at last marching out toward the French, apparently seeking battle. 
Nothing could have been more to the Emperor’s liking. Barclay and 
Bagration were, indeed, intending to launch an attack against Napoleon’s 
left wing. Both the Tsar and Russian public opinion were vociferously 
demanding a counterattack, tired of the continuous retreats which had, to 
date, taken up all the time of the Russian armies. 


The moment appeared propitious for a counteroffensive; Napoleon’s 
impetus had largely died away, his formations were scattered around 
Vitebsk, and a resolute Russian advance would enable two more Russian 
formations, the Armies of Finland and Moldavia, both newly liberated from 
their previous frontier commitments by recent agreements with Sweden and 
Turkey, to mass in the interior preparatory to entering the campaign against 
the French. Accordingly, after holding a council of war on the 6th, Barclay 
ordered 100,000 infantry, 18,000 regular cavalry and 650 guns to move 
westward from Smolensk, hoping to forestall any French concentration and 
catch the enemy scattered and unprepared. 


From the first, however, this operation was dogged with difficulties. 
Barclay and Bagration were already on the worst of personal terms, and 
consequently their armies failed to cooperate to the best advantage. When 
Platov reported his limited success at Inkovo, the Russian war minister’s 
nerve paradoxically began to fail him, and fearing massive French 


retaliation he swung his line of advance to the northwest and virtually 
abandoned the forward movement. For six days his offensive hung in 
abeyance, and when on the 13th he again ordered an advance, its extent was 
very limited, and before the day was out, the Russian army was again halted 
a short way to the east of Rudnia. By this time Bagration was simply not 
cooperating with his colleague, the bulk of the Second Army remaining in 
the vicinity of Smolensk. Thus the last spark of the Russian offensive was 
allowed to die away. 


Napoleon’s first reaction on receipt of news of Inkovo had been to suspend 
preparations for the drive on Smolensk and order the army to concentrate 
around the nucleus of the IIIrd Corps near Lyosno in readiness to meet the 
Russian attack. However, by the 10th it appeared that this desirable event 
was not, after all, forthcoming; Barclay had halted in his tracks. 
Consequently, Napoleon canceled the concentration at Lyosno and reverted 
to his preparations for the Maneuver of Smolensk. 


Almost all commentators agree that this operational plan constitutes one of 
Napoleon’s masterpieces. He intended to create a formidable bataillon 
carré of almost 200,000 men and launch it across the Dnieper on a 15-mile 
front in two large columns through Rosasna and Orsha with the greatest 
possible secrecy, intending to turn the Russian left while his opponents 
amused themselves cautiously probing toward Vitebsk on the opposite bank 
of the river. The Rosasna column, under the Emperor’s personal command, 
was to consist of Murat’s cavalry, the IIrd Corps d’Armeée, the Imperial 
Guard, and the Viceroy of Italy’s contingents. Further south, Marshal 
Davout was to cross with the Ist, Vth and VIIth Corps, forming the second 
column, while Latour-Maubourg’s Corps of Reserve Cavalry launched a 
diversionary attack still further down the Dnieper. Once safely over the 
river, the main attack would advance eastward along the left bank, aiming 
to sever the roads linking Smolensk with Moscow, force Barclay to fight, 
and then drive the remnants of the Russian forces away to the north. This 
was a maneuver of strategic envelopment worthy of the one that preceded 
the great triumph of Jena-Auerstadt in 1806, and if it had fully succeeded 
the fruits of victory would have been no less impressive. 


In support of these operations, Napoleon also devised a carefully considered 
system of communications. He ordered that the town of Vitebsk was to be 
fortified and provided with a garrison of 3,000 men? to protect his northern 
flank and to serve as his center of operations in the early stages. Once the 
secret was out of the bag and the Russians became aware of his broad 
intentions, the lines of communication were to be rechanneled through 
Orsha, running back to Vilna by way of Borisov and Minsk.>? 


The preliminary movements began on August 11, and by the 13th the army 
was massed in its appointed forming-up areas, ready to cross the Dnieper. 
The Grande Armée 5 change of front had so far gone undetected, thanks to 
the excellent work of the cavalry screen and the concealment offered by the 
densely wooded nature of the terrain. On the night of the [3th-I4th, General 
Eblé completed the throwing of four pontoon bridges over the Dnieper near 
Rosasna and the crossing could begin. By dawn, no less than 175,000 
troops were safely over the obstacle. The advance toward Smolensk was 
immediately ordered, and the corps marched off at a fast pace behind the 
protective screen provided by Grouchy’s, Nansouty’s and Montbrun’s 
cavalry. The weather was dry, the roads were good, and by three in the 
afternoon, the leading elements had reached the town of Krasnoe, some 30 
miles west of Smolensk, and there encountered the first sign of Russian 
opposition. 


When he had devised his march toward Vitebsk, Barclay had very wisely 
ordered General Neveroski to take his division of 8,000 infantry and 1,500 
cavalry onto the southern bank of the Dnieper to guard the approaches to 
Smolensk and observe any French moves. A tough engagement ensued. 
Murat flung his massed squadrons against the puny Russian force time and 
again, but failed to break its cohesion. The King of Naples lost his head, 
and instead of allowing the Ird Corps to move up through his cavalry to 
engage the Russian infantry, now formed in one huge square, he 
deliberately blocked their passage, heedless of Ney’s pleas, and launched no 
less than 40 piecemeal cavalry charges against the enemy. They all proved 
to no avail; had the French been in a position to deploy some artillery, the 
Russian square would have been blasted into smithereens, but all their guns 
were held up in the narrow Krasnoe defile. As a result, Neveroski was able 
to execute a model withdrawal toward Smolensk. 


But for Neveroski’s staunch resistance, the French cavalry might well have 
reached Smolensk by the evening of the 14th. Under the circumstances, 
however, Napoleon decided, somewhat unwisely as it proved, to check his 
forward movement for twenty-four hours in order to regroup his forces. It is 
difficult to understand this decision, as it robbed the maneuver of much of 
its vital surprise element and afforded the Russians with time to react, for 
by the early hours of the 15th both Bagration and Barclay had learned from 
Neveroski of the French offensive and had forthwith ordered their troops to 
retrace their steps to Smolensk. The latter wasted no time in ordering 
General Raevski’s VIIth Corps to occupy the city’s defenses, and by dawn 
on the 15th, these troops were entering the city from the west to strengthen 
the garrison (commanded by Count Bennigsen); they were soon joined by 
Neveroski’s diminished but gallant division. Thus Napoleon missed his 
chance of taking Smolensk by surprise. Fifteenth August was also the 
Emperor’s forty-third birthday and part of the day was spent somewhat 
unnecessarily reviewing the army. 


The great city of Smolensk lies astride the River Dnieper. On the northern 
bank stood the small New Town, or St. Petersburg suburb, joined by a 
bridge to the old city on the southern side. In 1812, the old quarter was 
surrounded by a massive medieval town wall some four miles long, 
strengthened with thirty-two towers. Beyond this lay a deep ditch, and a 
more recent covered way and glacis, but most of these fortifications were in 
a State of poor repair. Of particular concern to the garrison was the fact that 
the main battlements were not suitable for the mounting of cannon, 
although the towers were capable of holding small batteries. Beyond these 
positions, at the southeast corner, there stood a dilapidated earthen fort 
known as the Royal Citadel. Considerable suburbs lay beyond and among 
the outer defenses. From both the north and south, low ranges of hills 
looked down on the city. 


Including cavalry, Raevski now disposed of about 20,000 troops and 72 
guns, and he knew that both Bagration and Barclay were hurrying their 
columns to his aid. Realizing that his duty was to contest every inch of 
ground so as to gain time, Raevski deployed most of his men beyond the 
suburbs, placing 23 battalions to the west and south of the Old City, two 
more and the cavalry to watch the remainder of the perimeter, and retaining 


the remaining four as a reserve within the city. Eighteen guns were massed 
in the Royal Citadel, the remainder of the artillery being distributed among 
the tower platforms. In these positions the Russians resolutely awaited the 
arrival of the French. 


Murat’s leading patrols were in contact with the Russian outposts from 
dawn on the 16th, and by 10:00 


am. all the cavalry and Ney’s Ilrd Corps were within range of the defenses. 
Murat placed his troopers around the eastern side of the Old City, while 
Ney deployed opposite the Krasnoe suburb. Ney, with only 18,000 infantry, 
did not feel disposed to attempt an immediate assault, but decided to await 
the arrival of Napoleon and the main body. The Emperor, however, spent 
most of the morning west of Smolensk, waiting for news that the bridge at 
Katan (which might have been used by Barclay to outflank the Grande 
Armée before Smolensk) had been destroyed. Once he was satisfied on this 
point, he rode on to the city, arriving shortly after 1:00 


P.M. 


All afternoon the forces of the two contending powers massed around the 
city, divided by the Dnieper. The hours did not pass without excitement, 
however, for at one stage Raevski’s cavalry were forced back beneath the 
walls, and the French 46th Regiment all but succeeded in capturing the 
Royal Citadel when the garrison was rushed off to meet a supposed thrust 
toward the vital bridge. No major attack was ordered by the Emperor, 
however, and when darkness fell the French gains were very limited. By 
dusk, however, Davout and Poniatowski had arrived to take up positions on 
Ney’s right, thus completing a semicircle around the Old City. Meanwhile, 
General Doctorov had arrived to take over the positions held by the Russian 
VIIth Corps, Raevski recrossing the bridge to the north bank in order to 
rejoin Bagration’s army, which was massing to the east of the New Town 
while Barclay’s corps were fast appearing on the western heights. For the 
present, then, Smolensk was safe from a French coup de main. 


The 17th saw a great deal of confused fighting in the suburbs, as the three 
French Corps attempted to storm into the city, but for all their gallantry the 
French proved incapable of penetrating the main defenses, although their 
guns were pounding the houses of the Old City into rubble or blazing ruins. 
Doctorov clung grimly to his main positions, and when dusk fell the French 
had little to show for their pains apart from 10,000 casualties. The Russians 
lost between 12-14,000 men during the two days’ fighting. 


It is uncertain why Napoleon ordered an assault at all, for he would have 
been far better advised to mask the city and move his men on to cross the 
Dnieper and create a threat to the important Smolensk-Moscow highway; 
this would have been a far surer way of forcing a Russian evacuation of the 
city followed by a major battle. Indeed, the threat of such a move filled the 
minds of both Barclay and Bagration throughout the day, and it accounts for 
the former’s decision to evacuate Smolensk during the night of the 17th- 
18th. This order caused a storm of recrimination at Russian headquarters, 
the Grand Duke Constantine (the Tsar’s brother) and General Bennigsen 
accusing the minister of war of cowardice. Barclay, however, refused to 
rescind his order, and accordingly Doctorov’s four divisions abandoned 
their positions and retired to the northern bank, burning the bridge behind 
them. At two in the morning, Ney discovered that there were no Russians 
facing his troops. The men of the 1st and IIrd Corps rushed into the blazing 
town, and one party even succeeded in wading through the river at the 
broken bridge where the water was only four feet deep because of the 
rubble, and stormed the Russian position beyond. It took the entire rear 
guard of Bagration’s army, namely 10 regiments, to contain the jubilant 
Württem-bergers and Portuguese who performed this feat. 


The Battle of none August 17, 1812. Note the cordon of mounted 
guards protecting the Emperor 5 security. This was a standard precaution 
practiced by the escort squadrons in attendance. 


Throughout the 18th very little activity took place, clear evidence of 
Napoleon’s lack of drive, but by the end of the day most of Ney’s men were 
over the newly repaired bridge, Junot’s corps had arrived outside the city, 
and the leading units of the IVth Corps were close by. On the Russian side, 
the day saw the final breakdown of cooperation between Barclay and 
Bagration. The latter, on his own authority, set out with his men for 
Solovievo, leaving only four regiments of Cossacks to hold the vital 
crossroads at Lubino, 18 miles east of Smolensk. It was only in the late 
evening that Barclay’s army began to follow their comrades. All day, 
therefore, Napoleon missed a fine opportunity of placing part of his army 
between the two Russian forces. A single corps would have sufficed for the 
task. This inaction is partly explained by his uncertainty as to whether the 
foe were heading north or east, but Napoleon’s abilities seem to have been 
in temporary eclipse. 


It was in the early hours of August 19 that the French pursuit got under way. 
Ney began to drive eastward out of Smolensk, pushing before him 
Barclay’s rear guard, while Murat, after fording the river at a weir near the 
confluence of the Dnieper and the Stragan Brook, set off down the Moscow 
road. Once it became clear that the enemy was heading for Moscow and not 
St. Petersburg, Napoleon ordered General Junot to take his fresh corps 
forward as quickly as possible through Prudichevo, over the Niemen and on 
to Lubino in an attempt to block Barclay’s line of retreat. However, neither 


the man nor the time was right for the task. It took Junot all day to find a 
way over the Dnieper at Prudichevo, and even when his men were safely 
over he refused to attack despite the repeated entreaties of his colleagues 
and the specific orders of the Emperor. Meantime, Ney and Murat were 
engaged in heavy fighting against Generals Eugen (Barclay’s rear guard 
commander) and Tutchkov around the defile of Valutino. Gallant General 
Gudin was fatally wounded when he lost both legs during the fierce 
fighting, but the French proved incapable of driving back the tenacious 
Russians, while Junot’s refusal to attack the Russian flank proved fatal to 
any hopes of trapping the main enemy army. All day, Barclay’s columns 
streamed off eastward in the wake of Bagration’s formations. “Junot has let 
the Russians escape,” the Emperor bitterly complained. “He is losing the 
campaign for me.”34 The enemy’s escape was not wholly Junot’s fault, 
however. It is revealing that Napoleon left the front and retired to Smolensk 
at 5:00 


eu to rest; this was no longer the brilliant general of boundless energy of 
former campaigns. 


Thus Napoleon’s third attempt to trap the Russians into a decisive battle 
ended in as resounding a failure as its predecessors. In view of the 
unfavorable outcome of the Maneuver of Smolensk, Clausewitz and other 
commentators have asserted that Napoleon would have been wiser to make 
a straightforward advance from Vitebsk instead of the brilliantly conceived 
but poorly executed strategic envelopment. Some argue that he should have 
undertaken a tactical envelopment of the Russian right; others that he 
should have waited longer at Vitebsk, letting the enemy come to him. 
However, it is more important to summarize the reasons for his failure in 
the course he chose than to speculate about alternative courses of action. 


A combination of factors deprived Napoleon of the great battle he so 
ardently desired. First, Bagration’s prompt reaction in sending his VIIth 
Corps to garrison the city ensured that an adequate force was present to face 
Murat and Ney. Secondly, the old-fashioned fortifications of Smolensk 
proved stronger than they appeared, and this enabled Raevski to hold off the 
French until help could arrive. Thirdly, the French sacrificed all chance of 


surprising the enemy by their inexplicable waste of August 15, which was 
spent in operational idleness. Fourthly, Napoleon was undoubtedly guilty of 
failing to press his advantage to the full. He delayed the final advance on 
Smolensk, then indulged in useless and piecemeal assaults on the city 
instead of pressing on to cut the Moscow road, selected the wrong 
commander for this task when at last he ordered it, and, throughout, 
displayed a general lack of the energy and drive which might have inspired 
his subordinates to success, heedless of all difficulties. This is a heavy 
indictment of Napoleon as a general, but politically there may have been 
some justification for his decision to concentrate the army’s efforts against 
Smolensk, militarily only a secondary objective. Perhaps he hoped that a 
resoundingly successful storm of one of the most important and venerated 
cities of Holy Russia would suffice to bring the Tsar to terms. If this is what 
he thought, he was of course totally mistaken. The determination of 
Alexander and the Russian people to withstand the invader was rapidly 
attaining a near-mystical pitch; Napoleon was to learn that the will of the 
Russians was as unbreakable as that of the Spanish populace. 


70 
BORODINO 


With the capture of Smolensk, Napoleon had reached the critical moment of 
the Russian Campaign. For six days, the corps of the Grande Armée’ rested 
around the city while their master communed with his spirit and sought to 
make up his mind about a future course of action. Hitherto he had always 
hoped that the campaign would be brought to a rapid conclusion by a single 
mighty battle. Now he had to accept the fact that three successive attempts 
to achieve this had failed. Was he to press on for Moscow without delay, or 
would he be better advised to halt his advance, winter at Smolensk and 
resume the campaign the following spring? It was not an easy matter to 
decide, for many considerations had to be taken into account, both military 
and political, and the fact that priorities frequently clashed made a solution 
no easier to reach. 


We know that Napoleon had originally considered the possibility of 
spending the winter around Smolensk, and, according to Caulaincourt, 
usually a reliable source, he reverted to this idea shortly before the battle of 
Lubino. “By abandoning Smolensk, which is one of their Holy Cities, the 
Russian generals are dishonoring their arms in the eyes of their own people. 
That will put me in a strong position. We will drive them a little further 
back for our own comfort. I will dig myself in. We will rest the troops; the 
country will shape up around this pivot—and we’ll see how Alexander likes 
that. I shall turn my attention to the corps on the Dvina, which are doing 
nothing; my army will be more formidable and my position more menacing 
to the Russians than if I had won two battles. I will establish my 
headquarters at Vitebsk. I will raise Poland in arms, and later on I will 
choose, if necessary, between Moscow and St. Petersburg.” 


What were the advantages such a course could offer? Although most of 
them were negative rather than positive, they were nevertheless important 
and tempting. On the positive side, if the army consolidated its position 


around Smolensk, the autumn and winter could be employed in bringing the 
troops to a peak of battle-readiness. Many of the new drafts reaching the 
front were practically untrained youngsters, who might prove a liability in 
any action; a strategic pause would enable them to be brought up to the 
desired standards of fitness and efficiency. Similarly, the overstrained and 
inadequate convoy and supply departments would be given a chance to 
recover and reorganize. If Napoleon agreed to the formation of a new 
Kingdom of Poland, and he was under constant pressure to do so, he might 
even find a new, large army of grateful Poles placed at his disposal by the 
spring of 1813. On the negative side, a halt at Smolensk would also avert a 
number of dangers. More than 280 miles lay between the city and Moscow, 
and it would take all the rest of the late summer and early autumn to cover 
the distance. Even if the Grande Armée succeeded in traversing this area, 
which was badly mapped and would certainly be devastated by the retiring 
Russian armies, there was no guarantee that the Tsar’s generals would 
accept battle, and even if Moscow was occupied, Alexander might still not 
be prepared to sue for peace. In that event, the French might find 
themselves involved in a costly and frighteningly difficult winter campaign, 
for which they were in no way equipped, at the extreme end of a critically 
extended series of communications with even huger flanks to protect. The 
strategic consumption of manpower in maintaining their position around 
Smolensk was already immense, and a further advance into the unknown 
without due preparation might well place an impossible strain on the 
already depleted French resources. There would be little food for the army 
to find en route for Moscow; the bad harvest of 1811 and the war-ravaged 
one of 1812 made that certain, while the deliberate Russian scorched-earth 
policy was fast removing what little there remained. 


On the basis of these mainly military considerations, it would seem that 
Napoleon would have been well advised to stay at Smolensk, but there were 
other factors—both military and political—to consider. In the first place, if 
Russia was to be forced back into the Continental System with a minimum 
of delay, it was vital that a decisive battle should be fought as soon as 
possible. A six-month respite would give the Tsar time to redeploy his 
recently released Moldavian and Finnish armies, mobilize and train new 
forces in the interior, and draw more practical assistance from his British 
ally. This would improve the Russian military position and make a French 


victory even harder to achieve. Furthermore, the Tsar might be persuaded to 
launch a massive counteroffensive in the New Year against the extended 
French positions, stretching from Riga on the Baltic to Smolensk and then 
southwest to the Pripet Marshes. Memories of early 1807 made this hardly 
an alluring prospect. It was also going to prove almost as difficult to feed 
and maintain the army in its present location as it would around Moscow. 
Next, it was necessary to consider the political repercussions of any stay in 
the offensive. The British and Russian governments would immediately 
represent this pause as a strategic defeat for the “Corsican Ogre,” and, 
indeed, on the previous form of 1805, 1806 or even 1809, it would amount 
to a serious setback. Any such check might give those dubious allies, 
Prussia and Austria, occasion for second thoughts and even lead to serious 
defections. Then again, tempting though it might be to create an 
independent Polish kingdom and thus secure the services of a new army of 
enthusiastic allies, such a course of action was also politically hazardous. It 
would certainly serve to harden the Tsar’s resolve to resist to the uttermost, 
make a negotiated settlement extremely unlikely, and would hardly be 
welcomed by the Houses of Hohenzollern and Hapsburg. Again, if the 
Emperor was detained in the east until, say, the late spring or summer of 
1813, he would have been more than a year absent from Paris, and by 
August 1812 there were already signs of developing conspiracies. The news 
from Spain was also bad. How much longer, therefore, could Napoleon 
afford to remain in Russia? 


In the end it was the instincts of Napoleon the soldier and opportunist that 
overcame the convictions of Napoleon the statesman. All his previous 
experience of war had taught him that victory could only be assured by the 
ruthless pursuit of a single aim, the hunting-down and destruction of the 
enemy’s army. He felt confident that Alexander would be compelled to 
make a major effort to save Moscow, the religious focal point of his realm, 
and that a heavy defeat and the subsequent occupation of the Kremlin 
would inevitably bring him to his knees. It also seemed sound military 
policy to pursue relentlessly a foe already reeling back in considerable 
disarray, and who had indeed been doing so since the very opening of the 
campaign. Only in Moscow, therefore, could Napoleon hope to find peace. 
If for logistical reasons it was dangerous to linger at Smolensk, it was even 
more risky to head for Moscow, but only by such a bold course could there 


by any possibility of a reasonably rapid conclusion to the campaign. The 
historian Jomini put into Napoleon’s mouth a summary of the case: “To 
force the Russians to a battle, and to dictate peace ... such was the only 
means of safety that now remained. My marshals were divided in opinion. 
Murat, who had at first accused the Russians of pusillanimity, now trembled 
at the danger of penetrating so far into the interior. Others contended that 
we could hope for no repose till we had gained one decisive battle. I was 
also of this opinion. But how were we to obtain this battle? Certainly not by 
remaining at Smolensk, without provisions or other resources. There was no 
third choice—we must march upon Moscow or retreat upon the Niemen.... 
The experiences of ten campaigns had taught me what was the most 
decisive point; and I did not doubt that a blow struck at the heart of the 
Russian Empire would instantly destroy the accessory resistance of isolated 
corps.”°° Accordingly the decision was taken. Napoleon communicated the 
outcome to a despairing Caulaincourt. “Before a month is out,” he said, “we 
shall be in Moscow; in six weeks we shall have peace.’ : 


Meantime the Tsar and his advisors were also hard at work reviewing their 
strategy. After being persuaded by his experts to abandon his Fabian 
strategy, Alexander visited Moscow on July 24 and made a public, 
emotional appeal for the assistance of every Russian citizen capable of 
bearing arms. His plea did not go unheeded; the principality of Moscow 
promised 80,000 militia as its contribution, and the other regions of Russia 
gave similar undertakings in proportion to their resources. The mood of 
Russian resistance was rapidly assuming the overtones of a religious 
crusade. The Metropolitan Archbishop offered the Tsar the venerated Ikon 
of St. Sergius, and Alexander entrusted it to the Moscow militia as their 
guerdon. The even more famous Black Virgin of Smolensk, which 
reputedly had miraculous curative properties, was also delivered into the 
care of the Russian army. The simple peasant soldiers of Muscovy were 
doubly inspired by this combined patriotic and religious appeal. They 
marched to battle chanting “’Tis the Will of God.” 


In association with this growing sense of mystical inspiration, and to some 
extent in answer to the growing clamor of the Russian nobility, Alexander 
decided to supersede Barclay de Tolly and place the aged veteran Kutusov 
in supreme command of the Russian forces. Opinion was adamant that the 


time for retreat was over; at least one all-out attempt should be made to 
defend Moscow from the invader, and no man appeared better qualified to 
lead the troops on such an occasion of national crisis and dedication. The 
choice was not ideal in every way; in the words of von Clausewitz, 
“Kutusov was approaching seventy years of age and no longer possessed 
either the activity of mind or body which one sometimes finds in soldiers of 
that age. However, he knew the Russians, and how to handle them... He 
could flatter the self-esteem of both populace and army, and sought by 
proclamation and religious observances to work on the public mind.” In 
many ways his military abilities were inferior to those of Barclay, but the 
fact that Kutusov was a native-born Russian while de Tolly was of alien 
extraction made him a more suitable choice in the hour of national need 
when all foreigners were suspect. In the words of de Ségur, Kutusov’s 
“valor was incontestable, but he was charged with regulating its vehemence 
according to his private interest; for he calculated everything. His genius 
was slow, vindictive, and above all, crafty—the true Tartar character!— 
knowing the art of preparing an implacable war with a fawning, supple and 
patient policy”? Prince Kutusov assumed his new responsibilities at 
Tsarevo on August 29, and at once set out to procure a defensive battle in a 
position of his own choosing. 


Napoleon finally made up his mind on August 24, and the following day the 
Grande Armée resumed its eastward march, although conditions in its rear 
remained extremely confused and there was an even greater shortage of 
supplies. The corps moved in three parallel columns within easy marching 
distance of each other, for Napoleon anticipated that the Russians would 
stand and fight in the near future now that Kutusov was reported to be on 
his way to assume control of the Russian forces. The central column 
followed the main post road from Smolensk toward Moscow, led by 
Murat’s over-employed and rapidly tiring cavalry, with the Guard, the Ist 
and IIIrd Corps in support. On the left marched Viceroy Eugène on the 
right, Prince Poniatowski. All in all, some 124,000 infantry, 32,000 
horsemen and 587 guns were on the move. 


There was little overt opposition; several cavalry skirmishes and other 
alarms took place, and Murat and Davout chose this inopportune time to fall 
out seriously with one another over the former’s misuse of the mounted 


arm, but otherwise it was generally a repetition of the old story of blazing 
towns and villages, spoiled crops and hovering Cossacks. Severe rainstorms 
proved more troublesome than Russian bullets, and on August 30 Napoleon 
announced that unless the weather improved within the next twenty-four 
hours he was going to order a withdrawal to Smolensk. However, the 31st 
dawned clear and sunny, and so the advance went on. On September 1, 
headquarters were at Gzhatsk; three days later Gridnevo was reached; and 
in the afternoon of the 5th, the French army halted within striking distance 
of the village of Borodino. Across the plain could be seen, at long last, the 
dark masses of the armies of Muscovy, halted and evidently preparing for 
battle, digging like moles to throw up field fortifications, as was their wont 
before action. 


The general nature of the terrain in the vicinity of Borodino is rolling 
countryside, intersected by numerous streams and ravines and interspersed 
with woodland, open fields and hamlets. Approximately parallel to the main 
post road lies the course of the Kalatsha River. This obstacle was fordable at 
most parts, but in the interests of speed needed bridging. As far as the 
village of Borodino the high road lay along the north bank, but it then 
crossed over to the south side, and followed the general direction of a 
deeply ravined tributary brook. Some two miles to the south lay the old post 
road, running through considerable areas of woodland to the village of 
Utitsa, beyond which lay several notable knolls and ridges. A number of 
small streams ran southward from the Kalatsha toward the Utitsa area, with 
a succession of hamlets on their banks, Fomkina, Schivardino and 
Semionovskaya being the most important. The largest of the tributaries ran 
from close to Borodino toward Utitsa, but after about a mile it divided into 
two divergent forks. 


The Russian soldiers had been hard at work adding to the natural defensive 
advantages of this area. As an outlying position, they had constructed an 
earthen redoubt on a mound beyond the hamlet of Schivardino. Their main 
positions, however, were prepared a mile further east. Beyond the forked 
stream the ground steadily rose to form a plateau, and between Borodino 
and Semionovskaya (where the houses had been razed) a large 
entrenchment, known variously as the Great or Raevski Redoubt, was in the 
process of completion. A mile further south, between the forked rivulets, 


three small hills had similarly been crowned with flèches, arrow-shaped 
redans open on the eastern side. Additionally, an earthwork had been 
constructed to block the main post road near the village of Gorki, and 
several more overlooked the meandering course of the Kalatsha above 
Borodino as it wound its way northeastward to flow into the River Moskva. 
From the Russian point of view, the main advantage offered by this area 
was the broken and intersected nature of its terrain; any force attacking 
from the westward would find it virtually impossible to maneuver without 
breaking formation, and ragged masses of struggling troops would provide 
a perfect target for artillery firing from within the prepared overlooking 
positions. There was also one major disadvantage to the site; to the south of 
the old post road the ground was somewhat less obstructed and would offer 
an enemy the chance of an outflanking maneuver. Moreover, the broken 
ground to the front of the position would obviously prove as difficult an 
obstacle for a Russian counterattack as for a French assault. 


The afternoon and evening of the 5th saw a fierce struggle for possession of 
the outlying Schivardino Redoubt and various neighboring hamlets. Prince 
Gorchakov defended the position with 12 guns and the 27th Russian 
Division against General Compans’ troops, and for several hours the issue 
lay in doubt until the arrival of Poniatowski’s Vth Corps up the old post 
road persuaded Kutusov to abandon the post and order a limited withdrawal 
to the main positions. That night Napoleon camped near the main road 
surrounded by his Guard. Unfortunately, he was far from enjoying the best 
of health; he was suffering from a heavy cold and an old bladder complaint 
had recurred. These facts were to have an important bearing on his conduct 
of affairs over the following days. 


The greater part of the 6th passed in a state of unreal calm, both sides being 
fully occupied making plans and calling up outlying formations. The French 
patrols were soon reporting the approximate dispositions and strengths of 
Kutusov’s forces. The Russians had at their disposal some 17,000 regular 
cavalry, all superbly mounted, 7,000 Cossacks, 72,000 infantry, possibly 
10,000 militia and 640 pieces of artillery (14,500 gunners), a total of not 
less than 120,800 combatants. However, the Russian command was clearly 
still anxious about the probable line of Napoleon’s attack, and consequently 
had extended their forces over a five-mile front (initially), stretching from 


the confluence of the Kalatsha and Moskva Rivers in the north to the 
approaches to Utitsa in the south. This, they doubtless hoped, would cover 
all eventualities. By the late evening of the 6th, Barclay’s First Army 
(holding the northern half of the line) was drawn up as follows: a screen of 
Cossacks formed the extreme right, with Baggavout’s IInd, Tolstoi’s IVth 
and Doctorov’s VIth Corps forming his main line from near Masslova on 
the Moskva, through Gorki to the approaches to Borodino. Behind these 
forces were deployed Uvarov’s, Korf’s and Pahlen’s cavalry corps. 
Borodino itself, placed somewhat in front of the main positions, formed the 
hinge of the Russian line, and the junction point of the two armies. It was 
held by the chasseurs of the Russian Imperial Guard. The right of 
Bagration’s Second Army was anchored to the Great Redoubt, which now 
mounted 20 heavy guns and was garrisoned by four battalions of Raevskr’s 
VIIth Corps, which was also responsible for the area of ground leading to 
the razed village of Semionovska. Occupying the three flèches was 
Borozdin’s VUIth Corps, while Tutchkov’s IlIrd Corps (after moving from 
its original location on the far right) formed the left of the whole Russian 
line, occupying the woods above Utitsa and the neighboring hillocks, with a 
screen of Cossacks thrown out to his front and left. The only force drawn up 
behind this line on the southern sector was Sivers’ cavalry, placed in 
support of Raevski. Finally, about a mile to the rear of the center was 
stationed the Russian reserve, found by the Grand Duke Constantine’s Vth 
Corps. 


Several criticisms can be leveled against these dispositions and 
preparations. In the first place, a disproportionate number of troops were 
allocated to the northern, Kalatsha sector. Kutusov had no means of 
knowing exactly where the French attack would fall, of course, but the fact 
that the river to the front of his right wing was very steeply banked, that 
much of the area on his right flank consisted of marshes, and that Napoleon 
was reported to be advancing up the two post roads (that is to say, toward 
the Russian left) should have indicated the most probable axis and caused 
him to place rather less troops on his right from the outset. The second 
criticism is linked with the first. The open nature of the ground to the south 
of the Russian position was palpably inviting an enveloping attack, and 
might well have been dominated by the Russians in more decisive fashion. 
Kutusov would have been better advised to mount a powerful reserve of all 


arms behind his exposed left wing. Thirdly, the Russian cavalry and the 
reserve Vth Corps were placed too close to the front and were to suffer 
unnecessary casualties in consequence. Fourthly, the Russian chain of 
command was unnecessarily complicated; in addition to Kutusov’s supreme 
headquarters at Gorki and the two army staffs, the Russians had subdivided 
each army area into subordinate command sectors. Thus Miloradovitch held 
local control over IInd and IVth Corps, together with Uvarov’s and Korf’s 
cavalry, Doctorov controlled Pahlen’s horsemen as well as his own corps, 
while in the Second Army area Gortchakov held sway over the VIIth, VHIth 
and Siver’s Corps, with Tutchkov in general charge over the Moscow 
militia. This multiplication of headquarters had little to recommend it and 
hampered the passing of orders and the efficacy of their execution. A final 
point was that the Russian redoubts and flèches, though outwardly 
imposing, were, in fact, hastily built and afforded little cover for their 
respective garrisons. These disadvantages notwithstanding, the morale of 
the Russian army was exceptionally high, and the fervor of the rank and file 
was brought to a new pitch when the Black Virgin of Smolensk was 
solemnly paraded past the kneeling ranks of the entire army during the 
afternoon of September 6. 


Napoleon carried out two close reconnaissances of the Russian positions 
during that day and gradually evolved his plan of attack. First, he ruled out 
the possibility of making a major onslaught to the north of Borodino; the 
terrain was too unfavorable, particularly the Kalatsha’s cliffs. However, it 
would clearly have been useful to mount a demonstration in the area in the 
hope of tying down the strong forces of the Russian right, although this was 
not in fact done. Passing on to the center, he appreciated the apparent 
strength of the Great Redoubt, but nevertheless accorded it priority for 
capture heedless of the probable losses this would entail. Lastly, an 
inspection of the Russian left revealed its comparative weakness, and that 
the way was open to an outflanking attack plain for all to see. Marshal 
Davout was particularly insistent that this was the movement to undertake. 
He repeatedly begged Napoleon to send 40,000 men forward overnight so 
that they could move round the open Russian flank and place themselves in 
Kutusov’s rear by 8:00 


am. the next morning. Such a move, he assured the Emperor, would leave the 
Russians with no recourse but a precipitate withdrawal into the angle 
formed by the Moskva and Kalatsha rivers, where they would be 
completely at their opponents’ mercy. From the first, however, Napoleon set 
his face against any such strategical movement. “Ah, you are always for 
turning the enemy,” he remarked to the Prince of Auerstadt. “It is too 
dangerous a maneuver!’”? 


A number of apparently irrefutable reasons led him to this decision. In the 
first place, the numerical strength of the Grande Armée was too small to 
permit the mounting of a full-scale manoeuvre sur les derriéres; the 
approximate parity of the contesting forces would make the detachment of a 
large force, even if for only a temporary period, extremely foolhardy. Then 
again, the condition of both the artillery and the cavalry arms was giving 
cause for anxiety; the horses, in particular, were in very poor fettle. 
Napoleon also knew that his troops were hungry and homesick for France, 
and that most of them had long ago given up any genuine interest in the 
campaign, other than simple survival. Above all, he feared that the Russians 
would withdraw from their position overnight if the least indication of a 
strategic envelopment reached them; they had successfully avoided battle 
several times already since June 22, and Napoleon had no desire to see a 
repetition of these Fabian tactics. Lastly, he had reason to doubt that the 
Russians would be unduly worried if a French force suddenly appeared in 
their rear. His studies of the campaigns of Frederick the Great had 
convinced him that Russian armies were not particularly sensitive about 
their communications when it came to the actual fighting of a full-scale 
battle; Frederick’s experiences at both Zorndorf and Kunersdorf were 
particularly relevant in this context. 


Napoleon’s battle plan, therefore, was based on the idea of a straightforward 
frontal attack with diversionary operations against the enemy’s wings. On 
the left, Eugène’s corps and Grouchy’s cavalry were to capture the village 
of Borodino and thereafter cross over the Kalatsha to attack Doctorov and 
Raevski’s Great Redoubt, leaving only a covering force to hold the north 
bank of the river. At the same time the divisions of Compans and Dessaix 
from the lst Corps would assault the Russian fortifications known as the 
flèches. Once this attack had become established, Ney was to advance on 


Davout’s left with the Illrd Corps drawn up in echelon to capture 
Semionov-skaya and drive a wedge through the Russian left center. On the 
right, Poniatowski was to march for Utitsa with the Vth Corps and attempt 
to create a tactical outflanking threat to the rear of the Russian line. At the 
outset, Junot’s VIIth Corps, the Guard, Friant’s division of Ist Corps and 
the bulk of the cavalry formations would be held in central reserve. 


There was little subtlety in this plan; it consisted of a series of 
sledgehammer blows against the Russian line which, all being well, would 
be pierced at one or more points. Had more priority been accorded to the 
tactical outflanking of the Russian left, the final outcome might have been 
far more satisfactory for Napoleon. However, he felt so pressed for time 
that he discarded all elaborate ideas. Borodino was to be a battle of attrition 
and brute force. The arrival of disturbing news from Spain coincided with 
these deliberations. Six weeks earlier Wellington had defeated Marmont at 
Salamanca. These tidings reinforced Napoleon’s desire for a quick victory 
in far-away Muscovy. 


The preliminary orders were issued late on the 6th. Five bridges were to be 
built over the Kalatsha, west of Borodino, in addition to three large artillery 
redoubts holding 120 guns for the massive bombardment of the Russian 
positions which would open the morrow’s battle. There is evidence of poor 
staff work concerning the siting of these batteries; the guns were placed out 
of range of their targets, and consequently had to be moved forward from 
their prepared positions before they could open fire on the 7th—such an 
error would not have slipped past Napoleon’s eagle eye in the days of his 
prime.. Indeed, his ill-health seems to have taken heavy toll of his 
efficiency on this occasion. However, a newly delivered portrait of the 
infant King of Rome helped to rally the Emperor’s spirits, and Napoleon 
spent much of the evening showing it off to his officers and Guard. 


Finally, at 2:00 


am. the next morning, a proclamation was issued to the troops. “Soldiers!” it 
ran. “Here is the battle you have so long desired! Henceforward, victory 
depends on you; we have need of it. We will win ourselves abundance of 


supplies, good winter quarters, and a prompt return to our Motherland. 
Conduct yourselves as you did at Austerlitz, Friedland, Vitebsk and 
Smolensk, so that posterity will for ever acclaim with pride your conduct on 
this day; let them say of each one of you: ‘He took part in the great battle 
beneath the walls of Moscow!””{! 


An hour before dawn on September 7, the five infantry corps, the Guard 
and the four formations of the reserve cavalry, a total of 103,000 infantry 
and gunners, 28,000 cavalry and 587 guns, moved off to take up their 
assigned positions. Shortly after 6:00 


am. the artillery of the Guard, together with the guns of the Ist and IIIrd 
Corps thundered into action, and poured a hail of shot at the Russian 
positions. Then the leading divisions moved forward to the attack, drums 
beating the pas-de-charge. Initially, everything appeared to be going in the 
French favor. On the left, the IVth Corps stormed into the outskirts of 
Borodino under cover of the thick morning mist and shortly afterwards took 
possession of the village, sending the Russian chasseurs reeling back in 
confusion. Meanwhile, on the central sector, Davout’s troops were attacking 
the positions held by Borozdin with considerable though hard-won success, 
while on the extreme right, Poniatowski flung the Russians out of Utitsa. 


However, the Russian counterattack was not long delayed. Kutusov 
authorized part of his reserve to strengthen the threatened sectors of his line, 
and shortly after 7:00 


am. Eugene’s leading division, after unwisely pushing on toward the Gorki 
heights without due preparation, found itself forced back into a defensive 
position around Borodino with severe losses. Soon afterwards, Davout was 
compelled to relinquish his hold on the flèches, and Poniatowski found his 
advance eastward from Utitsa completely checked by the hail of fire 
brought down by Tutchkov’s batteries and the musketry of Russian light 
infantry holding the woods to the north of the village. For the next two 
hours the battle on the French right devolved into a long drawn out and 


indecisive skirmishing action, and the development of the Vth Corps’ 
turning action was consequently postponed. 


About 7:30 


am. Eugène pulled his troops back from their forward positions beyond 
Borodino and carried out the proposed transfer of two divisions to the right 
bank of the river, using the bridges built the previous evening, leaving only 
a single division and some cavalry to hold the village and north bank. This 
movement did not go unobserved by the Russians. Realizing that the corps 
lining the lower course of the Kalatsha were in fact performing no useful 
function and were certainly not faced with any immediate threat, Kutusov 
began to transfer Baggavout’s corps southward to reinforce Borozdin and 
Tutchokov on the further wing. While this move was in progress, the 
struggle for the flèches rose to a new climax as Davout, supported by Ney 
and General Friant, sought time and again to regain control of the area. 
During this struggle several generals were killed, Davout himself was 
wounded, and Rapp received his twenty-second battle injury. 


The scale of the struggle grew in intensity as Napoleon moved up Mont- 
brun’s cavalry to reinforce the [HIrd Corps and Nansouty and Latour- 
Maubourg to sustain Davout. Even these reinforcements proved inadequate. 
The gallant Montbrun was killed, and before long Junot’s VIIIth Corps was 
also on its way from reserve to support the Ist Corps whose right flank was 
being severely irritated by Russian marksmen firing from the northern edge 
of the Utitsa wood. Thus, as early as 8:30 a.m., Napoleon’s reserve was 
already reduced to only the Imperial Guard, and the French had precious 
little to show for their efforts. A short while later and Eugène’s first assault 
on the Great Redoubt was also reeling downhill in red ruin.“ Away on the 
French right, Poniatowski, after capturing an important hill to the east of 
Utitsa, was again repulsed with heavy loss, and Napoleon was forced to 
send forward part of the Young Guard to stabilize the situation. The battle 
of attrition had begun in earnest. 


It was time for a new all-out effort against the center of the Russian line. 
Shortly after 10:00 


am. a powerful number of men were hurled forward against the 
Semionovskaya positions. Three corps of infantry (Ist, Hrd and VIIIth), 
two more of cavalry, the whole supported by the massed fire of 250 guns, 
swept forward in a single attack. The French artillery caused fearful havoc 
among the Russians, but very soon 300 of Bagration’s guns were replying 
in full earnest, the French losses mounted horrifyingly. “A formidable array 
of guns spat forth death in every direction,” recalled Caulaincourt. “The 
Russian infantry made fresh efforts to regain their lost ground. The Great 
Redoubt belched out a veritable hell on our center.”“ The tightly packed 
French columns presented a marvelous target for the Russian gunners; in 
earlier years the Grande Armée had deployed from column into line before 
going into the final attack, but the inferior quality of the rank and file and 
the broken nature of the ground made this maneuver impossible in 1812. 
Marshal Ney was wounded four times during this period, but the Russians 
for their part lost Marshal Bagration, commander of the Second Army. 
News of this disaster so disheartened the men of Borozdin and Baggavout 
that they gave up the struggle and temporarily abandoned their positions to 
the weary but jubilant Frenchmen. 


It seemed that victory was in sight; the French horsemen swept forward 
hoping to convert the Russian retreat into a rout, but the stolidly courageous 
soldiers of the Steppes refused to be panicked. They drew back in good 
order and eventually halted behind a ravine near the Psarevo plateau; no 
attacks could dislodge them from this new position. Time and again the 
fierce charges of Murat’s cavalry broke vainly against the Russian squares, 
and their line held. Very soon a situation of stalemate developed in the area, 
and Murat, Davout and Ney sent several appeals to Napoleon requesting the 
services of the Old Guard for a final, clinching effort. The Emperor, 
however, thought otherwise, and repeatedly refused their requests. Indeed, 
Napoleon was not showing himself to the best advantage on this battlefield. 
His staff were shocked to find him listless and apathetic, and he made no 
attempt throughout the day to go forward and see for himself. Instead, he 
mooned around in his Schivardino command post, listening to reports and 
ceaselessly demanding the rechecking of the news he received. Ill-health 
and a growing weariness were taking their toll with a vengeance. Several 
years earlier he had asserted: “We have only a certain time for war.” 


The Battle of Borodino, September 7, 1812 


By midday, the Russian position had been forced into a concave shape, but 
Napoleon’s reluctance to commit the Guard afforded Kutusov with just 
enough time to reinforce the most threatened sector of his line. In actual 
fact it is misleading to speak of Kutusov as if he was in active control of the 
Russian operations throughout the battle. For much of the time he took 
scant interest in what was taking place and showed remarkably little 
initiative. He left almost all decisions to his army commanders, and merely 
signified his general approval or dissent to their proposals as they were put 
before him. Nevertheless, for convenience, it is easier to attribute Russian 
moves to the commander in chief. Now, to increase the resistance of 
Doctorov and Raevski, Kutusov moved up Tolstoi’s [Vth Corps from the 
right. At the same time Uvarov’s cavalry corps was brought over the lower 
reaches of the Kalatsha and launched as a diversion against the scanty 
French garrison of Borodino and the thin cavalry screen beyond. This attack 
by 5,000 Russian horsemen, supported by strong bodies of Cossacks, routed 
General Delzons’s cavalry and he lost no time in sending an appeal for help 
to the Emperor’s Headquarters. 


This disturbing news reached Napoleon at the very moment he was 
planning a new attack against the Russian line. He immediately dropped the 
scheme and ordered Eugène to recross the Kalatsha with one division and 
some cavalry to stabilize the situation. It did not take the Viceroy long to 


send Uvarov about his business, but the unexpectedness of this onslaught 
convinced Napoleon of the need to retain what was left of the Guard in 
reserve as a safeguard against any further scares of this nature. Uvarov had 
at least won his compatriots some valuable time, for almost an hour had 
passed before Eugène was able to re-form his men at the foot of the hillside 
leading to the Great Redoubt, ready for a new assault. 


The grand attack on the Great Redoubt was prepared with care and 
deliberation. No fewer than 400 French guns were brought to bear on the 
Russian strongpoint. Under cover of a devastating bombardment, Prince 
Eugène was to launch a frontal assault with three divisions while the 
Second Cavalry Corps (now commanded by General Caulaincourt, the 
Master of the Horse’s brother) smashed its way through the Russian line 
immediately to the south of the Redoubt in an attempt to get into the 
enemy’s rear and enter the position from the back, where there were no 
embrasures or emplacements. About two o’clock in the afternoon, both 
attacks were launched with the greatest dash and competence, although 
casualties were again horrific. The French cavalry duly made their 
penetration and swept into the Redoubt as planned; at the head of the Sth 
Cuirassier Regiment, Caulaincourt swept over the rear of the Russian 
defenses to meet his death, but by this time Eugène’s exhausted infantry 
were pouring through the earthen embrasures from the western side and the 
four Russian regiments garrisoning the Redoubt were killed to a man. By 
three o’clock, the Great Redoubt had at last passed into French hands, and a 
large breach accordingly appeared in the Russian battle-line. Almost all 
Kutusov’s reserves were already committed to the battle, and his troops 
were tiring fast. Once again it seemed that the “moment of truth” had 
arrived and that Napoleon’s great victory was in the offing. 


Eugène lost no time in gathering every available horseman, including 
Grouchy’s corps brought up from the rear, and immediately flung them 
forward, hoping to enlarge the gap and exploit the breakthrough to the 
uttermost. At the very moment of apparent French success, however, 
General Barclay de Tolly managed to forestall Eugene by counterattacking 
with two complete corps of Russian cavalry. In terms of quality and fitness 
the Russian horses were far superior to the lean and overexercised French 
mounts, and as a result Eugène’s triumphant advance was checked only 500 


yards to the east of the Great Redoubt. In vain did Eugène call for the 
assistance of the Guard; Napoleon remained adamant. “I will not demolish 
my Guard,” he stated. It is important to note, however, that on this occasion 
he was supported by both Murat and Berthier in his decision. “Finally they 
too urged him not to engage the only corps in the whole army which 
remained intact and ought to be kept so for future occasions,” recorded 
the invaluable Caulaincourt. The opportunity was, therefore, allowed to 
pass, and the Russian infantry were given time to complete their withdrawal 
to new positions behind the protective screen of their cavalry. 


There was still plenty of fight left in Kutusov. Sensing that the energy of the 
French attack was fast dissipating, he ordered General Doctorov to prepare 
an attack toward Semionovskaya, and sent up part of the fresh Vth Corps 
under the Grand Duke Constantine to his aid. The preparations for this 
counteroffensive were noticed by Davout, who was only too well aware of 
the threat it posed given the present exhausted condition of the French 
troops. Once again an urgent appeal for the Guard was sent to Napoleon, 
but his answer never varied. However, he did agree to order forward 80 
guns from his artillery reserve to strengthen the French line against the 
impending storm, and this aid proved effective enough. The fire of these 
guns proved sufficient to halt the Russians in their tracks, and Tolstoi 
himself, and many more senior officers, were among the wounded. 
Consequently, the French remained in possession of their hardwon gains. 


This long and gory day still held one more episode before the battle was 
broken off by almost mutual consent of the combatants. Prince Poniatowski 
was ordered forward in one last attempt to pierce the Russian left. The fight 
was as bitter as ever, but by five in the evening the Vth Corps had at last 
gained undisputed control of the rounded eminence to the east of Utitsa. At 
this juncture the Russian left wing began to withdraw. This retreat was not 
dictated so much by military necessity in face of the Vth Corps’ attack as by 
a sensible desire on the part of the Russian command to make their left 
flank conform with the new line being held by the rest of their army. By six 
o’clock this movement had been completed, and although their new 
position was not so good as the original, there were few signs of Russian 
demoralization or apathy. As Bessières described it: “far from being in 
disorder, they had retreated to a second position, where they seemed to be 


preparing for a fresh attack.” The Moscow militia evidently made a good 
impression. 


But by this time neither side wished to renew the combat. The firing slowly 
died away on both sides, and the two exhausted hosts remained facing each 
other. Twelve hours of continuous fighting had gained the French barely a 
mile of ground. Murat, the indefatigable, made one last appeal to Napoleon 
for the use of the Guard cavalry about 10:00 


em. Some tough Russian generals were also in favor of renewing the struggle 
on the morrow, but Kutusov vetoed this proposal and ordered a careful 
withdrawal to begin shortly before dawn on September 8. The battle of 
Borodino was over. The French alone had fired 90,000 artillery rounds and 
perhaps two million infantry cartridges during the day. 


Although technically a victory, Borodino cannot be represented as the 
decisive battle so long desired by Napoleon. True, it finally opened the road 
to Moscow and made French occupation of the Kremlin practically a 
certainty, but the fact that Kutusov was able to withdraw 90,000 troops 
from the battlefield in good order meant that the military power of Russia 
was far from destroyed. Moreover, the casualties on both sides had been 
horrific. As might be expected, it is difficult to estimate these with accuracy, 
but the Grande Armée certainly lost no less than 30,000 killed and wounded 
(some authorities place the figure as high as 50,000), while the Russians 
suffered at least 44,000 casualties. Marshal Davout was among the French 
wounded and no less than 14 lieutenant-generals and 33 major-generals 
were dead or wounded. The French casualty lists also include the names of 
32 staff officers, 86 aides-de-camp, and 37 colonels of regiments. In all, 
almost 30 per cent of the contestants engaged had been hit. 


Although Napoleon typically tried to pass off the result as a notable 
achievement, he had good reason for bitter disappointment. He had 
prophesied victory to Caulaincourt before the battle joined: “We shall win 
the battle. The Russians will be crushed, but it will not be conclusive if I do 
not take prisoners.”*° In this latter respect, Borodino proved extremely 
barren. According to de Ségur, “From seven to eight hundred prisoners and 
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twenty broken cannon were all the trophies of this imperfect victory. 
Napoleon has himself paid tribute to the dogged bravery of his opponents, 
complaining that they let themselves be killed like automatons, preferring 
death to capture. Apart from providing a relatively open road to Moscow, 
therefore, Borodino was an empty triumph for the French cause; above all, 
it did not bring peace. 


Much criticism has been leveled at Napoleon for his conduct of this famous 
battle. He is criticized for rejecting Davout’s suggested strategic turning 
movement, for refusing to commit his last reserves at the critical moment 
when total victory hung in the balance, for encouraging his subordinates to 
make crude and wasteful frontal attacks instead of concentrating sufficient 
force on the right, and for failing to make his presence felt at moments of 
crisis. There is considerable justice in most of these charges, but, of course, 
they do not tell the whole story. Napoleon’s basic plan of using virtually all 
his army against the southern half of Kutusov’s line, making the most of the 
overextended Russian position, which wasted (initially at least) a third of 
the Russian forces, was sound enough, even if the selected points of attack 
were ill-advised and broke his own principle of concentration. His reasons 
for rejecting Davout’s advice have already been mentioned, and were, on 
the whole, well considered. His refusal to commit the Old Guard was 
probably correct in the long-term view; he never forgot that 1,200 miles 
separated him from the French frontier and consequently was well-advised 
to retain his last major formation intact. Moreover, his ill health does much 
to explain, if not to excuse, his remarkable lack of energy throughout the 
day. As he had said years earlier, “Health is indispensable in war.” Illness 
made him both fretful and excessively cautious. 


Not unnaturally, the Russians also merit considerable criticism; indeed, in 
many respects they were fortunate to survive the battle. Most of the errors 
were, of course, the responsibility of their senior generals. The wasteful 
overextension of the main position and the failure to protect the open left 
flank have already been mentioned; the positioning of their reserves so 
close behind the firing line and their failure to support Uvarov’s local 
success on the right were equally unfortunate. Kutusov made as small a 
personal contribution to the general development of the battle as his famous 
opponent. What saved the Russian army was the dogged courage and 


endurance of its rank and file; their staunch and prolonged resistance in the 
center at the first crisis of the day enabled their generals to retrieve their 
dispositional errors and bring up reinforcements from the disengaged right 
wing. It is noteworthy that, unlike Napoleon, the Russians committed every 
available unit into action in due course. The Russian infantry clung to the 
breastworks of their hastily constructed positions to the last breath, and the 
small number of prisoners that fell into French hands is a further tribute to 
their sustained valor and morale. Russian brawn, if not Russian brain, had 
deprived the French of their decisive victory. 


Seventy-five miles and seven days later the leading elements of the French 
army entered the gates of Moscow. Their advance from Borodino can 
hardly be called a pursuit; a respectful follow-up would be a more accurate 
description. Several fierce rear-guard actions were fought, but Kutusov 
made no attempt to make a second stand. Early on September 14, the aged 
Russian soldier abandoned Russia’s religious capital and drew away to the 
southeast toward Kolumna. His rear-guard commander, Miloradovitch, 
thereupon made contact with General Sébastiani of the Second Cavalry 
Corps, and agreed to give up Moscow without a fight in return for the right 
of unhindered evacuation. In earlier years such an arrangement would never 
have been agreed to by Napoleon, but on this occasion the Emperor was 
only too grateful to gain possession of the Russian capital without further 
effort. His men were ragged, exhausted by heat and thirst, and riddled with 
disease, typhus and dysentery wreaking as much havoc in the ranks as 
Russian bullets. Only 100,000 men now remained in the ranks of the main 
army. 


Murat, suitably arrayed in his most gorgeous uniform, was one of the first 
Frenchmen to enter Moscow at midnight on the 14th. There were few 
spectators to admire his magnificence, however, for not only was the hour 
late but the governor had ordered most of the 300,000 inhabitants to leave 
the city. The following day Napoleon arrived with his suite and took up 
quarters in the Kremlin. 
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Napoleons opponents (1800-1815) 


Moscow was his, but the Tsar now come to terms? Napoleon was still 
hopeful. However, that very night, serious fires broke out in the city’s 
bazaar quarter. It seemed that the Russian will was still unbroken; perhaps 
the journey to Moscow had been in vain. 


Except for the formations of Davout and Murat, who continued some little way eastward after 
the retiring Russians. 


Compare Napoleon’s feelings about a similar error made during the opening stages of the siege 
of Toulon in 1793. See Part I, p. 23. 


This attack by General Morand’s division was repulsed by part of General Raevski’s command 
after a hard hand-to-hand struggle. 
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PRECARIOUS POSITION 


rvourmaisty Still conserves for me some remnant of your former feelings,” 
wrote Napoleon to Alexander on September 20, “You will take this letter in 
good part.”! 

This was hardly the language of a confident conqueror addressing a 
vanquished enemy; it was almost the tone of a suppliant asking a favor. The 
Emperor, in fact, was reporting the devastation of Moscow by fire, evincing 
the greatest anxiety to place the blame squarely on the heads of the Tsar’s 
servants lest the catastrophe should ruin the chances of a negotiated peace 
treaty. Napoleon’s strongest wish at this juncture was to see the war brought 
to a rapid conclusion even at the price of a compromise peace. He could not 
believe that the Tsar, after having learnt of his army being beaten at 
Borodino, his religious capital occupied by the enemy and subsequently 
burned by his own minions, would have any further hesitations on the 
matter; peace was the only logical outcome, or so it appeared to Napoleon’s 
rather warped sense of judgment. The King of Naples, at any rate, was 
convinced that all desire for further hostilities had left the Russian armies. 
From the cavalry reserve’s advanced positions to the east and south of 
Moscow, Murat was continually reporting friendly contacts with Cossack 
chieftains, and many evidences of fraternization could be seen at other 
points of the front. The French Emperor, in fact, was being deliberately 
lulled into a sense of false security, for Field-Marshal Kutusov was 
determined to gain invaluable time before the next phase of the campaign 
should open. The Court of St. Petersburg, moreover, remained ominously 
silent when Napoleon’s first tentative peace feelers were put forward in the 
second half of September. 


On October 5, therefore, an official Imperial delegation was sent off from 
Moscow to reopen direct negotiations with both Kutusov (for an immediate 
armistice) and the Tsar (for a permanent settlement). Kutusov received 
Napoleon’s representatives with every civility and deliberately encouraged 
the impression that the Russian soldiers wanted peace, but the wily field- 
marshal refused to permit Lauriston to proceed to St. Petersburg in person. 
Instead, he detained the envoy at Russian headquarters and sent on his 
letters to the Tsar by courier, together with another missive in which 
Kutusov strongly advised the Tsar to avoid negotiation at all costs. 
Alexander accepted this advice, and consequently the plenipotentiaries 
eventually returned to Napoleon emptyhanded. 


The Emperor would not believe that this was the Tsar’s true answer, and 
accordingly sent off a second delegation on October 14. Only after the 
failure of this embassy in its turn did Napoleon begin to realize that he had 
entirely misjudged the Tsar’s character. Yet he still chose to pretend that 
Alexander would see reason. It came as a distinct blow to his amour propre 
when the Tsar formally forbade his generals to receive any further 
communications from the French headquarters. As Caulaincourt incisively 
described Napoleon’s dilemma: “He could not admit to himself that 
Fortune, which had so often smiled upon him, had quite abandoned his 
cause just when he required miracles of her.”* Consequently he resorted to 
self-delusion, stifling his growing doubts in a wave of overoptimism, 
choosing to ignore the hard facts of his situation. “He prolonged his meals,” 
noted de Ségur, “which had hitherto been so simple and short. He seemed 
desirous of stifling thought by repletion. He would pass whole hours half 
reclined, as if torpid and awaiting, with a novel in his hand, the catastrophe 
of his terrible history.” At times it appeared to his loyal but exasperated 
staff that his mind was completely shut to reality. Warned that the men 
would need warm clothing to face the coming winter, he merely ordered 
that fleece-lined coats, thick boots and special capes should be issued, 
heedless of the representations of his officers who pointed out that there 
were no materials available for their manufacture. Advised that the artillery 
was desperately short of horses, he authorized the purchase of 20,000 
locally when there was not in fact a horse to be had for a hundred miles. 
Unreality appeared to be closing in on his mind and clouding his judgment. 


It might be supposed that the disaster that befell the city of Moscow 
between 15th and 17th of September would at least have convinced him of 
Russian determination to continue the struggle. Instead he chose to regard it 
as the work of cranks and released criminals. Militarily, the catastrophe was 
of little significance. True, the fire did lead to a temporary breakdown in 
French discipline; while the Emperor retired to the comparative safety of 
the Petrowskoie Palace outside the city, his men broke bounds and engaged 
in an orgy of looting which resulted in the wanton destruction of 
considerable quantities of food and other important material. In other 
respects, however, the fire was of little military importance. A quarter of the 
city survived the conflagration, including the Kremlin, and consequently 
there was plenty of shelter for Napoleon’s remaining 95,000 troops. The 
greater part of such supplies as Moscow contained (mostly luxury goods) 
also remained intact in the city’s cellars. The true significance of the 
incendiaries’ work lay in their motive rather than in what they actually 
achieved. Their desperate action, which had been ordered by the Civil 
Governor Count Rostopchin, and not Kutusov, was really symbolic of the 
atmosphere of vendetta and grim determination that was beginning to 
pervade all strata of Russian society from the Tsar to the moujiks. This 
implication, which was appreciated by many of the more observant French 
officers, remained beyond the Emperor’s willing comprehension. Moreover, 
from the French point of view, it was paradoxically a tragedy that the work 
of the incendiaries was incomplete. Had the whole of Moscow been 
reduced to a heap of ashes (as was Rostopchin’s intention), Napoleon would 
have been compelled to leave its vicinity. The fact that it remained 
inhabitable proved fatal to the Grande Armée, for the Emperor was 
encouraged to linger week after week in an exposed position, hoping that 
Alexander would come to his senses and seek a settlement; the continued 
occupation of what remained of Holy Moscow would form an important 
factor in his negotiating position, or so the Emperor thought. And so day 
after day of fine autumn weather was allowed to slip away while the 
Emperor pursued the chimera of a successful peace treaty with his onetime 
boon companion of Tilsit. 


Every day that passed was allowing the advantage of the strategical 
situation to move more decidedly in the Tsar’s favor. Kutusov appreciated 
this and did all in his power to protract Napoleon’s stay in Moscow, 


deliberately playing on his opponent’s desire for peace. The Tsar, meantime, 
subjected to heavy pressure by his advisers, remained intractably aloof. No 
idea of coming to terms with Napoleon now entered his thoughts. Not only 
was time playing into the hands of the Russians by bringing “General 
Winter” ever closer, but it was also permitting the size of their forces to be 
rapidly augmented. By October 4, the Russian generals could at last claim 
numerical superiority on almost every sector of the huge front. South of 
Moscow, Kutusov’s army numbered at least 110,000 men, while Napoleon 
commanded only 95,000; even if the VIIIth Corps, situated near Borodino, 
was added to this number, the Emperor could dispose of few more than 
100,000 men. On the extended flanks, the overall situation was even more 
favorable for the Tsar’s warriors. On the northern sector, General 
Wittgenstein (40,000) was facing Oudinot and St. Cyr (17,000) near 
Poltosk. On the extreme right, General Essen’s garrison at Riga (14,000) 
had recently been supplemented by the arrival of General Steinheil with 
10,000 men from the Army of Finland, while Marshal Macdonald was 
attempting to continue the siege of Riga and at the same time control some 
80 miles of the Dvina down to Dünaburg with only 25,000 men, and of 
these at least half the Prussian contingent were of increasingly dubious 
loyalty. On the southern flank, the army of Admiral Tshitshagov from the 
Danube had newly combined with Tormassov’s Third Army to create a joint 
force of 65,000 men, more than enough to outfight Schwarzenberg’s and 
Reynier’s 34,000. It was true that the 37,000 men of the French IXth Corps 
in the vicinity of Smolensk were presently unopposed by any regular 
Russian force, but the increasing number of raids by Cossacks and 
peasantry against isolated detachments along Napoleon’s long lines of 
communication made its presence there vital if even a tenuous link with 
Poland was to be maintained. Similarly, Marshal Augereau was holding 
some 26,000 conscripts at far-away Stettin and General Loison had a further 
10,000 near Konigsberg, but the worsening relations between France and 
Prussia made it impracticable for these troops to be moved up to the front. 
The remainder of the starving survivors of the once 600,000 strong Grande 
Armée were dead, lying in the inadequate hospitals, straggling hopelessly 
over the countryside, or strung out in numerous small detachments along 
the overextended communications. In other words, Napoleon had shot his 
bolt, and was left with a huge arrow-shaped salient to defend, extending 
over 360 miles wide at its broadest part and running for no less than 550 


miles into the seemingly fathomless depths of Russia to its apex at Moscow. 
The Russian armies on his flanks were in excellent positions for driving 
great salients into French-held territory, and might, in due course, isolate 
Napoleon’s main body from its bases. Small wonder, therefore, that the Tsar 
rebuffed Napoleon’s peace feelers and is reputed to have remarked, “This is 
the moment when my campaign begins.” 


Certain events should have demonstrated to Napoleon the peril and 
exposure of his position. He had hardly been settled in the Kremlin for a 
week when news arrived that a force of Russian cavalry and Cossacks had 
cut the main westbound road near Mojaisk on September 24. Now 
Napoleon was becoming increasingly anxious about the trend of events in 
the distant heart to his Empire, for “Paris and France were the object of all 
his thoughts, and couriers were constantly setting off with decrees dated 
from Moscow.“ He was consequently considerably annoyed when he 
learned of this interruption of his lifeline, and immediately ordered off a 
force of Chasseurs and Dragoons of the Guard to send the Russians about 
their business. But worse tidings were to follow; not only did these élite 
cavalrymen fail to execute their mission, but every man of them was 
captured by the Russians in a well-laid ambush. 


This news caused an unparalleled sensation in the ranks of the Moscow 
army; its effect on morale was out of all proportion to its true military 
importance. A further force under General St. Sulpice soon reopened the 
communications, but the memory of the original breakdown and the 
ensuing disaster to the Guard cavalry lingered in the minds of both officers 
and men and increased their growing impression of perilous isolation far 
from home; even the Emperor, with his head in the clouds, was unable to 
ignore either the incidents or their decidedly unpleasant implications. On 
October 3, the troops in the vicinity of Moscow were at last ordered to 
concentrate in preparation for a possible move, but 16 more days were to 
pass before this long-overdue decision was implemented after the failure of 
the attempts at negotiation already recounted. 


A further reason why Napoleon lingered so long at Moscow was the 
difficulty he experienced in making up his mind concerning the best course 
of action. He had never envisaged the need for any moves beyond Moscow, 


so convinced had he been that the Tsar would admit defeat before the 
French came even within sight of the golden domes of the Kremlin. 
However, with the Tsar rejecting all overtures and the position of the French 
army becoming daily more precarious, strategically and logistically, it was 
time for a full reconsideration of the future strategy. 


Six possibilities were open to Napoleon. First, he might choose to hold his 
ground and winter in the vicinity of Moscow, converting it into a vast 
encampment. Staff experts reported that this was possible logistically; the 
salvaged resources of the Russian capital might just suffice to feed the men 
for six more months. However, there were grave disadvantages inherent in 
this scheme. For one thing, Moscow was too far from Paris for convenience 
or safety; for another it was barely militarily defensible. To halt at all would 
be an admission of defeat, and the Russians would indubitably use the 
winter months to grow stronger and might well launch a large-scale 
counteroffensive under climatic conditions which would work solely to 
their advantage; memories of the Eylau campaign died hard—and Napoleon 
had little wish for a repetition of the horrors and difficulties of 1806-07 if 
they could possibly be avoided. Moreover, the formations holding the 
extended flanks would by no means be so well provided for as their 
comrades in the vicinity of Moscow. Real starvation and bitter cold could 
thus well destroy the greater part of the French army before spring brought 
some relief. Secondly, Napoleon might retire from Moscow with the greater 
part of his men and head for the fertile and unravaged areas around Kiev. 
The major objections to this course were as follows. Such a southward 
move would remove his army from the Russian seats of power, and this 
would in all probability make the Tsar more intractable than ever; secondly, 
his columns would have to fight their way past Kutusov’s large army in the 
Kaluga area, and this could involve further heavy losses in men and 
equipment. Next, if neither of these courses of action appeared advisable, 
Napoleon could consider a local withdrawal to Smolensk, sweeping 
southwest from Moscow through the unspoiled countryside around Yelna. 
However, once again, a march along this route would probably involve a 
costly brush with Kutusov. Fourthly, in the hope of still achieving final 
victory in 1812, the French might drive northward toward the Tsar’s 
administrative capital of St. Petersburg. Against this possibility had to be 
weighed the late season of the year, the weariness and reduced numbers of 


the French forces, and the poor available maps of the intervening terrain. 
Fifthly, Napoleon might try a general concentration to the northwest around 
Velikye-Luki, hoping thereby to counteract the growing strategic 
consumption of his forces by shortening his communications and at the 
same time continue to pose a threat to St. Petersburg. Such a move, 
however, would only lead to even greater supply problems, and the 
Russians might not take the danger seriously in view of the unfavorable 
season. Lastly, the French could attempt to retrace their steps to Smolensk 
along their original route through Borodino and Viasma, and thereafter 
continue the retreat toward Poland if the situation made this advisable. Such 
a course of action would be tantamount to admitting complete failure in 
addition to being extremely hazardous, for the army would be traversing 
countryside already laid waste earlier in the year. Nor was the Emperor 
cheered by the estimate of Matthieu Dumas, chief commissary of the 
Grande Armée, that it would take the army at least fifty days to reach the 
Niemen. 


As every course presented great potential difficulties and disadvantages, 
there is small wonder that Napoleon hesitated to make a firm decision, and 
preferred to pin his hopes on a last-minute change of heart by the Tsar. 
Doubtless he drew encouragement from the knowledge that the French 
army had been in tight spots before and yet survived to win victory. 
However, Napoleon slowly came to accept the fact that the Tsar would not 
come to terms, knowing as he did the weaknesses of the French position 
and the impossibility of a further effective French offensive that year. To 
advance was to die; to stay put was to rot; the only course open was to 
retreat, in the hope of saving the greater part of the army. After the failure of 
his second mission to the Tsar (it returned to Moscow on October 17), the 
Emperor at last made up his mind. The Grande Armée would retire and 
make for the well-provisioned depots of Smolensk by the southern route, 
crushing Kutusov at Kaluga on its way west if this proved necessary. On the 
18th, the corps commanders were ordered to be ready to leave Moscow on 
the 20th. The days of lingering uncertainty were over. Napoleon accepted 
that Alexander had called his bluff. 


Then, as often occurs in war, the unexpected happened. The same day that 
Napoleon decided to retreat, Kutusov took it into his head to advance and 


attack the nearest formations of Murat’s somnolescent cavalry reserve. The 
King of Naples had never anticipated that the “friendly” Russians to his 
front would break the unofficial armistice, and so he and his lieutenants 
were taken completely by surprise. General Sebastiani, now commanding 
the Second Corps of the reserve cavalry, who “spent his days in slippers, 
reading Italian poetry,” according to one critic, bore the brunt of the attack 
near Vinkovo and received a sharp defeat at the hands of Denisov’s cavalry, 
losing six guns. Meanwhile, Baggavout’s infantry advanced to attack 
Murat’s center, separated by some two miles from Sebastiani. Kutusov 
evidently hoped to encircle the King of Naples’ entire command. “The 
enemy infantry then set out to seize a defile in the King of Naples’ rear,” 
Napoleon wrote to his Foreign Minister, Maret. “The King [Murat] 
however, fell on this infantry at the head of his carabineers and cuirassiers, 
and scattered them.”° By the end of the 18th, Murat had successfully fought 
his way out of danger, falling back to Voronovo, but the day’s events had 
been a decided scare. With a little more drive and the commitment of his 
reserves, Kutusov might have pulled off a considerable victory; under the 
circumstances, however, the Russians made no attempt to follow up their 
limited success, but contented themselves with concentrating in the vicinity 
of Tarutino where a fortified camp was being prepared. 


News of the day’s fighting galvanized Napoleon into activity. Believing that 
10,000 fresh cavalry had recently joined Kutusov from Wallachia, he felt 
that not a moment was to be lost in getting his army onto the road. He was 
also determined to avenge Murat’s defeat and to make it clear that the 
army’s impending retreat was not caused by Kutusov’s minor success. 
Accordingly, he brought forward the movement order by twenty-four hours, 
and early on the morning of the 19th Napoleon and his staff passed through 
the gates of Moscow after a stay of thirty-five days, at the head of 95,000 
men, 500 cannon, and, according to Marbot, as many as 40,000 wagons and 
other conveyances (even wheelbarrows) piled high with loot, supplies, large 
numbers of wounded and camp followers. “A few Russian girls, voluntary 
captives, also followed,” recorded de Ségur. “It looked like a caravan, a 
wandering nation, or rather one of those armies of antiquity returning with 
slaves and spoil after a great devastation.””? 


Napoleon went to considerable pains to conceal the fact that he was 
retreating from both his own men and the enemy. To disguise his full 
intention from Kutusov, the Emperor sent off negotiators with new offers of 
an armistice. For the information of his own men, he announced that he was 
marching to attack Kutusov’s left flank and thus reopen the French 
offensive. Napoleon knew this information would eventually reach the 
Russian commander, and he hoped that it might induce him to draw off his 
men to the east, thereby leaving open the good road to Smolensk through 
Kaluga. The French main body accordingly set off from Moscow down the 
old Kaluga road through Desna, then swung west through Troitskoye to 
reach the new road, heading for Maloyaroslavets. At this place there was an 
important road junction which would afford Napoleon with the choice of 
two routes leading toward Smolensk (1.e., via Medyn or Kaluga). To cover 
these initial moves, Mortier was ordered to remain in Moscow until the 
23rd, guarding the rear. On that date he was to blow up the Kremlin and 
make for Vereya, where he would serve as the link between the westbound 
main army and Junot’s VIIth Corps, presently at Mojaisk on the Borodino 
road. At the same time as the initial movement of the main army, Ney’s 
Ird Corps was to advance to the River Motsha to serve as a screen and 
thereafter assume the duties of rear guard. 


The retreat began on the 120th day of the campaign. At first everything 
went reasonably well, although the rate of movement was seriously 
hampered by the impedimenta, and the army took five days to cover the 
first sixty miles. After two days of heavy rain, the weather turned fine, but 
the nights were already cold. There were, at first, few signs of Russian 
activity. Kutusov was aware of Napoleon’s move the day it started, his 
vastly superior cavalry bringing him plenty of intelligence; but the Russian 
general appeared to be in the grip of complete lethargy. As we have seen no 
effort was made to follow up after Vinkovo; now, on the 19th, no immediate 
attempt was made to block Napoleon’s road. Only on the 22nd did 
Doctorov’s corps leave Tarutino, marching to shadow Napoleon’s main 
column and then slipping ahead in an attempt to seize the important road 
junction of Maloyaroslavets before Eugène’s IVth Corps (at the head of 
Napoleon’s main column) could occupy it. Kutusov eventually bestirred the 
rest of his army and made in leisurely fashion for the vicinity of Afonassova 


and Gontsharavo some twenty-five five miles north of Kaluga to support his 
lieutenant. He arrived there in force about 1:00 


pm. On the 24th. 


Meanwhile, a fair-sized action had developed for control of the bridge 
crossing the River Lusha immediately to the north of Maloyaroslavets. On 
the evening of the 23rd, General Delzons, commanding the 13th Infantry 
Division of Eugéne’s corps, found the town unoccupied except for a swarm 
of Cossacks, which he soon drove off. He reported back to the Emperor that 
the town was safely secured, but then most unwisely proceeded to withdraw 
all but two battalions of his command to the banks of the river. During the 
night, Doctorov arrived in force with great stealth, surprised the outposts, 
and drove the forward battalions out of the town and then the entire division 
back over the bridge. Doctorov at once began to fortify the position, and 
several batteries of artillery were brought onto the neighboring ridges to 
command the approaches to the vital bridge. 


As soon as it was light on the 24th, a desperate battle began. Eugène’s first 
attempts to send Delzons back over the river were thwarted by the fire of 
the enfilading Russian guns, and it was only after the French corps’ artillery 
had been brought into action that the 13th Division succeeded in regaining 
the south bank. After a spirited bayonet charge, the town again passed into 
French hands, but only temporarily. The town changed hands several times 
during the morning hours as each contestant brought up fresh troops in turn. 
At one moment, Doctorov’s tired troops were almost overwhelmed, but 
then General Raevski’s corps, forming the advance guard of Kutusov’s 
approaching host, made a timely appearance in support. This reinforcement 
compelled Eugene to send in his last division (General Pino), but this 
reserve again tipped the scale in the French favor, the Russians deciding to 
abandon the town shortly after midday. They only drew back, however, to 
the nearby ridges, and their guns continued to sweep both the bridge over 
the Lusha and the roads leading out of the town. 


By one o’clock Napoleon and the greater part of the Grande Armée were 
lined up along the river’s northern bank, but the Emperor decided not to 


order any large-scale crossing in view of the well-sited Russian batteries, 
which would have wrought grave casualties at the bottleneck formed by the 
bridge. Later in the afternoon Doctorov retired toward Kutusov’s main 
body, taking his guns with him, but Napoleon contented himself with 
passing some artillery onto the south bank. Thinking that Kutusov might 
attack at very short notice, the Emperor concluded that it was still too 
dangerous to cross the river in force, and so the battle petered out into an 
affair of skirmishers. The French claimed a victory, but it was dearly bought 
at a cost of seven generals and 4,000 Italians killed and wounded. It was 
not, however, in any sense a decisive success, and the Grande Armée spent 
the rest of the day licking its wounds. 


Early the next day (the 25th), the Emperor carried out a personal 
reconnaissance of the south bank. This proved quite an exciting occasion. 
Sergeant Bourgogne of the Imperial Guard was an eyewitness of an incident 
which almost resulted in Napoleon being taken prisoner. As he rode forward 
with his staff, escorted by the usual two squadrons of Chasseurs of the 
Guard, a formation of Cossacks suddenly appeared from a nearby wood and 
charged straight for him. General Rapp and the escort only just succeeded 
in driving the enemy off, and one Cossack fought his way to within twenty 
yards of the Emperor. Bourgogne was a member of a Guard formation 
rushed up to the rescue. “As we came onto the plain, we saw the Emperor 
almost in the midst of the Cossacks, surrounded by generals and staff 
officers. One of the latter was wounded through a singular mischance. At 
the instant when the cavalry entered the plain, several officers were forced 
to draw their sabers to protect themselves and the Emperor, who was in 
their midst and might have been taken. One of the staff officers, however, 
after killing a Cossack and wounding several more, lost his hat, and then 
dropped his saber. Finding himself weaponless, he rushed at a Cossack and 
snatched away his lance and began to defend himself with it. At that very 
moment he was spotted by a Horse Grenadier of the Guard, who, mistaking 
him for a Cossack, because of his green cloak and lance, rode him down 
and passed his saber through his body.” We learn from Marbot, however, 
that the unfortunate staff officer survived his wound and in due course 
regained France in safety—which is more than can be said for a great many 
more who participated in this skirmish. 


Whether this disturbing though trivial affair influenced the Emperor’s 
decision, we do not know,” but after holding a discordant council of war 
with his senior officers, he ordered the planned march toward Kaluga to be 
discontinued forthwith. Instead, the Grande Armée was to retrace its steps 
to Oshigovo and then march for Mojaisk—thus returning to the route used 
to reach Moscow a month before. 


Some commentators believe that this momentous decision represents the 
critical turning point in Napoleon’s career. His original plan of driving off 
Kutusov and then heading for Kaluga and Smolensk was undoubtedly the 
best he could have pursued under the circumstances, but to abandon the 
movement so precipitately resulted in throwing away every advantage 
earned during the preceding six days. At the very least he might have opted 
for the alternative route through Medyn which lay invitingly open before 
him; but to revert to the original axis of advance, surrendering all initiative, 
was to court disaster. Not only did the decision remove all pressure from 
Kutusov and throw away the hardwon fruits of Maloyaroslavets, it also 
wasted a precious week of comparatively fine weather. In the opinion of 
General Wilson, an English observer of the campaign: “Napoleon’s star no 
longer guided his course, for after the [Russian] rear guard had retired, had 
any, even the smallest reconnaissance, advanced to the brow of the hill over 
the ravine—had the slightest demonstration of a continued offensive 
movement been made—Napoleon would have obtained a free passage for 
his army on the Kaluga or Medinj roads, through a fertile and rich country 
to the Dnieper; for Kutusov, resolved on falling back behind the Oka, had 
actually issued the orders ‘to retire there in case of the enemy’s approach to 
his new position”? Thus, after winning a small tactical advantage, 
Napoleon in effect conceded a huge strategical victory to Kutusov who had 
no wish to fight a further action. 


The Emperor’s powers of discernment and intuition were far from their 
peak at this time. After a slow and cautious approach, he had won an 
indecisive battle, only thereafter to select the worst possible route for his 
army’s further march when a better lay open before him. A combination of 
this uncustomary slowness, irresolution and excessive caution, was 
dooming his army to gradual extinction as surely as a major defeat in the 
field. 


From this day on, Napoleon habitually carried a bag containing a lethal poison on a string 


around his neck. The prospect of captivity continually haunted him. 


72 
COLLAPSE OF AN ARMY 


The harsh realities of defeat gradually began to be experienced. The 
cohesion of the Grande Armée slowly began to crack under the 
unaccustomed strain. Food supplies became shorter; more men threw away 
their arms and swelled the multitude of stragglers which hung around the 
heels of the rear guard. The column—which eventually stretched for almost 
fifty miles—painfully made its way through Borovsk and Vereya to 
Mojaisk. Then the veterans underwent the unpleasant experience of 
recrossing the field of Borodino. “The ground, ploughed up by 
cannonballs,” related Marbot, “was covered with the debris of helmets, 
cuirasses, wheels, weapons, rags of uniforms—and 30,000 corpses half 
eaten by wolves! The Emperor’s troops passed rapidly by, casting 
shuddering glances at this immense tomb.”!? 


The march went on, passing through Gzhatsk, and October 31 saw the 
Emperor and the Guard reach Viasma, the first real staging point on the 
westward withdrawal. Here Napoleon lingered throughout November I, 
trying to assess the overall position facing the various parts of his army. He 
found little to cheer him in the couriers’ bags. On the far-away southern 
flank, Schwarzenberg appeared to be withdrawing toward the River Bug, a 
maneuver better suited for the defense of Warsaw than for the protection of 
the flank of the unfortunate Grande Armée. Admiral Tshitshagov was 
reported between Brest-Litovsk and Slonim, apparently well placed to 
move across Napoleon’s path. The news from the northern flank was, if 
anything, still worse. Wittgenstein’s command, currently near Tshashnik1, 
was evidently proving more than a match for both the IInd and IXth Corps, 
and was drawing ever closer to Napoleon’s proposed route over the crucial 
Berezina crossings. Victor’s corps had originally been intended to serve as a 
general reserve for both flank forces, but by late October it was fully 
committed in support of St. Cyr. Thus only the garrison of Smolensk was 
available to assist Napoleon and the main body in the event of an 


emergency, but there were hopes that a fresh division of reinforcements 
commanded by Baraguey d’Hilliers would reach Smolensk from Poland in 
time to meet the Grande Armée. However, the broad arrowhead of the 
original French strategical penetration into Russia was rapidly shrinking 
into a narrow central corridor beset by enemy forces from three sides. 


Napoleon’s extended column was already under perpetual pressure from the 
Cossacks and Kutusov’s advance guard, commanded by General 
Miloradovitch. Not surprisingly, therefore, Napoleon decided to press on 
without delay for Smolensk, hoping that the Grande Armée would still be 
able to find shelter for the winter in its vicinity, or at worst, a little further 
westward around Vitebsk and Orsha. The well-stocked magazines of 
Smolensk should also alleviate the growing starvation of his men. “It did 
not take long for hunger to attack the French army,” noted Captain Roeder 
in his diary. “The regiments began to dissolve and collapse, horses perished 
in thousands, and every day there were burned quantities of baggage and 
munitions wagons which had no teams to draw them. All the common 
people in the provinces of Moscow and Kaluga were under arms to avenge 
the atrocities they had suffered. Confined to the great road, the whole army 
was now living almost entirely off horseflesh.”!! 


By the evening of November 2, Napoleon had reached Slavkovo. In his 
wake the long column straggled onward through Viasma, but all at once 
there was fighting toward the rear as the Russians tried to divide the French 
army into three parts. On November 3 Miloradovitch suddenly attacked the 
rear guard, currently provided by the Ist Corps, near the town of 
Fiodoroivskoy, with a force of 20,000 cavalry well supported with infantry. 
In no time Davout’s command was cut off from the rest of the column and 
surrounded on all sides. The situation remained serious until Eugène, 
moving some little way ahead of the Prince of Eckmühl, divined the Ist 
Corps’ peril and sent back two divisions of the [Vth Corps to its aid. This 
intervention enabled Davout to run the gauntlet of the Russian forces, albeit 
with very heavy loss, and rejoin his colleague the Viceroy. 


All was not yet over, however. For a time it appeared that both formations 
might be destroyed piecemeal, but then more assistance arrived in the guise 
of General Razout’s division of Ney’s corps, sent back from Viasma. The 


Ird Corps had been left at this city by Napoleon with orders to take over 
the duties of rear guard from Davout after the main army had cleared its 
gates. “Write to the Duke of Elchingen,” Napoleon instructed Berthier on 
the 3rd, “that as soon as he has assumed command of the rear guard he is to 
make the army file along as fast as possible, for we are wasting what is left 
of the good weather without marching.”!* However, during the same day 
Ney, too, had undergone attack from part of Kutusov’s main force, 
operating from near Dubrovno to the southeast of Viasma. This rather 
halfhearted attempt by the Russians to drive another wedge between 
Napoleon (VIIth Corps, the Guard) and the rest of his army was driven off 
with considerable loss, leaving Ney free to succor his colleagues further 
east. 


Thanks to his exertions, by nightfall the French column was again united, 
with the Ird Corps at its designated station in the rear. The ferocity of the 
day’s fighting, however, left a lasting mark on the Ist Corps. Formerly the 
best-disciplined and smartest formation in the army after the Guard, it now 
rapidly deteriorated into a rabble without cohesion or organization. The 
condition of Eugène’s command was little better, but the Ird Corps, under 
the command of the famous Marshal Ney, was about to enter the most 
glorious chapter of its fighting history. As for the Russians, they were 
clearly becoming bolder. In fact Napoleon’s position was already becoming 
critical before the completion of the first stage of the retreat. However, the 
Emperor still clung to the illusion that all would yet be well. He claimed 
that the condition of the Russian forces was even worse than that of his own 
army; he jocularly compared the continuing fair weather to happier autumns 
spent at Fontainebleau and accused those who tried to warn him of the 
coming frosts of alarmism. He still claimed that he expected the Tsar to 
come to terms any day. 


By this time there were as many as 30,000 stragglers at the end of the 
column, hampering the operations of the rear guard as it continually turned 
to drive off the implacable pursuers. Very soon there were only a handful of 
mounted cavalry left in the whole Grande Armée, and the few vehicles that 
remained on the move were packed with sick and wounded. Many of these 
unfortunates fell from their uncertain perches to perish beneath the hooves 
and wheels of the crawling convoys, but no man lifted a hand to save them, 


or even drag them out of the way. It was now a case of the survival of the 
fittest, and every man for himself. The weary miles slipped away slowly but 
the head of the column at last began to approach Smolensk, the promised 
haven. 


Then the first flurries of snow fell on November 3, and within a week the 
frosts became severe. The suffering of the men rose proportionately as the 
weather worsened. “I must not conceal from Your Highness that three days 
of suffering have so dispirited the men that at this moment I believe them 
incapable of making any serious effort,” wrote Eugene to Berthier on 
November 8 from the River Vop. “Numbers of them have died of hunger or 
cold, and many more in their despair have allowed themselves to be 
captured by the enemy.” 13 

The Emperor’s seemingly unshaken composure now began to desert him, 
although he was at great pains to disguise his growing anxiety from all but 
his closest associates. One immediate cause for alarm was the arrival of 
dispatches from Paris on the 6th reporting the abortive Malet conspiracy. It 
appeared that General Malet, a patient at a mental institution, after escaping 
from supervision on October 22, had made an attempt to seize power in the 
hope of restoring a republican form of government. Announcing that the 
Emperor had perished in Russia, the lunatic induced several colonels of the 
Paris garrison to turn out their men at dead of night and then proceeded to 
arrest the minister of police and several other key individuals. His bluff was 
called when the military commandant of Paris demanded to see proof of 
Malet’s assertions and was promptly shot dead on the spot. Little by little 
order was restored and the conspirators rounded up as the government 
began to stir from its state of stunned amazement. The whole incident was 
over in twelve hours and was clearly the work of a madman, but a 
disturbing number of influential men had allowed themselves—temporarily 
at least—to be taken in by the affair and no one seemed to have rallied as a 
matter of course to the young King of Rome. Even the prefect of the Seine 
had carried out Malet’s behests. Napoleon’s long absence was clearly 
weakening his authority at the very heart of the Empire, and even more 
significant was the fact that this commotion took place before any tidings of 
the retreat from Moscow had reached Paris. It would appear that his dynasty 
was not as firmly established as he had previously cared to believe. 


The Emperor also awoke to the peril posed by the progress being made by 
Wittgenstein’s and Tshitshagov’s forces on the flanks of his proposed line of 
retreat. Should these two parts of the Russian army succeed in linking up in 
the vicinity of Minsk or the Berezina, Napoleon would find his 
communications blocked by at least 70,000 men. At all costs, therefore, this 
junction must be forestalled or averted. Writing to Marshal Victor 
(commanding the IXth and IInd Corps) on November 7, Berthier outlined 
his Imperial master’s wishes. “His Majesty orders you to reunite your six 
divisions and to attack the foe [Wittgenstein] without delay, pushing him 
back to the Dvina; you must retake Polotsk. This movement is most 
important. Within a few days your rear areas may be overwhelmed by 
Cossacks; tomorrow the Emperor’s army will be at Smolensk, extremely 
fatigued after a march of 120 leagues without a halt. Take the offensive— 
the safety of the whole army depends on you; every day’s delay can mean a 
calamity. The army’s cavalry is on foot because the cold has killed all the 
horses. March at once—it is the order of the Emperor and of sheer 
necessity.” 14 

On November 9, the Emperor reached Smolensk only to find fresh 
disappointments. The sorely needed food stores were found to be severely 
depleted, this being the work of the flood of retiring administrative units 
preceding the main army. Although measures were taken to conserve what 
was left, the troops—even the Guard—threw over the bonds of discipline 
and indulged in an orgy of looting and destruction. As a result, food 
supplies that might have been eked out to suffice the army’s needs for two 
weeks were dissipated in three days of wild excess and at the end of it the 
food shortage was as grave as ever. 


The 9th was also memorable for two other events. The first serious frost 
(twelve degrees) was experienced during the night—an omen of horrors to 
come—and found the army wholly unprepared. Only Caulaincourt—the 
Master of the Horse—had taken the precaution of having the Household’s 
horses shod for ice during the stay at Moscow. Even worse, news arrived 
that Baraguey d’Hilliers’s eagerly awaited division of reinforcements had 
been surprised during the morning by the Russians to the southwest of 
Smolensk. After seeing his leading brigade cut to pieces, the commanding 
general tamely agreed to surrender the remainder of his command. At one 


stroke, therefore, Napoleon found himself deprived of his only source of 
fresh soldiers. This disaster convinced him that it would be impossible to 
spend the winter in the Smolensk region as hitherto planned. The retreat 
would have to continue toward the next sets of depots at Vitebsk and Minsk. 


Between the 9th and the 13th, the remnants of the Grande Armée closed up 
around Smolensk. The force that left Moscow almost 100,000 strong now 
totaled little more than 41,500 effectives. The Guard accounted for 14,000 
of these, the dismounted cavalry for 5,000 more, but Davout was down to 
10,000 men and Eugene to half that number; additionally, the [Vth Corps 
had lost all its guns and transport. Weakest of all were the skeletons of the 
Vth and VIIth Corps, sharing 1,500 men between them, while Ney, bringing 
up the rear, had only 3,000 out of an original 11,000 around the colors. The 
former pride of Napoleon’s army already presented a pathetic sight. Little 
wonder that Napoleon placed great faith in the 25,000 comparatively fresh 
troops ([Xth and IInd Corps) commanded by Victor and Oudinot in the 
vicinity of Orsha, and relied upon them to attack Wittgenstein without delay 
and avert the possibility of his being joined by Kutusov near Vitebsk. 
However, the Emperor still chose to delude himself that the Russians were a 
spent force in greater distress than his own men; even more strangely, he 
appears to have remained under the impression that Kutusov was marching 
to the north of Smolensk when d’Hilliers’ unfortunate experience to the 
south of the city should have informed him of the truth. Moreover, he still 
spoke of spending the winter at Vitebsk. On the 12th, the head of the 
column set out from Smolensk, but it was not until the 17th that Ney’s rear 
guard, reinforced to a strength of 6,000 men, quitted the city. 


The Russians, meanwhile, seemed in little hurry to get to serious grips with 
their adversaries. A great deal of skirmishing and minor actions took place 
at various points along the column, but nothing really serious happened 
until the 17th. By that date Napoleon had been at Krasnoe for two days, 
waiting for his extended column to close up. He was not altogether satisfied 
with the situation, however, as is shown by the dispatch of two regiments of 
the Young Guard to aid Eugène’s IVth Corps, which was held up by 
Davidovitch at Nikulina for much of the 16th before finding a way round 
the block through Jomina. Indeed, his anxiety to ensure that the main road 
should remain open induced Napoleon to order an attack against Kutusov 


by the Guard on the morning of the 17th. At first he thought to entrust this 
operation to General Rapp, but then changed his mind and placed General 
Roguet of the Middle Guard in command. The operation was a complete 
success. The southbound French columns (16,000 strong) caught Kutusov 
completely unawares, so accustomed had he become to the idea of a passive 
French opponent. The Russian partisan leader, Davydov, fancifully recorded 
that “The Guard with Napoleon passed through our Cossacks like a 
hundred-gun ship through a fishing fleet,”!> and in no time the Russian 
commander in chief was ordering his 35,000 men to retreat south. The 
Russians subsequently tried to misrepresent the outcome of the action, 
claiming that “Bonaparte commanded in person and made the most 
vigorous exertions, but in vain; he was obliged to flee the field of battle.” 16 
But this was flagrant propaganda. It was Kutusov who had very much the 
worst of the encounter. 


This action—known as the Battle of Krasnoe—is of significance for two 
reasons. First, it reveals the degree of moral ascendancy retained by 
Napoleon: his very name could clearly still strike terror into the hearts of 
his opponents; secondly, it proved the correctness of the decision not to 
send in the Imperial Guard at the later stages of Borodino, for had this 
formation been severely mauled near the River Moskva, it is unlikely that it 
could have pulled off this notable coup some eight weeks later. 
Strategically, the French attack at Krasnoe proved fully effective. It ensured 
that the road to the west remained open, allowed the greater part of the 
army (less Ney) to rejoin the Emperor by the evening of the 17th, and made 
the enemy warier than ever. 


Napoleon, however, could not linger at Krasnoe to savor his success; 
cavalry reported that General Tormassov was already heading for Orsha and 
the Dnieper crossings, and the Emperor knew he must forestall him there. 
Consequently he ordered the retreat to recommence without delay, even 
though there was no sign or news of Marshal Ney. Faced with the choice of 
leaving his subordinate to fend for himself or facing almost certain disaster 
if Tormassov reached Orsha in force before him, Napoleon decided to 
abandon his rear guard in order to save the main body. So the march went 
on, and on the 19th the Emperor safely reached Orsha and found the bridges 
intact. But again he could not afford to pause; the previous day alarming 


news had arrived revealing that Minsk and the two million rations stored in 
its depots had fallen into enemy hands. This was an unanticipated blow; 
Napoleon had been relying on Schwarzenberg to keep this important 
replenishment point safe. Although the Emperor vented his wrath on his 
allies, accusing Austria of manifest treachery, the real reason for this 
disaster was General Sacken’s attack on Reynier carried out on the 15th. 
Schwarzenberg had heeded the VIIth Corps’ appeal for aid, and moved off 
southwest, thus leaving the door wide open for Tshitshagov to slip his main 
body between the French flank and center on the 16th and drive the 
hopelessly outnumbered French garrison at Minsk back toward Borisov. 


There was now once more a real danger that the Russians would succeed in 
blocking the Grande Armée escape route at the Berezina. “This is 
beginning to be very serious,” the Emperor admitted to Caulaincourt. 
Napoleon accordingly gave orders that the pace of the army’s retreat should 
be increased. This involved reducing the army’s “tail” of convoys by 
wholesale destruction of wagons and equipment. Whether by accident or 
design the army’s pontoon train shared this fate alongside the carts of booty, 
a fact that was to complicate events a few days hence. The army, 
considerably lightened, then set out from Orsha on the 20th, leaving the 
smoking ashes of the trains behind it. Messengers were meanwhile 
galloping hell for leather to General Dombrowski, ordering him to retain 
hold of the Borisov bridgehead over the Berezina at all costs; to Oudinot, 
ordering a counterattack at Borisov for the 24th; and also to Victor, ordering 
him to form a defensive flank to the north of the town and there hold off 
General Wittgenstein’s army. That very day, as it happened, Victor was in 
action at Tschaschniki, but the outcome was indecisive. 


By the evening of the 21st, Napoleon and the heads of his columns were at 
Kamienska, not far from Bobr, with the rear of his army (Eugene and 
Davout) still in the vicinity of Orsha. Then the whole army from the 
Emperor to the humblest private soldier heard an almost incredible piece of 
news which rallied both their spirits and confidence. The subject of this 
sensation was Marshal Ney, who suddenly materialized at Orsha late in the 
evening at the head of 900 survivors of his corps. Ever since the 17th the 
army had given up the IHIrd Corps as hopelessly lost, and this unexpected 
return from the grave greatly raised morale. According to de Ségur, 


Napoleon “leaped and shouted for joy, and exclaimed, ‘I have, then, saved 
my eagles! I would sooner have given three hundred millions from my 
treasury than lose such a man.’”!’ The Emperor immediately bestowed on 
the gallant Gascon the soubriquet of “bravest of the brave.” 


This honorable title was undoubtedly fully deserved, and it is fitting at this 
point to look back and see what had happened to the IlIrd Corps since its 
separation from the main army. An order, dated 14th November at 
Smolensk, had instructed Ney to continue his role of rear guard, and to 
demolish the city on the 17th prior to following the main army westward.!® 
On the 15th, however, Napoleon decided to hasten the speed of the retreat, 
but by some oversight this order was not transmitted to Ney, who 
accordingly held his ground until the date specified in his original 
instructions, whereas under the new circumstances he should have left 
Smolensk on the 16th. Thus a sizeable gap materialized between the Ird 
Corps and Davout’s command (the formation next ahead), and this appeared 
to doom Ney and his men to almost certain death, or at best capture. 
Nevertheless, he set out at the head of his 6,000 men, 12 guns and single 
cavalry squadron early on the 17th along the Krasnoe road. 


From the first, his journey was beset with difficulties; there had been 
considerable snowfalls since the 5th, and the roads behind Napoleon’s 
column were in terrible condition after the army’s passage. Furthermore, the 
rear guard, last into Smolensk, had received less than its fair share of what 
scanty rations had been available, and its movement was seriously 
hampered by the hordes of desperate stragglers and the continuous 
harassing raids of Cossack partisans. Its rate of advance was consequently 
not very great, and by the time the Ird Corps reached Krasnoe on the 18th, 
Miloradovitch had found time to place a vastly superior force across its 
path. The Russian general sent out an emissary to demand Ney’s 
capitulation, but neglected to order his guns to cease fire during the parley. 
Ney’s reply was typical: “A Marshal never surrenders; there is no parleying 
under an enemy’s fire; you are my prisoner.”!? All attempts to break 
through the Russian position proved unavailing, however, and toward dusk 
Ney drew off his men to the village of Danikova, north of the road, and 
there built a large number of bivouac fires. But his men were to have no rest 
because as soon as it was dark they were on their way northward, heading 


for Syrokorense on the Dnieper; while their enemies, lulled into a sense of 
false security by their massive superiority of force and the sight of the 
glowing campfires to their front, failed to notice the escape. The going was 
terribly hard—only one inaccurate map was available—but by the dawn on 
the 19th Ney was well on his way. Of course, the Russians discovered their 
mistake at daybreak, and Platov was soon on his way at the head of a 
multitude of Cossacks accompanied by several batteries of horse artillery to 
wipe out the impudent French column. Ney calmly formed his men into 
square and, musket in hand, continued his course. Shortly after midnight, 
the IIrd Corps reached Gusinoe on the riverbank, and next morning found a 
remnant of Ney’s men on the further side, but without their guns which they 
had been forced to abandon. Forty-five miles still separated them from 
Orsha, but throughout the 20th and the 21st, the march continued despite 
repeated Cossack attacks, all of which were repulsed by the gallant though 
rapidly dwindling band. Ney’s difficulties steadily increased, but a Polish 
officer got through to Eugène with an appeal for aid during the 20th, and 
the Viceroy was able to send out troops to cover the last stages of the Duke 
of Elchingen’s epic withdrawal. 


Such dauntless courage and stubborn resolution inspired the whole army; 
Ney’s almost miraculous escape appeared a happy augury for the trials 
ahead. Much abuse was aimed at Marshal Davout for the callous way in 
which he had apparently abandoned the IIIrd Corps to its fate on the 15th, 
but Napoleon should also be made to shoulder some responsibility for 
pressing on for Krasnoe without extricating his subordinate, although his 
decision was probably the most realistic course under the circumstances. 


However, the raising of the army’s spirits by this feat of arms rapidly 
evaporated when grave news came back from Borisov, reaching 
headquarters at Bobr on the 22nd. It appeared that General Dombrowski, 
after ten hours of gallant but hopeless resistance against three whole 
divisions of Tshitshagov’s army, had lost control of the vital bridgehead 
over the Berezina the previous day. This was devastating news, particularly 
as the Grande Armée was now deprived of its pontoon train. It appeared 
that the Russian jaws had shut tight behind them, and that Napoleon was 
hopelessly caught with an enemy-controlled river to this front, a large 
enemy army (Kutusov) moving in from the rear, and a third force 


(Wittgenstein) bearing down from the north. Such a critical situation called 
for further drastic measures. “The baggage trains will be reduced,” ran an 
Order of the Day dated Tolotchino, November 22. “All general officers or 
administrators who have several coaches will burn half of them and send 
the horses to the artillery park. The staff will see to it that this present order 
is executed.”2? The same day Napoleon’s state papers were destroyed. 
According to de Ségur, Napoleon had the eagles of all the corps brought to 
him and burned. He formed 1,800 dismounted cavalry of his Guard into two 
battalions, of whom only 1,150 could be armed with muskets or carbines.! 
Five hundred officers who still retained their horses were banded together 
into a Sacred Squadron, full generals serving as troop commanders. 


The prospect facing the Grande Armée was indeed extremely daunting. In 
this hour of dire emergency, however, Napoleon rose to the occasion and 
regained some of his former fire, so noticeably lacking over the previous 
months. “The Emperor rose superior to the mischances which had befallen 
him,” noted Caulaincourt. “These reverses, instead of disheartening him, 
brought out more than ever his characteristic energy; he showed what 
sublime courage and a brave army are capable of....”22 News of faraway 
successes against General Sacken won some days earlier by Schwarzenberg 
and Reynier helped to cheer him—as did tidings that Oudinot had come off 
decidedly best in a brush with part of Tshitshagov’s army on the plain of 
Loshnitsa (on the 23rd), which resulted in the capture of large quantities of 
Russian supplies besides 1,000 prisoners. This action also led to the French 
reoccupation of the township of Borisov itself, although the IInd Corps’ 
gallant attempts to regain the actual Berezina crossings proved abortive, and 
Tshitshagov was able to withdraw his discomfited legions to the western 
bank, destroying the bridges behind him. 


Thus Napoleon’s overall situation remained as grave as ever. The bridges 
were gone and the Berezina appeared impassable. Normally in late 
November this river is hard frozen, but in 1812 the onset of an unexpected 
thaw on the 20th had crushed all hopes of passing over the surface of the 
ice. Indeed, the consequent increase in the volume of water caused the river 
to burst its banks and thus constitute an even larger obstacle, while deep 
morasses of mud made all movement on either bank extremely difficult. 
Finally, Admiral Tshitshagov drew up his men in a strong if extended 


position, running from the village of Brilli opposite Studienka to the town 
of Usha way beyond Borisov. The possibility of a successful French 
crossing, therefore, seemed very remote. In some desperation, the Emperor 
sent out several reconnaissance parties to survey the Berezina below 
Borisov in the hope of finding an unguarded bridge or ford. Their reports 
were not encouraging; every passage appeared effectively blocked. 


As it transpired, however, good fortune had not entirely abandoned 
Napoleon and his starving multitude. The appearances of approaching 
disaster were stronger than the reality, for although the broad concepts of 
Russian strategy appeared to be on the point of successful realization, 
certain factors were steadily working in the Emperor’s favor. The Tsar had 
been pleased to approve the basic scheme of Russian operations on October 
23, but from the beginning the proposals had not earned the heartfelt 
approbation of the man most concerned with their execution—Field 
Marshal Kutusov. The plan put forward by the Tsar’s palace strategists 
envisaged the destruction of Napoleon in three clearly defined stages. First, 
the French flanking forces (Victor, Oudinot and Wrede to the north of the 
main road and Schwarzenberg to its south) were to be driven back onto 
Napoleon’s main line of retreat by Wittgenstein (30,000) and Tshitshagov 
(34,000) from their respective sides. Secondly, these two Russian armies 
were to unite in the vicinity of Borisov and the upper Berezina to cut 
Napoleon’s path, while Kutusov, at the head of the main army some 80,000 
strong, hastened up from the south and east to close the trap. Finally, the 
plan called for an all-out attack by all Russian forces with the object of 
completing the annihilation of the Grande Armee. 


Until the third week of November, everything appeared to be going ahead 
fairly well from the Russian point of view. It was true that Schwarzenberg 
had moved out of the trap by his unexpected march to aid Reynier, but this 
had also removed him out of supporting distance of Napoleon and greatly 
facilitated Tshitshagov’s capture of Minsk and subsequently of the Borisov 
bridges. Similarly, on the northern flank, Wrede’s force about Gloubokoie 
was still outside Wittgenstein’s net, but both Oudinot and Victor were 
generally conforming with the requirements of the Russian master plan. At 
the same time, Kutusov’s main army was cautiously making its way over 


the Dnieper in Napoleon’s rear. Thus almost 140,000 Russians were closing 
in on Napoleon’s depleted forces. 


These undeniable facts do not, however, reveal the whole story. In the first 
place, all three Russian armies were suffering almost as severely as the 
French from the varying weather conditions, and Kutusov’s supply position 
was hardly better than Napoleon’s. Indeed, it is estimated that Kutusov lost 
as many as 30,000 men through straggling and desertion before his men 
reached the vicinity of Berezina. Partly as a result of these adverse 
circumstances, and partly on account of the almost mystic aura of 
invincibility that still clung around the Emperor’s name, not one of the three 
Russian generals showed any overwhelming desire to try conclusions with 
Napoleon on a field of battle. There is considerable evidence that all three 
commanders dragged their heels in the days immediately preceding the 
battle of the Berezina, Kutusov most of all. The fighting reputation of the 
French army remained high, and the Russian forces still bore the scars of 
Maloyaroslavets, Viasma and Krasnoe to prove that the eagle’s beak and 
talons remained sharp even if its plumage was decidedly bedraggled. 
Furthermore, Kutusov entertained strong private doubts that Russia’s best 
interests would be served by the complete destruction of Napoleon’s forces. 
General Wilson, the British liaison officer attached to the Russian forces, 
reported one remark of the field marshal’s that supports this impression. “I 
am by no means sure that the total destruction of the Emperor Napoleon and 
his army would be such a benefit to the world; his succession would not fall 
to Russia or any other continental power, but to that which already 
commands the sea [England] whose domination would then be 
intolerable.”2> 

Thus Kutusov was preyed upon by theoretical as well as practical doubts 
concerning the Russian strategy, and his consequent caution and hesitation 
in implementing the final stages of Alexander’s plan were destined to play 
an important part in determining the outcome of operations on the Berezina. 
In his heart of hearts he would prefer to see Napoleon’s retreat continue all 
the way to Poland, a prey to the full horrors of the Russian winter, which 
would reduce French power as effectively as a major battle and would avoid 
the spilling of any large quantity of Russian blood. Kutusov had in any case 
no means of knowing accurately how many men Napoleon could still put 


into the field, the crowds of French and allied stragglers serving to confuse 
the assessments of his probing Cossack patrols. Consequently, he decided 
that discretion was the better part of valor, and bided his time until it was in 
effect too late to trap the French at the river line. 


73 
THE BEREZINA 


On November 23, Napoleon enjoyed a further stroke of good fortune which 
helped solve the problem of discovering a way over the Berezina. A certain 
Brigadier-General Corbineau, originally commanding the force of light 
cavalry belonging to the IInd Corps but more recently attached for 
operational purposes to Wrede’s command, guarding the approaches to 
Vilna, received orders to leave Gloubokoie and rejoin his parent unit. On 
his way eastward he narrowly avoided running into various parts of the 
Russian forces, but eventually found himself on the western banks of the 
Berezina. He soon discovered that the enemy were holding the Borisov 
bridges, but his men managed to round up a peasant who eventually showed 
the way to a ford opposite Studienka, some eight miles north of Borisov, 
where the water was only three and a half feet deep. Corbineau immediately 
crossed, and by the 24th had reported his interesting discovery to Marshal 
Oudinot, who lost no time in informing the Emperor. 


Napoleon, currently camping with headquarters near Loshnitza, was not 
slow in realizing the significance of the news. Up to the present he had been 
considering two possible courses of action. On leaving Orsha, he had first 
of all thought of forcing the line of the Berezina at Borisov and then 
pushing on toward Minsk in order to join with Schwarzenberg’s forces for a 
final effort. This plan, however, had been made impossible by Tshitshagov’s 
capture and subsequent destruction of the Borisov bridges. Moreover, all 
efforts to find an alternative crossing place further down the Berezina 
toward Bobruisk had proved unavailing. Secondly, for a time the Emperor 
considered the possibility of breaking away to the north, heading for 
Wrede’s positions and thence marching on Vilna, brushing off Wittgenstein 
on the way. But here again, the absence of good roads, the exhausted state 
of his men and the muddy nature of the countryside during the current thaw 
would have made such a move extremely hazardous and probably fatal if 
the least delay was experienced. Consequently, he far preferred the third 


possibility now presented by Corbineau’s timely discovery, and at once 
began to consider a plan for a crossing at Studienka, so much closer to both 
the army’s present front and distant Vilna. It was nevertheless a desperate 
and dangerous decision. 


There was no pretending that this would be an easy operation. In the first 
place, the army was almost completely deprived of bridging equipment 
thanks to the conflagration at Orsha, and secondly, Admiral Tshitshagov’s 
forces were presently positioned all along the river line from Brilli to Saba- 
chevitshi. The northernmost Russian contingents would have to be lured 
away from the Studienka area if the bridging attempt was to have any 
chance of success. Nevertheless, it was a military problem after Napoleon’s 
own heart, and he flung himself into the preparations with a vigor 
reminiscent of his greatest days. The detailed plan that evolved was as 
follows. 


First of all, a series of diversions were to be mounted at several points along 
the river, most particularly opposite Stachov, at Borisov and at Ucholodi 
further to the south; it was hoped that these would serve to distract the 
admiral’s attention from Studienka. Next, a small force of cavalry and light 
infantry, commanded by Corbineau, were to cross the ford on horseback or 
rafts and set up a covering position on the west bank opposite Studienka. At 
the same time, Generals Chasseloup and Eblé of the Engineers were to 
gather all available timber, pulling down the houses of Studienka if need be. 
As soon as it was dark, Eblé was to construct three bridges with all possible 
speed. Meanwhile, the corps of Marshals Victor and Davout would be 
charged with the duty of holding off Wittgenstein from Kostritsa and 
Kutusov’s advance guard from Bobr respectively, winning time for the 
remaining formations and equipment of the army, not to mention the horde 
of noncombatants, to make their way through Borisov to the vicinity of 
Studienka and the bridges. 


The Emperor was insistent that the bridges should be used day and night 
without cease. As soon as the first was completed, Oudinot’s corps was to 
pass over the river to form a protective flank against Tshitshagov in the 
vicinity of Stachov, quickly followed by Ney, who would take post on the 
left of the Ind Corps. The Guard and headquarters would then cross the 


bridges and form up as a reserve near the hamlet of Brilli; hard on their 
heels would come Eugène’s IVth Corps, heading for the northern flank 
toward Sembin in readiness to repulse any attempted intervention by 
Wittgenstein from that direction. Next, Davout would file through the 
intervals between Victor’s divisions. Finally, Victor, abandoning Borisov, 
would withdraw his rear guard into a narrow bridgehead about Studienka 
preparatory for the final evacuation. Last of all, General Eble would fire the 
bridges and the whole army would make its way through Sembin towards 
Vilna and safety. 


This was a comprehensive and well-considered plan, but much depended on 
the enemy reacting as anticipated. There was, however, one glaring 
omission in the Emperor’s orders. No specific provision was made for the 
evacuation of the thousands of hapless stragglers and noncombatants 
clinging round the skirts of the army; it was assumed that they would cross 
with as much of the remaining transport as possible in the intervals between 
the fighting corps. In the event, however, lack of detailed planning was to 
doom many thousands to unnecessary death and agony. 


Clearly speed was a primary consideration and no time was wasted in 
starting the preparations. A comparatively light frost on the night of the 
24th-25th conveniently served to harden the muddy banks of the Berezina, 
a factor that would assist the work of the sappers, and General Eblé set 
about marshaling his limited resources for his vital task. Fortunately he had 
managed to save “two field forges, two wagons of charcoal, six covered 
wagons of utensils and nails”? from the funeral pyre of his pontoon train at 
Orsha, and this foresight made his present task just feasible, although he 
eventually found that the army possessed sufficient resources to build only 
two of the proposed three bridges. As dusk gathered, his men set about 
pulling down the houses of Studienka, and began to construct the first 
trestles. 


Before the real bridging operation could safely commence, however, the 
enemy’s attention had to be distracted to some other sector. The various 
demonstrations were accordingly put in hand during the 25th. By far the 
most effective was that carried out near Uchlodi. Here a party of Oudinot’s 
cuirassiers, supported by infantry, a few guns and a vast crowd of refugees, 


descended onto the river bank and succeeded in making so much noise that 
they created the impression of frantic bridging preparations. Admiral 
Tshitshagov fell for the bait with a vengeance. In any case, he had already 
received a misleading dispatch from Kutusov warning him that Napoleon 
would very probably try to cross the Berezina near Bobruisk, and Oudinot’s 
activities served to confirm the impression that the main French effort 
would indeed be south of Borisov. Accordingly, heedless of the protests of 
many of his officers, the admiral ordered his army to draw off toward 
Sabashevitshi, abandoning the positions opposite Studienka and Borisov. 


French staff officers, anxiously scanning the further bank from the vicinity 
of Studienka, could hardly believe their eyes when they saw the Russians 
break camp and march off southward without so much as a glance over 
their shoulders. General Rapp rushed into Napoleon’s presence with the 
good news. “I have outwitted the Admiral!” the Emperor exulted. “He 
thinks I am at the point where I ordered the false attack—he is heading for 


Borisov!”2> 


The Crossing of the Beresina, 1812, as depicted by an unknown eyewitness 
of the scene. Note the type of vehicle employed by the French Army in the 
foreground. 
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The Crossing of the Berezina, November 25-29, 1812 


The lure had worked; the bait had been snapped up by the gullible Russians, 
and at once the French troops set to work. Corbineau’s assault force 
splashed or paddled its way through the bitterly cold water, and very soon 
his 400 men had driven off the last lingering Cossack patrols that 
represented Tshitshagov’s rear guard. A powerful battery of 44 guns was 
drawn up along the left bank to cover the bridging site, and a brief 
cannonade proved sufficient to silence the single pair of Russian cannon left 
in the vicinity. Then it was the turn of Eblé and his 400 sappers. All the 
night of the 25th-26th, they toiled with their trestles and planking, striving 
to bridge the hundred-yard gap separating the two banks of the Berezina. 
Numerous difficulties were encountered but perseverance and ingenuity 
overcame them all in turn. For hours at a time the engineers had to toil up to 
their necks in the icy waters, placing the 23 sets of trestles in position, but 
step by step the work went forward. Dawn on the 26th found Napoleon 
inspecting progress, and in the end he spent the greater part of the day 
encouraging the engineers. At one in the afternoon the first bridge was 
complete, and without delay the 11,000 men of Marshal Oudinot and 
General Dombrowski set out for the further side, accompanied by Dumerc’s 
cuirassier division and a couple of light guns. The work on the second 
larger bridge was redoubled, and shortly after three o’clock it, too, was 
ready for traffic. Immediately, the artillery of Oudinot and the Guard were 
sent over to the further side. 


General Eblé and his small body of engineers had accomplished their 
daunting task after twenty hours of ceaseless work, but even now they could 
not rest. Both bridges were inevitably flimsy structures owing to the dearth 
of proper materials, and the sappers had to be divided into teams to make 
repairs as the need arose. Before daybreak on the 27th, three temporary 
breaks occurred, but the devoted sappers tackled each in turn. No praise is 
too high for the performance of the French engineers on this occasion; their 
devotion to duty and selfless heroism (only forty of them were to survive 
the campaign and General Eblé himself would lie dead within a few weeks) 
were important factors in the salvation of the wreck of the Grande Armée. 
More than any other man, General Eblé was the true hero of the Berezina. 


Fortune continued to smile upon the Emperor’s endeavors. Oudinot’s 
command was soon in a strong position near Stachov, only six miles from 
Borisov, and there were still few signs to indicate that the admiral had 
recognized his mistake. Oudinot’s cavalry also succeeded in seizing several 
wooden bridges on the causeway leading to Zembin, beyond which lay the 
vital highway running from Minsk to Vilna. Had these crossings been 
destroyed or strongly garrisoned, Napoleon would have experienced great 
difficulty in moving away from the Berezina. Meanwhile, on the left bank 
of the river, General Wittgenstein proved extremely tardy in following up 
Victor’s phased withdrawal, and when at last he did bestir his troops they 
obligingly headed for Borisov and not for Studienka. For reasons we have 
already touched upon, Kutusov’s main body was still many miles distant, 
most of it no nearer than Kopiss on the Dnieper, and even the advance 
guard was at a considerable distance from Bobr. 


It is difficult to arrive at exact figures for Napoleon’s combat strength at this 
juncture, but some approximations can be suggested. When the Grande 
Armée left Orsha, its strength appears to have been in the neighborhood of 
25,000 combatants, no guns and 40,000 stragglers. Since then, Napoleon 
had been joined by Oudinot’s and Victor’s relatively fresh and numerous 
troops, resulting in a considerable increase in his battle power, and by 
November 27 there were probably 49,000 men still under arms. They were 
disposed as follows: the Guard—8,500; the Ist Corps—3,000; the IInd 
Corps— 11,000; the Ird Corps—3,000 (after reinforcement); the IVth 
Corps—2,000; the Vth Corps and VIIth Corps—yjoint total of 1,500; the 


IXth Corps—13,500; headquarters—2,500; mounted cavalry—5,500. The 
artillery is generally placed at between 250 and 300 guns, and there was 
certainly a large quantity of baggage still remaining with the army as the 
destruction of wagons at Orsha had been poorly enforced. Additionally, of 
course, there were also at least 40,000 stragglers. On the same date, the 
Russians probably controlled some 75,000 regular troops and Cossacks 
within striking distance of the Berezina. Kutusov was still too far away to 
make his presence felt. 


The main crossing continued during the morning and afternoon of the 27th. 
At one in the afternoon, Napoleon transferred headquarters to the west 
bank, followed by the Guard, which took up a position near Brilli. The 
crossing proceeded smoothly enough until 4:00 


em. When the artillery bridge broke down, three trestles collapsing. The 
orderly column at once turned into a hysterical mob, and there was a wild 
rush for the single operational bridge, resulting in many hundreds of deaths. 
Captain Roeder, very sick and weak, was narrowly saved from sharing this 
fate through the devotion of his sergeant major, who spotted him wavering 
in the press and proceeded to clear a way for him through the struggling 
mass of humanity by brute force. By evening, order had been restored and 
both bridges were back in service, but the approaches were inextricably 
blocked with piles of corpses and the wreckage of abandoned vehicles. 
General Eblé’s engineers had literally to hew a passage through this 
frightful obstacle to permit the passage of the IVth and Ist Corps during the 
evening. Once these troops were across, peace settled over the bridges. In 
vain General Eblé tried to persuade the nearest stragglers to take the 
opportunity of the lull to cross in safety. But hysteria had given way to 
complete apathy, and the noncombatants clustered thickly along the river 
bank, wretchedly huddled over such fires as they could kindle. 
Consequently the Emperor’s order that the bridges were to be in service day 
and night was ignored, and the vast crowd of suffering noncombatants let 
slip their golden opportunity of relative safety. Perhaps if the Emperor had 
shown more personal concern over the crossing, placing himself nearby to 
supervise the bridges, something might have been done. But his flash of 
energy had died away and from the 27th onward, he took little active part or 


even interest in the proceeding operation. A cruel frost gripped the entire 
army during the night, increasing the misery of everybody; toward dawn 
this was replaced by thick snow. 


On balance, however, the 27th had been a successful day. The greater part 
of the army was safely over the Berezina leaving only the IXth Corps on the 
further bank, and all attempts by the enemy to interfere in the operation had 
been successfully beaten off. Late on the 26th, Tshitshagov had at last 
realized his error and began to retrace his steps towards Borisov, and next 
morning he was able to attack Oudinot in force. All day a bitter struggle 
raged along the south flank, but Oudinot succeeded in stabilizing his line at 
the hamlet of Janivki after giving up considerable areas of ground. On the 
opposite bank of the river Wittgenstein managed to drive Victor back to a 
perimeter extending from Viesseldove to the outskirts of Borisov, but the 
cohesion of the IX Corps remained unimpaired and Napoleon was 
sufficiently satisfied to order the withdrawal of the Baden brigade of 
General Dandels’ division during the afternoon. There was still little sign of 
Kutusov, although since the 26th he had been lashing his troops forward at 
a rate of 21 miles a day, apparently after a belated change of heart, and his 
advance guard eventually reached Bobr. However, none of his troops were 
destined to take part in any stage of the battle of the Berezina. All things 
considered, Napoleon felt he had reason for self-congratulation about the 
day’s outcome. “Voila comment on passe un pont sous la barbe de 


enemi” he boasted to his attendants. 


Dawn on the 28th, the final full day of the operation, found a great deal of 
activity taking place on both sides of the river. On the eastern bank, the 
refugees flocked down to the bridges and renewed their clamor for passage. 
Then Wittgenstein launched a heavy attack against Victor’s rear guard 
shortly after eight o’clock, moving in from three sides. Soon the IXth Corps 
found itself in a difficult position. Victor had drawn his men along the ridge 
behind Studienka, one flank being on the river bank and the center behind a 
small brook, but his left flank was “in the air” and inviting envelopment. 
This was partly caused by an unanticipated shortage of troops, for one 
whole division was missing. This was the command of General 
Partonneaux, last seen the previous evening near Borisov, when he had 
received orders to abandon the town during the early hours of the 28th and 


fall back on Studienka. This movement had accordingly been commenced 
at three in the morning, but unfortunately the general selected the wrong 
road at an unmarked junction and marched his men straight into the midst 
of Wittgenstein’s army. Gradually the truth dawned, and Partonneaux halted 
his column and rode ahead with his staff to reconnoiter their true position, 
straight into the arms of a Russian cavalry force who promptly took them 
all captive. His bereaved division held its ground all night, ignorant of the 
fate of their general, but shortly after daybreak they found themselves 
surrounded on every side and with no option but to surrender. Thus 4,000 
well-disciplined infantry, 500 accompanying cavalry and four guns fell 
unnecessarily into Russian hands, and only 160 men succeeded in finding 
their way back to Victor’s lines. When Napoleon heard the news he was 
both furious and aggrieved. This unexpected disaster, the worst incident of 
the whole three-day operation from the French military standpoint, ruined 
his satisfaction in his overall achievement. 


However, it was evidently necessary to reinforce the Duke of Belluno’s left 
flank without delay for recriminations, and so Napoleon instructed the 
Baden brigade (withdrawn the previous afternoon) to recross to the further 
bank. This proved easier to order than to perform. The Badeners 
experienced the greatest difficulty in making headway against the frenzied 
human tide flowing in the opposite direction over the bridges, and although 
the infantry at length crossed over, it proved out of the question to transport 
their accompanying guns. This reinforcement, however, proved of the 
greatest assistance to Victor and helped him hold his ground for most of the 
rest of the day. Meanwhile, on the west bank, further heavy fighting was 
also being experienced as Tshitshagov again advanced in force against 
Oudinot’s thinning line. For a time it appeared that the IInd Corps would 
break under the pressure. So serious did the situation become that at one 
stage the Emperor ordered the Old Guard, his sacred reserve, to advance in 
Oudinot’s support. That gallant officer, however, succeeded in rallying his 
reeling line before the Guard could intervene, and then halted the enemy’s 
advance. At this juncture he was seriously wounded, but Marshal Ney was 
close at hand and at once took over the command. Dumerc’s cuirassiers 
then sealed the success of the action in one brilliant charge which caused 
some 2,000 Russian casualties and sent the whole Russian army staggering 
back to Stachov. This sharp lesson proved too much for the admiral, and he 


made no further attempt to renew the battle that day. The French cavalry 
had proved its continuing battle worthiness, and deserves to share the 
honors of the Berezina with the sappers. No general was ever better served 
by his officers and men than Napoleon at the Berezina, if we discount the 
apathetic stragglers. 


At midday, the focus of the drama shifted to the bridges linking the two 
banks of the Berezina. The Russians, after passing round the left flank of 
Victor’s stalwart rear guard, managed to bring some batteries into action 
against the crowds of refugees thronging the approaches to the bridges. A 
single salvo was enough to set off a repeat performance of the disgraceful 
scene of the previous afternoon. Panic swept through the crowd which 
packed itself into a solid mass 200 yards deep and three quarters of a mile 
wide, as every individual began to fight and claw his way through the press 
toward the bridges. Those still in carriages lashed their horses forward, 
heedless of the human bodies they crushed beneath the flailing hooves and 
wheels. Thousands were pushed off the bridges into the frozen waters to 
certain but comparatively merciful deaths. Worse was to follow. “In the 
midst of this horrible disorder,” records de Ségur, “the artillery bridge burst 
and broke down. The column, entangled in this narrow passage, in vain 
attempted to turn back. The crowds of men who came behind, unaware of 
the calamity, and not hearing the cries of those before them, pushed them on 
and threw them into the gulf, into which they were precipitated in their 
turn.”2° It was a scene worthy of the nether regions of Dante’s Inferno. 
There is no need to enlarge on the horrors witnessed in the succeeding 
hours as the desperate mob turned to the single remaining bridge and 
caused havoc once again. 


However, the Russian envelopment of Victor’s left proved short-lived, for 
the Emperor ordered up a massive battery onto the right bank of the river 
and poured a hail of enfilading fire into the flank of the Russian masses 
until they fell back. During this stage of the fighting, Fournier’s cavalry 
earned immortal fame in another successful charge on Victor’s left. And so 
when evening came on, the [Xth Corps was still in position covering the 
bridges. At nine o’clock, the order came for Victor to withdraw his men, 
and once again Eblé and his sappers had to carve a road for the tired 
soldiers through the flotsam and jetsam blocking the entrances to the 


bridges. It was not until one in the morning of the 29th that the last 
formations finished the crossing. Once again Eblé implored the apathetic 
mob of noncombatants to follow Marshal Victor over, but for a second time 
the hapless human beings preferred to stay huddled on the further bank 
through the hours of darkness in a state of abject and self-induced 
exhaustion. 


At dawn on the 29th, the very last rear guard of the IXth Corps made its 
way over the bridge, and all the combatant strength of the French army was 
safely on the western bank. Then General Eblé, after delaying the inevitable 
order in the hope that some of the human flotsam could make good their 
escape, instructed his men to fire the bridges at nine o’clock. In a trice the 
bridges were blocked with a screaming, writhing, fighting mass of 
humanity, at last aware of their peril when it was already too late. Some 
unfortunates perished in the flames. Then, with a hissing crash and a shower 
of sparks the bridges collapsed into the Berezina, taking with them their 
pitiful loads. The crossing of the Berezina was over; the river was blocked 
with frozen corpses for weeks to come. 


Napoleon was undoubtedly in a position to claim a strategic victory. 
Against all the odds, what was left of his army had been snatched from 
seemingly final catastrophe, and the road to Vilna lay open before it. 
However, the cost in terms of human lives will never be known with any 
accuracy. Probably between 20-30,000 French combatants became 
casualties during the three days of the operation; worst hit in this respect 
were the IInd and IXth Corps, which lost more than half of their effective 
strength in their important roles of protecting the bridgehead area. To the 
number of the slain in action must be added probably as many as 30,000 
noncombatants; not all these died during the crossing operation, but the 
large number that fell into Russian hands succumbed almost to a man of 
exposure and starvation during the following days. Huge quantities of booty 
fell into the hands of the Cossacks, but it is noteworthy that the French only 
abandoned 25 guns to the enemy. For their part, the Russians lost at least 
10,000 killed over the same period and many more wounded. 


Napoleon, however, had at least averted a repetition of the disaster of the 
Caudine Forks.“ As we have seen this success was very largely due to the 


inaction of his opponents and the devoted service of three of his 
subordinates. Eblé, the selfless bridge-builder; Oudinot, the selector of the 
crossing place and defender of the southern flank; and Victor, commander 
of the intrepid rear guard. 


Weighty criticisms can be launched at the commanders on both sides 
regarding their conduct of affairs. For Napoleon’s part, he can be censured 
for allowing his pontoon train to be burned at Orsha (even if this was a 
mistake) and yet not ensuring that a greater part of the private baggage was 
destroyed. He is also guilty of wasting several critical days in mid- 
November waiting for subordinates to send back reports on the 
practicability of bridging the Berezina at various points; in the old days 
Napoleon would have gone forward to see for himself. Above all, he can be 
blamed for not taking any real steps to safeguard his wounded and the other 
noncombatants, and for his failure to supervise personally the crossing 
operation once the bridges were complete. On the credit side, however, 
there is no denying that his plan for the overall operation provided a 
masterly display of his grasp of grand tactics; the vital considerations of 
surprise, rapid movement and offensive action were skilfully blended. 
Indeed, for a limited period there was a return of the spark and energy of 
former years. 


As for the Russians, it is hard to comprehend Kutusov’s lack of drive before 
November 26 in terms of anything else than a deliberate desire to allow 
Napoleon to escape over the Berezina. His confusing orders to his 
colleagues, especially Tshitshagov, were largely responsible for the loss of 
an apparently inevitable and complete success. As Clausewitz wrote soon 
after the Berezina, “Bonaparte had escaped with about 40,000 men, as if 
some higher power had decreed not to destroy him utterly on this occasion. 
He had been forced into a situation in which it appeared he must be lost. 
Had Admiral Tshitshagov only held onto his position at Sembin ... with 
10,000 men he could not have been forced out of it, and it was then too late 
for the French to retreat by any other road. In twenty-four hours, hunger, a 
more potent commander than even Napoleon, would have exercised its 
sway, and the French army must have been lost.”?? If any one Russian 
mistake can be singled out for special comment, it is their failure to hold or 
destroy the crucial causeway leading away from the Berezina toward 


Zembin. Such an oversight can only be described as gross negligence on the 
part of the responsible Russian commander. And the fact that the success or 
failure of the entire French operation depended on this single causeway 
demonstrates what a gamble Napoleon was undertaking. 


“This is how to pass over a bridge under the enemy’s nose (lit. beard).” 


In 321 


s.c. a Roman army was trapped in a defile by an Etruscan force and every man was compelled 
to surrender and pass under a yoke made of three spears lashed together to symbolize their 
disgrace. 


74 
BACK TO THE ELBE 


The history of the last stages of the Russian Campaign can be rapidly 
outlined. Little of transcendent military importance transpired, and the story 
is one of a rapid dwindling away of the survivors of the Berezina under the 
combined corrosive pressure of Russian Cossacks and Russian winter. Even 
before the outcome of the fighting on the 28th, Davout and Eugene were on 
their way westward through Zembin, followed before dawn the next day by 
the Emperor and the Guard, then Victor and Ney. Simultaneously, General 
Wrede abandoned Gloubokoie and fell back toward Dokchitsi with the 
intention of making a rendezvous with the Emperor to the east of Vilna, but 
his force of 11,000 men shrank almost as rapidly as the main body. On the 
30th, the IXth Corps, to cite one example, was down to 60 cavalry and 
3,300 infantry. At first the progress of the retreat was desperately slow, but 
force of events caused the survivors to hasten their steps. For, on the 29th, a 
Russian cavalry force under General Lanskoi succeeded in outdistancing 
the French column and attacked the town of Plechenitzi on their route. The 
Russians almost captured the wounded Marshal Oudinot, slowly making his 
way toward France; but that intrepid warrior, despite his wound, organized 
fifteen comrades and defended his house to such good effect that the enemy 
drew back from the town. Nevertheless, this incident served as a warning of 
what might befall the main army if it dallied overlong on the road. 


The next four days saw incessant rear guard actions as General Chaplitz’s 
Corps of Tshitshagov’s army moved up in pursuit while Wittgenstein’s 
forces moved parallel to Napoleon’s line of march. On December 2, there 
were apparently only 13,000 French troops still around the colors, and the 
army’s disorganization became complete as the weather steadily worsened. 
On December 3, headquarters reached Molodetchna, while at the rear of the 
column Marshal Victor very unwillingly relieved Ney of the arduous duties 
of rear guard commander. Several days earlier Ney’s original command had 
shrunk to a mere 100 men, and the Duke of Elchingen decided to send the 


Ird Corps’ carefully preserved eagles to the comparative safety of Imperial 
Headquarters. 


At Molodetchna Napoleon dictated what were to prove practically his last 
orders of the campaign. He also composed the lengthy “29th Bulletin of the 
Grand Army” and sent it off toward Paris for publication. This document 
was intended to break the news of the army’s disintegration and forestall 
any excessively alarmist private letters. Much of the true situation of the 
army was revealed, but the language was extremely guarded; as might have 
been expected Napoleon chose to blame the disaster on the weather, 
although this was a considerable distortion of the truth, as the really severe 
frosts were not encountered until after the Berezina, and the army had lost 
the greater number of its men in the weeks before the crossing. The bulletin 
ended with another curious sentence: “His Majesty’s health has never been 
better. 25 No doubt the main intention behind this declaration was to scotch 
any rumors to the contrary, such as had led to the notorious Malet plot the 
month before, but the knowledge that Napoleon’s health continued 
undisturbed must have offered scant consolation to the literally hundreds of 
thousands of widows and orphans who had suffered bereavement since June 
22, 1812. 


Early in the morning of the 5th, Napoleon reached Smorgoni. Here, at seven 
in the evening, he held his last conference with his marshals. Murat, 
Eugène, Berthier, Lefebvre, Bessières, Mortier, Ney and Davout were 
summoned to attend. The Emperor came straight to the point. He had 
decided that the time had come for him to leave the army and return to 
Paris. The Emperor gave out that he would be accompanied back to France 
by only Caulaincourt, Duroc, Lobau, his valet Rustam and a Polish 
interpreter, together with a small escort of Neapolitan cavalry. The convoy 
would consist of only three vehicles, a sleeping coach and two calèches. 
The Emperor would be traveling incognito, posing as Caulaincourt’s first 
secretary. The news of his departure was to be kept secret for several days, 
but then an Imperial decree was to be promulgated announcing the 
necessary change of command—‘“Article One: The King of Naples is 
nominated lieutenant-general and will command the Grande Armée in our 
absence.”??—and that the Emperor was heading for Warsaw. His aides were 
to follow from day to day in rota, carrying the latest tidings. 


The news was not entirely unexpected by the marshalate, but its impact was 
nevertheless something of a shock. Berthier in particular was disconsolate 
that he had not been selected to accompany his master westward, but one 
and all agreed that Napoleon was adopting the correct course. Some 
commentators have tried to represent the Emperor’s decision as the very 
depths of infamy, on a par with his desertion of the Army of Egypt thirteen 
years earlier. Most contemporaries, however, and the majority of later 
historians agree that it was a necessary and sensible step. In the first place, 
his continued presence with the Grande Armée could serve no useful 
purpose; he had seen his men over the last serious obstacle before the 
Niemen, and was reasonably confident that his subordinates could supervise 
the last stages of the retreat. Secondly, it was obvious that his presence at 
Paris with the minimum of delay was imperative if new armies were to be 
raised and public opinion rallied after news of the disaster. “In the existing 
state of affairs,” he said to Caulain-court, “I can only maintain my grip on 
Europe from the Tuileries.” There was also a real danger that his 
continental allies might decide to abandon his cause, and even intercept his 
return from Poland if he continued to linger. “My return in indispensable,” 
he confided to General Rapp. “I must watch Austria and counter Prussia.”>! 
And so, at ten in the evening of December 5, the Emperor bade his 
farewells and entered his coach. Five days later he was in Warsaw, after 
narrowly avoiding a brush with an enemy partisan band; December 14 
found him at Dresden, and on the evening of the 18th he arrived in Paris. 


Napoleon’s unexpected return caused a great sensation, and, as intended, 
did much to counter the growing atmosphere of defeatism that was 
spreading over the Empire’s capital. As Mile. Avrillon wrote, “The bad 
news received from the army set our courtiers seriously a-thinking ... for, as 
they reasoned, the unheard-of catastrophe of the Campaign of 1812 must 
produce strange fruits—bringing with them the fall of the conqueror; it was 
therefore right that everyone should take precautions, and secure himself a 
port in case of a storm.” Such was the prevailing atmosphere “when, lo! of 
a sudden and without any preparation, at the very moment when nobody 
would have been astonished at hearing of the Emperor’s death, a courier 
arrived to announce that His Majesty had just arrived at the Tuileries. Then 
every face cleared, as if a great victory had been obtained. Every courtier 


showed more earnestness, more devotion, more enthusiasm for Napoleon 
than ever.””?? 


If Napoleon’s decision to return to Paris was both militarily and politically 
justifiable, his choice of Murat to succeed him in command of the Grande 
Armée was less fortunate. Caulaincourt and other influential personages 
favored Prince Eugène, who was certainly more popular with the men than 
the King of Naples. The latter’s flamboyance and pride (although not his 
undoubted bravery) were more suited to the pursuit of a shattered foe rather 
than to the conduct of a painful retreat ahead of vengeful enemies. 
Moreover, after a shaky start, Eugene’s brilliant showing as a general during 
the campaign had confounded all the experts. Berthier, on the other hand, 
was all in favor of Murat’s nomination, and accordingly Napoleon made up 
his mind. It did not prove the best choice. Murat was too shattered by the 
preceding events and the miseries of the weather to make a good showing. 


Between Smorgoni and Vilna, 20,000 more men dropped away from the 
column. Really severe frosts were now being encountered; on December 5 
the thermometer recorded twenty degrees below zero; on the 8th, twenty- 
six. Between the 8th and the 10th the survivors straggled into Vilna, to find 
almost unheard of plenty; no less than four million rations of biscuit, almost 
as many of meat, and clothing and weapons in profusion awaited them. But 
this oasis proved of little avail; the ragged scarecrows rioted at the gates of 
the town, and many were crushed to death in the appalling press. Hundreds 
more swilled themselves into a state of coma on brandy and spirits, and 
then died of exposure in the frozen streets. And although Murat had been 
instructed by Napoleon to give his men at least eight days’ rest in the city, 
the King of Naples was so disturbed by the proximity of Cossack raiders 
that he ordered the evacuation of Vilna on the night of the 9th, abandoning 
the 20,000 wounded in the hospitals (the victims of the earlier stages of the 
campaign) to their fate. 


The march crawled forward; on the 10th much of the remaining transport, 
many guns and even the army’s treasury containing ten million francs were 
abandoned on the icy slopes of the hill of Ponarskaia which the ravaged 
horses could not negotiate. By this date, only 7,000 troops remained under 
arms. Kovno, reached on the Ith, was deemed indefensible, and the 20,000 


scarecrows who remained on their feet hurried through, seizing what little 
food they could carry with them from the well-stocked but virtually useless 
depots. Even the Guard was now down to 1,600 effectives; Ney controlled 
perhaps 2,000 men drawn from many units; the other formations had 
completely disappeared. Forty-two cannon were found at Kovno, but they 
too proved useless—there were no horses to draw them; every day gun after 
gun fell into the hands of the pursuing Russians. Thus at last the pathetic 
remnant of the former Grande Armée passed out of Russia, the last man 
over the bridge fittingly being the indomitable Marshal Ney, and limped 
away down the left bank of the Niemen towards Königsberg, which was 
reached later in December. For their part, the Russians halted at the political 
frontier; their total force had also shrunk to a mere 40,000 capable of 
operations by this time. 


The Campaign of 1812 was practically at an end, but the fortunes of the 
flanking forces of Napoleon’s army need mention. Marshal Macdonald 
received orders to retreat from the vicinity of Riga only on December 18, 
and the next day set out in two columns for Tilsit. The local Russian forces 
harassed this movement, and on the 25th, General Diebitch succeeded in 
isolating the second column, consisting of General Yorck, 17,000 Prussians 
and 60 guns. For five days negotiations went on while Russian and Prussian 
forces faced each other; then, on the 30th, Yorck agreed to the famous 
Convention of Tauroggen, whereby he and his men became neutrals. This 
was a very significant event, heralding the War of German Liberation which 
will form the subject of the next part of this book. Napoleon, of course, 
chose to regard Yorck’s desertion as the basest treachery, but there is little 
doubt that the Prussian general acted in the best long-term interests of his 
nation, and so Macdonald and the remnants of his corps wended their way 
without their Prussian comrades over the Polish frontier, reaching 
Konigsberg on January 3, 1813, where they joined up with part of the XIth 
Corps. 


On the opposite flank, General Schwarzenberg and the Austro-French 
forces abandoned the pursuit of the defeated Sacken on December 14 after 
chasing him as far as Slonim. Four days later they had regained Bialystock, 
and from there made their way practically unmolested onto Austrian 
territory while General Reynier moved with his command toward Saxony. 


A short time later, Schwarzenberg in his turn also concluded an armistice 
with the Russians. 


The Tsar’s generals resumed their advance on January 16. With 
rediscovered energy they drove toward Marienwerder, and proceeded to cut 
the French cantonments along the Vistula into two. Murat had no option but 
to order his men from their winter quarters for a further withdrawal toward 
Posen. However, the King of Naples had no intention of braving out the 
inclement season with the troops, and we soon find him handing over 
command to Eugène before heading for the sunshine of his Neapolitan 
kingdom. The Viceroy, acting on Napoleon’s orders, then executed a further 
withdrawal to the banks of the River Elbe, which were reached on March 6. 


To all intents and purposes the Russian Campaign came to an unmourned 
conclusion on that date. The limits of French hegemony had almost been 
returned to the boundaries of 1806; half a million men and six years of 
effort, achievement and sacrifice had been thrown away in the misfortunes 
of a single campaign. Worse was to follow; the approaching War of German 
Liberation would make further grave inroads into the French Empire. 
Napoleon’s star was now on the wane. 


75 
FAILURE OF A GIANT 


To conclude this study of 1812, it is necessary to summarize the main 
results of Napoleon’s great failure and draw appropriate conclusions 
concerning the reasons for it. The first result of the Russian Campaign was 
the irretrievable shattering of the legend of Napoleonic invincibility. Defeat 
in Russia, added to Britain’s unquestioned command of the seas and the 
progressive deterioration of the Peninsular War where the Emperor’s 
subordinates were soon vainly attempting to contain the new advance of 
Wellington’s army, did much to build a new confidence among the 
governments and peoples of the submerged powers of continental Europe. 
This was to lead to a new effort by Prussia and the other states of North 
Germany to throw off the conqueror’s yoke. In the course of a few months, 
Austria too would abandon the French alliance and throw in her lot with 
Russia and Prussia. Thus the immediate consequences of 1812 were the 
preparation of the War of German Liberation and the rapid diminution of 
the French sphere of influence in Europe. 


The disasters of 1812 also exercised a most detrimental influence on French 
military potential. Because of the magnitude of the losses sustained, 
Napoleon was to experience the greatest difficulty in reconstructing his 
armies to face the coming Russian and German challenge. The scale of his 
losses were formidable by any standards. No less than 655,000 troops 
crossed the Vistula during the summer months of 1812 (including second 
line forces and reinforcements), but this vast multitude was reduced to a 
mere 93,000 men by the new year of 1813. By far the greatest proportion of 
casualties was borne by the central army group, which in its heyday 
numbered 450,000 combatants; of this vast armament, only 25,000 
bedraggled survivors re-crossed the Niemen. The flanking forces were 
rather more fortunate; between them, Schwarzenberg and Macdonald, 
Augereau and Reynier brought 68,000 combatants out of Russia, but a 
considerable proportion of the XIth Corps had never stirred out of Prussia 


or Poland. In round figures, therefore, Napoleon lost 570,000 soldiers. Of 
these, perhaps 370,000 died on the battlefield, of illness or exposure. The 
remaining 200,000, including 48 generals and 3,000 other officers, fell into 
Russian hands, but at least half of these unfortunates subsequently perished. 
Besides manpower, the Emperor had also lost over 200,000 trained horses 
(cavalry, artillery and transport services included). In some ways this was 
even more significant than the loss of his men, for although Napoleon 
would prove capable of filling most of the gaps in his ranks by arming 
pensioners and schoolboys in 1813, he was never to be able to reconstitute 
his cavalry arm effectively. This deficiency was to be gravely felt during his 
remaining campaigns. Furthermore, of the 1,300 cannon taken into Russia, 
only 250 remained in French hands at the end of the campaign (most of 
them belonging to the flanking corps). The Russians captured 929 of the 
remainder according to their records; the rest must have been destroyed or 
lost in rivers and swamps. However, the resources of the Empire were to 
prove capable of replacing much of this loss of metal before the next 
campaign; it was to be experienced men, and above all horses that presented 
the main problems, and French military strength never recovered from the 
losses incurred in Russia. 


Russian losses over the same period were also far from light; it is estimated 
that at least 150,000 perished from all causes, and at least twice as many 
more must have been crippled by wounds or frostbite. An incalculable 
number of Russian civilians must also have suffered during the seven 
months of bitter fighting. However, by the end of the year, the Tsar’s forces 
enjoyed the great advantage of a strategical victory over Napoleon with 
which to boost their morale—the soil of Holy Russia was clear of the 
invader. The French forces and people had no such compensation. If it were 
possible, France’s allies had even less reason for comfort or complacency. 


The reasons for Napoleon’s cataclysm have often been analyzed and 
enumerated, and it may be useful to list the most important of them together 
with general remarks concerning his conduct of operations under the main 
headings of national policy, strategy and grand tactics. In this way it will be 
possible to build up a picture of French and Russian strengths and 
weaknesses which between them account for this tremendous reversal in 
Napoleon’s fortunes. 


From the very outset, the Emperor made grave errors of policy and suffered 
the consequences of several unfavorable diplomatic developments before 
even a single soldier placed foot on the Russian bank of the River Niemen. 
It can be argued that his cause was doomed from the moment the executive 
order was issued to invade Russian soil. If the threat posed by over half a 
million men massed along his frontiers was insufficient to persuade the Tsar 
to seek an accommodation, it was unlikely that Alexander would be brought 
to terms by battle or occupation of ground once war had been joined; for 
military reverses only seemed to steel Russian determination, while the 
huge extent of the Tsar’s possessions made effective conquest virtually 
impossible. However remote, Napoleon’s chances of ultimate success might 
have been on account of the very nature of the people and the land which he 
set out to overthrow, there were even more telling grand strategical reasons 
that doomed him to probable failure from the very outset. First, there was 
the mistake of trying to wage war on two widely separated fronts at one and 
the same time. Napoleon should have taken steps to bring the Peninsular 
War to some form of conclusion before undertaking his even greater 
Russian project; to try to mount and maintain two such massive campaigns 
at once proved the height of folly. Not only did the continuation of the 
Spanish war tie down 200,000 veteran French soldiers and place an 
impossible strain on French resources, it also forced the Emperor to bully 
unwilling allies into producing large contingents for the war with Russia. 
This, in itself, was a potent cause of weakness. The Prussian and Austrian 
courts bitterly resented Napoleon’s inflexible decision to involve them in a 
French war designed to enforce the economic sanctions of the Continental 
System which were as inconvenient to Berlin and Vienna as to St. 
Petersburg. Their cooperation, therefore, was at best unwilling, and this 
atmosphere of resentment and distrust inevitably percolated to the generals 
and even the rank and file. On a purely practical level, the multiplicity of 
languages and types of military equipment included in the Grande Armée of 
1812 made the maintenance of discipline, passing of orders and logistical 
support even more problematical. 


Nor was allied cooperation assisted by the fact that Austrian and Prussian 
forces were called to serve alongside Poles and Lithuanians. The Polish 
question formed another source of severe friction between Berlin, Vienna 
and Paris. In consequence, Napoleon fell between two stools. For the sake 


of allied solidarity, he dared not reconstitute the ancient Kingdom of Poland 
despite the entreaties of Poniatowski and other accredited Polish leaders; as 
a result he never received complete Polish or Lithuanian support, while 
Austrian and Prussian suspicions of his ultimate intentions remained as 
sharp as ever. Thus Napoleon’s alliances were riddled with inconsistencies 
and damaging, unsolved dilemmas; despite his army’s magnificent outward 
appearance in June 1812, the giant had feet of clay. 


If Napoleon’s diplomatic preparations for the campaign were weak, those of 
his rival the Tsar were unexpectedly successful. The Emperor could expect 
the development of an Anglo-Russian entente, but he considered that this 
would have little practical influence on the campaign apart from possible 
naval intervention in the Baltic. However, he never anticipated that the Tsar 
would prove able to make peace with his inveterate Turkish enemy, or 
invoke the assistance (or at least friendly neutrality) of an ex-Prince and 
Marshal of the Empire, Bernadotte of Sweden. These two Russian 
diplomatic coups had a decided bearing on the course of military events in 
1812. Not only were Napoleon’s calculations that large Russian forces 
would be tied down in Moldavia and Finland proved utterly erroneous, but 
large numbers of troops were abruptly made available for active operations 
against the French; both Admiral Tshitshagov and General Steinheil made 
notable contributions to the French defeat by mounting telling attacks on 
Napoleon’s overextended flanks. At the level of grand strategy, therefore, 
Napoleon was consistently outmaneuvered or hoodwinked by his 
opponents. 


It is on the strategical level, however, that we find most reasons for the 
French catastrophe of 1812. Without a doubt the greatest single reason for 
Napoleon’s defeat was the unsurmountable logistical problem. In the 
simplest terms, the task of feeding and equipping 600,000 troops in a 
hostile land proved too much for the administrative devices of the period. 
As we have seen in a previous chapter, the Emperor made unprecedented 
efforts to provide his forces with adequate logistical support for the Russian 
venture, but these proved hopelessly insufficient. In the first place, his staff 
made gross miscalculations regarding the traffic capacity of the atrocious 
Polish and Russian roads, and this meant that every convoy was weeks and 
even months late in reaching its specified destination. Similarly, the local 


grain and fodder resources of Russia were overestimated, and the speed at 
which the vast herds of cattle accompanying the army could move was 
incorrectly assessed. All these problems, present from the outset of 
operations, steadily grew in severity as the campaign progressed, and in the 
end the overstrained French transport services broke down completely. The 
depots were sited too far away to the rear, the Russian scorched-earth policy 
deprived the army of even rudimentary local supplies, and the mud roads 
could not take the necessary volume of traffic. The main weakness lay in 
the inadequate arrangements for supplying the forward units; it is of 
significance that the retreating relics of Napoleon’s army found huge 
quantities of supplies of every description at Smolensk, Vilna and Kovno, 
and that the Russians captured further well-supplied depots at Minsk and 
Vitebsk. It was not so much shortage of supplies, therefore, as the inability 
to move and distribute them to the forward areas that doomed the Grande 
Armée to virtual elimination. Napoleon’s well-known maxim that “an army 
marches on its stomach” was never better illustrated than during his own 
Russian campaign. 


The logistical problem underlies the second grave strategical error on the 
part of Napoleon which compromised his chances of success. His decision 
to press on from Smolensk to Moscow proved the proverbial “straw that 
broke the camel’s back” as far as his supply services were concerned; it also 
revealed the complete failure of his original plan of campaign. Before he set 
foot in Russia, Napoleon had no expectation of marching to Moscow. His 
avowed aim was to force the Tsar’s armies to accept major battle at the 
earliest possible moment, ideally in scattered detachments, if necessary 
united together. The rather unusual means to this end was to be an all-out 
French offensive from the very start; no geographical target was specifically 
laid down, nor was the enemy to be encouraged to make the first move—as 
Napoleon usually preferred. This he proved incapable of achieving. In the 
first three months of the campaign we have studied four successive attempts 
to trap the Russians into battle, but each failed in turn. Barclay de Tolly and 
Bagration successfully eluded the traps laid for them separately or 
collectively in the maneuvers of Vilna, Vitebsk, Drissa and Smolensk. 
These failures led Napoleon ever further into the depths of Russia, and 
when at length he reached Smolensk without finding his big battle he took 
his final gamble and decided to press on immediately for Moscow. All 


subsequent difficulties stemmed from this decision. The experts mostly 
agree that the French should have spent the winter of 1812-13 around 
Smolensk, building up their strength and supplies, preparatory to resuming 
the campaign the following spring. We have already studied the reasons that 
led Napoleon to press on regardless. During this further advance he 
certainly found his big battle, useless though it proved (owing to inadequate 
numbers of troops being available to harass and destroy Kutusov’s 
retreating columns), and also occupied his adversary’s religious capital, but 
these successes did nothing to win the campaign or end the war; they only 
made the probability of ultimate French defeat still stronger. Impatience and 
a refusal to accept the realities of the strategic position lured Napoleon and 
his army onward to their doom. 


As the Emperor hounded his army eastward by ever longer forced marches, 
destroying the cohesion of his exhausted cavalry and dislocating his 
administrative arrangements, a third strategic factor came noticeably into 
play, that of strategic consumption. Every mile that Napoleon advanced 
implied a further decrease in his battle power, until the point was reached 
on September 7 when he no longer had enough men in hand to win his 
decisive victory. As the lines of communication inexorably grew and the 
length of his protective flanks extended, more and more first-line troops had 
to be diverted to perform secondary roles—the protection of depots, staging 
posts, the mounting of road patrols and internal security guards, the 
provision of city garrisons and escorts for couriers and convoys. Increasing 
suspicion of Prussian intentions also deprived the army of the greater part 
of Augereau’s XIth Corps. This steady drain of manpower explains the 
relative failure experienced on the field of Borodino; the Russians received 
rude handling, but Napoleon did not possess the resources to convert 
victory into triumph. Once he had shot his bolt he found it impossible to 
retain the vast area of territory technically under his control. His resources 
were overextended, and thus hopelessly exposed to the danger of Russian 
counterattack. 


The decision to spend a full month in operational inactivity around Moscow 
is a further indictment of Napoleon’s strategy. Periods of frantic forward 
movement inevitably alternated with phases of deadening inactivity 
throughout the first half of the campaign. The lull at Vilna enabled Barclay 


and Bagration to make good their escape towards Smolensk; the pause at 
Moscow enabled the Tsar to rally his forces and await the approach of 
“General Winter.” If Napoleon really hoped that the Tsar might be inclined 
to make peace in September, he would have been better advised to mount 
some form of further operations against Kutusov to back up his proposed 
terms. Instead, his inaction revealed the real extent of his weakness, and 
wasted four vital weeks of good weather into the bargain. In any case, he 
was misguided in believing that possession of Moscow would, of itself, lead 
to peace. French occupation of Vienna in 1805 and 1809 had not per se 
induced the Austrian Emperor to come to terms, nor had the fall of Berlin in 
1806 brought the hapless Frederick William to his knees. Why then should 
Moscow in 1812, especially as the Tsar possessed a second capital of 
almost equal standing in St. Petersburg? 


The ultimate strategical error committed by Napoleon occurred a week after 
quitting Moscow. His decision to march south from the Russian capital 
towards the fertile and unspoiled areas of Kaluga province was sound 
enough, but this wise and well-considered move was summarily abandoned 
when the army ran into resistance at Malojaroslavets, even though the 
outcome of that action was a French success. It is very doubtful whether 
Kutusov, mindful of Borodino, would have accepted another major action 
in defense of Kaluga; according to General Wilson, he had already 
determined on retreat if Napoleon pushed on. However, a fit of over-caution 
also infected Napoleon, and he threw away his best opportunity of survival, 
and certainly of ultimate victory, by falling back along the ravaged northern 
route to Smolensk. From that moment the issue of the campaign was never 
in doubt. 


Another strategic factor that played a large part in this campaign was, of 
course, the Russian climate. This is the most often quoted reason for 
Napoleon’s catastrophe, and yet it is generally misinterpreted. It is true that 
Napoleon was guilty of failing to order sufficient preparations for meeting 
the changes in Russian weather, but it is erroneous to attribute his failure to 
the Russian winter to any large degree. Napoleon was already decisively 
beaten before the serious frosts began; they served only to increase the scale 
of his disaster; the cold was not in itself even a major contributory factor to 
his strategic defeat. Napoleon tried to explain away his losses by blaming 


the weather, but this was largely propaganda. “My army has had some 
losses,” he modestly admitted to the Senate on December 20, “but this was 
due to the premature rigors of the season.”*> From these words and the tone 
of the 29th Bulletin a celebrated historical myth has emerged. 


In point of fact, Napoleon’s army suffered as much damage from the heat of 
the Russian summer as from the rigors of the winter. Tens of thousands of 
cavalry and artillery horses died before Napoleon ever reached Moscow; 
tens of thousands of men dropped out of the ranks through sickness and 
heat exhaustion before the battle of Borodino was fought. The hot weather 
of July and August was as much to blame for Napoleon’s defeat as the 
frosts of November and December. Indeed, the conditions pertaining at the 
outset of the retreat were far more favorable than might have been hoped 
for. The first severe frosts were encountered only on November 12, and 
these gave way to an unseasonable thaw that proved even more 
embarrassing to the French as they approached the crucial Berezina 
crossing, producing muddy roads, impassable countryside and swollen 
waterways instead of firm going and frozen rivers. This fact explains the 
importance of Borisov’s bridges, and the reason for the apparently suicidal 
burning of the French pontoon train at Orsha (at a time when the hard frosts 
seemed established). “As it happened,” recorded Marbot, “the frost, which 
at this time of the year should have transformed the water of the Berezina 
into an easy road, had left them almost entirely fluid when we wanted to 
cross. Hardly were we over before a severe frost froze them to a point when 
they were solid enough to carry cannon. ”?4 Indeed, the real effects of winter 
were experienced only after December 4, when the temperature plunged 
many degrees below zero. Well before that date, the Grande Armée had 
been reduced to a shadow of its former self. However, it is true that the cold 
served to increase the scale of the disaster during the final stage of the 
retreat when the strategic outcome had already been long decided. 


It is also necessary to mention the record of the Russian forces to obtain a 
balanced view of the campaign. Although they deserve praise for dogged 
endurance and considerable skill in action, the Russian generals were really 
more fortunate than they deserved. Although there is no doubt that the 
Russian strategy of trading space for time was the most effective one 
possible for dealing with Napoleon and exhausting the impetus of his 


offensive, it is by no means certain whether this was the outcome of 
deliberate Russian policy or sheer military necessity. The fortification of the 
Dvina and the Dnieper river lines before the declaration of war would seem 
to indicate a more static strategic intention. Barclay and Bagration showed 
considerable skill in successfully uniting their armies at Smolensk without 
being forced to give battle, but their subsequent half-hearted attempt to 
launch a counter-offensive would seem to suggest that their retreat was the 
product of weakness rather than of design. Moreover, Kutusov’s decision to 
stand and fight before Moscow would seem to indicate divided counsels at 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, for this was not militarily a sound idea, 
whatever its political and national motivation, and the Russians were 
fortunate to escape with so large a proportion of their fighting strength from 
the battlefield. 


Thus it is difficult to detect a consistently applied strategy underlying 
Russian operations in the period up to the loss of Moscow. Thereafter a 
definite plan does emerge. It was clearly a matter of policy to keep 
Napoleon lingering near Moscow for as long as possible, and then 
implement a strategy to trap his army at a convenient river line when at last 
he began to retreat. The plan was sound, but its execution was faulty. 
Kutusov seems to have had no desire to try conclusions with Napoleon on 
the field of battle, and he appears to have deliberately set out to ruin the 
Tsar’s plan by failing to push Napoleon’s retiring columns to the uttermost. 
Similarly, his colleagues, Wittgenstein and Tshitshagov, do not come very 
well out of the events around the Berezina. It can be argued that Napoleon 
owed his defeat to a combination of his own miscalculations and the 
dogged strength of character displayed by Tsar Alexander in repeatedly 
refusing to entertain the idea of a settlement. The contribution of the 
Russian soldiery was only of secondary importance; the raids of Cossacks 
and partisan bands did more harm to the Emperor than all the endeavors of 
the regular field armies of Holy Russia. 


Any study of the campaign’s grand tactics will also reveal grave 
deficiencies on the French side. Napoleon is personally to blame for most of 
his subordinates’ errors that compromised his repeated attempts to secure 
victory. His system of command was gravely at fault. It was beyond the 
powers of any one man to control the movements of half a million men, and 


yet Napoleon was insistent that he should be the sole source of authority. 
His marshals were not allowed to think or act for themselves, and 
consequently when the exigencies of distance separated them from 
Napoleon’s all-controlling presence their showing was often far from 
impressive. As Caulaincourt related, “The staff foresaw nothing, but on the 
other hand, as the Emperor wanted to do everything himself and give every 
order, no one, not even the general staff, dared to assume the responsibility 
of giving the most trifling order.”°> Jerome accordingly failed to carry out 
his proposed role in the maneuver of Vilna; Macdonald, Oudinot, Victor and 
St. Cyr failed to coordinate effectively their efforts against Wittgenstein on 
the River Dvina, thereby missing several opportunities of annihilating the 
Russian right wing; Davout and Eugène hesitated when temporarily cut off 
on the retreat toward Vilna; and Schwarzenberg acted with complete 
disregard for the moves of the main army through lack of proper 
supervision. 


And yet, although the Emperor insisted on his own omnipotence, there are 
many signs that his physical and moral energy were no longer sufficient for 
the calls he placed upon them. He lingered for two weeks at Vilna instead of 
supervising the vital enveloping moves by his corps. En route for Smolensk, 
he wasted a crucial day holding a review to mark his birthday; he dallied for 
a month at Moscow instead of busying himself devising new methods of 
bringing pressure to bear on the Tsar. His record on the field of battle was 
often even less impressive. At Smolensk he retired to his quarters at 5:00 


em. before the outcome was settled, and thus was not at hand to force Junot to 
take his opportunity. At Borodino, he scoffed at Davout’s suggested 
encircling move, imposed his own idea of an unsubtle and wasteful frontal 
attack, and then spent the whole day in complete inactivity making little 
contribution to events apart from repeatedly refusing to send up the 
Imperial Guard. At Malojaroslavets, he was sufficiently disconcerted by a 
near-brush with a party of Cossacks to prevent his generals conducting a 
reconnaissance beyond the nearby ridge which would have revealed the 
road to Kaluga completely empty of Russians. These are evidences of a 
decline in his military powers, but conversely he must be awarded full 


credit for this conduct of the brilliant actions at Krasnoe and Berezina 
which were masterpieces of the military art. 


In the last analysis, Napoleon’s defeat can be explained in terms of two 
circumstances. First, a general decline in the quality of his generalship, 
shown first of all in a lack of energy which led to poor supervision of 
subordinates and repeated failure to intervene personally at the decisive 
point (as had ever been his practice in the years of his prime); this is also 
reflected in growing indulgence in wishful thinking concerning the military 
capabilities of his troops (which he persistently overestimated) and the 
character of the Tsar (whom he consistently underestimated). The second 
circumstance was the sheer size of the enterprise he attempted to undertake; 
it is doubtful whether any other soldier in history would have achieved a 
larger measure of success, both in the preparatory and the executive phases 
under the military conditions of 1812. But, in the words of the philosopher 
Montaigne, quoted by the American historian, Dodge: “Great and distant 
enterprises perish from the very magnitude of the preparations made to 
ensure their success.’°° The problems of space, time and distance proved 
too great for even one of the greatest military minds that has ever existed, 
but it was the failure of a giant surrounded by pygmies. 


PART FIFTEEN 


NAPOLEON’S ATTEMPTS TO HOLD GERMANY AND DESTROY 
THE ALLIES, CULMINATING IN THE HEAVY DEFEAT SUSTAINED 
AT THE BATTLE OF LEIPZIG 
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ue camaax Of 1813 proved to be one of the longest, most I expensive and 
ultimately decisive of all the struggles of the I Napoleonic Wars. Following 
the cataclysm of 1812, Napoleon was desperately attempting to regain the 
initiative and repair the damage sustained by both his armies and his 
reputation in the depths of Russia. For their part, the Russians—joined 
successively by the Swedes, Prussians and Austrians besides a number of 
German princelings—were determined to liberate Germany from the 
shackles of the French connection and to carry the theater of war to the very 
frontiers of France itself. With his Empire crumbling away in Central 
Europe, over 200,000 troops and several of his ablest subordinates tied 
down conducting a deteriorating struggle in Spain, his ports blockaded by 
the Royal Navy, his allies falling away—Napoleon was faced with one of 
the greatest challenges of his career. The true issue was simply one of 
survival, but in early 1813 no thought of ultimate catastrophe yet darkened 
the Emperor’s mind and he steadfastly refused all suggestions of 
negotiating a compromise peace. He was still convinced that complete 
victory was attainable—and indeed at certain moments during the first part 
of the campaign such an outcome seemed distinctly possible. In the end, 
however, a combination of awakening Germanic nationalism and fast- 
exhausting French resources resulted in heavy defeat and the loss of almost 
all terrain lying to the east of the Rhine. 


For convenience, it is proposed to give a quick analysis of the successive 
stages through which the complex campaign of 1813 proceeded toward its 
climax. 


From the military point of view, the year falls into two distinct major 
periods. The first really begins on April 6, but as a preliminary it will be 
necessary to examine the events of the first three months of the year —the 
progress of the Allied advance into the heart of Europe and the efforts made 
by Eugène’s scanty army to check its progress. Then began Napoleon’s 
great counteroffensive, in which he was determined to destroy the various 
armies of the coalition; /a manoeuvre de Leipzig culminated in the 
considerable French victory at Lutzen, and is followed by the attempt to 
crush his remaining enemies at Bautzen—another French success. Neither 
victory, however, was complete, although thereafter the battered Allies were 
only too glad to agree to an armistice. There followed a pause (June I to 
August 16) during which both sides made great professions of desiring a 
negotiated settlement of the war, but nevertheless continued to build up 
their forces ready for a resumption of hostilities. In the end this lull proved 
to Napoleon’s disadvantage, for the Allies succeeded in mobilizing 
considerably more men than their French adversaries, and Austria was 
induced to abandon her neutral position and join the coalition. 


With the reopening of hostilities in August the second period of the 
campaign begins, and it was soon clear that Napoleon was very much on 
the strategic defensive. Maneuvering with considerable adroitness around 
the central position afforded by Goerlitz, the French forces moved up and 
down the right bank of the Elbe to engage repeatedly the armies of Silesia 
and Bohemia, and in due course brought off another indecisive victory at 
Dresden (August 27). However, the sands were fast running out for the 
Emperor; the Allied armies steadily converged on his weaker forces, and in 
due course this led to the desperate Battle of the Nations around Leipzig 
between October 16 and 19. Undoubtedly defeated, Napoleon had no 
alternative but to withdraw the remnants of his army to the Rhine, turning at 
bay once to inflict a sharp check on his pursuers at Hanau. This year of 
great activity closes with the gradual capitulation of isolated French 
garrisons in Poland and Germany. 


The first task facing Napoleon on his return to Paris was the creation of a 
new army with which to meet the inevitable advance of the victorious 
Russians. The task of making good the loss of over half a million men 
would surely have daunted the soul of any ordinary mortal, but Napoleon 


tackled it with all his old energy and zeal, setting himself the ambitious 
target of finding 656,000 new soldiers by mid-1813. Using the pitiful 
remnant of the survivors of 1812 as a nucleus, he set out to rebuild his 
shattered forces. Thanks to the foresight which had caused the Class of 
1813 to be summoned to the depots the previous autumn, there were already 
some 137,000 conscripts on the point of completing their training. This was 
not enough to meet the immediate crisis, however, and so by a senatus 
consultum of 11th January 80,000 men of the National Guard were 
embodied into the army, their cohortes being reformed into 88 line 
battalions divided between 22 regiments. To stiffen these inexperienced 
troops, four regiments of the Imperial Guard were drafted from the Spanish 
theater together with a large number of experienced NCOs to provide the 
cadres for the newly forming armament. In this way, some 200,000 men 
were somehow found for the German front by the beginning of April. 


This figure, however, was still far below Napoleon’s target. To find the 
balance of 450,000 men, he resorted to every expedient his fertile mind 
could devise. As a matter of course, the Class of 1814 was called forward in 
February, and it was optimistically hoped that between 150,000 and 
200,000 new soldiers would be the outcome. It was then remembered that a 
certain number of sick men and “draft dodgers” had evaded conscription for 
one reason or another during the period between 1808 and 1810, and 
accordingly a new demand was made on the classes of those three years for 
a further 100,000 men. The reconstruction of the cavalry appeared an 
impossible task but a start was made by calling in 3,000 officers and NCOs 
of the gendarmerie to form a nucleus. Similarly, the French navy was 
mulcted of 12,000 gunners, and 24 battalions of sailors were rapidly formed 
for land service. For the rest, Italy was required to provide Marshal 
Bertrand with 30,000 troops, the French municipalities were induced to 
produce 20,000 additional levies, and 5,000 Municipal Guards (usually old 
soldiers retired on pension) were recalled to the colors. Napoleon also 
hoped that his German allies would provide further substantial numbers of 
men. 


By dint of such measures, it became apparent that Napoleon might 
miraculously find his 656,000 men after all. Throughout France there was 
evidence of superhuman activity. “France was one vast workshop,” noted 


Caulaincourt; “The entire French nation overlooked his [Napoleon’s| 
reverses and vied with one another in displaying zeal and devotion. It was 
as glorious an example of the French character as it was a personal triumph 
for the Emperor, who with amazing energy directed all the resources of 
which his genius was capable into organizing and guiding the great national 
endeavor. Things seemed to come into existence as if by magic.”! 

Between quantity and quality, however, there existed a world of difference; 
the new armies were vastly different from the old. Caulaincourt goes as far 
as to describe the new troops as “an organized mob,” but their general 
gallantry in action was to show them in a different light. There was no 
disguising the fact, however, that the infantry contained a dangerously large 
proportion of callow youths, near-invalids and aged veterans, nor that the 
enlistment estimates proved very inaccurate. To cite one example, the 
embodied National Guard cohortes were supposed on paper to consist of 
1,080 men, but in fact few topped the 850 mark. Moreover, a substantial 
proportion of the conscription classes continued to avoid their 
responsibilities by taking to the hills or going into hiding; as always, the 
endemic revolt in La Vendée flared up once more. The response from 
Germany also proved very disappointing. 


The cavalry posed altogether different problems; here the difficulties were 
mainly shortage of time and suitable horses. While an infantry conscript 
could be shaken into some sort of shape within a few months, a cavalry 
recruit took considerably longer to train to a reasonable standard; yet the 
need for new cavalrymen was pressing, for the French mounted arm had 
virtually ceased to exist by the end of 1812. Great difficulty was also 
experienced in procuring even a proportion of the required number of 
horses. Many of the most famous horse-producing areas of Europe lay in 
Prussia and central Germany, but the coolness and subsequent defection of 
Prussia and sundry other smaller states deprived the French army of many 
of its remount sources. This weakness was never remedied, and no small 
part of Napoleon’s eventual failure in 1813 was due to his understrength 
cavalry force. Deprived of vital intelligence through the paucity of his 
cavalry patrols and unable to follow up his victories with the usual hell-for- 
leather pursuits, Napoleon was to find himself faced by almost insuperable 
obstacles. 


The general shortage of horses also affected the artillery and administrative 
services. Although France and the Empire proved capable of providing the 
gunners and cannon required to make good the losses of 1812, there was no 
adequate replacement of the horse teams. Nevertheless, the Emperor 
insisted on increasing the strength of the divisional artillery to offset the 
inevitable further decline in the quality of his infantry. Similarly, shortage 
of horses placed the supply services at a grave disadvantage. Supply had 
never been a strong side of Napoleon’s armies, but in 1813 it was more 
urgent to formulate effective arrangements than ever before, for the huge 
mass of green conscripts forming the backbone of the army had no 
knowledge of the arts of foraging for themselves and were consequently 
very dependent on issued rations. The requisite logistical support, however, 
never materialized. 


The new army also showed signs of a marked deterioration in the standard 
of its leadership. The middle-ranking officers remained as good as ever, but 
at one extreme the marshalate was becoming increasingly war weary and 
stale while at the other many of the extemporized junior officers were 
completely lacking in experience of command. Similarly, the Imperial Staff 
showed signs of deterioration in standard. An interpreter attached to 
Napoleon’s headquarters—d’ Odeleben—noted this decline: “It appears that 
in this campaign the officers of Berthier’s headquarters staff were not so 
skilful or experienced as those who had formerly surrounded him.... As a 
whole, the army was too complex and imperfect a machine to permit true 
coordination during this campaign.” 


In the meantime, while the reconstruction of the army was going forward 
and Napoleon was considering his plans, the Viceroy of Italy was doing his 
best to delay the Allied advance. He had two prime duties to perform: to 
win time for Napoleon to complete his preparations, and to keep the enemy 
as far to the east as was possible. When he left Smorgoni the Emperor had 
originally hoped that Murat’s skeleton forces would be capable of holding 
the line of the Vistula, but this proved out of the question, and by mid- 
January the Russian forces were back over the river, occupying Warsaw on 
February 7. Leaving General Rapp with a strong garrison of 30,000 men to 
hold Danzig and further detachments totaling 7,000 troops in Thorn and 
Modlin, Murat fell back to Posen—before handing over command to an 


unwilling Eugène. This city proved equally indefensible in the face of 
determined Russian pressure, sullen allies and shattered French morale, and 
so the Viceroy again retreated westward. The Emperor was now insistent 
that the line of the Oder should be held at all costs, and Eugène accordingly 
moved on Frankfurt, where he was reinforced to a total of 30,000 men by 
the arrival of St. Cyr’s command. Once again, however, it proved 
impossible to turn at bay and make a stand. The local population appeared 
on the point of revolt, and Russian columns were reported already over the 
river heading for Berlin, and so back once more went the French, leaving 
garrisons in the key towns of Stettin, Küstrin and Glogau. 


Napoleon was furious when news of this latest withdrawal reached Paris, 
and he berated his unfortunate stepson in letter after letter for his apparent 
passivity. This was hardly justifiable, for all the rivers were still hard frozen 
and thus provided no real obstacle to the Russians nor protection for the 
French. The Viceroy next decided that Berlin, too, would have to be 
abandoned, and continued his march to Wittenberg on the Elbe which he 
reached on March 6. Then, on March 12, the local French commander 
evacuated Hamburg on the grounds that it would prove impossible to hold 
the complete line of the Elbe. About the same time Eugène ordered 
Davout’s battered Ist Corps to head for Dresden, which he considered to be 
of greater strategic importance than the North German Plain. 


As it happened, however, this was yet another decision that Napoleon 
entirely disapproved of. Even as the order was issued, lengthy instructions 
were on their way from the Emperor stressing the need for Davout to 
remain master of the Lower Elbe as far as Hamburg while the main part of 
Eugène’s command massed near Magdeburg. According to the Emperor’s 
plan, Marshal Victor was to establish bridgeheads over the Elbe at Torgau, 
Wittenberg and Dessau, and General Reynier was to be entrusted with the 
security of the Upper Elbe as far as the Austrian frontier. After taking up 
these positions, Napoleon felt that his Army of the Elbe would be able to 
deal with any enemy attack; at a pinch Dresden might have to be given up, 
but it was less important than Hamburg, as the new Grande Armée would 
soon be assembling in the vicinity of Mainz and must be covered at all 
costs. As before, this appreciation exaggerated Eugéne’s operational 


strength beyond all rational limits, and further assumed that the Saxons and 
Westphalians were still cooperative. 


Before these instructions even reached the front, Carra St. Cyr had 
abandoned Hamburg to the roving Freikorps—but a short time later, after 
assimilating his stepfather’s wishes, Eugène at last ordered a large camp to 
be constructed around Magdeburg and instructed Davout to reverse his 
steps and head for Hamburg. But hardly had these moves been undertaken 
than General Durutte (temporarily in command of the southern flank during 
the illness of Reynier) decided to abandon Dresden and retire to the line of 
the Saale. Blücher duly occupied the city on March 27, without meeting any 
opposition. 


Part of the reason for the evident consternation reigning in French forward 
headquarters at this time was the entry of Prussia into the war on the side of 
Russia. The likelihood of Prussia taking some such action had been 
recognized since the time of General Yorck’s defection the previous 
December, but there had been no immediate declaration of war. Frederick 
William III evinced little desire to plunge his kingdom back into a life and 
death struggle, while the presence of French garrisons in Berlin and other 
key Prussian cities and fortresses constituted another reason for caution. 
Indeed, the Prussian Government had gone so far as to repudiate Yorck’s 
action, fearing the weight of Napoleon’s displeasure even at the moment of 
his heavy defeat. However, nationalist influences had long been at work in 
Prussia, and step by step the government found its hand being forced. Since 
Jena, the regenerating political activities of the statesman Stein, the military 
reforms of Scharnhorst, the patriotic cultural influence of Arndt and Korner, 
and the pervasive, secret power of the Tugenbund or League of Virtue, had 
between them produced an entirely new popular atmosphere, and by 1813 
Prussia was ripe for revolt. This fact was amply demonstrated when the 
Provincial Assembly of East Prussia—without reference to Berlin— 
declared its support for General Yorck and announced its defiance of 
Napoleon. So widespread became this defiant mood that the monarchy was 
compelled to follow suit. In late February the Convention of Kalisch 
between Prussia and Russia was secretly ratified; by it Prussia promised to 
enter the war on the side of the Allies in the very near future; both parties 
bound themselves not to enter any separate negotiations with the French, 


while Russia undertook to see that Prussia would be restored to her pre- 
1806 boundaries. The Tsar guaranteed to provide a force of 150,000 
soldiers; Frederick William to field at least 80,000 more. 


Field Marshal Prince von Blücher, possibly Napoleons most inveterate 
opponent 


Even then the Prussian Government still feared to take the final step. Until 
Eugène decided to evacuate the Oder line, abandon Berlin, and fall back on 
the Elbe, the King continued to prevaricate. Once these moves were 
practically complete, however, Frederick William felt somewhat bolder, and 
on March 13 Prussia at last dropped the mask and became an open 
belligerent. 


After Jena, Napoleon had determined that Prussia should never again be in 
a position to renew its military challenge to France. He had imposed a 
settlement whereby the Prussian army was limited to a ceiling of 42,000 
men, serving on a ten-year engagement. Then, in 1812, he had forced 
Frederick William to send 20,000 troops to join the Grande Armée; barely 
two thirds of these survived the rigors of the Russian Campaign. How was 
it, then, that Prussia was able to offer the Alliance at least 80,000 troops? 
The answer lay partly in a French concession, partly in the secret work of 
Prussian patriots. 


In late 1812, faced with catastrophe, Napoleon had authorized Prussia to 
raise a further 33,000 troops, hoping no doubt that these would become 
available to make good some small proportion of the horrific losses he was 
sustaining in Russia and Poland. As it turned out, however, this increase 
proved a windfall for the plotting Prussian nationalists. Even more 
significant was the work of certain Prussian statesmen and soldiers. Over 
the years, a secret reserve army had been steadily built up without French 
knowledge by the simple but cunning expedient of compelling a proportion 
of the 42,000 regulars to retire each year, their places being filled by new 
recruits who received training and then were placed in reserve in their turn. 
Scharnhorst’s Krumpersystem, as this was called, had produced 33,600 
reservists over and above the official military quotas by February 1813. 
Thus a sizeable nucleus of trained soldiers was already available around 
which the expansion of Prussia’s forces could proceed. 


Once the probabilities of war with France became strong, this expansion 
was rapidly put in hand. On February 9, a royal decree created a Landwehr 
or conscript militia of over 110,000 men. There was markedly little 
enthusiasm among the Prussian peasantry for this measure and the 
conscription edicts had to be enforced by units of the regular army in 
several recalcitrant provinces, but Prussia was undoubtedly on the road to 
producing a large army. The aristocracy and middle-classes were in the grip 
of a surge of patriotic feeling, and many banded themselves together into 
volunteer Fdeger formations. In a similar fashion, Freikorps came into 
existence—mainly consisting of foreigners. By April 1813 there were thus 
over 80,000 men under arms, and the net result of all these measures was 
the creation, by the end of the June-August armistice, of an army of 
228,000 infantry, 31,100 cavalry and 13,000 gunners and sappers, with 376 
cannon at their disposal. 


Although many weapons were antiquated (large numbers of the Landwehr 
were at first armed with pikes and scythes), the Prussian army of 1813 was 
already very different from its predecessor of 1806. The old insistence on a 
rigid and unimaginative discipline had been replaced by a more enlightened 
attitude which stressed civic responsibilities rather than the former demand 
for feudal obedience; the lash had almost disappeared. Moreover, a fair 
standard of leadership was available. Blücher was no stripling, but he had 


fire in his belly and an inveterate hatred for Napoleon, while Bülow and 
Yorck were competent commanders in their own right. All in all, the new 
Prussian army was a valuable accession of strength to the Allies. 


It would certainly be some time before Prussian potential became fully 
operative, and during the interval the brunt of the military burden was 
inevitably borne by the Tsar’s soldiers. The aged Kutusov, already mortally 
sick, was in command of at least 110,000 troops in mid-March, including a 
force of 30,000 cavalry and Cossacks. Exact figures are very hard to 
estimate, for in addition to the considerable detachments dropped off to 
besiege the French garrisons on the Vistula and Oder, large numbers of 
Russians were sick or straggling, the effects of 1812 being almost as hard 
on the victors as the vanquished. Nevertheless, the Russians were 
advancing along two fairly distinct axes of advance. In the north, General 
Wittgenstein (subsequently reinforced by the Prussian commands of Yorck 
and Bülow to a strength of rather more than 50,000 men) was moving from 
Marienwerder on the Vistula through North Prussia in a number of widely 
separated columns; in the south, operating from Warsaw and moving 
through Kalisch and Glogau, was Kutusov with the main Russian force; 
General Winzingerode with 13,000 men was already well advanced into 
Saxony, but the commander in chief, with the 30,000 men of Miloradovitch 
and the Russian Guards, was moving forward more cautiously, lingering 
near Kalisch inside the Grand Duchy of Warsaw far to the rear. However, 
Winzingerode was joined by Blücher and 25,000 men from Silesia when 
Prussia commenced open hostilities against France. The Prussian general 
was soon placed in command of the southern army and at once advanced to 
seize Dresden, which fell without a struggle as already noted on March 27. 
In addition to these forces, Bernadotte was cautiously organizing a force of 
28,000 Swedes and 62 guns in Swedish Pomerania, while there were a 
further 9,000 Anglo-German troops in English pay in the vicinity of 
Stralsund. 


The Allies soon fell to squabbling among themselves. The Prussians were 
eager to press on beyond the Elbe without delay, but the ailing Kutusov 
insisted on a reconcentration of forces before moving any further. 
Wittgenstein was accordingly ordered to march south to join Blücher, 
leaving only a small force to mask Magdeburg. The Russian general, 


anxious to secure the safety of his ally’s capital, chose to disregard these 
instructions, and instead decided to attempt a passage over the Elbe at 
Rosslau in the hope of pinning Eugène’s main body. The French forestalled 
this proposed move by attacking Wittgenstein near Môckern on April 3—a 
confused two-day affair which ended in Eugène’s withdrawal following the 
receipt of false information that another enemy force was crossing the Elbe 
at Rosslau to threaten his rear. This withdrawal enabled a battered 
Wittgenstein to claim a victory and in due course to complete his belated 
march through Rosslau to join Blücher. But by that time Eugène had finally 
decided that the line of the Upper Elbe was indefensible, as Blücher was 
massing near Dresden. Accordingly the French right flank was drawn back 
to the line of the Saale. At last Eugène had found a strong position; although 
he had given up far more ground than Napoleon had planned, the Viceroy 
had nevertheless gained his stepfather sufficient time for the building of his 
new army around Mainz. The defensive phase was practically over; 
Napoleon’s counterstroke would clearly not now be long delayed. 


By early April, the French Army of the River Main was rapidly taking 
shape. Basically it consisted of four line corps—Ney’s IIrd (45,000 strong), 
Marmont’s VIth (25,000), Bertrand’s [Vth and Oudinot’s XIIth (the last two 
sharing a strength of 36,000 men)—together with 15,000 élite troops of the 
reconstituted Imperial Guard, both horse and foot. There were also three 
very weak cavalry corps. In all, this represented some 121,000 men. If this 
total is added to the 58,000 men of the Army of the Elbe (Vth, XIth and 
parts of VIIth and IInd Corps, together with Roguet’s division of the Guard 
and Latour-Maubourg’s cavalry), to Davout’s detached Ist Corps (20,000 
strong) and Sebastiani’s 14,000 cavalry presently serving on the Lower 
Elbe, it will be seen that Napoleon already disposed of more than 200,000 
men in field formations on the German front.? Taken altogether this 
represented a considerable superiority over the forces the Allies had readily 
available, for even by April 25 they possessed fewer than 110,000 troops 
within striking distance of the Elbe-Saale position. 


What use did Napoleon think to make of this considerable armament? For 
some time a master plan had been formulating in his mind, and although 
circumstances made it impossible to put it into execution it is important to 
grasp its main outlines as the Emperor never completely forgot it. 


“Napoleon’s plan, which he had been formulating for two months ... was to 
pass back over the Elbe and march on Berlin. The plan was to throw the 
Allies back between the Elbe and the Saale, and to establish the seat of war 
between the Elbe and the Oder, moving under the protection of the 
fortresses of Torgau, Wittenberg, Magdeburg and Hamburg; if 
circumstances permitted he would then relieve the fortresses besieged on 
the Vistula—Danzig, Thorn and Modlin. If this vast plan succeeded, it 
could be hoped that the coalition would be disorganized and that all the 
princes of Germany would confirm their fidelity and alliances with 
France.”® In other words, while Davout and part of the Army of the Elbe 
held the flank and rear of the main army and made demonstrations in the 
direction of Dresden, Napoleon would sweep into Northern Germany via 
Havelberg, using the Harz Mountains to conceal his movement, at one and 
the same time turning the flank of Kutusov’s army, terrorizing Prussia back 
into its former allegiance, and increasing the strength of his forces by 
rescuing the 50,000 veterans in the isolated fortresses. Once he had reached 
Stettin and reoccupied the line of the Oder, the Russian communications 
would be in deadly danger. This immense manoeuvre sur les derriéres 
might well lead to a great French victory, regaining Germany and much of 
Poland at one stroke. Describing the plan to Eugène on March 11, Napoleon 
estimated that by hard marching his army could raise the siege of Danzig 
twenty days after crossing the Elbe. “It would also be master of 
Marienburg,” he continued, “of the island of Nogat, and of all the bridges 
over the Lower Vistula.” 


Certain eventualities, however, ruled out the adoption of this grandiose 
scheme. In the first place Napoleon considered he needed 300,000 men to 
make the plan foolproof, and by April his numbers were still far below that 
figure. Secondly, he doubted whether the raw material of his new forces 
would be capable of much sustained marching. Thirdly, his reliance on the 
assistance of the Confederation of the Rhine and South German states 
proved overoptimistic, for both Saxony and Bavaria proved understandably 
hesitant. Lastly, the enemy was still advancing in the Dresden area, and 
there would not be sufficient French troops available to assure the security 
of the Saale line if the Army of the Main set out on its ambitious project. 
Nevertheless, the master plan for 1813 is of considerable interest and 


importance, for it was never completely forgotten, and at several moments 
during the unfolding campaign Napoleon clearly considered reverting to’ it. 
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The Campaign of German Liberation, 1813 


However, by April 13 Napoleon was sufficiently preoccupied by the 
appearances of a major Allied advance toward Jena to formulate an 
alternative plan of action. On that day he wrote to Berthier at Mainz that 
“The Viceroy believes the enemy has crossed in force to the left bank of the 
Elbe. It is reported that Blücher’s headquarters were at Altenburg on the 
ŝth, and that a party of Cossacks were seen at Jena. On the 9th ... the foe 
had already placed some patrols at Saalfeld.”8 Napoleon consequently 
prescribed an immediate movement by the Army of the Main toward 
Eugène in order to achieve a general concentration of more than 150,000 
men behind the Saale. This completed, he intended to advance on Dresden 


through Leipzig with the intention of seizing the crossings over the Elbe in 
the Allies’ rear, thus isolating them at one stroke from both Berlin and 
Silesia. Such a move should inevitably lead to a large-scale battle on terms 
favorable to the French. While the initial move was being prepared, 
Bertrand and Oudinot were to mount diversionary operations toward 
Bayreuth to distract enemy attention. “My intention,” wrote Napoleon to 
the former on April 12, “is to refuse my right and allow the enemy to 
penetrate toward Bayreuth, thus making a movement exactly the opposite of 
the one I carried through during the Jena campaign; providing the foe 
moves through Bayreuth—the result will be my arrival at Dresden ahead of 
him, and his severance from Prussia.”? The Emperor also prescribed that 
the French lines of communication should run back through Hanover to 
Wesel. 


Napoleon was clearly hoping for a quick victory; the foe would either have 
to fight or conduct a precipitate retreat over the Elbe, losing much face and 
even more cohesion in the process. To some extent, of course, the Emperor 
was still feeling his way in the dark. His knowledge of the foe’s numbers 
and exact dispositions was very incomplete, and as late as the 19th he was 
assessing enemy strength on the left bank of the Elbe “at between sixty and 
seventy thousand men—infantry, cavalry and artillery,” while in fact the 
enemy disposed of more than 90,000 men on that date. The inadequacies of 
French intelligence—largely due to the weakness of the light cavalry arm— 
were already becoming apparent, and doubtlessly the same weakness 
persuaded Napoleon to route his communications through Hanover instead 
of adopting a more direct route through Thuringia; he was relying on 
Davout’s corps behind the barrier of the Lower Elbe to safeguard his rear 
links rather than the customary force of cavalry. 


Apart from the miscalculation of enemy strength, the plan was sound 
enough. If the enemy advanced to attack Napoleon, Eugène could strike 
their right flank; if the Viceroy became the main target, the Emperor would 
be in a position to attack the Allied left. Furthermore, the new idea was not 
intended to supplant the master scheme, but simply serve as its introduction. 
Napoleon still intended to take Berlin and conduct his main campaign in the 
north, but by first snatching the opportunity of a quick victory in the south 
he hoped to re-establish his military reputation, give his raw troops the 


invaluable moral advantage of an early success, and at the same time 
overawe Austria and the disaffected parts of the Confederation into at least 
a semblance of cooperation. 


On April 15, Napoleon left St. Cloud to join the Army of the Main. On the 
17th he reached Mainz and stayed there a week perfecting the 
administrative details for the campaign. These included splitting Bertrand’s 
corps in half to provide a command (newly designated the XIIth Corps) for 
Marshal Oudinot. On the 25th he moved forward to Erfurt, the point of 
assembly for his whole army save only Bertrand’s corps, and thence 
traveled on to Eckartsburg. By the last day of the month, the Army of the 
Elbe was concentrated around Merseburg, and the Army of the Main was 
fast closing up on Naumburg—totaling between them almost 200,000 men 
and 372 guns, but including only a very weak number of cavalry. 


The Emperor was growing increasingly concerned about the weakness of 
his mounted arm. Not only was this robbing him of detailed knowledge of 
enemy moves and strengths, but forces of enemy light horse had begun to 
harass the French columns as they moved forward, causing delay and 
confusion. “He appeared very uneasy”!? noted d’Odeleben at Erfurt, and 
the previous day Napoleon had written to the King of Württemberg 
describing his difficulties. “I would find myself in a position to finish 
matters very quickly if only I had 15,000 more cavalry; but I am rather 
weak in this arm.”!! He went on to say, however, that he expected 30,000 
more horsemen to join the army during May and it appears that he would 
have been prepared to see the crisis of his offensive delayed until this 
reinforcement could materialize. This was not to be, however; moves by the 
Allies were to offer an opportunity of battle at the very beginning of the 
month. 


The Allied army found itself beset with increasing doubts and uncertainties 
from the middle of April onward. Although the generals at the front were 
practically certain that the French were astir from the middle of March, the 
Tsar’s advisers doubted whether anything would happen before June. 
Blücher and Wittgenstein remained unconvinced by these arguments, and 
gradually advanced their units westward toward the Saale with great 
caution. They realized that they were likely to be outnumbered by the 


French when Napoleon’s move began and considered the relativé merits of 
two courses of action. They could either fall back behind the Elbe, or mass 
their forces to attack Napoleon as his army crossed the Saale in the hope of 
isolating and destroying his leading corps. The former course had little to 
recommend it; the French already possessed two bridgeheads over the Elbe 
(Magdeburg and Wittenberg) and a retrograde movement might well affect 
Allied morale. The bolder choice appeared the best. Not only was the 
ground to the east of the Saale very open—and consequently well-suited for 
cavalry action (and the Allies were well aware of the superiority of their 
mounted arm)—but in a man-for-man struggle against an isolated part of 
Napoleon’s forces it was also felt that the Russian veterans would prove 
more than a match for the raw French conscripts. The views of the men on 
the spot were eventually endorsed by their superiors, and between April 19 
and 24 the corps of Miloradovitch and the Russian Guard marched up to the 
front through Dresden, bringing with them the Tsar and the King of Prussia. 


A new command problem at once arose. Kutusov was now at death’s door, 
and the Tsar decided to appoint Wittgenstein in his place as overall 
commander in chief. The Prussians agreed, but both Tormassov (the Guard 
Corps commander) and Miloradovitch asserted their seniority over the 
appointee (he was certainly the youngest of the three) and refused to serve 
under his command. Alexander decided not to press the matter, and reached 
an unsatisfactory compromise whereby Wittgenstein was given command 
over Blücher and Winzingerode while the other two corps were retained 
under the Tsar’s personal control. The various generals then began to argue 
once more about future plans, but their deliberations were cut short when 
news came of sharp encounters with French forces at Merseburg, Halle and 
Weissenfels. Napoleon was clearly on the move, and the Allies immediately 
ordered their forces to concentrate between Leipzig and Altenburg, ready to 
advance on Lützen to attack the French right flank if the Emperor continued 
his advance over the Saale. Very soon the Allies had 48,000 infantry, 25,000 
cavalry and over 500 guns preparing for battle. 


77 
LÜTZEN AND BAUTZEN 


The French were indeed advancing. On May I, the Army of the Elbe was 
ordered to complete its passage over the Saale through Merseburg and 
move on Schladelbach while Ney’s HIrd Corps supported by Marmont’s 
VIth pressed on through Weissenfels toward Lutzen; Bertrand and Oudinot 
were to head for Naumburg. There were indications that Allied units were 
moving southward and that some form of concentration was taking place 
near Zwenkau immediately to the south of Leipzig, but Napoleon 
determined to retain the initiative by pushing ahead to occupy Leipzig 
itself, leaving Ney the duty of protecting his right flank. Accordingly, IIIrd 
Corps moved forward to Lützen, occupying it late in the day. The general 
advance, however, was hotly contested at several points. 


The heaviest fighting of the operation took place to the east of Weissenfels 
near Poserna. The French were ultimately successful, but the stalwart 
Marshal Bessiéres was killed. According to Marbot, “The Emperor 
regretted him more than the army, which had never forgotten that it was the 
advice given by this marshal on the evening of the Battle of the Moskowa 
that had prevented Napoleon from completing his victory by sending in his 
Guard....”!2 The Emperor, however, felt this loss sorely: “Bessiéres lived 
like Bayard; he died like Turenne,” was his spoken epitaph on a trusted 
subordinate who had first soldiered under him in 1796 as a captain 
commanding the Guides. 


That night Napoleon laid down strict instructions concerning Ney’s role for 
the 2nd. In order to cover Lauriston’s and Macdonald’s advance on Leipzig 
and to give Marmont and the other elements of the Army of the Main time 
to close up on Lützen, Ilrd Corps was to occupy both the city and the 
villages of Kaja, Rahna, Gross and Klein Gôürschen immediately to its 
south. He warned his subordinate that in the event of a major enemy attack 
from the direction of Zwenkau, he would have immediately to assume the 


role of pinning force and advance guard, while the Army of the Elbe swung 
round to attack the Allied left. When the original orders were sent out, 
however, this likelihood appeared remote; Napoleon had no real expectation 
of a battle at Lützen and anticipated a continuation of his march toward 
Dresden. Nevertheless, at 4:00 


am. he sent a further message to Ney instructing him “to send out two strong 
reconnaissance forces, one toward Zwenkau, the other toward Pegau” L asa 


precautionary move. This, as will be seen, Ney neglected to do. 


Meanwhile, patrols of Allied cavalry were busily probing the French right 
wing. In due course they reported back to Wittgenstein that the main body 
of the French forces was pressing on from Weissenfels towards Leipzig, and 
that only a very weak flank guard had been stationed at Kaja. This estimate 
was substantially correct, for not only had Ney neglected to send out patrols 
toward Zwenkau but he had also retained three of his five divisions in 
Lützen itself, sending only two out in the direction of the villages. The foe 
also discovered the existence of a strong French detachment to the south of 
Teuchern (Bertrand). Armed with this information, Wittgenstein decided to 
pounce on the weak force around Kaja, being completely unaware that Ney 
had three divisions up his sleeve. His orders were long and complicated. 
While General Kleist held Leipzig on the right and Miloradovitch moved up 
to Zeitz to protect the left, the rest of the army was to hasten forward to 
Gross Görschen; after Kaja had been cleared of the French, the armament 
would press on to sever the Weissenfels-Lützen highway, rolling the French 
northward toward the River Elster. The move into contact was to commence 
at 1: 00 


am. On the 2nd, and was to be completed by 7:00 


A.M. 


This timetable proved markedly overoptimistic. Marching in the dark, the 
Allied columns became repeatedly entangled, and it was not until 11:00 


am. that even the leading formations reached their forward assembly areas. 
Wittgenstein then ordered officers forward to climb the low crest near Gross 
Gorschen and spy out the French positions. All that could be seen were a 
mere 2,000 troops busy cooking their midday meal; there were no signs of 
either sentries or supports; the French had not even sent patrols to guard the 
ridge to their front. Confident of an easy victory, Wittgenstein ordered 
Blicher’s cavalry to attack (11:45 


am.) and sweep away this paltry force. 


As they charged down on Kaja, the Prussian troopers suffered a 
considerable shock. Instead of a mere 2,000 conscripts they found 
themselves facing two complete divisions who were equally aghast at this 
unexpected attack. Blticher’s reaction was to halt the cavalry and send for 
his artillery from the rear, and this delay gave the French General Souham 
just enough time to collect his wits and occupy Gross Gôrschen while 
Girard proceeded to gather his men around the village of Starsiedl, 
comforted by the knowledge that Marmont would soon be arriving to his 
aid. 


By midday, the action had opened. Girard easily held his ground, but 
Souham was forced back by overwhelming artillery fire. At this juncture a 
dust-covered Marshal Ney at last spurred on to the field. He had been 
accompanying Napoleon toward Leipzig when the first shots were 
exchanged, and at once rushed back to Lutzen to reassume his neglected 
command. He arrived in time to lead up the three reserve divisions from the 
town itself and thus check Souham’s retreat. With typical impetuosity, the 
Prince of the Moskowa ordered his corps to counterattack immediately, and 
soon a desperate battle of varying fortune was raging around the village 
line. 
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The Battle of Lutzen, May 2, 1813: the morning battle, c. midday 


Napoleon was undoubtedly surprised by the volume of cannon fire he could 
hear from the direction of Liitzen. The Emperor had reached Markranstadt 
in the wake of Lauriston’s Vth Corps before he became fully aware of the 
dramatic developments on his right. After listening carefully for a few 
minutes, he issued his orders. IIIrd Corps must hold at all costs while 
Marmont moved up on its right in close support and Bertrand threatened the 
Russian left. Simultaneously, Macdonald would swing his XIth Corps 


southward from the Leipzig road to attack the Russian right. General 
Lauriston, meantime, would leave a single division to finish with Kleist (the 
Prussian commander was already evacuating Leipzig by 1:00 


em.) and countermarch the remaining two toward Markranstadt; the Guard 
was to move immediately to the Kaja area. The Emperor then set out to ride 
over to the battlefield, feeling that his presence might be desirable. 


Napoleon reached the field at 2:30 


em. He found the situation critical. Ney’s weary and shaken corps was on the 
point of dissolution, while Marshal Bertrand had halted his advance against 
Blicher’s left on discovering Miloradovitch approaching Zeitz. Marmont, 
too, was hard pressed by the Allies. It was a moment calling for personal 
leadership—and Napoleon proved more than equal to the occasion. Riding 
among the wavering conscripts, the Emperor exhorted and cajoled them 
back into their ranks and then repeatedly led them up toward the enemy. 
The effect of his presence was almost magical. New confidence and 
resolution flooded back into his troops. “This was probably the day, of his 
whole career, on which Napoleon incurred the greatest personal danger on 
the field of battle,” recorded Marmont. “He exposed himself constantly, 
leading the defeated men of IIIrd Corps back to the charge.”!4 From all 
sides rang cries of “Vive I’Empereur !” “Hardly a wounded man passed 
before Bonaparte without saluting him with the accustomed vivat” wrote 
d’Odeleben. “Even those who had lost a limb, who would in a few hours be 
the prey of death, rendered him this homage.”!° 


Nevertheless, the situation remained grave. Both Ney and Marmont were in 
a poor condition, and appeals for help flooded in from every side. Although 
the Guard reached Kaja soon after the Emperor, he refused to commit it into 
action so early. “Tell your marshal,” he replied to Marmont’s emissary, “that 
he is mistaken; he has nothing against him; the battle turns about Kaja.”!° 
The struggle along the edge of the ridge swung to and fro, but every minute 


was enabling Bertrand (who had now resumed his advance) and Macdonald 
to draw closer to the flanks of Wittgenstein’s army. 
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The Battle of Lutzen, May 2, 1813: the afternoon battle, c. 6 p.m. 


A series of mischances and mistakes by the Allies now aided the French. 
Bliicher was wounded, and his command devolved on General Yorck, a less 
inspiring leader. Moreover, the Russian reserves were proving slow in- 
materializing, and before they were up Wittgenstein felt it would be unsafe 
to throw in Yorck’s corps to support Blücher’s tiring men. The late arrival 


of Tormassov’s Guards and grenadier divisions was entirely due to Tsar 
Alexander’s personal intervention. Believing that all was going well at the 
front he deliberately held them back, planning, it appears, to lead them 
forward for the coup de grdce in person at the end of the battle. The 
unfortunate Wittgenstein thus found it increasingly difficult to control the 
battle, but although he became increasingly aware of the growing peril on 
his flanks he felt too deeply involved to call off the action while there was 
still time. Only at 4:00 o’clock were his reserves at last on the field; he at 
once launched Yorck forward in a new assault. This came within sight of 
success, for the Prussians almost reached the village of Kaja, but a spirited 
charge by a division of the Young Guard, supported by the renewed advance 
of Hlrd Corps, re-established the French line, and the struggle for control of 
the villages and the crest resumed its old pattern. 


By 5:30 


ou. the French outflanking forces were practically in position. Macdonald 
stormed through the village of Eisdorf on Ney’s left, and Bertrand made 
contact with Marmont’s right. The Allies at the same time achieved a 
limited success in the center, retaking two villages, but Napoleon’s 
concentration was almost complete and Wittgenstein was already at a 
marked numerical disadvantage. At 6:00 o’clock, Napoleon decided that the 
moment had come for the grand attack. General Drouot massed 70 cannon 
to the southwest of Kaja, and then manhandled them forward to practically 
point-blank range. Simultaneously the Young Guard formed itself into four 
columns of assault, each consisting of four battalions, and began to move 
inexorably forward, with the Old Guard, the Guard Cavalry and the 
remnants of Ird Corps in support. Marmont and Bertrand swept in from 
the right, Macdonald from the left. The order was given: “La garde au feu” 
Within a short space of time the villages of Rahna, Klein and Gross 
Gorschen had all been retaken by storm, and the entire Allied line began to 
recoil in growing confusion. 


Two more hours of daylight were all that Napoleon required to clinch his 
success. Unfortunately these were not forthcoming, and nightfall soon 
brought the battle to an end. The crippling shortage of French cavalry again 


made itself felt, for no pursuit à /’outrance was feasible, and although 
Marmont pressed forward with his infantry as fast as he could, his corps 
was severely handled by a furious Prussian cavalry counterattack at 9:00 


P.M. 


So ended the battle of Lützen. The result was undoubtedly a victory for 
Napoleon, but the inadequacy of the pursuit robbed him of complete 
success. It had been dearly bought. The French lost at least 20,000 
casualties (Ird Corps bearing no less than 12,000 of these) besides several 
thousand more stragglers. Allied losses are harder to calculate—estimates 
range from 11,500 killed and wounded to 20,000. However, the Allies had 
received a very severe shaking, and Napoleon had retrieved his military 
reputation. Russia and Prussia tried to paint the outcome as an Allied near- 
success, but their claims were hardly convincing. It was true that 
Wittgenstein had taken the French Ird Corps—and indeed the Emperor 
himself—by surprise during the morning, but the customary flexibility of 
Napoleon’s dispositions enabled him to react to the unanticipated situation 
as energetically as ever. On the Allied side, the inadequate system of high 
command and chaotic staff work during the initial advance had robbed 
Wittgenstein of any real chance of success. As a result of this battle the 
Allies were forced to acknowledge that Napoleon was far from a spent 
force and accordingly they sullenly retreated eastwards. Some pessimists 
spoke of the need to fall back all the way to the Vistula; few expected a halt 
this side of the Oder. Nevertheless, the ferocity of the battle had shaken 
even Napoleon’s equanimity. “These animals have learned something,”!” he 
commented acidly. The truths of Napoleonic warfare were coming home to 
roost. 


In the early hours of the morning following the battle, Napoleon outlined 
the next moves. Ney was to be allowed the luxury of twenty-four hours’ rest 
in which to reconstitute his shattered formations; he was then to march on 
Wittenberg to relieve the French garrison besieged there. The Army of the 
Elbe, meantime, would strain every nerve in an attempt to discover where 
the Allies were retreating to. 


By May 4 it was becoming clear that a considerable number of the enemy 
were in fact retiring on Dresden as suspected, but there was still no definite 
news of Bulow’s or Kleist’s movements. Nevertheless, being in possession 
of the initiative, Napoleon felt justified in splitting his forces into two parts 
in order to cover all possible eventualities. Ney, joined by Victor and 
Reynier, Sébastiani’s cavalry and a detachment from Ist Corps, would 
hasten to Torgau as well as Wittenberg, force the river line, assimilate the 
neutral Saxon army into VIIth Corps and simultaneously create a threat to 
Berlin. The inclusion of the Prussian capital in these orders is of twofold 
significance. In the first place Napoleon hoped such a development would 
induce the Prussians to break away from the Russians and move north to 
defend Berlin—thus affording the French with the opportunity to destroy 
the Allies in detail. Secondly, it reflects Napoleon’s continuing mental 
preoccupation with his original “master plan” of a massive advance toward 
Danzig; there are signs that he still hoped to implement this grandiose 
scheme. In the meantime, however, the remainder of the French forces 
would continue to head for Dresden. Lauriston’s Vth Corps was to take up 
an intermediate position linking the two main French forces by initially 
moving from Leipzig to Grimma on the River Mulde, with particular orders 
to watch out for the untraced General Kleist. 


By this time the Allied high command was split into bitter factions on the 
subject of their future moves. The Prussians were not unnaturally anxious 
for the safety of Berlin, but in the end it was decided to withdraw the whole 
Allied army back over the Elbe through Dresden to Bautzen, where a new 
stand would be made. As for Berlin, General Bulow’s 30,000 men (who had 
been left without orders near Magdeburg and Halle throughout the 2nd 
owing to the general excitement) were to reunite near Rosslau and then 
proceed to cover the approaches to the Prussian capital. 


The Allied withdrawal was not unduly hasty, and there was a sharp action at 
Colditz on the 5th when Eugène caught up with Miloradovitch and the 
Russian rear guard. In spite of this, the Allies made good their withdrawal 
through Dresden on the 7th—8th, but less competently bungled the 
demolition of the main bridges behind them. By the 8th Napoleon was in 
the suburbs of Dresden, and the next day saw two French bridgeheads 
driven over the river on to the east bank. All this time Napoleon’s 


emissaries had been bombarding the wavering King of Saxony with 
alternate glowing promises and dire ultimatums, demanding his immediate 
return to his duty as a member of the Confederation of the Rhine. By the 
10th, the hesitant monarch made up his mind in Napoleon’s favor, handing 
over both his army and the city of Torgau into the Emperor’s care. This was 
a considerable material and propaganda victory for the French, and 
Napoleon lost no time in converting Dresden into his new center of 
operations, further easing the strain on his communications running back to 
Mainz. Meanwhile the main Allied army continued its withdrawal to 
Bautzen, where a strong position was being surveyed by the Russian 
engineers. On arrival there, Wittgenstein found a welcome reinforcement 
awaiting him in the form of Barclay de Tolly and 13,000 more Russian 
troops. 


By the IIth, there were 70,000 French troops over the Elbe in the Dresden 
area, and 45,000 more under Ney at Torgau. A short pause then ensued 
while Napoleon reconstructed the French forces. With the intention of 
enabling simultaneous operations to be carried out toward Berlin and 
Bautzen, he decided to end the present division of his corps into the Armies 
of the Elbe and the Main, and in their place create a single army of more 
than 203,000 men. Prince Eugène was removed from the scene by being 
transferred to Italy to prepare for any possible Austrian attack over the Alps. 
“Leave this evening,” wrote the Emperor to his stepson on the 12th, “and 
make your way to Munich, and from there to Italy. I have ordered the 
minister of war to place under your command the troops that are in my 
kingdom of Italy and the Illyrian provinces.”!® A strong Corps of 
Observation was to be formed there (including between 80 and 90 
battalions) in the hope of overawing the Schönbrunn and thus reduce the 
likelihood of Austrian intervention in the war. 


The new French Army of the Elbe was to operate in two wings. The 
northern force—commanded by Marshal Ney—would be brought up to a 
strength of 79,500 infantry and 4,800 cavalry (IInd, IIrd, Vth and VIIth 
Corps, the 2nd Cavalry Corps and one division of light cavalry). The IVth, 
VIth, XIth, XIIth Corps, the Imperial Guard (horse and foot) and the Ist 
Cavalry Corps—a total of almost 110,000 infantry and 12,000 horsemen— 


would remain under the Emperor’s personal command, with Marshal 
Macdonald as his deputy. 


Owing to their crippling lack of cavalry, the French were still largely in the 
dark concerning the exact location of their foes. Considering all the 
possibilities, Napoleon thought it most likely that the mass of the Allies 
would be falling back through Dresden towards Bautzen, detaching only a 
part of their forces to cover Berlin; the alternatives—a general northward 
concentration or a division of their armies into two equal halves—seemed 
rather less probable, for the Russian depots were situated in Silesia and the 
Russians at least would also be eager to keep in close proximity to the 
Austrian frontier in the hope that their presence might induce the Emperor 
to join the common cause. 


The first thing to do was to glean accurate information, and so on May 12 
the VIth, XIth and [Vth Corps were sent forward to find the enemy while 
Ney’s forces moved off to concentrate at Luckau ready for the drive on 
Berlin. Lauriston’s Vth Corps would simultaneously move forward to 
preserve the link joining the two wings. Partly to confuse the enemy during 
these moves, and partly to forestall any Allied agreement with Austria, 
Caulaincourt, Master of the Horse, was sent off on a diplomatic mission to 
the Tsar, with orders to suggest the conclusion of an immediate armistice 
and the summoning of a general peace conference at Prague. The sinuous 
Metternich had already offered to mediate between the warring parties—at 
a price—but Napoleon hoped to open direct negotiations with Alexander 
thus avoiding any reliance on third parties. “We are consequently 
determined,” wrote the Emperor to his emissary on the 18th, “to conclude 
an armistice or suspension of hostilities with Russia and Prussia for the 
duration of such a congress. In order to avert the battle which the enemy’s 
position would seem to make imminent and thus prevent an unnecessary 
effusion of blood in humanity’s name, our intention is that you should go to 
the advance posts and demand to be admitted to the presence of the 
Emperor Alexander to make him this proposition....”!? 


Before Caulaincourt could be sent off on his mission, Marshal Macdonald 
(commanding the reconnaissance in force) had run the Allies to ground at 
Bautzen (May 16). On receipt of this firm news, Napoleon instructed his 


three leading corps to pin the enemy while Oudinot worked his way round 
to the south of the enemy position. He also warned Ney to be ready to 
march south with his own corps, picking up Lauriston en route, but 
indicated that IInd and VIIth Corps (Victor and Reynier) should continue to 
move on Berlin in case the Prussians were still in fact moving north. A fine 
mix-up of orders ensued, and in the end Ney marched south with all his 
corps trailing along behind, not really comprehending what was expected of 
him. On the 18th Napoleon sent the Prince of the Moskowa further orders, 
requiring him to march on the 20th in such a way as to make the enemy 
believe his intent was to rejoin Macdonald near Bautzen, but on the 21st he 
was to swing eastward toward Drehsa so as to place himself on the enemy’s 
rear. If this move succeeded, the Allied communications running through 
Löbau and Görlitz would be in deadly peril, and the foe might well find 
himself forced back on to the neutral Austrian frontier where he would have 
no recourse but to accept annihilation or capitulation. 


However, delays and misunderstandings on the part of Ney were to rob 
Napoleon of what would otherwise have been a decisive victory, and by the 
evening of the 20th the confused Gascon was planning to place his men in a 
defensive position at Maukendorf, facing eastward instead of south, thus 
totally misunderstanding his intended role in the approaching battle. 


By 10:00 


am. On the 19th Napoleon was already close to Bautzen, and the whole of the 
day was spent in a detailed reconnaissance of the enemy position. From his 
observations he placed the enemy strength at about 150,000 (in fact a gross 
overestimate, as Wittgenstein disposed of only a few more than 96,000 at 
this juncture); secondly he saw that his opponents had drawn up their forces 
along a series of fortified spurs and ridges, with the River Spree to their 
front and the town of Bautzen as an occupied outwork slightly in advance 
of their center. He further appreciated that there were two main lines of 
defenses, running along a front almost seven miles in length. And, lastly, 
that the distant hamlet of Hochkirch was the key to the rear areas, 
commanding as it did the main road running to Gorlitz. 


Throughout the day, the corps d'armée of the main force made their 
respective appearances and were eventually drawn up in the following 
order. Bertrand’s corps formed the northern wing; Marmont and Macdonald 
were holding the center, and Oudinot was fast moving up on the right; the 
Imperial Guard was kept in central reserve around Forstgen. The initial 
French front was about a mile shorter than the Allied line. 


Apart from one series of sharp incidents, there was little activity on the 
19th. At one stage Barclay de Tolly and General Yorck issued forth from the 
Allied defenses with a strong exploratory force, and set out to reconnoiter 
the French positions on the left of the line. This was the sector which should 
shortly see the arrival of Lauriston’s corps, and it was important that it 
should remain clear of snooping Allies. Accordingly Marshal Bertrand 
detached his Italian division and sent it off to meet Ney and Lauriston, but 
this operation was badly mishandled and the Allied reconnaissance force 
soon reduced it to a mass of fugitives. However, Kellermann now arrived 
on the scene with a French cavalry division, and this force, together with 
the advance guard of Ney, soon drove the inquisitive Barclay back through 
Kônigswarta and to the Spree. In similar fashion the French Vth Corps sent 
Yorck about his business, and by nightfall Lauriston was camped around 
Weissig, while Ney had reached Maukendorf (with Reynier a short distance 
to his rear). Thus the envelopment of the Allied right was proceeding apace, 
even though Ney still failed to appreciate the real situation. 


Bautzen was a two-day battle of great ferocity and repeated variations of 
fortune. If the Allies were at a decided numerical disadvantage throughout, 
they were well entrenched with a river to their front, while most of 
Napoleon’s formations were of very poor quality, being both tired and 
inexperienced. From the outset, Napoleon set himself two tasks, namely, to 
turn the Allied right and to seize the village of Hochkirch. These measures 
should suffice to isolate the foe from Silesia and thus place them completely 
at the French mercy. His plan was straightforward enough—following the 
principles of the “system” of Castiglione... While Marmont, Macdonald and 
Oudinot attacked the enemy frontally, pinned him down and wore out his 
strength, Ney and the secondary force would turn the Allied right, thus 
compelling Wittgenstein to commit his reserves and weaken his right center 
to form a new line facing the threatened sector. Then, at the critical 


moment, Bertrand’s fresh corps would launch the main attack against this 
weakened part of the main Allied line. Owing to the strength of the enemy 
position and the fact that Ney was not properly in position on the 19th, the 
Emperor decided that the whole of the first day should be devoted to a 
battle of attrition, and that the actual envelopment and final attack should be 
held over until the 21st, by which time everything should be ready. For their 
part the Allies planned to contain and exhaust Napoleon’s assault before 
launching a counterattack around the French left. The Tsar was convinced 
that Napoleon would make his main effort against the Allied left in order to 
drive them away from Austria. Troops were accordingly massed to the 
south, leaving their right flank relatively weakly held. 
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The Battle of Bautzen, May 20-21, 1813 


Until noon on the 20th, the French deliberately marked time, but shortly 
after midday the bombardment of the enemy line opened and about 3 :00 


om. the first major attacks went in. Aided by the great gallantry of the 
sappers, who constructed trestle bridges over the Spree under very heavy 
fire, the French infantry stormed into the first line of Allied positions using 


frontal assaults, and by 6:00 in the evening were in possession of the city of 
Bautzen and the whole front line. By that time the enemy commanders had 
become obsessively anxious for their left flank which Oudinot was 
pulverizing, and as a result most of their reserves were already committed 
to the southern sector. Ney’s approach toward Klix was no longer a secret, 
but the Allies completely miscalculated his strength and accordingly 
continued to ignore this development. Napoleon could hardly have hoped 
for anything better. 


Dawn on May 21 found Napoleon early astir, dictating his final orders for 
the day’s battle. It was evident that Ney would not be fully available for 
action before 11 :00 


am, and that even then Lauriston would still be marching from his bivouacs 
near Leichnam to reach his designated position near Preititz on the flank of 
the Allied army. Accordingly the Emperor ordered Ney to engage the 
enemy right with his Ird Corps, while the task of moving far into the 
enemy’s rear to block the Gorlitz road was firmly laid on Lauriston’s 
shoulders. Napoleon calculated that the combination of these two moves 
would surely compel the foe to weaken his center to strengthen his flank. 
During this time, the stalwarts of the previous day’s fighting—Marmont, 
Macdonald and Oudinot—would resume and sustain their pinning attacks 
with the utmost ferocity on what would now become the “secondary field,” 
formed by the entrenched positions of the enemy left and center lying 
behind the Blossaer Wasser stream. The final grand attack (to be delivered 
by Bertrand’s [Vth Corps) was to be entrusted to the overall supervision of 
Marshal Soult, the veteran of a similar operation on the Pratzen Heights in 
December 1805. Lastly, ready for any emergency, the Emperor massed his 
general reserve in the Basankwitz valley near Basen. This é/ite formation 
contained three divisions of crack infantry (two belonging to the Young 
Guard, one to the Old), three divisions of cavalry (two comprising Latour- 
Maubourg’s command, the third being formed by the Guard cavalry) and no 
less than 80 guns (14 being provided from the corps, the rest comprising the 
Guard reserve artillery—48 “foot” cannon and 18 pieces of horse artillery). 


The battle opened very hotly for the French troops making the “pinning” 
attacks. Oudinot in particular, on the extreme right, was faced by the most 
desperate resistance, for he was in the proximity of the Allied lines of 
communication and the foe knew enough about Napoleon’s battle 
techniques by 1813 to appreciate the importance he placed on their 
disruption. Accordingly Gortschakoff received a strong force of 
reinforcements added to Miloradovitch’s command. Under the heaviest of 
pressure, Oudinot not unnaturally appealed to the Emperor for aid. The first 
request was simply ignored; the second elicited only the following reply: 
“Tell your marshal that the battle will be won at 3 :00 


”20— hardly the most 


em. and that until then he must do the best he can’’**. 
cheering of replies. Not surprisingly Oudinot’s XIIth Corps began to lose a 
little ground but this suited Napoleon as it drew the enemy out of his 
prepared positions. Macdonald and Marmont fared a little better than their 
colleague, and by noon Marmont had begun to cross the Blossaer Wasser 
and was engaging the enemy’s main artillery positions. This persuaded 
Napoleon to send over Barrois’s division of the Young Guard to take post 
on the left flank of VIth Corps. By this time, the violence of the fighting on 
Napoleon’s left convinced him that Ney was fully engaged, and that the 
moment for the master stroke, le coup de foudre, had come. 


Soult was ready for the order. Much of the previous day had been well spent 
building an elaborate earthwork on the east bank of the Spree, and this man- 
made feature now provided excellent cover for his sappers as they built 
additional pontoon bridges ready for the grand advance. Then, unnoticed by 
the preoccupied foe, the 20,000 infantry, 1,000 cavalry and 30 guns of IVth 
Corps quietly crossed and massed themselves on the northern side of the 
plateau. Soult’s immediate aim was to capture the Kreschwitz-Pliskowitz 
area. This promised to be no easy task, and so the Emperor again sent 
forward Barrois’s Young Guard division to attack Kreschwitz, and ordered 
up every available cannon to cover the line of advance. 


At 2:00 o’clock in the afternoon the IVth Corps smashed its way up on to 
the plateau and stormed into the positions held by General Bliicher, 
concentrating on the fort comprising the key to his position. After seeing 


this attack get under way, Napoleon advanced the 60 guns of the Guard 
Reserve and stationed them immediately to the west of Basankwitz, where 
they were protected by the neighboring formations of the Young Guard, 
safely massed in the valley. These cannon at once opened a heavy fire 
against Kreschwitz and the overlooking crests. Between 2:00 and 3:00 


em. the cannonade continued without abatement and during this period Soult 
successfully took possession of Bliicher’s key fort. He proved incapable, 
however, of pressing on to the next position because his corps artillery 
could not find any ground suitable for its deployment. Deprived of close 
artillery support, the [Vth Corps suffered terrible losses and lost 
momentum. 


Meanwhile, what had been happening to Ney and Lauriston on the extreme 
left? From the very outset, the operations of the IIrd and Vth Corps were 
dogged with difficulties and complications. The two corps found their lines 
of attack confused and blocked by elements of their comrades, and it was 
not until 10:00 


am. that Ney had unraveled the confusion and taken the important Gleinau 
redoubt. An urgent message from Napoleon then arrived indicating that the 
Emperor relied on Ney being in possession of Preititz village within the 
next hour. Ney did his best to conform, but by 11:00 


am. he was only just reaching the outskirts of his objective. He was thus well 
and truly across Blucher’s rear, but that wily old campaigner succeeded in 
extricating his beloved Prussians with a great display of skill. 


Then Ney made his great blunder of the day. Instead of taking his chief of 
staff’s (Baron Jomini’s) advice to mask Preititz’ strong defenses (which 
were now of little value since Blücher had escaped) and pressing on deep 
into the enemy rear, he pigheadedly launched assault after costly assault 
against the village. This stupidity had its effect on Lauriston’s dilatory 


advance as well. Neither Vth Corps nor the VIIth (Reynier) to its rear were 
notable for their swiftness on this day, and as a result Ney was eventually 
forced back from Preititz in considerable disarray. However, Reynier made 
a timely appearance to rally Souham’s battered division at the moment it 
was on the verge of disintegration, and by 2:00 


ou. Ney was at last fully up to strength. However, he once again wasted 
invaluable time by trying to force Blücher off the Klein Burchwitz plateau 
instead of maneuvering him off 1t—and thus the whole impetus of the 
outflanking and turning move was allowed to die away. Still the obsession 
about Preititz befogged the brain of “the bravest of the brave,” and by 
midafternoon both corps of l'attaque débordante were fully occupied in its 
vicinity. 


Back on the main front, meantime, Napoleon was concentrating every gun 
that could be brought to bear against the Russian troops defending Senkwitz 
and Bauschutz. But despite all his efforts, the Russian line held until 5:00 


eu, thanks to the superb gallantry of the Russian Guard cavalry and the 
Allied artillery reserve. Slowly, however, the pressure of Napoleon’s 
remorseless attacks began to tell on the tiring Russians, and about 4:00 


om. the Tsar Alexander authorized the beginnings of a limited withdrawal 
from the Binnewitz sector. Oudinot at once resumed the offensive, but his 
men were too decimated and tired to carry out an effective follow-up and 
pursuit. The other “frontal” corps also began to make ground on their 
respective sectors. 


Meantime, on the French left center, Soult was still doggedly trying to 
smash a way through the Allied line against heavy and remorseless 
opposition. Napoleon, noting that elsewhere the Allied resistance was 
beginning to slacken, played his last trump card and ordered up the Imperial 
Guard. These veterans of ten campaigns marched forward in superb order 


and fell with a yell on Bliicher’s left flank. This was the “moment of truth.” 
Blücher was compelled to give ground, and his repulse was the signal for a 
general Allied retreat. However, the failure of Ney and Lauriston to 
penetrate much further than Preititz and Baruth meant that their natural line 
of retreat was still open to the Allies; the most that the exhausted remnants 
of Ilrd Corps could manage was to take Preititz (at last) and establish 
contact with Bertrand on their right near Klein Burschwitz. And so the 
Allies poured away in good order, reputedly saving every moveable gun, 
the Prussians toward Weissenberg, the Russians toward Lobau. All attempts 
at a pursuit were brought to a close by a violent storm at 10:00 


om. The battle of Bautzen was over. 


Bautzen might have been the perfect Napoleonic battle but for Ney’s 
stupidity, Lauriston’s dilatoriness, and the general shortage of cavalry 
horses which made effective exploitation impossible. It was symptomatic of 
the deteriorating quality of the French army that Napoleon was forced to 
commit his beloved Guard to gain a favorable decision. It is also 
noteworthy that he sorely missed the great leaders of previous battles— 
particularly Lannes (killed in 1809), Davout (operating on the Lower Elbe) 
and Massena (far away in Spain). Nevertheless in its planning and general 
execution the battle of Bautzen forms one of the most interesting and 
revealing examples of Napoleon’s battle system in operation. As at 
Castiglione, however, mistakes by subordinates robbed the Emperor of a 
decisive victory. At Bautzen he suffered equally from the lack of a truly 
competent general staff and the rampant indiscipline prevalent in the army’s 
ranks, while difficulties in supply in a hostile area further complicated the 
issue. 


Each side lost approximately 20,000 casualties during the two-day struggle 
—but in terms of morale the Allies had come off by far the worst, and it 
was fortunate for them that the French pursuit was so relatively slow and 
ineffective. This only commenced on the 22nd, and the immediate result 
was a violent clash with the Allies at Reichenbach, during which General 
Duroc, controller of the Emperor’s household, was mortally wounded. This 


new loss was a considerable personal blow to Napoleon, and his immediate 
reaction was to call off the action —a most unusual decision. 


Nevertheless, as the days passed the French succeeded in making 
considerable progress. The Allies were typically quarreling among 
themselves. Wittgenstein resigned his command over his differences with 
the Tsar Alexander (who had virtually directed—and ruined—the battle of 
Bautzen), and was replaced by the experienced Barclay de Tolly as 
commander in chief. He in his turn promptly fell out with Bliicher when the 
Russians proposed a retreat into Poland. But in the end a compromise 
solution was reached whereby both armies fell back to Schweidnitz in 
Silesia whence they would be able to maintain contact with Austria and at 
the same time make at least a pretense of defending Prussian soil. 


Napoleon, meantime, was trying to make the best of his situation. Oudinot 
was sent off toward Berlin through Hoyerswerda while the main French 
army hastened forward toward the Katzbach. Simultaneously, Davout 
renewed his efforts on the Lower Elbe. These endeavors were not all 
successful. Oudinot safely withstood Bulow’s attack on May 28, but failed 
to follow up swiftly enough and consequently suffered a sharp reverse in his 
turn at Luckau. On the main front, the Allies maintained such a stiff 
resistance that both Bertrand and Macdonald at one point fell back, but on 
June 1 Napoleon succeeded in occupying Breslau on the Katzbach. Three 
days earlier Davout had successfully reoccupied Hamburg. But it was 
becoming evident that the French army did not possess the strength to 
clinch the campaign at this juncture. Their communications were 
everywhere infested with Cossack bands roving at will, the spirits of the 
young conscripts were rapidly sinking as battle, straggling and sickness 
took their toll without there being any real sign of a successful outcome, 
and the marshalate was squabbling within itself—at one moment Marshal 
Ney actually submitted his resignation; it was refused. 


There is small wonder, therefore, that both sides were prepared to welcome 
the renewed suggestion of an armistice, put forward this time by Austria, 
whose mediation Napoleon was now prepared to admit. Although by taking 
Breslau he appeared to be in a good position for threatening the flank and 
rear of the Schweidnitz position, the Emperor was prepared to accept a 


cease-fire. So was Alexander —although only two weeks before he had 
dismissed Caulaincourt’s mission out of hand. On June 2 a 36-hour 
suspension of hostilities began, but after a conference at Plaswitz on the 4th 
the powers agreed that an armistice should continue until July 20 pending 
the outcome of negotiations for a settled peace. And so, rather 
unexpectedly, the spring phase of the Campaign of 1813 came to an abrupt 
close. 


See Part Three, pp. 191-201. 


78 
THE ARMISTICE 


Some see in Napoleon’s willingness to accept second best (or at least a 
pause) incontrovertible proof of a decline in his powers. In reality, whatever 
the eventual outcome of the decision, it was based on sound grounds at the 
time, for the French army was in dire need of a period of reconstruction and 
recuperation. “You will see by the news in the Moniteur that an armistice is 
being negotiated. It will possibly be signed today or tomorrow,” began a 
letter to General Clark from the Emperor dated June 2. “This armistice will 
interrupt the course of my victories. Two considerations have made up my 
mind: my shortage of cavalry, which prevents me from striking great blows, 
and the hostile attitude of Austria”?! 


Although the inadequacies of the cavalry arm were real enough and the 
presence of some 150,000 Austrian troops massing in the general vicinity of 
Prague could hardly be ignored, there were several other pressing reasons 
that dictated such a course. First there was the effect of strategic 
consumption on a very imperfectly organized and rapidly tiring army. Since 
the opening of the campaign, the French had lost almost 25,000 more killed 
and wounded than their adversaries. In addition, the strains of ceaseless 
marching and fighting had placed a further 90,000 on the sick lists, and the 
numbers of stragglers falling by the wayside were reaching alarming 
proportions. The combined effect of this wastage was to preclude the 
chance of a total victory, and at the same time make the possibilities of even 
one defeat extremely grave. Then, there was a growing shortage of 
ammunition; since leaving Dresden, the army had marched impossibly far 
ahead of its trains. Lastly, the strength of the partisan and Cossack raids on 
the lines of communication was making it virtually impossible to bring up 
either supply or ammunition convoys. Only on May 30, an artillery convoy 
and 1,600 men had been captured by the enemy near Halberstadt. In other 
words, Napoleon’s momentum was exhausted, and a halt was imperative. 


The Allies, too, were in an increasingly desperate situation. They had 
suffered two heavy defeats, their numbers were steadily sinking, their 
generals continually quarreling—and there appeared to be no chance of 
either defeating Napoleon or persuading Austria to abandon its ambivalent 
attitude under the prevailing circumstances. Both the Tsar and the King of 
Prussia had resolved to stand and fight at Schweidnitz whatever the 
outcome—and the French had all unknowingly been within sight of 
complete victory when they occupied Breslau, thus turning the line of the 
Katzbach. Clearly the position of the Allies was far more desperate when 
the armistice became operative on June 2 than Napoleon even guessed. 
Consequently, there is little doubt that the Allies gained more from the 
suspension than their opponents, and that from the strategical point of view 
therefore Napoleon was guilty of an error of judgment. 


It is doubtful whether either side genuinely expected peace to materialize 
from the talks and conferences that ensued. Far more probably each 
regarded the lull as a breathing space, a brief interval between rounds in a 
life or death contest. When Napoleon made his way back to Dresden on 
June 10 to make it his main base, there is no doubt that thoughts of 
reinforcements and future strategy were uppermost in his mind. The Allies 
were also adamant that Napoleon must be brought low. Consequently a 
period of hectic intrigue and counterintrigue ensued as both sides attempted 
to strengthen their political and military positions prior to the eventual 
resumption of hostilities which each secretly believed inevitable. On June 
15 England gave £2,000,000 to Russia and Prussia, and promised £500,000 
to Austria if she would cease to prevaricate. Little by little the ring began to 
close. On July 7, Sweden finally promised full support for the Allies. On the 
19th, by the terms of the secret Reichenbach Convention, Austria promised 
to throw the full weight of her forces against the Emperor if he refused 
stipulated terms. 


Meanwhile, the wily and unscrupulous Metternich was enigmatically 
playing the diplomatic game with the greatest finesse. Before his celebrated 
interview with Napoleon on June 26, the Austrian statesman had no 
difficulty in assessing the atmosphere surrounding the Imperial Court. “It 
would be difficult for me to describe the gloomy inquietude which I saw on 
the face of the gold-spangled courtiers and generals assembled in the 


Emperor’s apartments. The Prince of Neuchâtel [Berthier] said to me in a 
whisper: ‘Do not forget that Europe needs peace—France above all wants 
nothing but peace.’”22 


However, Austria’s terms for a general pacification, once presented, proved 
wholly inacceptable. The Allies demanded nothing less than the dissolution 
of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw and the Confederation of the Rhine, the 
return of the Illyrian provinces to Austria and the restoration of Prussia to 
her 1805 frontiers. Such terms smacked too much of a peace dictated to a 
vanquished foe, and Napoleon, with two recent victories to his credit and 
more troops (albeit conscripts) hastening to join his armies, rejected the 
offer. 


At the suggestion of the Allies, the armistice was extended for an additional 
three weeks—ostensibly to permit the conferences to reach their 
conclusion, but in fact to give Austria time to complete her secret 
mobilization. Napoleon, also eager to complete his preparations, was 
agreeable—although he no longer had any illusions about the eventual 
outcome. Then, on August 12, Austria declared war against France. 
Schonbrunn’s cards were on the table at last. The armistice with Russia and 
Prussia was supposed to run until the 16th, but three days prior to that date 
Blücher advanced aggressively from the Breslau area. The struggle of the 
giants resumed. 


By mid-August the Allies had almost completed their preparations and 
plans. The pause had enabled them to swell the ranks of their armies to truly 
formidable proportions. Russia had no less than 184,000 men under arms by 
this juncture; Prussia was mobilizing a vast number of Landwehr which 
would in due course reach a total strength of over 160,000; Bernadotte was 
moving cautiously toward Berlin with 40,000 Swedes; and now Austria had 
thrown a further 127,000 troops into the scales. In all, therefore, well over 
half a million Allies were readily available (556 battalions, 572 squadrons, 
68 regiments of Cossacks), and there was the prospect of 350,000 more 
reserves and second-line troops materializing in the none too distant future. 
There were already 1,380 cannon accompanying the main field armies. By 
mid-August these numbered three. Bernadotte had been placed in command 
of the Army of the North—Swedes and Prussians 110,000 strong—and was 


occupying the Berlin area by the end of the armistice. Blücher, to the south 
of Breslau, was at the head of the Army of Silesia (95,000 men) as formerly. 
Thirdly, Prince Schwarzenberg was busily collecting the last elements of 
the 230,000-strong Army of Bohemia in the vicinity of the Upper Elbe; in 
addition to Austrians, this force contained strong detachments of Russians 
and Prussians. A fourth force—the Army of Poland commanded by 
Bennigsen (60,000 men)—was forming in Poland, and throughout Prussia 
and Austria new drafts were hastening to join the colors. 


The Allied plans went through several dozen phases before being 
confirmed. Even then they were a complicated amalgam. However, one 
feature stands out clearly: the Allies were by no means eager to try 
conclusions with Napoleon in any single huge trial of strength; they rather 
intended to defeat him in detail as the opportunities arose. The so-called 
Trachenberg Plan was insistent that an army attacked by Napoleon en masse 
should forthwith retire, while the other armies closed in on the French 
communications by the most direct roads. The Allied commanders were 
understandably respectful of Napoleon’s battle power and felt that a gradual 
process of attrition was more likely to produce the desired results. The 
Army of Bohemia was to be the main Allied force. But Prince 
Schwarzenberg was far from the ideal supreme commander, lacking 
confidence and tending to be overcautious, and in consequence, as will be 
seen, Tsar Alexander would frequently intervene in person—not always 
with the happiest of results. Putting aside its differences, however, on 
August 17, the high command determined to launch a three-part drive 
toward Leipzig even though this would entail losing close contact with the 
Army of Silesia. News of Wellington’s victory at Vitoria in Spain (June 21) 
served to raise morale. 


Napoleon, meantime, had been massing troops as fast as it was in his 
power. By August he had collected 559 battalions, almost 400 squadrons 
and 1,284 cannon, representing possibly 400,000 infantry and almost 
40,000 cavalry; additional forces manning the Elbe fortresses, the distant 
and isolated detachments still holding out in Poland, Eugène’s Italian 
armament and Wrede’s Bavarians on the River Inn accounted for 
approximately a quarter of a million more between them. Thus Napoleon 
could face the Allied grand total of over 800,000 with at least 700,000 of 


his own, although a very high proportion of his apparent strength was 
illusory, owing to the generally poor quality of his conscripts. However, the 
French were superior in the general quality of their officers and of their 
artillery arm, and at least the mass of their multinational infantry forces had 
received the same training and were armed with identical weapons (the 
Allies could boast no such uniformity in either of these respects). The 
French cavalry arm remained dangerously weak in quality, and in this 
single field the Allies were at a great advantage from the outset. One serious 
defection to the Allied camp should be noted: following a tiff with Berthier 
over promotion prospects, the brilliant Baron Jomini transferred his services 
“over the hill.” The brave but easily baffled Marshal Ney was never quite to 
recover from the loss of his éminence grise. 


The Emperor appears to have formulated his plan of action only shortly 
before the reopening of the campaign. Eventually he conceived a two-part 
scheme. As during the Bautzen period of the former operations, the French 
army would be generally divided into two wings. The larger (numbering the 
250,000 men of the Ist, IInd, Ird, Vth, VIth, XIth and XIVth Corps, the 
Guard and four corps of cavalry) would adopt a strategic defensive based 
upon the Saxon capital of Dresden, with the central reaches of the Elbe, the 
strengthened fortresses of Magdeburg, Wittenberg, Torgau, and the forward 
positions of Bautzen and Görlitz serving as points d'appui. Dresden itself, 
with its great depots and camps, formed the kingpin of the entire system. 
“What is important to me is to avoid being cut off from Dresden and the 
Elbe,” claimed the Emperor. “I will care little if I am cut off from 
France.” The second part of the army was entrusted to Oudinot; he was 
given command over almost 120,000 men—constituting the IVth, VIIth and 
XIIth Corps together with Arrighi’s cavalry (3rd Reserve Corps), massing 
around Luckau, and Davout’s XIIth Corps (35,000-strong) holding 
Hamburg and the Lower Elbe. With the exception of Davout (who would 
move eastward), this force was intended to launch a heavy attack northward 
against Berlin and thereafter tackle Bernadotte’s army. 


In this scheme we can detect traces once again of the original master plan of 
April, as well as a vindictive desire to see a disloyal monarch and a 
treacherous ex-marshal heavily punished. It was not, however, his most 
brilliant proposal; Napoleon had clearly abandoned the idea of a rapid 


offensive on the southern sector, where alone a true decision was feasible, 
and adopted instead a side movement, which would at best merely draw the 
Prussians away from their Austrian and Russian allies. Perhaps he hoped for 
a sort of strategic Austerlitz—but his choice of subordinates for the drive on 
Berlin was rather peculiar. Almost certainly he would rather have trusted 
this task to Soult, but after Vitoria it had proved imperative to send the 
Duke of Dalmatia back to the tottering Spanish front. 


Napoleon’s plan seems to have been formulated on August 12 and 13. The 
prospects facing him were hardly cheering; his appearance at this time, 
according to d’Odeleben, was “extremely grave and pensive,” 24 as well it 
might be. Indeed, the Emperor took the almost unprecedented step of asking 
his marshals for open comments on his proposals. St. Cyr objected that the 
power of the Swedes was being underestimated. Marmont, even more 
prophetically, pointed to the perils inherent in dividing the French effort 
into two largely disconnected parts: “I greatly fear lest on the day on which 
Your Majesty gains a great victory, and believes you have won a decisive 
battle, you may learn you have lost two.”2> However, the Emperor’s plan 
was based on certain sound premises. If he assumed the offensive in the 
south, the effect would probably be to cause an Allied retreat deep into 
Poland whence he would per force have to follow, extending his weak 
communications and exhausting his undernourished conscripts, who had 
proved that they could fight but not march. On the other hand, a secondary 
effort leading to the capture of Berlin would undoubtedly constitute a great 
moral advantage if successful, and might split the Allies irretrievably. 
However, to achieve this meant the division of his own forces at a critical 
time, and the irrational tendencies of a vendetta against Prussia and 
Bernadotte were undoubtedly present in the plan: Napoleon wanted revenge 
on his former ally and colleague for their treachery. 


79 
DRESDEN 


The opening events of the campaign proved somewhat different from what 
Napoleon had foreseen, and this led to considerable hesitation and 
fluctuation—characteristics rarely displayed by Napoleon during his prime. 
On reaching Bautzen from Dresden on the 17th, he learned that a large 
force of Russians was reputedly moving westward from Poland to join the 
Army of Silesia. His reaction was to change his plans there and then, and to 
move every available man eastward to destroy the weakened Blücher before 
this reinforcement could reach him. To cover this move, Vandamme was 
ordered to Bautzen, and Marshal St. Cyr was instructed to hold on to 
Dresden at all costs against Schwarzenberg, disputing the neighboring 
terrain in order to gain time. 


The very next day on reaching Gorlitz Napoleon changed his mind again, 
and determined to head for Zittau prior to falling on the flank of 
Wittgenstein’s 40,000 Russians, still wending their way to join 
Schwarzenberg. No sooner had this idea been formulated than he equally 
abruptly reverted to his plan of August 17 when he heard that Blücher was 
still advancing against Ney, Marmont and Lauriston. The 21st accordingly 
found the main French army crossing over the River Bobr moving east, but 
Blücher promptly began to retreat in accordance with the agreed allied 
strategy. Napoleon of course had no means of telling that this was deliberate 
policy on the Prussian’s part and continued to follow up. 


However, no sooner had he reached Lowenburg on the 22nd than a dispatch 
from St. Cyr caught up with him. That marshal, faced with the advance of 
the whole Army of Bohemia toward Dresden, was appealing for urgent and 
immediate assistance. “The worst feature of our situation, generally 
speaking, is the scant confidence my generals have in themselves,” 
grumbled Napoleon in a letter to Malet. “Whenever I am absent, they 


exaggerate the enemy’s strength.” Although he discounted St. Cyr’s 


anxiety, he decided to return to Dresden in person with Vandamme and the 
Guard (to be followed by Marmont and Victor), leaving Macdonald in 
charge of the Silesian operations with strict orders to drive Blücher back on 
Jauer and thereafter fall back to a strong position behind the Bobr in order 
to form a defensive flank. 


The Allied advance toward Dresden (instead of Leipzig) had been 
occasioned by Napoleon’s appearance at Zittau on the 20th. This change of 
march direction caused no little confusion, but by the 22nd, St. Cyr’s 
outposts near Hellendorf were being forced back toward the city. The 
following day Wittgenstein reached the southern outskirts, but on the 25th 
St. Cyr counterattacked so violently that the Allied advance guard was 
driven back in confusion. As a result of this setback the Allied leaders 
decided to play safe. They did not know how many men St. Cyr had at his 
disposal, nor the exact position of Napoleon; they accordingly decided to 
delay their main attack upon Dresden until the 26th, by which time their 
disordered columns should have had time to sort themselves out. 


Although St. Cyr was thus successful in winning a little time, Napoleon had 
already decided to change his plans yet again. He suddenly realized that a 
golden opportunity to rout the Army of Bohemia was presenting itself. With 
almost all his forces drawn up to the south of Dresden, Schwarzenberg was 
exposing his communications to a sudden blow through Königstein and 
Pirna. The Emperor at once set about collecting men from near and far. He 
hoped to gather the Guard, Ist, IInd and VIth Corps together with the Ist 
Cavalry Reserve at Stolpen by the 23rd, and then launch an immediate 
onslaught over the Elbe. Vandamme’s march to Dresden was accordingly 
canceled. Ney was to ride over from Macdonald’s army to assist in the 
operation, leaving his Ird Corps under the temporary command of General 
Souham. The communications linking Dresden with Leipzig were to be 
rerouted along the less exposed east bank of the Elbe. St. Cyr must hold on 
as best he could at Dresden without direct reinforcement. 


If this plan was to succeed, it was vital that St. Cyr should continue to defy 
and pin the Allies at Dresden until Napoleon’s master stroke could fully 
develop. It was also important that Macdonald should succeed in keeping 
Blücher fully occupied away to the east, and that Oudinot should continue 


to dominate Bernadotte to the south of Berlin. In the event, however, 
complications arose on all these sectors which eventually ruined the plan’s 
implementation. Ney started the rout by insisting on setting out for Stolpen 
with his whole corps and Sébastiani’s cavalry in direct contravention of his 
orders, thus depriving Macdonald’s Army of the Bobr of almost half its 
strength and indicating to Blücher that the French pursuit was definitely 
slackening. Still unaware of this complication, Napoleon reached Stolpen 
on the morning of the 25th and issued orders for Vandamme to prepare to 
cross the Elbe. 


Then news of a new complication arrived. It appeared that Oudinot had 
suffered a severe check on the Berlin sector, and that this might place the 
new French communications along the east bank of the Elbe in danger. 
Originally Oudinot’s part of the campaign had opened well. Between 
August 19 and 21 both his and Davout’s advances had met with 
considerable success, severely shaking Bernadotte’s nerve. Berlin might 
well have fallen to the French, but Oudinot allowed his columns to become 
widely separated during the advance, and on the 23rd General Reynier was 
thrown out of Grdssbeeren by a determined counterattack by General 
Bülow whose resolution was far stronger than Bernadotte’s. This reverse— 
although comparatively minor—was too much for Oudinot, and he ordered 
an immediate retreat to Wittenberg, thus partially exposing Napoleon’s 
north flank; Davout had no alternative but to comply with Oudinot by 
falling back on Hamburg. The details of these upsets did not reach 
Napoleon for some time, but the first hints of what had transpired reached 
headquarters on the 25th, giving him cause for anxiety for the safety of the 
rerouted Elbe communications. His fast reaction was to order St. Cyr to 
detach l’Heritier’s Cavalry Corps from the already hard-pressed Dresden 
garrison and send it northward to Grossenhain in order to form another 
flank guard. This detachment at such a critical moment did nothing to 
improve St. Cyr’s confidence. 


The Emperor, although he still intended to launch his stroke on the 26th, 
now became increasingly anxious about the true position at Dresden, and 
sent off General Gourgaud to inspect the defenses and report on St. Cyr’s 
capacity to hold out. Late on the night of the 25th Gourgaud returned with 
anything but a cheering report. In his opinion St. Cyr would crack within 


twenty-four hours unless immediate assistance was rushed to his aid. This 
was grave news. On the one hand, Napoleon could not afford to lose 
Dresden with its massed supplies and army parks; on the other, the chance 
to launch a decisive blow against the enemy rear was extremely tempting. 
At one in the morning of the 26th the Emperor decided on a compromise. 
Vandamme’s corps should proceed with the Pirna attack on its own; the 
Guard, the reserve cavalry, followed by Marmont and Victor, would march 
without delay directly to Dresden, the head of the column setting out at 4:00 


27 


AM. 


As it turned out, this compromise robbed Napoleon of what might well have 
been the decisive victory of the entire campaign. If only he had sent 
Vandamme to Dresden as originally envisaged, St. Cyr would have been 
strong enough to withstand Schwarzenberg practically indefinitely, and the 
manoeuvre sur les derrières could have continued unchecked if a trifle 
weaker in numbers. Alternatively, had Napoleon left only two corps with 
Vandamme at Pirna to carry out the envelopment on the 26th, this force 
would almost certainly have proved strong enough to destroy the Army of 
Bohemia in conjunction with the pinning effect exerted by the reinforced 
Dresden garrison. As it was, Vandamme’s single corps proved unequal to 
the task, and the opportunity slipped Napoleon by. The decision to switch 
practically the whole army to Dresden cost Napoleon the campaign. 


However, the die was cast, and “the army advanced like a torrent”? toward 
Dresden. At nine in the morning of August 26, Napoleon entered the city. 
An hour later the Imperial Guard made its appearance; Marmont and Victor 
arrived only later that night, too late to take part in the first day’s fighting. 


However critical one may be of Napoleon’s many changes of mind, there 
can be nothing but admiration for the marching performance of his troops. 
Between August 22 and 26, the conscripts of the main corps covered 120 
miles of road. Many fell out by the roadside during the latter stages, it is 
true, but such sustained marching was nevertheless an amazing 
achievement. Its effect was to provide Napoleon with 70,000 men at 
Dresden on the 26th and 120,000 the following day. 


The great city of Dresden lies on both banks of the River Elbe. In 1813 the 
greater mass of buildings stood on the left bank, where a number of large 
suburbs clustered around the nucleus formed by the old town or Altstadt, 
divided from it by a ditch and ancient town wall. On the right bank stood 
the smaller expanse of the Neustadt, also surrounded by a moat and 
rampart. To both the northeast and southwest stretched areas of higher 
ground, overlooking the city. Following Dresden’s original occupation by 
the French earlier in the year, Napoleon had ordered the improvement of its 
fortifications. These had been hastened forward once the likelihood of 
Austria entering the war became established, and the fortifications of the 
Altstadt were at least partially renovated. Great care was taken to place the 
guns at points where the suburbs would not mask their fire, and powerful 
batteries were established at Fort Marcolini and on the heights overlooking 
the Neustadt on the right bank of the river. 


Faced with the prospect of an immense Allied attack, Marshal St. Cyr had 
done everything in his power to extemporize additional fortifications to the 
south and west. An improvised line sprang up along the edge of the suburbs, 
consisting of barricaded streets, loopholed houses and areas of palisading. 
Beyond the suburbs five earthen artillery redoubts had been hastily built, 
but three of these were not mutually supporting, and another (Number Four) 
had a very restricted field of fire. Two streams—the Landgraben and the 
Weisserlitz—ran southward and westward from the Altstadt area, and the 
French defenders hoped that these water obstacles would help protect their 
flanks. Until the early morning of the 26th, however, St. Cyr preferred to 
hold an extensive outpost line running through the outlying villages of 
Striesen, Strehlen, Plauen and Lobtans. The whole area was scattered with 
walled gardens, houses and other cover which acted in the defense’s favor, 
the strongest outlying position being afforded by the Gross Garten, a large 
park with solid walls lying to the southeast of the city. 


The Allies intended to carry out a reconnaissance in force during the 
morning before launching a full-scale attack on St. Cyr’s positions. Their 
preliminary moves began at five in the morning but were only slowly 
developed, and it was after nine before a combined Prusso-Russian force 
succeeded in clearing the French out of most of the Gross Garten. Soon 
afterward, the greater part of the French outpost line had been driven in, but 


all initial attacks on the redoubts were repulsed. Two hours later the French 
were back in their main positions and a pause ensued as the Allies mustered 
their 150,000 troops in preparation for the great assault. 


The Allied leaders, however, watching the changing scene from the 
Racknitz Heights, were far from happy or unanimous. From 9:00 


am. onward they had noticed a stir running through Dresden, and eventually 
the dreaded cry, “Vive l'Empereur!” reached their ears in the occasional 
lulls in the artillery bombardment. Napoleon had arrived! The Tsar felt that 
the action should be broken off at once, in compliance with the agreed 
policy of avoiding fighting Napoleon in person. The Emperor of Austria 
refused to disclose his mind, but the King of Prussia, the one-time ninny of 
1806, was extremely outspoken in favor of fighting Napoleon there and 
then on such favorable numerical terms. While the matter was being 
thrashed out, Schwarzenberg was instructed to postpone the main attack. 
But the passage of orders down the chain of command was slow, and before 
the new decision could be transmitted the three-gun signal for the opening 
of the assault had been fired and the masses of the Allied army set 
themselves in motion, while their aghast commanders in chief stared 
disbelievingly through their telescopes and swore roundly. 


Since his arrival at Dresden, Napoleon had conducted a whirlwind 
inspection of the front and visited the King of Saxony. He then busied 
himself forming three special columns under Murat, Ney and Mortier. The 
conduct of the defensive action was left in St. Cyr’s hands. 


All afternoon the battle raged as the Allies tried to storm their way into 
Dresden. One or two of the redoubts were silenced or passed temporarily 
into Allied hands, but otherwise St. Cyr’s line held on all sectors. The 
French batteries firing from over the river caused fearful havoc on 
Wittgenstein’s wing. Then, shortly after 5:30 


em, Napoleon judged that the moment had come for a counterstroke. On the 
southern sector, Mortier stormed forward at the head of two divisions of the 
Guard, and soon retook the Gross Garten from Generals Kleist and 
Wittgenstein. In the center, Marshal Ney and his temporary command of 
two divisions of the Old Guard were even more successful: the Allied 
troops facing their onslaught became so shaken that Schwarzenberg was 
forced to commit his Austrian grenadiers from reserve to save the situation, 
and by nightfall the French had regained almost all of St. Cyr’s original 
outpost line. Napoleon personally supervised these successful operations. “I 
know of no example in war which furnishes clearer evidence of how the 
numbers and morale of troops, important features as they are, may be so 
overmatched by the weight of one person of genius,”2” comments von 
Wartenburg. As darkness gathered Napoleon returned to Dresden to make 
plans for the morrow; simultaneously the leading troops of Victor’s and 
Marmont’s hard-marching corps reached the eastern gates of the city. 


With the opportune arrival of these reinforcements, Napoleon’s numerical 
position was improving. He would be able to field 120,000 troops on the 
27th, while the Allied strength only rose overnight to 170,000—an increase 
of merely 12,000 men. The reason for this scanty Allied reinforcement was 
largely bound up with events at Pirna during the 26th. General Vandamme 
had found little difficulty in forcing a crossing over the Elbe, and had 
severely handled Eugen of Württemberg’s corps covering the Allied flank. 
As the French could deploy 40,000 men to Eugen’s mere 12,500, it clearly 
behoved the Allied leaders to reinforce their flank, and this was done by 
diverting Ostermann’s command (26,000) to the scene. However, the Allies 
had great hopes that General Klenau with the 21,000 men of their 
westernmost column would be up in time for the reopening of the battle. In 
the event this hope proved vain. 
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The Battle of Dresden, August 26-27, 1813 


The Allied plan for the battle on the 27th was to mass two thirds of their 
strength in the center, leaving Generals Bianchi and Wittgenstein with 
approximately 25,000 apiece to hold the left and right wings respectively. 
Klenau, however, was expected to reinforce the left flank to the north of the 
Weisseritz River on his arrival. For his part, Napoleon was planning a 
holding action in the center and a double envelopment of the enemy flanks, 
that against the enemy’s left being closely associated with a wider advance 


by Vandamme to sever their line of retreat toward Peterswalde. To this end 
he drew practically every available soldier into the line. Murat with 35,000 
men (Victor and Latour-Maubourg) was placed on the French right; 
Marmont and St. Cyr were told to hold the center with 50,000 men (backed 
by the sole French reserve—the Old Guard infantry); Ney and Mortier, 
aided by Nansouty’s cavalry, massed the 35,000 remaining troops (mostly 
belonging to the Guard) on the left. 


Torrential rain fell for the greater part of the night, converting the Weisseritz 
River into a formidable obstacle. This proved greatly to the Allies’ 
disadvantage when the battle reopened, for Napoleon knew the ground far 
better than his opponents and was aware that the Allied left would become 
completely severed from the rest of their army should they lose the crucial 
bridge at Plauen. 


The French attack on the Allied right opened at six in the morning. Mortier 
and Nansouty, supported by Ney, quickly drove Wittgenstein’s sodden and 
dispirited troops out of the Blasewitz woods and began to bend back the 
right of the Allied line. The garrison of Seidnitz repulsed the French 
assaults for some considerable time, but the Allies were eventually forced 
back a further mile. A lull in the French movement then ensued as St. Cyr’s 
artillery pounded the enemy strongpoints. 


Meanwhile, Murat was making famous progress on the other flank. Bianchi 
proved incapable of withstanding the fury of Marshal Victor’s attack; his 
line broke, and a large part of his command found themselves pinned with 
their backs to the swollen Weisseritz near the village of Dolzschen. As the 
key bridge at Plauen had already fallen into French hands, the Allied center 
was relegated to the role of helpless spectators as Bianchi’s men were 
driven into the river. Meanwhile on Murat’s right, General Teste’s division 
and Latour-Maubourg’s cavalry made short work of the remaining 
Austrians despite the difficulty of advancing through thick mud, and by 
midafternoon the Allied left had ceased to exist. Thirteen thousand 
prisoners fell into French hands in the sector, and all the rest of Bianchi’s 
troops were dead or scattered. 


However, the battle in the center was not going so well for the severely 
outnumbered St. Cyr and Marmont. Three assaults failed to recapture the 


village of Leubnitz, and when Napoleon rode back into Dresden at 4:00 


ow. he fully anticipated a third day’s fighting on the morrow. 


The Allied commanders, however, had experienced enough. Plans to launch 
a heavy attack designed to sever the French left from the French center 
were abandoned owing to the appalling condition of the ground which 
would have made the forward movement of artillery practically impossible. 
Then a cannonball narrowly missed the Tsar Alexander, and this near escape 
damped what little ardor the Allied high command could still muster. 
Reports that Vandamme was slowly pushing back Ostermann and Eugen 
reinforced their caution. Accordingly orders were issued for an overnight 
retreat toward Bohemia. Over the two days’ fighting the Allies had lost 
some 38,000 men; the French had emerged lightly with barely 10,000 
casualties. It appeared that the legend of French invincibility had been fully 
re-established. 


Early on the 28th therefore, French patrols found nothing but a handful of 
rear guards facing them. Napoleon at once set about organizing a pursuit; if 
only Vandamme could reach Teplitz ahead of the enemy, the Army of 
Bohemia would be hopelessly trapped amid the mountains. However, the 
Emperor was far from well; furthermore, distressing details of Oudinot’s 
failure against Billow on the 23rd had now reached headquarters. No sooner 
had these been assimilated than news of another blow arrived. In complete 
disobedience of his orders, it appeared that Macdonald had rashly pushed 
ahead over the Katzbach pursuing Blücher. The French columns became 
separated, and the commander of the Army of Silesia had seized the 
opportunity to wheel about and catch his pursuers at a disadvantage. By the 
end of the 26th, Macdonald’s Army of the Bobr had suffered a severe and 
costly defeat (losing 15,000 prisoners and 100 cannon), completely 
reversing the strategical situation. Marmont’s gloomy prophecy of a 
fortnight earlier was being fulfilled only too accurately; Napoleon’s success 
at Dresden was already being overshadowed by the failures of his 
subordinates on other sectors. His mind filled with the need to devise new 
measures to offset these setbacks, Napoleon returned to Dresden on the 


afternoon of the 28th, leaving the conduct of the pursuit of Schwarzenberg 
to his underlings. 


Two days later, fate dealt another blow. In the absence of the master, the 
French pursuit of the various columns of the Allied army proceeded with 
fair élan but insufficient coordination. As a result, Vandamme’s corps 
became increasingly isolated, and, when Ostermann suddenly turned at bay 
near Priestena (merely five miles from Teplitz), the Allies were able to 
collect sufficient troops to withstand Ist Corps’ assaults. During the 29th 
Vandamme was eventually forced to give a little ground, falling back 
toward Kulm. Here, on the 30th, he suddenly and wholly fortuitously found 
himself beset from the rear by Kleist’s column. This officer, desperately 
attempting to escape from St. Cyr’s pursuing troops, had swung eastward 
from his original line of retreat in the hope of slipping across Vandamme’s 
rear. Instead, he blundered into Vandamme’s main body at the very climax 
of his renewed battle with Ostermann, who had already been reinforced 
from the south to 44,000 men. Vandamme, with only 32,000 troops with 
which to oppose a total of 54,000 Allies, manfully tried to fight his way out 
of the trap, but although over half his men escaped the commander of Ist 
Corps and 13,000 of his troops fell into Allied hands. 


And so it was that Napoleon heard of a third defeat of one of his 
subordinates—but several observers noted how coolly he took the news. In 
the allied camp, of course, there was much rejoicing fraught with heartfelt 
relief. Their successes at Grôssbeeren, the Katzbach, and now Kulm— 
relatively small though they had been—inspired one and all to new efforts. 
As General Butturlin, the Tsar’s aide-de-camp, reputedly described the 
effect of Vandamme’s defeat: “The battle of Kulm changed into a cry of joy 
the despair which was spreading through the valleys of Bohemia.”2° Thus 
Dresden joined Lützen and Bautzen on the growing list of practically 
valueless French victories. 


80 
THE BATTLE OF THE NATIONS 


It was high time for Napoleon to reconsider his strategy. He could adopt 
one of two main courses. He might mass the bulk of his forces for a drive 
against Prague, hoping to complete the defeat of the Army of Bohemia 
which was still very shaken despite its success at Kulm; if successful this 
might drive Austria out of the war. Or, alternatively, he might renew the 
advance against Berlin. Once again, the old lure of his April “master plan” 
won the day. It offered palpable advantages. To the northward the 
countryside was still relatively unravaged and could therefore be expected 
to yield considerable supplies. The French would also be able to assume a 
more central position overall in the face of the three Allied armies. And 
even if Schwarzenberg did decide to double back along his tracks and head 
for Dresden once more, the mounting of a new offensive over the Bohemian 
mountains would take a considerable period, by which time the French 
could be in Berlin and on their way to achieving the relief of Stettin. Such a 
threat must surely draw the Prussians and Russians north, leaving Austria 
precariously isolated. A sudden move south would then place Napoleon in a 
commanding position, with power to end the war in a blaze of success. 


To lead the advance on Berlin, Napoleon placed Marshal Ney over the head 
of Oudinot. On 2nd September he ordered the Prince of the Moskowa to 
reach Berlin within a week or eight days at the most, moving through 
Baruth. He promised him a total force of 80,000 men (exclusive of Davout). 
Macdonald was meanwhile to hold the line of the Bobr, Davout to advance 
east from Hamburg, while Murat, St. Cyr and Marmont held the line of the 
Bohemian mountains to defend Dresden. These dispositions should hold the 
other enemy armies at bay. 


However, the whole project proved totally unrealistic from the very outset, 
and it was only twenty-four hours later that the Emperor felt compelled to 
cancel the concentration of 25,000 men at Grossenhain—the force intended 


to bring Ney up to full strength for the Berlin drive. The reason for this 
change of plan which threw everything out of balance was the sudden 
realization that Macdonald was still truly a beaten man, and that Blücher’s 
advance westward was continuing unchecked. Consequently Napoleon once 
more rushed eastward from Dresden to Bautzen to rally Macdonald’s 
shattered conscripts, taking with him the Guard, Marmont’s corps and some 
cavalry. This meant that only two and a half corps could be left to protect 
Dresden itself—namely St. Cyr, Victor and what was left of Ist Corps (now 
temporarily commanded by Souham in Vandamme’s place). Thus not only 
was Ney about to march on Berlin understrength, but the security of 
Dresden was no longer assured. 


Still, 1f Napoleon succeeded in rallying Macdonald’s forces and then 
proceeded to force Blücher to fight an all-out battle, something useful could 
still emerge from the mass of contradictory plans and confused orders that 
were now flying to and fro. The first part of this program was carried out 
perfectly; meeting Macdonald’s baffled troops to the east of Bautzen, 
Napoleon rallied their morale with all his old skill and led them back 
eastward again toward Hochkirch. Unfortunately for the development of 
Napoleon’s latest plan, however, Blücher correctly guessed the reason for 
Macdonald’s sudden change of mood, and promptly fell back. Napoleon 
was furious to find his Prussian adversary eluding him, but there was little 
he could do; so, leaving Macdonald to follow the Army of Bohemia, he 
returned to Bautzen to recommence his interrupted preparations for the 
move on Berlin. 


Once again circumstances intervened before anything could be achieved. 
No sooner was the Emperor back at Bautzen than an alarming message 
from St. Cyr reported that there were distinct signs of a renewed onslaught 
by Schwarzenberg against Dresden. There was some truth in this report, for 
the Austrian general had indeed recrossed the Elbe at the head of 60,000 
men heading northward, while his subordinate Barclay de Tolly marched 
toward Pirna en route for Dresden. 


Napoleon’s reaction was swift. After studying the general situation he 
determined to try conclusions with Barclay. Leaving the Dresden area on 
September 8, the French rushed for Kulm, their leader being determined to 


reach Teplitz well in the Allied rear. The Army of Bohemia lost no time in 
ordering a precipitate retreat on all sectors, and very soon all of Schwarzen- 
berg’s troops were once again on the left bank of the Elbe, falling back on 
their threatened depots along the roads over the mountains. The French 
followed them with all dispatch, but when a battle situation against Barclay 
at last materialized near Kulm on the 10th, Napoleon had second thoughts. 
Aware of the dubious stamina of his conscripts and temporarily deprived of 
his artillery by the frightful roads over the mountains, he decided not to risk 
action in view of the strength of the enemy’s position. Leaving St. Cyr to 
mask the town, the Emperor consequently fell back on Dresden. 


A further factor that reinforced this unusual degree of caution on the 
Emperor’s part was provided by new disconcerting tidings from the 
northern sector. Advancing carelessly, Ney had blundered into a trap set for 
him by Bernadotte near Dennewitz on September 6, and after a scrappy and 
confused battle had been repulsed with some 10,000 casualties after 
inflicting only 7,000 on the Army of the North. Despite Reynier’s sustained 
leadership, the French lost all chance of a successful outcome to this action 
when Ney insisted on plunging into the fighting, sword in hand, alongside 
Bertrand’s troops. The end came when Oudinot, still smarting from his 
supercession in command by the “bravest of the brave,” deliberately obeyed 
Ney’s order to move his men from the left flank to the right although he 
fully knew that this misguided step would throw away all chance of a 
French victory. According to St. Cyr, Napoleon received news of this latest 
debacle with the greatest sang-froid, reviewing the implications “with all 
the coolness he could have brought to a discussion of events in China.”>! 
On the 10th, he instructed Berthier to send an order to Ney. “It is necessary 
to write to the Prince of the Moscowa and inform him that he must take up 
a position on the right bank of the Elbe near Torgau,”32 where he was to 
hold out at all costs. 


In due course Napoleon hoped to be able to join Ney there, but in the 
meantime other concerns were demanding his full attention. The weather 
had become abysmal again, making the inadequate roads quite impassable, 
and this was resulting in a great supply shortage. Raids by bands of roving 
Cossacks and partisans were further complicating the situation on the 
French communications. To meet the mounting administrative crisis, 


Napoleon ordered the transfer of vast quantities of flour from Torgau to 
Dresden by barge, and sent out Lefebvre-Desnouëttes with a strong cavalry 
force to resecure his communications. Then came tidings that 
Schwarzenberg was once again advancing on Dresden and the Emperor 
hastened to Pirna to reconnoiter the enemy’s reported position. Hardly had 
he reached there, however, than he heard that Bernadotte with 80,000 troops 
was approaching Rosslau on the Elbe. He promptly retired to Dresden, 
intending to join Ney as promised earlier, but then a new crisis occurred on 
the eastern flank where Macdonald was once again falling back in 
confusion before the Army of Silesia. Dropping all other plans, Napoleon 
rushed eastward with the Guard—and arrived in time to rally Macdonald’s 
forces for the second time and to drive Blucher back from a position 
immediately east of Bautzen (September 22). A new message from Ney 
then arrived reporting (prematurely as it proved) the arrival of another 
Swedish column at Wartenburg. 


From a study of the events of the last three weeks, it must have become 
evident to Napoleon that he was exhausting his men and achieving very 
little. The Allied strategy of refusing to fight the Emperor in person but of 
maintaining ceaseless pressure on his subordinates was clearly paying 
dividends. Its net result was to keep Napoleon off balance, as again and 
again he had been compelled to rush from one sector to another to reinforce 
his marshals. His own plans had consequently been placed in abeyance time 
after time and not a single decisive blow had resulted. Furthermore, the 
indecisiveness of the military operations was having disquieting political 
repercussions elsewhere in Germany. More and more former French 
satellites were coming to terms with the Allies. News of Dennewitz had 
induced the Tyrol to join the Austrian cause, while the King of Bavaria had 
similarly come to the decision to defect; the whole of Germany—save only 
Saxony—was on the point of rising in revolt. The condition of Napoleon’s 
army was also giving good cause for alarm. Since mid-August the French 
had lost one way or another 300 cannon and 150,000 men—not counting a 
further 50,000 on the sick lists. The remainder of the forces were rapidly 
approaching the level of starvation, as Napoleon was himself fully aware. 
“Monsieur le Comte Daru, the army is not being fed,” he wrote to the 
army’s director of administration on the 23rd. “It would be an illusion to 
regard matters otherwise.” Instead of the regulation twenty-eight ounces 


of bread a day per man, only half a pound was being issued; local resources 
were practically exhausted by this time, making forage all but unobtainable. 


Facing these unpleasant facts, Napoleon came to a momentous decision. 
Apart from certain bridgeheads, all troops should at once be withdrawn 
west of the Elbe. Napoleon still had 260,000 tired men and 784 scantily 
horsed guns under his command, but these resources needed careful 
husbanding if they were to retain any battle power. Contraction of the front 
was the only logical answer—and if all went well the enemy might yet be 
led into making decisive blunders facilitating his destruction in detail. 


The main withdrawal began on the 24th, but it proved almost impossible to 
make a clean break from contact. That same day Bernadotte reached the 
banks of the Elbe and succeeded in establishing bridgeheads at Rosslau 
(near Wittenberg) and at Wartenburg. Another attempted crossing of the 
River Elster was thwarted by Bertrand, while VIIth Corps succeeded in 
containing the Rosslau bridgehead, but the Army of the North managed to 
maintain its first footholds on the west bank of the Elbe. 


The Allies, in fact, were rapidly recasting their strategy. The impending 
arrival of General Bennigsen at the head of the 60,000-strong Army of 
Poland to reinforce Schwarzenberg would make it possible to detach 
Blücher and send the Army of Silesia north to join Bernadotte. This move 
began on the 25th. At the same time it was determined that the southern 
armies should abandon their attacks in the general direction of Dresden and 
head instead for Leipzig to threaten Napoleon’s vital links running west to 
the Rhine. In this decision lay the seeds of the great Battle of the Nations. 


Over the following days a large number of clashes took place on many 
sectors of the front, but it was only on October 3 that Blücher arrived at 
Wartenburg on the Elbe with 60,000 Prussians and there inflicted a sharp 
defeat upon Bertrand’s skeleton force of 13,000 troops. Next day, Blücher 
was over the Elbe, coordinating his move with a general advance by 
Bernadotte from Rosslau and Barby. Faced with such formidable numbers 
of enemy troops approaching the River Mulde, Ney was forced to fall back 
on Delitsch. 


Although it might appear that the Allied northern armies had successfully 
forced the line of the Elbe, Napoleon’s overall strategical position was in 
fact improving. The enemy had at last been induced to split their forces, and 
from his new central position based around Leipzig the Emperor could 
move the greater part of 250,000 men against either Bliicher and Bernadotte 
(140,000) or against Schwarzenberg and Bennigsen (180,000). Superficially 
it seemed that the Allies were at last playing straight into his hands. 


His mind was soon made up. Murat had already been given command 
(September 2) of the IInd, Vth and VIIIth Corps and two forces of cavalry 
with orders to intercept and at least delay the advance of the Army of 
Bohemia from the south, while the defense of Dresden against the newly 
operational Army of Poland had been allocated to Ist and XIVth Corps 
(Löbau and St. Cyr). Acting on the latest tidings, Napoleon decided on the 
6th to move north with the rest of the army to join Ney with the intention of 
destroying Blücher and Bernadotte (still operating more or less 
independently of one another) in turn before Schwarzenberg could push 
Murat back on Leipzig. 


The need to leave a garrison in Dresden worried Napoleon a great deal. On 
the one hand it was doubtless politically expedient to continue to defend the 
capital of his last remaining German ally, while militarily the place might 
yet play an important role in any subsequent operations against 
Schwarzenberg once the northern armies had been taken care of. On the 
other hand Dresden’s garrison would swallow up a substantial number of 
men whose presence on the northern battlefields might well prove 
invaluable. For two days the Emperor dithered over the issue, continually 
changing his mind. Then at length, at 2:00 


em. On October 7, he finally settled in favor of leaving St. Cyr and Löbau at 
Dresden. “My intention is to conserve Dresden,”°* Napoleon wrote from 
Meissen. This decision was probably the most fateful one of the entire 
campaign; by disregarding his own principles of concentrating every 
possible man before battle and of ignoring all secondary (1.e., political) 
considerations, Napoleon was compromising his chances of success— 
fatally, as it ultimately proved. 


The French columns hastened northward, but the energies of the half- 
starved and inexperienced conscripts were no longer equal to the effort 
required. The town of Surzen was reached on the 8th. Napoleon believed 
that Blücher was in the vicinity of Duben with Bernadotte’s army further to 
the north near Dessau. In both calculations he was basically correct—but he 
wholly misrepresented the numbers and the wariness of his opponents. With 
150,000 men under command, the Emperor prepared to pounce on Bliicher, 
and on the 9th the move on Duben began. The pace of his advance was 
relatively slow, and the Army of Silesia got wind of its peril in the very nick 
of time. Bernadotte wanted to recross the Elbe forthwith, but Blücher, 
determined not to be dominated by the Crown Prince, insisted on a very 
unconventional move westward toward the River Saale. So it was that 
October 9 ended without the decisive engagement the Emperor had so 
confidently envisaged. Bliicher only just made good his escape (one 
rearguard division was decimated in the process by Sébastiani’s cavalry), 
but in the confusion of fighting in the growing dusk there was no certain 
indication of what direction the foe had retreated in. The shortage of 
reconnaissance cavalry was again direly felt. 


In a state of considerable frustration, Napoleon reassessed the situation. 
Another of his maneuvers had ended in failure, and every day the danger of 
a general enemy concentration was looming large on the horizon. If he 
pressed on northward over the Elbe toward Berlin he might induce the 
Crown Prince and Blücher to fall back, but by so doing he would inevitably 
uncover Leipzig (disquieting reports were already arriving from both Murat 
and St. Cyr concerning enemy activity on their respective sectors); 
alternatively, if he rushed south to confront Schwarzenberg, that 
commander would almost certainly fall back and deny Napoleon another 
chance of battle, while Leipzig would be vulnerable from the north. 
Nevertheless, the advantages offered by a central position were still open to 
him; for the time being, therefore, the French troops which had reached 
Duben would continue to advance, part on Dessau (where Bernadotte was 
reported to be), part on Wittenberg (where they could cross the Elbe and 
thereafter threaten a drive on Rosslau). Between them these moves should 
force Bernadotte and Blücher back behind the Elbe. However, the moment 
news came from the south that Schwarzenberg was hotly engaged (and thus 


pinned) against Murat, the northern operations would be abruptly dropped 
and every man rushed south to try conclusions with the Army of Bohemia. 


From the 10th to the 14th the Emperor and his headquarters lingered near 
Eilenburg, waiting upon events. Apart from news of Bavaria’s definite 
defection from the French cause, the tidings remained on the whole 
encouraging. By the 12th it was clear that Blücher was near Halle on the 
Saale, while Ney’s leading division had severely handled part of 
Bernadotte’s army at Dessau as it attempted to cross the River Mulde. 
Murat, meantime, was conducting a prodigiously successful withdrawal in 
the face of both Schwarzenberg and Bennigsen. Although this group of the 
Allied armies now totaled almost 240,000 men, Schwarzenberg had taken 
two and a half weeks to advance a distance of 70 miles, and in the process 
had received a bloody rebuff at Borna (10th), besides being compelled to 
detach 20,000 troops to blockade St. Cyr and Lübau in isolated Dresden. 


Nevertheless, Blocher’s continued presence near Halle made it increasingly 
clear that Napoleon’s well-tried manoeuvre sur les derriéres was failing to 
have its desired effect. Bernadotte, cautious to a fault, would undoubtedly 
have liked to fall back west of the Saale, if not back over the Elbe itself 
(and thus conform with Napoleon’s  strategy—the isolation of 
Schwarzenberg); but Blücher, with his stubborn character, his distaste for 
retreat, his hatred for Napoleon and distaste for the Crown Prince, refused 
to comply. He insisted that they should ignore Napoleon’s presence athwart 
part of their communications and march southward toward Leipzig to effect 
a junction with the Army of Bohemia. Bernadotte continued to hesitate, and 
in the end Blücher marched for Leipzig alone—followed in due course by 
an apprehensive and disgruntled Crown Prince. This delay on Bernadotte’s 
part probably saved Napoleon at Leipzig: it ultimately meant that the 
French westward line of retreat toward the Rhine remained open. 


Napoleon soon realized that his bluff had been called. Far from driving the 
enemy apart and defeating him in detail, it now behoved the French 
Emperor to move every available man to Leipzig with all speed in order to 
forestall the arrival of two large enemy army groups from opposite 
directions. From this moment Napoleon was without any doubt compelled 
to adopt a complete strategic defensive and to curtail even his tactical 


offensives. As early as the 12th he had sent Marmont with VIth Corps 
toward Taucha near Leipzig in readiness to sustain Murat, who was still 
fighting south of the city; the Guard would be hard on his heels. “All my 
army will be putting itself in motion; all of it will have arrived [near 
Leipzig] by the morning of the 14th, and I shall be able to fight the enemy 
with 200,000 men.”2> 


At three in the morning of the 14th, Berthier received his master’s definitive 
orders for a general concentration on Leipzig. Four hours later, Napoleon 
was writing to Macdonald: “My Cousin, I hope that you will arrive here 
[Duben] in good time today. It is necessary to cross the river at once. There 
can be no doubt that during tomorrow—the 15th—we shall be attacked by 
the Army of Bohemia and the Army of Silesia. March with all haste, 
therefore, and if you hear a cannonade make for the sound of the guns. The 
Army of Silesia is debouching by way of Halle and Zorbig.”>6 This letter 
reveals that Napoleon had abandoned almost all hope of keeping his two 
major adversaries apart. However, the indications were that Bernadotte was 
still dragging his heels well to the rear of Bliicher—although regrettably the 
Crown Prince had not, after all, fallen back over the Elbe—and the Emperor 
still hoped that his concentrated army would prove strong enough to defeat 
Schwarzenberg before Blücher could make his counterbalancing presence 
fully felt. 


The Battle of Leipzig, October 16-19, 181 3 


The French formations were thus hurrying toward a desperate battlefield. 
The whole of Germany’s—and of Europe’s—future lay in the balance. The 
Allies were aware of the grandeur of the occasion, but many of their leaders 
were still not a little apprehensive and overawed at the prospect of taking on 
“the Ogre” in person once more. Neither Schwarzenberg nor Bernadotte 
were looking forward to such an event with relish, and but for the zeal and 
single-minded determination of fire-eater Blücher the opportunity to fight 
Napoleon at a decided disadvantage might have been let slip. Blücher, 
however, was aware of the possibilities of the situation. “The three armies 
are now so close together,” he had written on the 13th, “that a simultaneous 
attack, against the point where the enemy has concentrated his forces, might 
be undertaken.”°’ On receipt of this suggestion, the Tsar insisted on the 
dispatch of General Wittgenstein and a strong force of cavalry to 
reconnoiter the French position south of Leipzig in detail. 


As Napoleon entered the city from the north at noon on the 14th, he heard 
the roar of cannon away to the south. Murat’s command was engaged in a 
sharp fight with Wittgenstein and Klenau at Liebertwolkwitz. In scale it 
proved the largest cavalry engagement of 1813 but the result was 
inconclusive, and the French infantry eventually drove off the questing 
Allied cavalry. But at least it confirmed the general correctness of 
Napoleon’s appreciation of the situation: a full-scale Allied assault on the 
city of Leipzig was clearly imminent. Although Murat had successfully 
retained control of the best battle position in the area, the mass of the 
French army had not arrived a moment too soon. By nightfall over 177,000 
French troops were already in the vicinity of, or fast closing upon, Leipzig. 
A further 18,000 would arrive from the north within the next forty-eight 
hours. Facing them to the south there were massing 203,000 soldiers of 
Schwarzenberg’s Army of Bohemia; a few miles to the northwest Blücher 
was driving forward the 54,000 men of the Army of Silesia; a good many 
miles to his rear were the 85,000 troops of the Army of the North—still near 
Halle. 


Napoleon, however, was certainly ignorant of the exact location of these 
last two Allied armies. He stated with conviction, after observing the mass 
of campfires to the south of Leipzig, that the Prussians and Swedes had 
somehow managed to circumvent the French flank and make common 
cause with Schwarzenberg. In this calculation he was sadly mistaken. Had 
he appreciated their true location, his activities on the 16th might have been 
very different. 


The battlefield of Leipzig covers a wide sweep of ground, divided by the 
Rivers Elster, Pleisse, Luppe and Parthe. The city stands at the confluence 
of the first two named, and in 1813 the terrain separating them was 
extremely marshy and wooded. The old city and its suburbs lay to the east 
and north of this difficult area, and the single road running westward from 
the Rannstadt Gate to the village of Lindenau was carried along an 
extensive embankment cut by several wooden and stone bridges. Near 
Lindenau, another stream—the River Luppe—leaves its parent the Elster 
and runs away to the northwest roughly parallel to the main river enclosing 
between them another swampy region. Immediately to the north of the 
suburb of Pffandorf, the Parthe tributary leaves the Elster in a northeasterly 


direction, before describing a broad southerly sweep towards its source near 
the Kolm Berg. 


These four rivers, radiating out from Leipzig, divide the surrounding circle 
of country into four main sectors. Approximately to the south of the city lie 
the marshy areas already referred to. To the west, between the Elster and the 
Luppe, lie two roads, running from Lindenau to Merseburg and Weissenfels 
respectively. Here the ground is at first very flat and open, but five miles 
down the Weissenfels road near Markranstadt the terrain on each side of the 
highway becomes increasingly hilly. The northern sector lies between the 
Elster and the Parthe. Here again the country lay open and fairly level, with 
a number of roads radiating out toward Halle, Duben and Eilenburg. The 
fourth and most significant area, destined to see much of the battle, lies 
between the Parthe and the Upper Pleisse. It is marked by a series of low 
ridges running outward from Leipzig toward two pieces of relatively high 
ground—the Galgenberg (lying between the villages of Wachau and 
Liebertwolkwitz) and the Kolm Berg, some two miles to the east. Although 
the undulating nature of the terrain and the large number of villages and 
hamlets made it a naturally strong defensive position, much of the 
countryside was very open and well suited to large-scale cavalry action. 
Several important roads cross the area, running outward toward Wurzen, 
Dresden, Grimma and Borna. Linking these were a large number of earthen 
lateral farm tracks of dubious military value. 


As for Leipzig itself, the old town was surrounded by an ill-repaired wall, 
but the main gates were in a fair state of repair and the French had taken 
steps to fortify the outlying suburbs. A considerable number of defense 
works had also been constructed around Lindenau, guarding the important 
causeway traversing the marshes. 


All in all, the position provided Napoleon with the opportunity of fighting 
on interior lines with Leipzig at his back; the Allies on the other hand had to 
approach to contact on a much broader front, and their moves were further 
hampered by the large number of bridges destroyed by the French 
engineers. One major weakness of the French position, however, lay to the 
west of the river confluence; no steps had been taken to build additional 
bridges between Leipzig and Lindenau for the very good reason that 


Napoleon still considered that his operational base and possible line of 
retreat lay to the north toward Torgau, Wittenberg and Magdeburg rather 
than westward toward the Rhine. This 1s proved by the fact that he left the 
main parks and engineering trains at Eilenburg to the northeast of the city. 
Circumstances, however, would in due course make the westbound road 
running through Lindenau the French line of retreat. 


The Emperor had no intention of fighting a defensive battle; he planned a 
mighty drive in the Pleisse-Parthe sector against Schwarzenberg’s main 
army. French troops numbering 37,000 (VIIth, IInd and Vth Corps 
supported by a formation of cavalry) were to pin the Austro-Russians 
frontally, while XIth Corps and Sébastiani’s cavalry (23,000 strong) 
reinforced by a further major formation, enveloped their right wing. At the 
critical moment, the Guard, Augereau’s IXth Corps, two formations of 
cavalry—between them totaling 62,000 more troops—supported by a 
further corps (Bertrand or Marmont) drawn from the northern sector, would 
be sent in to deliver the coup de grdce. In the meantime the ring would be 
held by Illrd, IVth, VIth and VIIth Corps on the northern sector under the 
overall command of Marshal Ney, while the garrison of Leipzig itself 
(7,000 strong—mostly made up of drafts and new conscripts) held the 
Lindenau position secure. In all, the Emperor disposed of some 177,500 
men and almost 700 guns on the actual battlefield, with Reynier’s VIIth 
Corps (14,000) and a division of Ird Corps (4,700) still to join. Over 
120,000 of the available troops were to be massed for the main attack. The 
whole of the 15th was taken up deploying the troops in their allotted 
positions. 


The Allies, too, spent much of the 15th devising their plan of operations. 
Schwarzenberg was well to the fore in the planning, but his initial 
suggestions were so inept (he originally wanted to send no less than 52,000 
Allied troops into the marshy areas between the Elster and Pleisse) that the 
Tsar intervened and ordered new proposals. In the end it was decided that 
Blücher, advancing from the direction of Halle, should attack Leipzig from 
the northwest, while Gyulai’s corps of 19,000 men attacked Lindenau from 
Markranstadt. These two operations, however, were only to be subsidiary to 
the main offensive, which was to be launched on the southern sector. While 
General Meerveldt made the best way he could through the Elster marshes 


at the head of 28,000 men, Barclay de Tolly would launch Generals Kleist, 
Eugen, Gortschakoff and Klenau, supported by Pahlen’s cavalry and the 
Russian reserve, against the line of villages (Markkleeberg, Wachau and 
Liebertwolkwitz) that formed the southern part of the French line. The 
Russian and Prussian Guards (24,000) were to stay in reserve at Rotha. 
Barclay entrusted the overall conduct of this attack by 77,500 Allies to 
General Wittgenstein. That officer however, desirous of rolling back and 
outflanking the French left, ordered his men to take up an extended six-mile 
position prior to the attack. This involved a marked degree of dispersal, and 
visual contact between the various parts of the attacking force was 
immediately sacrificed. It is interesting to compare the proportion of Allied 
troops made available at the critical point (about a third if Bliicher’s 54,000 
are included) with Napoleon’s concentration (almost two thirds of all 
available French manpower) in the same sector. 


The bitter fighting of the 16th took place on three of the four sectors 
comprising the Leipzig position. There were heavy engagements on the 
northern and western sides of the city as well as on the main battleground to 
the south, and as will be seen these subsidiary actions gravely compromised 
the success of Napoleon’s plan for destroying the main body of the Army of 
Bohemia. Indeed, the Emperor had no expectation of heavy fighting on the 
northern outskirts, for as we have seen he estimated that Blücher had 
already reached the vicinity of Markranstadt and expected Bernadotte to be 
somewhere near Merseburg. Acting under this illusion, at seven o’clock in 
the morning Napoleon decided to recall Marmont’s powerful corps from its 
position between Lindenthal and Radefeld (where it had been warily 
watching the roads to Halle) and ordered its commander to transfer his men 
to a position halfway between Leipzig and Liebertwolkwitz on the southern 
sector. From this location, VIth Corps would be able to march through 
Leipzig to Lindenau should that outpost come under serious attack— 
although Napoleon considered such an event extremely unlikely—or 
alternatively move up in support of Macdonald’s and Sébastiani’s planned 
enveloping attack around the Allied right wing on the Wachau battlefield. 


Although Marmont doubted the wisdom of his master’s orders (for he could 
actually see Blucher’s campfires burning beyond Schkeuditz a couple of 
miles to his front), VIth Corps evacuated its prepared positions near 


Lindenthal at ten o’clock and began to march southward. At that very 
moment, however, Blücher’s advance guard moved forward into contact 
with the French outposts, and Marmont (probably acting on Ney’s order) 
halted his columns, turned them about and hastily began to occupy a new 
position near Môckern, ready to oppose Bliicher’s advance. 


Aware that Napoleon was relying on at least one corps from the northern 
sector to ensure the success of his enveloping move on the southern 
battlefield, Marshal Ney ordered Bertrand to leave his position at Eutritsch 
and march IVth Corps thither in Marmont’s place. No sooner had Bertrand 
set out to comply, however, than General Gyulai launched a heavy attack on 
the defenders of Lindenau and Plagwitz at the western end of the causeway. 
The Allies achieved considerable success in their initial attack on the former 
village, and the French commander, Arrighi, sent an urgent message to Ney 
requesting reinforcements. Although the impetus of the Allied attack had 
already died away by the time this request reached the Prince of the 
Moskowa, he extravagantly decided on the spur of the moment to send the 
whole of Bertrand’s command over the causeway, thus again diverting the 
reinforcements intended for Marshal Macdonald. This left Ney with only 
the incomplete IIIrd Corps (now commanded by General Souham) at his 
disposal. Deciding that Delmas’ division of this formation was still too far 
distant (it was currently approaching the northern battle area along the 
Duben road, escorting a large convoy of vehicles), Ney decided that only 
the remaining two divisions of Souham’s command could set out to join 
Macdonald, and issued orders accordingly. As will be seen, however, even 
this reinforcement was destined to be diverted before it could reach its 
destination and as a result Napoleon’s plans for the decisive moves on the 
southern sector were to go badly astray. 


By eleven o’clock, the battle around Wachau had been in progress for 
almost two and a half hours. Napoleon had ridden out to the battlefield 
shortly after nine. Even at that hour the bombardment had been proceeding 
for some time and the first Austrian attacks delivered, but the final 
deployment of their troops had been greatly delayed by the weather, which 
was cold, misty and wet during the early hours. However, the rising mists 
revealed four dense enemy columns moving up to the attack; clearly the 
Allies were determined to gain the initiative from the outset. 


Close by the Pleisse River was advancing the corps of General Kleist, 
preparing to storm the village of Markkleeberg (defended by Poniatowsk1’s 
VIIIth Corps); on Kleist’s right was Prince Eugen of Württemberg, heading 
for Victor’s IInd Corps positions in the vicinity of Wachau; some way to the 
east marched the Russian Gortchakoff, moving on Liebertwolkwitz 
(defended by Lauriston’s Vth Corps). At the same time, on the extreme left 
of the Allied attack, General Meerveldt’s formations splashed their way 
through the marshes separating the Elster and the Pleisse, striving to reach 
the French flank positions at Dolitz and Connewitz. Of Klenau’s 
outflanking force on the extreme right there was as yet no sign. 


The Allied attack was both disorderly and piecemeal. The various 
formations straggled up into contact with their French adversaries between 
8,130 and 9:30 


am, but so great was their confusion that a considerable gap developed at 
once between Eugen and Gortchakoff. It appeared an ideal moment to 
launch the French counterattack, but the unfavorable weather conditions 
partly to blame for the chaos of the Allied advance had also delayed the 
arrival of Macdonald’s XIth Corps and Sébastiani’s cavalry on the French 
left, and until these troops made their appearance Napoleon’s full plan 
could not be put into operation. Napoleon was therefore forced to fight a 
straightforward frontal battle for the first two hours. 


Between nine and eleven o’clock the battle on the Wachau sector swung 
this way and that. General Meerveldt managed to capture the chateau of 
Dolwitz but was soon contained there by part of Poniatowski’s corps, while 
his further attempt to storm over the Pleisse at Connewitz was easily 
thwarted by General Defol’s division. To the east of the river, Kleist 
managed to capture Markkleeberg after a fierce struggle, but was then 
neatly pinned by massed French artillery fire until after 10:00 


am. Eugen succeeded in capturing Wachau, but only briefly. Gortschakoff 
blundered into a trap prepared by Lauriston and was soon driven back with 


heavy loss by the cunningly sited French cannon. To sustain his front 
against these repeated onslaughts, Napoleon decided to move his reserves 
forward, Augereau taking up a position in support of Poniatowski, Oudinot 
advancing his two Young Guard divisions over the Galgenberg to help 
Victor, and Mortier moving up the remainder of the Young Guard behind 
Lauriston. Every available gun was massed in the center. Rather later the 
Old Guard and Murat’s three cavalry corps advanced from the Thénberg- 
Probsthayda area to a central reserve position close behind the Galgenberg. 
It was very unusual for the Guard to be brought forward so early—as many 
observers noted. 


By eleven o’clock it was becoming evident that the impetus of the Allied 
offensive on the southern sector was dying away; Schwarzenberg’s first 
attack had failed. However, the Allied high command were taking certain 
steps to repair the gaps in their battleline. On the insistence of Alexander’s 
staff, the Russian reserve was moved forward to Magdeborn, and the 
Prussian and Russian Guards were summoned over the Pleisse to take up a 
position near Guldengossa (in rear of Eugen and Gortschakoff). Messages 
were sent off to urge the Austrian reserve to follow suit and to hasten the 
march of the forces of Bennigsen and Colleredo (70,000 strong) still on 
their way from Dresden. The dilatory Klenau (on the extreme Allied right) 
was hounded forward into action, and shortly after 11 :00 


am. his troops occupied the undefended Kolm Berg heights and began to 
prepare an attack on the eastern side of Liebertwolkwitz. These measures 
did nothing to retrieve their dwindling initiative, however, for the approach 
of Macdonald’s troops soon halted Klenau’s aggressive moves. 


The time was clearly fast approaching for the French counterstroke to be 
launched, but what was meantime happening on the other sectors of the 
battlefield? Away to the north, Marmont was making the most of a long lull 
to extemporize a new position near Mockern. For his part Blücher had 
become extremely wary; knowing that there was no chance of the Army of 
the North arriving to support him before the 17th, and believing that a great 
deal of Napoleon’s army was still on its way from Duben, he approached 
Marmont’s positions with the utmost caution, and nothing much happened 


until after midday when Dombrowski’s French division moved west to take 
up a position on VIth Corps’ right flank, at the same time protecting 
Delmas’ approach along the Duben road. Even then it was not until 2:00 


om. that Blücher at last launched his attack. Passing on to see what was 
taking place on the Lindenau sector, Gyulai’s attack had begun about half 
past ten; the intervention of Bertrand’s corps soon resulted in the repulse of 
the Austrian forces, and some time before midday the situation had swung 
completely in the French favor. Bertrand, however, decided to stay near 
Lindenau with the whole of his command for most of the rest of the 16th. 


Thus, although up to midday both of these secondary engagements were 
proceeding reasonably satisfactorily from the French point of view, neither 
had been anticipated by Napoleon at the outset, and the net result of them 
was the tying down of two corps, one of which at least the Emperor had 
wished to employ on the southern battlefield. If only the garrison of 
Dresden had been present on the field, the outcome might well have been 
different. 


Once it had become clear that Wittgenstein had exhausted his impetus on 
the Wachau front, Napoleon resumed preparations for his counterattack. As 
a first step General Drouot was ordered to mass 150 cannon in the interval 
between Victor and Lauriston, ready to blast a gap in the Allied line. 
Napoleon’s plan was to advance along his entire front, bringing Augereau 
into line between Poniatowski and Victor, and Mortier between Lauriston 
and Macdonald, while Oudinot remained in support of Victor in the right 
center. Macdonald on the far left was expected to drive in the Allied flank 
(Klenau) and create a threat toward the rear of the Allied center. In this task, 
which should draw off what was left of the Allied reserves, Macdonald was 
to be supported by General Souham’s Ird Corps (deputizing in this role for 
Marmont and Bertrand)—or so Napoleon now intended. Then the massed 
French cavalry, under Murat’s command, probably 12,000 in all, would 
sweep into the Allied center, preceded by Drouot’s crippling bombardment, 
and carve a break, which would be immediately exploited by infantry 
columns. The Emperor hoped that the demoralized remnants of the Allied 


center would then become inextricably confused with their retiring right 
wing, affording the French the chance of a decisive victory. 


By midday the first French counterattacks were under way. Macdonald duly 
drove Klenau off the Kolm Berg, but Sébastiani’s supporting cavalry, badly 
needed to lead the sweeping advance into the Allied rear, was seriously 
detained by Pahlen’s cavalry corps near Klein Possna. Moreover, there was 
still no sign of the supporting corps which was supposed to be coming up to 
aid Macdonald. Elsewhere, however, the pressure of the French attack 
steadily mounted, and yard by yard the Austrians were compelled to 
relinquish their early gains and retire through their original forming-up 
areas. Napoleon wrote a note to the King of Saxony to the effect that “all is 
going well” and believed the battle to be almost won. 


By two o’clock there was still no sign of Souham’s reinforcements, and the 
Emperor decided to launch his master stroke without waiting for 
Macdonald’s curtailed enveloping action to mature—or for Marmont to 
make his appearance. Drouot’s guns poured a hail of fire into Kleist’s and 
Eugen’s formations and forward thundered Murat’s 10,000 horsemen. At 
the same moment, Napoleon ordered a general frontal advance; Victor and 
Oudinot formed their men into columns of attack and swept forward from 
Wachau toward Anenhayn; Lauriston advanced on Guldengossa, Mortier on 
the University Wood, Macdonald on Sieffertshayn, while Poniatowski and 
Augereau advanced on Crobern. 


The French Guard cavalry, supported by a further ten squadrons, sabered 
their way through Kleist’s disintegrating corps almost as far as Crobern, 
before being repulsed by the timely arrival of the Austrian reserve cavalry 
from beyond the Pleisse. However, the Austrian horsemen in their turn were 
decimated by the renewed fire of Drouot’s massed guns and were driven 
back to Crobern. Then, shortly after 2:30 


ou, there took place the most celebrated cavalry action of the day. 


The Ist French Cavalry Corps, drawn up behind Drouot’s battery, was 
newly under the command of General Doumerc (Latour-Maubourg having 


been severely wounded). Seeing what appeared to be an opportunity to his 
front, Doumerc ordered General Bordesoulle’s cuirassier division of 18 
squadrons (2,500 troopers) to charge the flank of Eugen of Württemberg’s 
command. The “heavies” thundered forward and immediately drove a deep 
wedge into the Allied line; two battalions dissolved before their charge, 26 
guns were captured, and Bordesoulle plunged on toward the Allied rear and 
almost reached Tsar Alexander’s command post. This could have been the 
decisive moment of the day, but unfortunately neither Doumerc nor Murat 
succeeded in sending up the needful support troops to exploit the 
cuirassiers’ success. Consequently the Tsar’s escort squadrons, reinforced 
by 13 fresh squadrons of Russian cuirassiers, were able to countercharge 
and repulse the exhausted French cavalry. By half past three, the episode 
was over—and with it the French chance of securing a real success. The 
Army of Bohemia had been pushed back a considerable distance, but it was 
still in being and capable of offering sturdy resistance. 


By 4:00 


em. the French were in possession of a line running from Anenhayn and 
Crobern on their right to Guldengossa, the outskirts of University Wood and 
Sieffertshayn on the left. However, the arrival of more Austrian reserves 
commanded by General Bianchi enabled the Allied left to stage a 
counterattack against Augereau and Victor. The French were forced back 
through Markkleeberg. Simultaneously, General Meerveldt at last 
succeeded in forcing his way over the Pleisse and captured the village of 
Dolitz beyond. By this time the French right was in extreme peril, but the 
situation was redeemed by the intervention of a division of the Old Guard, 
followed by General Ricard in command of the leading formation of 
Souham’s migratory IIIrd Corps—which now, at last, made its first effective 
appearance on the southern battlefield. Very soon Bianchi had been largely 
driven back toward Markkleeberg; Meerveldt was captured and his men 
forced back over the Pleisse. And so the French line was re-established. 
Nightfall then brought the Battle of Wachau to a close; the day’s fighting 
had ended in a draw. 


Had Napoleon been present at his command post on the Galgenberg at the 
time of Bordesoulle’s charge, there is little doubt that he would have seen to 
it that adequate reinforcements were sent up to exploit his cuirassiers’ 
success, and the action of Wachau would have been won. However, the 
Emperor’s attention had been abruptly diverted from the scene shortly after 
2:30 


em. by the sound of intense firing from the northern sector; wheeling his 
horse, he rode off for Méckern to see how Marmont was faring. 


The battle of Môckern was the fiercest of the day, VIth Corps consisted of 
probably the best soldiers in the French army, for many of them were 
veterans, and Dombrowski’s division of Poles (part of IIIrd Corps), 
occupying the advanced posts in the villages of Widderitzsch on Marmont’s 
right, were also men of considerable reputation. Shortly after 2 :00 


em, Blücher sent forward Yorck’s corps against the French holding Môckern 
and Langeron’s command against Dombrowski, retaining Sacken in 
reserve. Despite the fury of his assaults, the former made little ground 
against Marmont during his first two attacks, but the gallant Poles were 
eventually borne back by weight of numbers toward the village of 
Eutritzsch. At about this juncture, Ney decided to recall the two divisions of 
Souham’s corps presently making their way toward the Wachau battlefield, 
sending them back to sustain Marmont; he eventually changed his mind 
again and redispatched them toward Wachau. Consequently, as we have 
already mentioned, Souham spent the whole day marching and 
countermarching without intervening in either battle on a large scale, 
although as we have seen his leading division reached Dolitz in time to 
assist in the repulse of Meerveldt toward evening. 


No sooner had Dombrowski fallen back before Langeron than the division 
of General Delmas hove in sight up the Duben road with his large convoys. 
Fortunately Langeron allowed himself to be taken in by the apparent size of 
the newcomer (who in fact disposed of less than 5,000 men), and fell back 


in the belief that a complete corps was materializing on his flank. By the 
time he had revised this estimate, Delmas had been given time to withdraw 
the bulk of his command to safety over the River Parthe, although he was 
forced to abandon most of his transport in the process. 


Back on the Mockern flank, Yorck was flinging attack after attack against 
the men of VIth Corps. The fortunes of war swayed to and fro dramatically. 
Shortly after five o’clock, Marmont succeeded in routing the leading 
Prussian division, but General Normann and the Wiirttemberg cavalry 
refused to charge on the marshal’s order (the recalcitrant officer was 
probably planning his defection to the Allies—an act of treachery which 
was implemented on the 18th), and the opportunity of victory passed. 
Marmont tried to exploit his success with infantry alone, but a desperate 
General Yorck unleashed his last reserve—the whole of his cavalry—and 
succeeded in overrunning several French battalions and part of their 
artillery. VIth Corps was now swept back in confusion in its turn, and the 
jubilant Prussians took possession of Môckern. Marmont succeeded in 
rallying his men on a line between Gohlis and Eutritzsch, and darkness then 
came to the rescue before Blücher could call up Sacken from reserve to 
complete his victory, but the action had undoubtedly ended in the Prussian 
favor. General Yorck was undoubtedly the hero of the day, but his corps had 
suffered almost 8,000 casualties in the process (33 per cent), while 
Marmont probably lost nearer 10,000. 


The first day of the battle of Leipzig thus came to a close. The French had 
gained slight victories at Lindenau and Wachau, and sustained a reverse at 
Mockern. The Allies had lost approximately 30,000 men (including 2,000 
prisoners), the French about 25,000 in all. Despite this French advantage in 
terms of casualties, the first day had ended in a draw. Moreover, the odds 
were rapidly shifting in the Allies’ favor, for while Napoleon could only 
anticipate the arrival of Reynier’s 14,000 men to raise his strength to barely 
200,000 troops and 900 cannon, the Allies were awaiting the appearance of 
Bernadotte’s 70,000 men and a similar number under Bennigsen, and these 
reinforcements would bring their total strength to over 300,000 and 1,500 
guns. 


Napoleon was in general terms aware of the odds mounting against him. On 
the evening of the 16th he took the wise step of issuing preliminary orders 
for a retreat toward the Rhine. Bertrand was told to hold himself ready to 
set out from Lindenau to march westward and secure the bridge over the 
Saale; his post at Lindenau would be taken over by Mortier’s divisions of 
the Young Guard. Then, however, the Emperor made two wrong decisions. 
The first was to delay the commencement of the retreat until the 18th. The 
Emperor probably hoped that the Allies, given sufficient rope, would 
commit some cardinal error on the morrow which the French would be able 
to exploit; he probably also wished to await the arrival of Reynier’s 
approaching columns. Secondly, he released the captive General Meerveldt 
and sent him to the Emperor of Austria with the offer of an armistice. No 
reply was vouchsafed to this approach. Although it was only a ruse on 
Napoleon’s part it rebounded onto his own head by serving to strengthen 
the Allied conviction that Napoleon was nearing the end of his tether; 
accordingly, their resolution to see the battle through to the end was 
strengthened. If only Napoleon had seen fit to retire on the 17th, he might 
well have saved at least 160,000 of his troops and transferred them behind 
the Rhine. As it was, his decision to linger on at Leipzig for a further day or 
even longer in the hope of a miracle doomed him to heavy and irretrievable 
defeat. 


Looking back on the first day’s fighting, one can see that both sides made 
serious mistakes. Napoleon had underestimated the aggressiveness and 
miscalculated the position of Blôcher and the Army of Silesia, and his men 
had suffered a sharp repulse at Môckern in consequence. The complications 
of the secondary battles at Môckern and Lindenau had robbed him of 
decisive strength on the Wachau battlefield, where the intervention of either 
Marmont, Bertrand or Souham at the right time would almost certainly have 
led to victory. The pointless peregrinations of Illrd Corps are largely 
inexplicable. “In the eyes of the Emperor this was the calamity of the 
day,”39 noted Fain. Napoleon would probably have been well advised to 
counterattack forcefully at 11:00 


am. With what troops he had available, instead of vainly waiting for three 
hours for reinforcements which never came. 


As for the Allies, the chaotic nature of their initial attack at Wachau, while it 
achieved a measure of surprise, at the same time threatened cataclysm. But 
for the Tsar’s action in switching reserves over the Pleisse, disaster might 
well have resulted. Gyulai’s attack on Lindenau was launched too late to 
have any real effect (other than that of diverting Bertrand from the Wachau 
battlefield), while Blücher hesitated to use a full third of his men at 
Mockern through a sense of overcaution and anxiety for his open flank. 


October 17 passed relatively quietly. The Allies were prepared to renew the 
battle immediately, but as Napoleon made no aggressive move they decided 
to await the morrow, by which time their large reinforcements should be 
fully up. There was a little outpost fighting between Blücher and Marmont, 
but otherwise the day was spent in preparation. The arrival of VIIth Corps 
completed Napoleon’s army, and the decision was taken to recall all forces 
behind the line of the Parthe. But the reported arrival of Bennigsen and 
Bernadotte finally convinced the Emperor that he must retreat. 


The Allied high command was hard at work completing its plan for the 
18th. In its final form this called for no less than six concentric attacks 
against the French positions. With well over 300,000 men now available 
and almost 1,500 guns, the Allies felt confident that they could crush 
Napoleon with a series of heavy blows against widely separated sectors of 
his perimeter. General Hesse-Homburg was to attack Lôssnig along both 
sides of the Pleisse; Barclay was to assault Probsthayda; Bennigsen and 
Colloredo were to move against Zuckelhausen and Holzhausen; Blücher 
was to renew the attack on the northern suburbs of Leipzig, with 
Bernadotte’s army on his left, while Gyulai made another effort against 
Lindenau. 


Napoleon meantime had determined to shorten his line preparatory to 
retreating. Leaving a strong outpost line holding their original ground, at 
2:00 


am. On the morning of the 18th the French corps stationed to the south of 
Leipzig pulled back a couple of miles amidst pouring rain. Imperial 
Headquarters were newly situated at Stotteritz. Orders were given for 


additional bridges to be built at Lindenau—but it was now too late for this 
to be easily practicable. 


It is only necessary here to outline the day of confused fighting that 
followed. The Allies were slow to move back into contact, and during the 
morning battle the only heavy engagement took place on Poniatowsk1’s 
section, where by dint of magnificent fighting the Polish leader held his 
own and repulsed Hesse-Homburg from Connewitz. On the western sector, 
Bertrand experienced no difficulty in smashing Gyulai’s troops for the 
second time, and by midmorning IVth Corps was well on its way toward 
the Saale and its vital bridges. Events on the northern sector were delayed 
by the nonappearance of Bernadotte, who was still dragging his feet in a 
most contemptible manner. Over on the eastern side, Macdonald and 
Sébastiani wheeled back expertly to link with Reynier and thus complete 
the reduced French perimeter when Bennigsen’s large forces moved up into 
position. 


During the afternoon, the pace of events quickened. There was more heavy 
fighting near Lôssnig, but once again Poniatowski and Augereau managed 
to hold on to Connewitz while on their left Victor and Lauriston 
successfully fought off Barclay. On the eastern sector, however, 
Bennigsen’s strong forces made considerable headway against Macdonald 
and Sébastiani, driving them from Zuckelhausen, Holzhausen and then 
Zweinaundorf, but their attempts to seize Stotteritz were repulsed after a 
bitter struggle. A little later, however, Bennigsen combined with the 
latecomer Bernadotte for a new onslaught against Sébastiani and Reynier, 
and eventually succeeded in taking both Molkau and Paunsdorf. 


Faced with the possible collapse of this sector, Napoleon ordered into action 
both the Young and Old Guards. Paunsdorf passed back into French hands, 
but was soon afterward evacuated when Ney (the overall sector 
commander) decided to pull back the line to Schönefeld, Sellerhausen and 
Stuntz. The situation seemed well in hand again, but at 4:30 


em two brigades of Saxons and a battery of artillery forming part of 
Reynier’s corps defected to the Allies, cheered on by the watching French 


troops who mistakenly believed they were launching an attack. This 
desertion created a gap in the French line. 


Shortly before sunset, Bernadotte and Bennigsen launched a new attack. 
Langeron’s corps (attached to Bernadotte’s army for the day) eventually 
managed to drive Marmont out of Schönefeld, and VIth Corps had no 
option but to retire to Reudnitz close by the eastern outskirts of Leipzig. 
The Russians also drove forward, and by the time the battle tailed off the 
French forces to the north and east had been forced back on the city 
suburbs; however, to the south, the French still held the line from 
Connewitz to Probsthayda and Stotteritz. 


It was by this time absolutely clear to Napoleon that the Leipzig position 
was untenable. There had still been no clearcut decision, but all the 
advantages were now clearly in the Allied favor. French ammunition 
reserves were falling dangerously low and the toll of casualties was 
mounting. Returning to Leipzig, Napoleon dictated orders for the retreat. 
During the 18th what remained of the trains and part of the cavalry had 
already crossed the Lindenau causeway, but now it was decreed that the Old 
Guard, followed by Oudinot’s corps of the New Guard, the 4th Cavalry 
Corps, the [Xth and IInd corps d’armée and the 2nd Cavalry Corps should 
fall back through Leipzig in that order, covered by the rest of the army. In 
recognition of his fine services on the southern sector, Poniatowski was 
awarded his marshal’s baton on the field. 


In the early hours of the 19th, the French began to thin out from the 
southern sector of the perimeter. Although sounds of movement were 
reported to the Allied generals, no steps apart from a little local patrolling 
were taken to clarify the situation. The withdrawal continued unhindered; 
30,000 troops (the VIIth, VIIth and XIth Corps) were designated as the 
French rear guard, with orders to hold on to Leipzig until the rest of the 
army had crossed to safety. 


Only at seven o’clock did the Allies begin to investigate seriously, and by 
that time the withdrawal had been proceeding for almost five hours. 
Abortive attempts at negotiation earned the French a further respite and it 
was not until after ten o’clock that the struggle in the suburbs really 
commenced. Napoleon crossed the causeway to Lindenau about an hour 


later, passing through crowded streets and scenes of growing disorder. 
However, there was no immediate cause for alarm as Oudinot and the rear 
guard were easily keeping the Allies at bay well away from the causeway. 
The withdrawal consequently continued with hardly an interruption, and it 
appeared that Napoleon was on the point of bringing off a model combined 
evacuation and river-crossing in the face of the enemy fit to rival the 
celebrated passage of the Berezina in 1812. 


Unfortunately, however, Napoleon delegated responsibility for preparing 
the causeway for demolition to an unreliable general officer of the Guard 
named Dulauloy. He in turn passed on the task to a Colonel Montfort, who 
soon decided that the whistle of musketballs was coming uncomfortably 
close and quitted the scene, leaving one miserable corporal in charge of the 
demolition charges. This unfortunate individual panicked at one o’clock and 
without the least need blew the bridge in spite of the fact that it was still 
crowded with French troops. This criminal mistake turned a successful 
withdrawal operation into a disaster, for the rear guard was trapped in 
Leipzig with no means of making good their escape. Oudinot managed to 
swim his way over the Elster, but Poniatowski, handicapped by his wounds 
was drowned attempting the same feat—a mere twelve hours after being 
appointed a marshal. The trapped troops did their best to continue 
resistance, but by late afternoon the survivors were compelled to surrender, 
Marshal Lauriston and General Reynier among them. And so the hard- 
fought battle of Leipzig came to a close. 


Over the four-day period the Allies lost probably 54,000 killed and 
wounded, although accurate figures are extremely hard to calculate. As for 
the French, their battle casualties were probably in excess of 38,000, but a 
further 30,000 fell into Allied hands during the 19th. Additionally, 5,000 
German troops defected to the enemy during the battle. The French losses 
included six general officers killed, a further twelve wounded, and no less 
than 36 fell into Allied hands as prisoners of war, a fate also shared by the 
King of Saxony. In terms of matériel, Napoleon abandoned at least 325 
cannon, most of his trains and transport columns and large quantities of 
military stores. 


This long battle was the severest of the Napoleonic Wars save only for 
Borodino; over 200,000 rounds of artillery ammunition were discharged, 
and by the 19th the French stocks were down to a mere 20,000. The 
ultimate result was to destroy what was left of the French Empire east of the 
Rhine. Bavaria had already deserted Napoleon’s cause; Saxony (apart only 
from Dresden where St. Cyr and Löbau held out until November 11) was 
occupied by Allied forces and forced into a form of agreement with the 
Allies. Within a few days the ruler of Württemberg was forced to follow 
Bavaria’s lead, and this event inevitably led to the remaining principalities 
of the Confederation following suit. Militarily, Leipzig dealt a heavy blow 
to Napoleon’s martial reputation, and eventually destroyed over two thirds 
of France’s hard-found forces outside Spain. Politically, it marked the 
emergence of Prussia as a leading power in Germany once more, and 
prepared the way for the birth of modern Europe. 


81 
BACK TO THE NATURAL FRONTIERS 


Napoleon’s retreat to the Rhine was on the whole a remarkably successful 
operation. On the one hand the Allies were still sufficiently daunted by the 
magic of the Emperor’s reputation to conduct their pursuit of his columns 
respectfully, while Schwarzenberg was not a general of sufficient caliber to 
trap the French before they could find sanctuary. For his part, Napoleon was 
retiring along his main set of communications towards Frankfurt and 
Mainz, absorbing the supplies and munitions of his depots on the way. On 
October 23 some 100,000 French troops (many of them in ragged condition, 
it is true, but by no means in a state of utter dissolution) reached Erfurt, and 
much new equipment was issued from its huge arsenals before the retreat 
was recommenced on the 24th. The discipline of some units began to break 
down, and large numbers began to maraud, but apart from nuisance-raids by 
bands of Cossacks, light cavalry and partisans, the retreat was not seriously 
interrupted. However, Blücher’s army was marching westward on a parallel 
route to the north, Schwarzenberg’s Austrians and Russians were pressing 
in upon the rear, several sharp rear-guard actions had taken place over the 
previous week, and so it behoved Napoleon to continue his retreat toward 
the Rhine. 


As the days passed, there was an inevitable increase in the disorganization 
of the Grande Armée. An Allied observer noted that “the numbers of 
corpses and dead horses increased every day. Thousands of soldiers, sinking 
from hunger and fatigue, remained behind, unable to reach a hospital. The 
woods for several miles round were full of stragglers and worn out and sick 
soldiers. Guns and wagons were found everywhere.”40 


Nevertheless, there was a spark of fire still left in the defeated army, as was 
convincingly demonstrated in the last days of October. A force of 43,000 
Bavarians and Austrians under General Wrede, newly committed to the 
Allied cause, had rushed northward from the Danube into Franconia to 


block the French line of retreat. In due course this force reached Hanau, a 
few miles to the east of Frankfurt-on-Main, Napoleon’s next sanctuary. 
Through a complete misappreciation of the situation, Wrede came to the 
conclusion that the Emperor and the main body of his army were retiring 
along the more northerly road to Coblenz, and that his force would only be 
faced by a dispirited flank column of 20,000 men at the most. Confident of 
success after several days of snappy skirmishing, the Bavarian general 
placed his troops in hastily selected positions on the 30th, with the River 
Kinzig behind his center and his right wing in isolation to its south with 
only a single bridge linking it to the main body. 


Initially Napoleon had only the 17,000 men of Macdonald’s infantry and 
Sébastiani’s cavalry available to deal with this obstruction, but the French 
were able to advance to close contact virtually unseen owing to the dense 
forests lying to the east of Wrede’s position. The Emperor soon decided to 
attack the Bavarian left with all available manpower. By midday, the woods 
facing the Bavarian center had been cleared by Victor and Macdonald, and 
General Drouot soon thereafter found a track through the trees towards 
Wrede’s left capable of taking cannon. Within three hours, Grenadiers of the 
Old Guard had cleared the approaches to the French target, and Drouot 
assembled 50 guns backed by Sébastiani and the Guard cavalry. A brisk 
cannonade soon silenced Wrede’s 28 cannon, and then the French horsemen 
swept forward against Wrede’s cavalry guarding his left. The Bavarians 
gave way before the onslaught. Attacked in flank by the wheeling French 
cavalry, Wrede’s center was forced to try and cut its way out to the left, 
skirting the banks of the Kinzig, and suffered a heavy toll of casualties in 
the process. His right wing became hopelessly involved trying to cross the 
single bridge, and proved incapable of influencing the issue of the main 
battle. Hundreds were drowned in the Kinzig before Wrede was able to rally 
the remnants of his forces on a line running from the Lamboi bridge to the 
township of Hanau. The next day the French occupied Hanau itself with 
scant difficulty. 


Napoleon had no intention of wasting further time with Wrede; as the main 
road to Frankfurt was now reopened, the bulk of the French continued 
westward without delay, leaving a rear guard to prevent Wrede from 
attempting anything further. The battle and the skirmishes that preceded and 


followed it cost Wrede over 9,000 men. The French losses in action were 
considerably lower, but between October 28 and 31 probably as many as 
10,000 stragglers fell into Allied hands. 


Nevertheless, the main body of the French army reached Frankfurt on 2nd 
November. Here they were virtually safe, for their rear bases at Mainz and 
the mighty barrier of the Rhine lay less than 20 miles away. However, there 
is no possibility of minimizing the scale of the French disaster. Although 
Davout was still firmly positioned on the Lower Elbe, the French Campaign 
of 1813 had ended in complete failure. Perhaps 70,000 combatants and 
40,000 stragglers reached the Rhine in safety, but almost 400,000 troops 
had been lost. It was true that no less than 100,000 of these still remained 
scattered in isolated garrisons and detachments from Danzig to Dresden, but 
there was no longer the least chance of their surviving or being saved, and 
one by one these outposts began to capitulate. St. Cyr and the Dresden 
garrison (two corps in strength), after conducting a gallant defense, were 
induced to surrender on terms on November II. General Schwarzenberg 
subsequently refused to ratify the agreement, but by then St. Cyr could do 
nothing but surrender unconditionally. The Allies later played the same 
disreputable trick against the garrisons of Danzig and Torgau. So the 
Campaign of 1813 came to its close, with Napoleon and a remnant of his 
army preparing to defend the natural frontiers of France, his Empire in 
Germany vanished forever. 


What reasons underlay this new cataclysm? Here it is possible to 
summarize only the main factors involved. We have already noted how the 
quality of the French forces (both horse and foot) was markedly inferior in 
quality to the armies of earlier years, but this was not in itself decisive. Far 
more significant were the deficiencies of the French command system. 
These were partly due to Napoleon’s shortcomings, and partly to the 
weaknesses of his subordinates. In the period following the breakdown of 
the armistice, Napoleon was trying to coordinate the control of half a 
million men—a task which was simply beyond the powers of any one man 
with only the aid of the rudimentary communications systems of the day, as 
the experiences of 1812 should have taught him. 


As a result—again as in 1812—the marshals inevitably found themselves 
bearing greater responsibilities than they were used to on distant sectors of 
the front. That they practically always muffed their opportunities was partly 
due to Napoleon’s failure to train up his subordinates for the exigencies of 
independent command, and partly to the rapidly dwindling enthusiasm of 
the marshalate. To compensate his underlings for their complete obedience 
and subservience the Emperor had showered them with riches, titles and 
estates; by 1813, the recipients were not wholly unnaturally becoming 
desirous of enjoying these benefits in a more peaceful setting. Many of the 
disappointments of 1813 can be explained in these terms. 


The rank and file of the extemporized French armies achieved wonders on 
at least three occasions during the long campaign, but these successes to 
some extent contributed to Napoleon’s undoing for he came increasingly to 
rely on his “Marie-Louises”’ and decrepit veterans achieving the impossible 
time after time. Many of the Emperor’s strategic plans were as cunning as 
of old, but he lacked the means to implement them successfully—and he 
was very slow in appreciating this. His raw troops could not march and 
fight incessantly without adequate supplies, and his staff could not operate 
efficiently without adequate intelligence. Even the Emperor’s funds of 
energy, both physical and mental, were showing signs of exhaustion; his 
acceptance of the armistice after two victories is probably one sign of this. 
Napoleon, in fact, was relying on an unlikely combination of miracles and 
errors to achieve his total victory; miracles of performance and endurance 
on the part of his men—errors of judgment and coordination on the part of 
his foes. Neither lived up to his most optimistic expectations. 


The Allies certainly made mistakes, and several times as we have seen these 
brought them to the brink of disaster. Their command system was extremely 
chaotic and poorly coordinated. Selfish national interests often replaced the 
common weal during their incessant councils; personal rivalries and 
jealousies dogged almost every move. Nevertheless, after the sharp lessons 
of Lutzen and Bautzen in the first half of the campaign, they somehow hit 
upon the correct strategy for bringing Napoleon to account By employing 
their vast numbers of men and cannon against the secondary sectors of the 
French front and by avoiding as far as was possible a direct head-on clash 
with “the Ogre” himself, they disrupted plan after plan and severely shook 


the balance of French operations as a whole. There were times (as at 
Dresden) when they inadvisedly reverted to their old methods and suffered 
predictable defeat in consequence, but once they had driven Napoleon and 
his tiring lieutenants back on Leipzig and successfully linked up their four 
armies (those of Silesia, Bohemia, the North and Poland), the game was 
practically in their pockets. Napoleon fought with all his old tenacity, 
ferocity and skill, but in the end sheer numbers told in the Allied favor. 


Napoleon, indeed, was guilty of several severe political and military 
miscalculations which between them underlay his failure. He tended to 
despise his opponents; this was justifiable in the case of Bernadotte, but he 
completely underestimated the degree of Blücher’s hatred for him or of the 
Tsar’s persistence. He never expected that his father-in-law, the Emperor of 
Austria, would turn fully against him; he never appreciated how sick were 
the German States of the French yoke, or how unreal were his expectations 
of military support from those quarters. He left thousands of invaluable 
fighting men and several of his best generals south of the Pyrenees. But 
worst of all, he never realized that there was a new spirit abroad in Europe; 
he still believed he was dealing with the old feudal monarchies which in 
fact his earlier victories had largely swept away. France was no longer the 
only country to be imbued with a genuine national inspiration or equipped 
with a truly national army. France’s foes had at last learned valuable lessons 
from their earlier defeats, both political and military, and were now learning 
how to employ their new-found strength against a rapidly tiring opponent. 
In the words of General Fuller, for Napoleon the battle of Leipzig was “a 
second Trafalgar, this time on land; his initiative was gone.”41 


PART SIXTEEN 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1814, CULMINATING IN NAPOLEON’S 
ABDICATION 


82 
PLAYING FOR TIME 


ess THAN Taree weeks After the cataclysm of Leipzig, the Emperor Napoleon was 
back at St. Cloud. With that astonishing resilience he customarily displayed 
in time of catastrophe, he at once immersed himself in planning the defense 
of French soil. For the second year running he had witnessed the destruction 
of half a million French troops and the rapid dwindling of his Empire’s 
frontiers, but still he appears to have believed that his situation and 
prospects were not beyond hope. Given a little time to create new armies, 
he was still confident of his ability to snatch a final victory from his 
converging and seemingly all-powerful opponents. “At present we are not 
ready for anything,” he confided to Marmont in mid-November, “but by the 
first fortnight in January we shall be in a position to achieve a great deal.”! 


To anybody but a supreme egotist, France’s military situation in the last 
months of 1813 must have appeared hopeless. Following their victory at 
Leipzig, more than 300,000 Allied troops would soon be poised along the 
Rhine, while the French could muster fewer than 80,000 exhausted and 
disease-ridden survivors to defend the 300-mile length of their eastern 
frontiers. Perhaps 100,000 French troops still remained in Germany and 
Poland, but without exception they were divided into widely separated and 
closely beleaguered detachments, incapable of taking any active part in 
France’s impending death struggle. In North Italy, Viceroy Eugane was 
narrowly holding his own with 50,000 men along the Adige against the 
75,000 Austrians of General Bellegarde, but he already was finding good 
reason for concern about the ambivalent attitude of Napoleon’s relation, the 
King of Naples. Amid the Pyrenees, the armies of Marshals Soult and 
Suchet (sharing 100,000 men between them) were steadily giving ground 
before the advance of Lord Wellington’s Anglo-Spanish forces (125,000 


strong). Napoleon could derive little satisfaction from a study of the true 
situation on any of these fronts. He also faced the prospect of open dissent 
in both Holland and Belgium. The French people were also fast reaching 
exhaustion point after sustaining the ceaseless drain of its dwindling 
manpower, year after year, and the economic repercussions of two decades 
of warfare—gravely aggravated by the effects of the Royal Navy’s 
relentless blockade of France’s ports—were steadily mounting. The 
Marshalate was war-weary and increasingly mutinous; the dependable 
Berthier was seriously ill; and the military resources of the German 
satellites were no longer available to eke out the emaciated French war 
effort. All in all, Napoleon faced a chilling prospect. 


Still, however, the spirit burned; his will to success remained indomitable. 
The Emperor goaded the jaded ministries of Paris into a flurry of activity. 
New armies must immediately be created for the defense of /a patrie. Every 
last resource of manpower must be tapped. Edicts were issued calling up no 
less than 936,000 youthful conscripts and aged reservists during the winter 
months of 1813-14. Policemen, forest rangers, customs officers were all 
summoned to the tricolor, together with 150,000 conscripts of the Class of 
1815. Large parts of the National Guard were embodied for active service. 
Every government controlled newspaper made emotional appeals for 
Frenchmen to rally for the defense of their country as in 1792. Orders were 
sent to the armies in Italy and Spain, calling for sizeable drafts of 
experienced soldiers to lead the embryonic citizen armies. Decrees 
announced a vast expansion of the Young Guard. New taxes would be 
levied to finance the war effort. 


Simultaneously, Napoleon launched a full-scale diplomatic offensive, 
planning to free his hands of peripheral problems. In the hope of rallying 
Italian support behind Eugène, the Pope was released from house arrest in 
France and restored to the throne of St. Peter. To clear the southwest 
frontiers of France and make the veterans of Soult and Suchet available for 
action on the Rhine, the French Government offered to restore Ferdinand to 
the throne of Spain in return for a permanent cessation of hostilities—and a 
preliminary agreement to this effect was actually initialed by French and 
Spanish plenipotentiaries on December 11 at Valençay. 


Napoleon was well aware, however, that the fruition of these desperate 
policies could not take place overnight. There had to be a lull, a breathing 
space, most particularly on the Rhine front where France was weakest and 
her foes most imposingly strong. In optimistic moments, the Emperor spoke 
of his hope that the Allies would delay their attack on France’s eastern 
frontier until the spring of 1814. He based this assessment on three 
considerations. First, the Allied armies must necessarily be in an exhausted 
condition after their exertions throughout 1813. Second, it would take them 
time to incorporate the forces of their new German allies and place their 
communications in order. Third, Napoleon gambled greatly on internal 
dissensions within the Alliance disrupting any plans for a winter offensive. 
By the spring Napoleon was confident that France’s new armies would be, 
in position along the Rhine, and he even dreamed, of a great offensive by 
Murat and Eugane sweeping from Italy over the Alps to threaten Vienna—a 
repetition of 1796-97. 


To some extent Napoleon’s calculations concerning the possibility of a stay 
in the Allied offensive were soundly based. Powerful factions within the 
Allied high command were advocating just such a course of action. The 
Emperor of Austria had at this time no great desire to see the total eclipse of 
his son-in-law, for the downfall of the French Empire would indubitably 
favor the interests of the Houses of Hohenzollern and Romanov rather than 
those of the Hapsburgs. Providing Austria regained her Italian possessions, 
Francis was prepared to grant France her “natural frontiers”(namely the 
Rhine, Alps and Pyrenees) even at the cost of Belgium. For purely selfish 
reasons, Crown Prince Bernadotte of Sweden was also opposed to a full- 
scale invasion of France; he apparently harbored the hope that the French 
people might be induced to replace Napoleon with himself, if affairs were 
properly handled and excessive direct pressure avoided. The representatives 
of Great Britain were equally concerned with the balance of power in a 
post-war Europe, and tended to share Austria’s view that Napoleon might 
be left the “natural frontiers’—less Antwerp and the Scheldt—providing 
adequate guarantees of future good conduct could be extracted. 


The advocates of immediate action placed their faith in the Tsar. Alexander 
was actually of two minds on the subject. Desperately though he wished to 
see Russian troops occupy Paris in revenge for Moscow, it occasionally 


struck him that the soldiers of Holy Russia were being called to make 
heroic efforts and sustain heavy losses for the benefit of the Germanic 
powers rather than of Russia herself. On balance, however, he favored 
action. As for Prussia, King Frederick William IH was expected to follow 
the Tsar’s lead, although personally he wished to avoid any unnecessary 
prolongation of the war. Among the soldiers, opinion was equally divided. 
Prince Schwarzenberg—‘by nature a statesman and diplomatist rather than 
a general’—tended to favor his master’s view, but the Prussian leaders, led 
most vociferously by Bliicher, demanded the immediate and vigorous 
continuation of the campaign until the final overthrow of “the Corsican 
Ogre.” 


In early November, their forces poised along the banks of the Rhine, the 
Allied leaders went into conclave at Frankfurt-on-Main to settle their 
policy. So serious were the divisions of expressed opinion that on the 16th it 
was decided to suspend operations for the immediate future while Napoleon 
was approached with a conditional offer of the “natural frontiers.” News of 
this development probably convinced Napoleon that he had won his pause, 
however much he might distrust the ultimate motives of the Allies. To make 
the most of his opportunity, he countered by calling for a general Congress, 
making no definite mention of the proposed terms. As a sop to the Tsar, the 
Emperor later appointed Caulaincourt as foreign minister and chief 
plenipotentiary. It is dubious whether either side was completely genuine in 
its offers and suggestions at this time. The Allies threw the validity of their 
pacific postures into question when Napoleon provisionally agreed to the 
“natural frontiers” suggestion, on November 30; his envoys were then 
informed that the Allies had withdrawn their original offer, and it was 
eventually communicated that talks could now only open on the basis of the 
“frontiers of 1792.” This was out of the question for Napoleon. “I think it is 
doubtful whether the Allies are in good faith,” he wrote to Caulaincourt in 
early January, “or that England wants peace; for myself, I certainly desire it, 
but it must be solid and honorable. France without its natural frontiers, 
without Ostend or Antwerp, would no longer be able to take its place 


among the States of Europe.” 


Some time before these lines were penned, the uneasy truce along the 
eastern frontiers had been shattered. Napoleon’s hopes of a lull extending 


into March or April were abruptly ended on December 22 when General 
Wrede crossed the Rhine and laid siege to Hunigen. Even earlier, an 
Austrian division under General Bubna had begun to occupy undefended 
Switzerland. By the last days of the year it was clear that the Allied masses 
were on the move and that der Schlag had come. 


The main reasons that decided the Allies to open a major winter campaign 
were distrust of Napoleon’s long-term intentions (probably justified) and a 
wish to exploit the current atmosphere of unrest in the Low Countries. 
Holland had already rebelled against French domination, and it was felt that 
Belgium needed only positive action by the Allies to follow suit. 


The plan was complex. The Army of the North was to split into two. One 
corps under General Bülow, supported by a British expedition led by 
General Graham, was to occupy Holland, advance on Antwerp and in due 
course sweep through Belgium into northern France. The other half, 
commanded by Crown Prince Bernadotte, Winzingerode and Bennigsen, 
was to isolate Marshal Davout’s sizeable detachment around Hamburg, 
keep up pressure against the Danes and continue the siege of Magdeburg. 
Covered by these secondary operations Bliicher’s 100,000 men of the Army 
of Silesia would advance on the central reaches of the Rhine, secure 
crossings over a wide front between Coblenz and Mannheim, and hold 
Napoleon’s attention. Simultaneously, Schwarzenberg (accompanied by a 
veritable galaxy of Allied monarchs) would march from Basel to Colmar, 
cross the Upper Rhine, and head for the Langres Plateau. Then the second 
stage of the campaign would commence. While Blücher continued to pin 
Napoleon frontally, the 200,000-strong Army of Bohemia would fall upon 
the French right, subsidiary columns fanning out to the south and southwest 
to make contact with the Austro-Italian forces advancing on Lyons and 
Wellington’s army advancing from the Pyrenees. By mid-February at the 
latest, close on 400,000 Allied troops might well be operating on French 
soil, the majority of them converging on the ultimate objective—Paris. 


On December 29, Blücher began to cross the Rhine at Caub, Lahnstein and 
Mannheim. On New Year’s Day 1814, Schwarzenberg began to edge 
cautiously up to Colmar. The defenses of France were about to be put to the 
supreme test. 


As was only to be expected, this early reopening of active hostilities found 
Napoleon dangerously unprepared. At the end of December there were 
merely 67,000 French troops readily available to defend the long stretches 
of frontier running from Strasbourg to the North Sea. In Belgium, General 
Maison was already experiencing great difficulty in holding down a 
discontented populace with 15,000 troops. On Maison’s right, the skeleton 
corps of Marshal Macdonald (13,000), General Morand (13,000), and 
Marshal Marmont (16,000) were extended over a hopelessly large area. 
South of Strasbourg, the Upper Rhine and Swiss frontiers were even more 
sparsely watched by Marshal Victor’s corps of 10,000 men and a handful of 
garrison troops. Apart from Mortier’s Old Guard, there were few reserves 
immediately available. Ney was forming two New Guard divisions behind 
the Vosges, Augereau was under orders to raise a new army at Lyons around 
a nucleus of experienced troops withdrawn from the Pyrenees, and 30,000 
National Guards were collecting at Nogent and Meaux. But these slim 
resources were still far below establishment. 


By the time the first weeks of January were over, it indeed appeared that 
fortune had finally abandoned Napoleon’s cause. Blow after blow befell his 
plans with depressing regularity. The new French armies simply failed to 
materialize; hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen deliberately avoided call- 
up by fleeing to the forests, and it is estimated that fewer than 120,000 of 
the original 936,000 called forward ever saw service in the ranks. In any 
case, great difficulty was found in equipping even the handful that reported 
for duty. Everything—muskets, uniforms, horses—was in short supply. 


It proved almost as difficult to find junior officers and NCOs. “I am told 
that there are between seven and eight hundred individuals in the Invalides 
whose disabilities are slight and who would serve again with good grace,” 
wrote Napoleon to his minister of war on January 10. “If this is correct, 
they would form an admirable source of underofficers.... I could use them 
in the six new regiments of the New Guard I am presently forming. I need 
540 sergeants and 1,080 corporals.”? Affairs had come to a sorry pass when 
the Imperial Guard had to rely on invalids and pensioners for a substantial 
number of its subordinate leaders. It was even harder to find NCOs for the 
line formations. 


Napoleon was partly relying on drafts from Italy and Spain to augment his 
slight forces on the Rhine. Again he was largely disappointed. The Spanish 
Government changed its mind about the Valençay agreement and refused to 
ratify the terms—the Emperor later admitted that he had committed a bad 
error in failing to force their hand in December. The immediate effect of 
this diplomatic rebuff was to pin the bulk of Soult’s and Suchet’s forces to 
the Pyrennean front. Then the drafts from Italy failed to materialize. The 
chief reason for this was the defection of Murat, Napoleon’s brother-in-law, 
on January 11. “The conduct of the King of Naples is infamous,” stormed 
the Emperor to Fouché on February 13, “and that of the Queen quite 
unspeakable. I hope to live long enough to avenge for myself and for 
France such an outrage and such horrible ingratitude.” This desertion 
ultimately strengthened the Allies in North Italy by a further 30,000 
Neapolitan troops; this inevitably rendered Eugane’s position more difficult. 
Then, on January 14, the King of Denmark also signed an agreement with 
the Allies releasing still more troops for the invasion of France. 


There were almost as many signs of treachery nearer home. In Paris many 
government officials were “insuring” their positions against the possibility 
of Napoleon’s downfall. The wily Talleyrand was already in touch with the 
Bourbons. Few knew what to expect, but all hoped to survive the demise of 
the First Empire. Under these circumstances of distrust and intrigue, it was 
impossible for the Emperor to quit Paris immediately. 


For the time being, therefore, the defense of the frontiers had to be left to 
the marshals. All hope that they would be able to stem the onslaught 
evaporated rapidly. Victor made no attempt to defend Strasbourg, but fell 
back westward as soon as Schwarzenberg’s cautious advance guard made 
its appearance. A few days later, Victor similarly decided to abandon Nancy 
without firing a shot, and this new setback soon gave the Allies a free 
passage over the Moselle and compelled the whole French line to fall back. 
Marmont narrowly avoided being trapped by Blücher at Kaiserlautern, and 
by January 13 was back at Metz with the Prussians and Russians hard on 
his heels. By the 17th, the forces of Marmont, Ney and Victor were all 
sheltering behind the Meuse, but this natural obstacle hardly hindered 
Blücher at all. By the 22nd his army was over the river, and next day 
Sacken and the advance guard had even seized a bridgehead over the Marne 


at Joinville. The Army of Silesia had thus advanced 75 miles into France in 
a matter of nine days. 


In growing desperation Napoleon took such steps as were open to him. 
Mortier and the Old Guard were hastily transferred south toward Langres to 
stiffen Victor’s southern flank, and on January 4 the Emperor ordered a 
levée-en-masse to be proclaimed along the eastern frontiers. He was not, 
however, prepared to adopt the full measures of 1793. Although many 
Jacobin extremists offered their services as local leaders, Napoleon refused 
to give them the authority they demanded. “If fall I must,” he exclaimed, “I 
will not bequeath France to the revolutionaries, from whom I have 
delivered her.”> In consequence only “safe” men were appointed to the local 
emergency positions—many of them retired generals who were not suited 
to the work. Partly because of this weakness in leadership, and partly owing 
to Allied propaganda to the effect that their quarrel was with Napoleon and 
not the French people, the local response was at first disappointing and 
Napoleon’s belief that “the devastations of the Cossacks will arm the 
inhabitants and double our forces” proved largely illusory. The peasantry 
remained apathetic while at the front even the sending of Berthier (newly 
recovered from his illness) on a visit to Victor’s headquarters on the 19th 
failed to stop the demoralized and confused retreat. 


Fortunately for Napoleon’s cause, Schwarzenberg’s advance was far more 
cautious than Bliicher’s. Scared by unfounded rumors that Napoleon was 
moving in person with 80,000 men to intercept him, the Austrian 
commander in chief moved forward with extreme caution. Nevertheless, the 
17th found the Army of Bohemia at its appointed objective—the Langres 
Plateau. In the terms of eighteenth-century strategy, this represented a fair 
achievement, for the area contained the sources of the rivers Aube, Marne 
and Meuse. Here Schwarzenberg halted until the 23rd, awaiting the result of 
new diplomatic overtures suggesting the calling of a peace conference at 
Chatillon-sur-Seine. This delay gave Mortier time to increase his 
harassment of the Austrians, and when their slow advance again 
commenced the Duke of Treviso carried out a brilliant fighting withdrawal 
against overwhelming numbers, contesting every mile of ground to Bar-sur- 
Aube. However, from the 23rd onward only two days’ marching distance 
separated the flank forces of the Armies of Bohemia and Silesia. 


Clearly Napoleon could linger no longer in his capital if the feared 
concentration of enemy armies was to be forestalled. On January 12 he had 
drawn up a “Note on the Actual Situation of France”°—an appreciation of 
the complete military situation as he then saw it. He prophesied that by the 
time the Allies succeeded in breaking through the frontier cordon (and he 
anticipated a considerable delay) he would be in a position to field a force 
of 120,000 French troops (if green conscripts merited that appellation) to 
the east of Paris, which would be securely defended by another 30,000 
garrison troops. Strategic consumption, he felt sure, would have reduced 
Schwarzenberg and Blücher to a joint effective strength of barely 80,000 
men long before they came within striking distance of the capital. He would 
thus be in a position to force them to fight on advantageous French terms. 


Within a fortnight, however, events had proved these calculations over- 
optimistic. The trusted cordon offered hardly any resistance to the enemy 
advance; there were barely 70,000 French troops between Paris and the 
converging Allied armies, and many of these were in a state of low morale; 
to cap it all enemy strength was still near 200,000 men. 


This was hardly a cheering overall prospect, but Napoleon was adamant 
that whatever else was sacrificed Paris would have to be defended to the 
last. In the section of conclusions to the Note of January 12, the Emperor 
significantly placed at the head of the list “make no preparations for the 
abandonment of Paris, and if necessary bury ourselves under its ruins.” This 
fixation with the need to defend Paris at all costs was to underlie every one 
of the French maneuvers until late March. To a large extent this was a 
justifiable attitude; as the historian Petre describes it: “Paris was the heart 
and center of his power, the storehouse of his military supplies and the 
headquarters of his army organizations. It represented France in a way that 
Moscow did not represent Russia in 1812, or Berlin Prussia in 1813.”/ Yet 
the fortifications of the city were in a very incomplete state, for Napoleon 
hesitated to alarm the volatile and panic-prone citizenry by revealing the 
danger in which it lay, and his brother Joseph later proved incapable of 
improving them. Paris also contained many a scheming civil servant and 
unscrupulous politician whose loyalties were becoming increasingly 
uncertain. Finally, Napoleon’s decision to appoint his elder brother as 
lieutenant-general of the realm and chief adviser to the Empress during his 


forthcoming absence at the front was to prove disastrous, for Joseph had 
many foes and was not completely reliable as regards either his judgment or 
loyalty. As will be seen, almost all Napoleon’s schemes depended in the 
final analysis on the continuing loyalty of his capital. In the end Paris was 
to prove his Achilles’ heel when the “trimming” politicians turned openly 
against him at a critical time, effectively cutting the ground from under his 
feet and leaving him with no alternative but abdication. 


If the security of Paris was one cardinal point of Napoleon’s strategy, it was 
equally clear that he was committed to a defensive based on “the central 
position” where the operations of his field forces were concerned. “Come,” 
he said to Berthier, “we must repeat the campaign of Italy.”® Yet in 1814 the 
stakes were immeasurably higher than in 1796—nothing less than the 
survival of France was involved. If the two main Allied armies were 
allowed to unite their forces effectively and launch a carefully coordinated 
drive upon the capital, it was extremely unlikely that Napoleon’s meager 
forces would be able to withstand such superiority of strength. It was 
accordingly vital that the Armies of Bohemia and Silesia should be kept 
apart and defeated in detail. This Napoleon set out to attempt. As early as 
the 14th he had instructed Bertrand, Grand Marshal of the Palace, to “send 
my horses toward Châlons,” but it was only on the 25th that the Emperor 
proved able to leave Paris. Twenty-four hours later he reached Chalons-sur- 
Marne, and immediately assumed direct control of the dispirited French 
forces. 


83 
A PARLOUS OPENING 


The situation of the combatants on January 26 was approximately as 
follows. Marshal Ney’s Young Guard corps (incomplete) and part of the 
Guard cavalry (comprising the Emperor’s escort) were the only French 
troops at Chalons itself. Far away to the north, Macdonald was falling back 
from the vicinity of Liege towards Mezières on the Meuse. On the 
Emperor’s order, Marmont was retiring from Metz toward Bar-le-Duc. 
Marshal Victor was striving to maintain an extensive cordon line along both 
banks of the Marne between Vitry and St. Dizier. General Gérard (Morand’s 
replacement) was holding Arcis-sur-Aube with a detachment pushed 
forward to Lesmont. Marshal Mortier, with the Old Guard and one division 
of Gérard’s corps, was retiring on Troyes following his narrow defeat at 
Bar-sur-Aube on the 24th. Finally, Général de Division Allix was holding 
crucial crossing points over the Yonne River at Sens and Auxerre. Perhaps 
85,000 French troops were operating on the eastern front; of these some 
41,000 were at Napoleon’s immediate disposal. 


As for the Allies, their two armies were still operating in isolation although 
the distance separating them was rapidly narrowing. Schwarzenberg was 
advancing in three main columns; Generals Wittgenstein and Wrede were 
marching on Neuchatel from the direction of Epinal; the Army of 
Bohemia’s main body was moving from Langres through Bar-sur-Aube; to 
the south General Colloredo was heading for Chatillon-sur-Seine. In all, this 
armament probably numbered about 150,000 men in terms of effective 
strength. Bliicher’s Army of Silesia was similarly moving in a number of 
widely separated components. The Prussian commander in chief was 
drawing close to St. Dizier with two corps after moving north from 
Joinville; General Yorck’s corps was advancing from the direction of Metz 
in slow pursuit of Marmont; two more corps were still in Germany; and 
further detachments were besieging French garrisons in Verdun, Metz and 
Luxemburg. As for the Army of the North, General Winzingerode was 


operating amidst the Flanders fortresses in support of Bülow and Graham. 
The rest were still east of the Rhine. Discounting the forces operating in the 
Low Countries and North Germany, probably 200,000 Allies were massing 
along the Marne, Aube and Upper Seine. 


A brief geographical description of the war theater can usefully be included 
at this point. To all intents and purposes the western boundary is formed by 
the central reaches of the Seine, continued from Montereau by its 
southward-flowing tributary, the Yonne. The eastern limit may be said to be 
the Meuse. Three more rivers, flowing in a great arc from the southeast to 
join the Seine, divide the intervening plain. The northernmost is the River 
Aisne, joining the Oise twenty miles west of Soissons which in turn reaches 
the Seine to the northwest of Paris. Down the center runs the great curving 
valley of the Marne, meeting the Seine immediately south of the capital. To 
the south flow the waters of the River Aube, which join the Upper Seine ten 
miles east of Nogent. In winter and spring all these rivers presented 
considerable natural obstacles, increasing the importance of the available 
bridges and their neighboring towns. Eleven of these key military posts lay 
along the banks of the Marne and seven along the Aube, but their military 
value to the French was generally decreased by the inadequate state of their 
defenses. The whole campaign was to center around control of important 
bridges and the speed with which demolished ones could be brought back 
into service. 


The general configuration of the ground separating the rivers may be 
described as reasonably flat. North of the Aisne and south of the Upper 
Seine the land rises into considerable chains of hills, but the intervening 
area 1s largely level, although west of a line drawn between Etoges and 
Nogent-sur-Seine the countryside becomes considerably more undulating 
and the valleys deeper. 


In 1814 the area was well provided with roads, but three highways proved 
of transcendent importance. The southernmost of these ran from Auxerre to 
Sens up the right bank of the Yonne, crossed that river and headed for 
Montereau and thence Paris. The second ran from Chaumont up the Aube as 
far as Bar-sur-Aube, where it crossed over the river before running 
westward toward Troyes; thereafter its line ran northwestward to Nogent- 


sur-Seine where it recrossed the river, heading for the Marne and Paris. The 
third followed the valley of the Marne from Châlons to Château-Thierry, La 
Ferté and the capital, crossing the river at several places. 


So skilled a soldier as the Emperor knew how much advantage could be 
derived from this river- and road-dominated terrain in mounting a defensive 
campaign. Using Paris as his base, shifting his center of operations from 
town to town as the situation required (Chalons, Arcis, Sézanne, Nogent 
and Provins would all serve in this capacity in turn) and employing the 
smaller petites places as intermediate food and ammunition depots, 
Napoleon considered that he could dispense with long, slow-moving 
convoys and thus be able to prosecute operations of lightning speed against 
heavily encumbered opponents. Every effort must be made to keep the foe 
from fully uniting his forces but a full-scale battle must be avoided. The 
emaciated French army could not even afford the heavy casualties that 
would be incurred in a victory let alone a defeat. A war of subtlety and fast 
maneuver, of engagements with isolated enemy detachments on 
advantageous French terms, of slim forces manning the river lines to hold 
off the hostile masses, this was now the requirement. “It is necessary to fall 
well concentrated on some corps of the enemy and destroy it,”? wrote 
Napoleon to an officer on his staff (January 23). The rapier of 1796 was to 
replace the bludgeon of 1812. 


After a slow start, and despite its disastrous outcome, this was to be one of 
Napoleon’s finest campaigns. His powers of generalship took on a new 
lease of life and inspiration; unfortunately few of the generals and none of 
the politicians rose to the occasion—although the “Marie-Louise” 
conscripts were to perform wonders under Napoleon’s leadership. 


Some days before he quitted Paris, Napoleon had decided to try conclusions 
with the Army of Silesia. It was closest to hand; it was also apparently 
considerably scattered. Schwarzenberg was still far away near Bar-sur- 
Aube, while Bliicher was last reported approaching St. Dizier; Yorck’s 
command was still a considerable distance away, and the Emperor knew 
that Marmont’s forces were already interposed between the two parts of the 
Army of Silesia. 
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Instructing that his arrival at the front was to be kept a close secret and 
ordering the issue of four days’ rations to the troops, Napoleon prepared his 
first plan. Believing Blücher to be still in the vicinity of St. Dizier, 
Napoleon determined to march against him there at the head of some 
34,000 soldiers while Marmont moved on Bar-le-Duc to sever the Army of 
Silesia’s communications. Mortier and Gérard would meantime hold up 
Schwarzenberg. An imperial aide—Colonel Bernard—reported Blücher’s 
present strength at between 20-25,000 men supported by between 36 and 40 
cannon. 


News also arrived, however, that Marshal Victor was making little headway 
in his attempt to hold Blücher at St. Dizier, but was steadily falling back 
toward Vitry, leaving the Prussians to take possession of the town. This was 
annoying, but Napoleon decided to continue with his plan notwithstanding; 


there might still be a chance of catching Blücher only half deployed over 
the Marne. 


The French arrived too late. Blücher had already moved through the town 
toward Brienne, leaving only a small rear guard behind him. Nevertheless 
there was a stiff engagement before the French retook St. Dizier. “The town 
was literally riddled by the artillery and musketry fire,” recalled Captain 
Coignet. “You could easily count thousands of holes in the wooden doors 
and shutters which balls had pierced.... All the houses had been subjected 
to pillage, and not a single inhabitant was able to remain in this unhappy 
town.”!° Writing to the minister of war later the same day, Napoleon 
revealed the disappointing scope of the operation: “We have taken several 
guns, killed a few men and captured a handful of prisoners. But I have 
learnt here that Blücher is already on his way to Brienne with 25,000 men 
—he will arrive there today. I have severed his line of operations, Bar has 
been occupied, and I am leaving today to get on Blicher’s tail. If he holds 
his ground, it is quite possible that there will be a battle tomorrow at 


His first pounce on his adversary having failed, Napoleon now tried to 
make up for lost time. His main forces advanced rapidly in three columns 
toward Brienne—the scene of their Emperor’s schooldays—while Marmont 
moved on Vassy to prevent Yorck’s intervention. The Emperor was aware 
that once Blücher reached Brienne he would be in close touch with at least 
part of Schwarzenberg’s army, but he hoped the French might still be in 
time to drive the patently overconfident Prussians into the Aube before they 
could be heavily reinforced. Mortier was ordered to move on Arcis-sur- 
Aube, providing this did not compromise the safety of Troyes. 


Once again, however, the Emperor was destined to face disappointment. 
One copy of his orders to Marshal Mortier fell into the hands of roving 
Cossacks, and by early on the 29th Bliicher was fully aware of the fate 
bearing down on his rear. At that moment he had only the Russian corps of 
Olssufiev at Brienne, but he just had time to recall Sacken from Lesmont 
and to receive the advance guard of Wittgenstein’s corps of the Army of 
Bohemia (3,000 cavalry under General Pahlen) before the French blow fell. 
Prior to this timely intelligence, Bliicher had been unconcernedly advancing 


on Arcis-sur-Aube with the intention of taking Mortier in flank, considering 
the events at St. Dizier of little significance. But now he reversed his line of 
march in the very nick of time. 


Napoleon was not prepared to waste a single hour before attacking. He 
engaged Blücher with Grouchy’s cavalry and horse artillery during the late 
morning of the 29th, without waiting for the conscripts of Ney and Victor to 
come up. It was almost three o’clock before the French were able to attack 
in any force; then Ney advanced with two divisions on Brienne village 
while one of Victor’s brigades headed for the Chateau; the remainder of 
IInd Corps meantime worked its way around the enemy right to cut off his 
line of retreat towards Bar-sur-Aube. 


The fighting was very uneven for much of the afternoon. The untried 
French conscripts beat off Pahlen’s cavalry successfully, but on the left 
Victor’s main force was compelled to give ground. According to Coignet 
and other authorities, Napoleon had a narrow escape from a party of 
Cossacks at one critical moment, but immediately thereafter placed himself 
at the head of his staff and coolly led the tiring and battle-shocked 
conscripts back into the fray. The struggle continued until long after 
nightfall, and it was by the light of burning houses that men of Victor’s 
detached brigade at last succeeded in fighting their way into the Chateau. 
Blücher and Gneisenau in their turn now narrowly avoided capture, leaving 
the castle courtyard by one gate as the French troops broke in at the other. 
Thereafter the battle gradually tailed off, but there was one last flare of 
action about 10:00 


em. When the Allies attempted a vain counterattack against the Chateau. An 
hour or so later Blücher extricated his troops with skill and secrecy, retiring 
southward. The Allies left 4,000 casualties behind them. The French 
probably lost 3,000 men killed and wounded. 


Although the French conscripts were jubilant at this success, the Battle of 
Brienne had not come up to Napoleon’s expectations. Though repulsed, 
Blücher was far from destroyed, and the only significant outcome of the 
action had been to drive the leading components of the Army of Silesia into 


closer contact with Schwarzenberg’s forces. Of course the Emperor had 
sustained two strokes of ill fortune: the capture of the revealing dispatch 
had warned Blücher of his danger, while the personal escape of the Prussian 
commander from the Chateau of Brienne had been a very near thing. At 
best, however, the Battle of Brienne must be regarded as inconclusive; the 
new conscripts had been “blooded” and the overconfident Allies given 
something to think about, but the military situation had hardly been 
changed. 


The overall picture was still far from clear. The exact location and strengths 
of the Allied formations could only be hazarded, but the Emperor decided to 
make the most of his limited success and attempt an immediate blow 
against part of the Army of Bohemia. Accordingly the French troops 
followed Blücher through La Rothière on the 30th, but for the next two 
days Napoleon somewhat uncharacteristically bided his time, waiting upon 
events. During this period of relative inaction, however, good contact was 
made with Mortier through Lesmont. The marshal was thereupon ordered to 
retrace his steps to Troyes. The center of operations was moved from 
Châlons to Arcis, and the greater part of Macdonald’s corps was summoned 
from St. Menehould to Chalons with instructions to reinforce the garrison 
of Vitry with a strong detachment. Unfortunately, heavy snowfalls 
hampered French reconnaissances during this relatively quiescent period. 


The Allies, meantime, were busily concerting their plans. After a very 
confused and haphazard junction between their two armies near Trannes, 
Blücher and Schwarzenberg determined to launch a heavy attack against 
Napoleon on February 1. Bliicher was given direct command of 53,000 
troops—two corps of his own strengthened by two from Schwarzenberg’s 
army. Wrede’s Bavarians (25,000 strong) further undertook to operate 
against the French left, and Blücher was told that he would be supported by 
Barclay de Tolly and the Russian reserve (perhaps 33,000 more men) in any 
emergency. In round numbers, therefore, some 110,000 Allied troops set 
themselves in motion on the morning of February | and marched north 
from Trannes, concealed by convenient blizzards. 


Napoleon, starved of reliable information, gradually convinced himself that 
the Allies were plotting to keep him pinned near La Rothière while they 


launched their main blow elsewhere. Mortier had reported signs of enemy 
movement south of Troyes—this seemed to suggest that Schwarzenberg 
might be intending to make his real attack in that direction while Blücher 
demonstrated noisily in the Trannes area to distract Napoleon’s attention. At 
10:00 


am. On the Ist, the Emperor accordingly issued orders for a general 
movement on Troyes, Marmont being instructed to occupy Lesmont. Ney’s 
divisions DE set out along the road through Brienne. 
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The Battle of La Rothière, February 1, 1814: the general situation, 2 p.m. 


Unexpectedly at midday, Marshal Victor reported large-scale enemy 
movement near Trannes and Eclance, seemingly presaging an attack. Was 
this Bliicher’s supposed bluff, or should it be taken seriously? Although he 
was still inclined to believe that the former was the case, Napoleon decided 


that he had better stand his ground until the situation was finally clarified. 
This decision to wait for Blücher was to place the French army, barely 
40,000 strong, in dire peril before many more hours had passed. 


The Emperor lost no time in sending a messenger to Ney with an order of 
recall. Meantime the French stood to arms. On the left Marmont drew up 
his men around the village of Morvilliers. In the center, Victor split his 
troops between the hamlets of Chamesnil and Petit Mesnil, placing his right 
in the village of La Rothière itself. Gérard’s corps deployed around 
Dienville, with some troops on the west bank of the River Aube. Nansouty’s 
and Grouchy’s cavalry massed behind the center, and Ney’s Young Guard 
divisions (on their return to the field) eventually formed up one mile 
southeast of Brienne. 


Shortly after one o’clock, Bliicher attacked toward La Rothière. The first 
round went to the French cavalry; noticing that the Russian cannon were 
firing at high elevation, Nansouty charged the Russian gunners with 
Guyot’s light cavalry and sabered a great many of them before they could 
realign their pieces. Soon a hard-fought cavalry battle was raging on both 
sides of La Rothière, but the Russians in their turn brought off something of 
a coup when they captured 24 exposed guns of the Guard horse artillery. 
Then the infantry closed; the French right defeated every effort against 
Dienville; at La Rothiere, General Duhesme tenaciously held the village 
square and north end of they village, despite the concentrated fire of 62 
enemy guns. All the while the blizzard continued, reminding a few French 
and Russian veterans of Eylau in 1807. Until four o’clock it seemed that the 
French would be able to withstand the pressure, but then the left began to 
crack under the renewed attack of General Wrede. At the same moment, the 
arrival of Barclay’s fresh troops almost drove the French out of La Rothière. 


Napoleon was not slow to recognize the danger. With crisis threatening on 
two sectors at once, the Emperor was faced with difficult decisions; 
typically he was equal to the occasion. With Ney’s leading division he 
counterattacked Barclay and regained control of La Rothière, using 
Drouot’s remaining guns and Milhaud’s horsemen to cover the move. At the 
same time a scratch force of Young Guard light infantry, cavalry and a 
single battery of guns, was sent off to sustain Marmont. A desperate 


struggle ensued amongst the woods and snow-filled fields, but a mistake on 
the part of the Allied Würtemberg chasseurs (who mistook the Bavarian 
cavalry for Frenchmen and attacked them furiously) enabled Marmont to 
rally his men and conduct an orderly retreat toward Brienne. 


The gathering dusk and thick snowfall now acted to Napoleon’s advantage, 
and with consummate skill he succeeded in breaking off the action all along 
the line. During the night the French fell back along the road to Lesmont, 
intent on joining Mortier and the Old Guard at Troyes. For two days and 
nights the retreat went on without respite; thousands of conscripts dropped 
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The Battle of La Rothière, February 1, 1814: the closing phases, 4 p.m.-8 
p.m. 


There was no disguising the fact that the Battle of La Rothière had been a 
tactical defeat for the Emperor. Losses had been approximately equal— 
some 6,000 aside—but the morale of most of the conscripts had suffered 


gravely and in addition the French had lost 50 guns. The news of La 
Rothière shocked the French people to the core. As we have seen, the 
inadequacies of his intelligence sources and the effect of bad weather had 
induced Napoleon to accept battle with a far stronger foe, but there is little 
but praise for the way he handled his limited resources until he devised a 
way to make good his escape. The lesson was clear: the French army was 
too weak to fight a united Allied army; it was now more essential than ever 
to fight them in detail. But how could this be brought about, now that the 
Armies of Bohemia and Silesia were in close proximity to one another, with 
the triumphant sense of having defeated the great master on his own soil? 


Napoleon could only hope that apparent success would lead to the 
reopening of dissensions in the Allied high command. Already one factor 
was operating in his favor. On January 29 the Allies had informed 
Caulaincourt that they would open peace negotiations at Chatillon-sur-Seine 
on February 3. The divergence of opinion between Austria on the one hand 
and Russia and Prussia on the other on the subject of permissible peace 
terms was now once again emerging into the open. In the meantime the 
Emperor completed his withdrawal to Troyes, arriving there on the 3rd. On 
the way, however, he lost 4,000 men through desertion and the townsfolk 
gave him a decidedly cool reception. On arrival he at once placed a corps 
supported by cavalry on each of the possible avenues of approach to the 
city; Victor and Grouchy were to watch the road to Arcis-sur-Aube; Gérard 
and Defranc’s cavalry would guard that leading to Bar-sur-Aube; Mortier 
was to patrol the highway running toward Bar-sur-Seine. Imperial 
Headquarters were established in Troyes itself, the new center of 
operations, and a reserve consisting of the Old Guard, three divisions of the 
Young Guard and two nondescript formations of the National Guard began 
to assemble there. For the rest, Napoleon ordered the construction of three 
pontoon bridges over the Seine. Marmont was, meanwhile, to guard the line 
of the Aube and try to retain control of Arcis. He then awaited reports of 
enemy activities. 


In general terms French morale was low at this time. The citizens of Troyes 
barricaded their houses and gave scant assistance to their troops. 
Napoleon’s fortunes appeared to be rapidly reaching their nadir. 


84 
RAPID RECOVERY 


The Allies—particularly Blucher—were cock-a-hoop after La Rothière. The 
Prussian generals were convinced that the end of the war was in sight. 
Schwarzenberg, who for political reasons was secretly not so keen to see 
Napoleon’s immediate downfall, was somewhat less exuberant. 
Nevertheless, the Allies soon arrived at a plan of exploitation. 
Schwarzenberg was to advance toward Paris up the Seine by way of Troyes 
while Blücher rushed ahead through Châlons and Meaux to attain the same 
objective along the Marne. The two main armies were to be linked by 
Wittgenstein’s corps and Seslawin’s Cossacks. 


From the very outset of the operation, however, things began to go wrong 
for the Allies. On February 3 General Wrede was outmaneuvered by 
Marmont near Arcis-sur-Aube, and attempts to sever the Troyes-Arcis 
highway with Russian cavalry were foiled by Grouchy. General Yorck also 
found that the defenders of Vitry were well posted and far from cowed. At 
the same time the main advance became hopelessly delayed when Austrian 
and Prussian columns crossed one another at Vendeuvre and became 
inextricably mingled. Similarly, a probing attack by Platov’s Cossacks 
against General Allix’s garrison holding the line of the Yonne at Sens ended 
in a sharp rebuff for the Allies. 


Very soon Schwarzenberg was becoming a worried man. The rebuff at Sens 
made him cautious. The knowledge that Augereau was collecting a new 
army at Lyons (albeit very slowly) appeared to threaten a possible blow 
against the Army of Bohemia’s extending communications; a 
reconnaissance in force by Mortier from Troyes on his other flank 
(February 6) seemed to suggest other dangers. The Austrian commander in 
chief’s judgment began to suffer. Imperceptibly he began to edge 
Wittgenstein’s corps and accompanying Cossacks to the south to improve 
his own security. Blücher ignored this development—which meant that a 


widening gap was fast developing between the two Allied armies—and 
pushed confidently ahead, intent on catching and eliminating Macdonald’s 
force. In the process his own army once again became excessively strung 
out. The Allies were committing a cardinal error; they were presenting 
Napoleon with an excellent opportunity to regain the initiative. 


The situation was not, however, developing altogether to the Emperor’s 
liking. His basic plan was to try conclusions-with the Army of Bohemia and 
merely contain the progress of Blücher for the time being. Believing that 
Blücher was heading for Nogent, the Emperor contented himself with 
sending off orders on February 5 for Marmont to occupy the town and 
prepare it for defense. This was of importance, as two divisions of Spanish 
veterans were due to reach the town in the near future, and the Emperor had 
no wish to see such precious reinforcements prematurely decimated. They 
were to be formed into a new corps—the VIIth—and entrusted to Marshal 
Oudinot. By February 6, Napoleon calculated, there should be some 21,000 
infantry, 2,400 cavalry and 46 guns assembled at the town, and this force he 
felt sure would suffice to keep Bliicher at bay while Napoleon and his 
40,000 men fell upon Schwarzenberg. 


Later the same day, however, the truth dawned like a thunderclap. New 
reports showed without any doubt that Blücher was not heading for Nogent 
on the Seine after all, but toward Chateau-Thierry, Meaux and Paris along 
the Marne. The only troops available to meet Bliicher—Macdonald’s weak 
and windy force—were obviously no match whatsoever for this 
development, and the Emperor’s whole strategy appeared compromised; 
Paris itself was in danger! 


There was nothing for it but to abandon his preparations against the Army 
of Bohemia and return posthaste to the north. “I am very annoyed by these 
moves,” he confided to Joseph in a letter dated 3 :00 


ew. On the 6th, “for I wanted to attack Bar-sur-Seine and defeat the Emperor 
Alexander [accompanying Schwarzenberg’s army], whom I believe to have 
made some false dispositions. But I sacrifice everything to the need to cover 
Paris.”!2 


Under the cover provided by Mortier’s drive from Troyes to the east (which 
proved sufficient in itself to induce the sensitive Schwarzenberg to order a 
retreat at full speed toward Bar-sur-Aube), the transfer of troops began. By 
the evening of the 6th Napoleon was in person at Nogent and during the 
night his troops caught him up, a watchful Mortier bringing up the rear. By 
military subterfuge and the full use of the advantages conferred by interior 
lines, Napoleon had achieved a new concentration of force, almost 70,000 
strong in a central position, shrugging off another enemy army of 150,000 
men in the process. With good reason he could claim to have stolen three 
marches from the enemy; Schwarzenberg would continue to retire eastward 
for forty-eight hours before he realized he had been completely fooled. 


That same evening, however, less favorable tidings reached Napoleon’s 
desk. News came from the Belgian front to the effect that Bülow was in 
occupation of Brussels and had isolated Antwerp. Messengers from Paris 
also revealed that the capital was in the grip of panic and hysteria owing to 
the continuing advance of Bliicher. Hardest to believe of all, a dispatch 
from Italy confirmed the desertion of the King of Naples. This was a telling 
blow. “No,” he exclaimed to those about him, “it cannot be! Murat, to 
whom I have given my sister! Murat, to whom I have given a throne! 
Eugene must be mistaken. It is impossible that Murat should have declared 
himself against me.”!> Even then, the day’s tale of woe was not complete. 
Caulaincourt reported back from Chatillon-sur-Seine (where the first peace 
talks had opened on the 5th) that the Allies were prepared to offer France 
only the frontiers of 1792 as the basis for any settlement. 


For twenty-four hours the Emperor retired to his room and remained 
incommunicado. When he emerged his mind was made up. The terms were 
scomfully rejected; it must be the “natural frontiers” or nothing. 
Meanwhile, the campaign would go on. 


The Army of Silesia presented the immediate danger, but the French were 
very short of accurate news concerning the exact whereabouts of Blicher’s 
corps. There were three roads to Meaux which Blücher might choose: the 
highway running from Châlons through Epernay and Château-Thierry was 
the northernmost; the most direct was the one from Châlons through Vertus, 
Champaubert and Montmirail; the third ran from Vitry to Sommesous and 


Sézanne. It was essential to resolve this quandary, and discover Blücher”’s 
true line of operations. Then, leaving a force to hold off the Army of 
Bohemia from the center of Nogent, Napoleon would attack Blücher’s 
communications with full vigor. 


The Emperor hoped that Macdonald would be able to throw considerable 
light on the situation; he was known to be in contact with Yorck’s corps, 
north of the Marne. While awaiting news, Napoleon ordered Marmont to 
head for Sézanne with 8,000 men to clarify the situation there. In due 
course tidings arrived from the Duke of Tarentum. It was confirmed that 
Yorck was close to Epernay with 18,000 men, but there were no signs of a 
larger concentration of troops there; as for the Montmirail road, Macdonald 
regretted that his limited cavalry resources made it impossible to patrol that 
also. Consequently Napoleon had to await news from Marmont. February 8 
passed in continuing uncertainty—although Napoleon saw fit to send most 
of his cavalry and part of the Guard to reinforce Marmont, for he felt certain 
that Bliicher’s main corps could not be far from Sézanne. 


The period of doubt came to an end at 9:00 


am. On the 9th. Marmont reported from Champaubert that General Sacken 
and at least 15,000 troops were currently at Montmirail, some 15 miles to 
the west. This news galvanized the Emperor into swift action. The main 
French army would march at once for Champaubert via Sézanne; the center 
of operations would forthwith be switched from Nogent to Provins, where 
the Grand-Quartier-Général, the army parks and hospitals, would be left 
under the protection of General Rottembourg’s division of the Young 
Guard. As for the defense of the Seine and the secondary front, that was to 
be entrusted to Victor and Oudinot. The former, with approximately 14,000 
men (his own corps, Gérard’s command and force of cavalry) would defend 
Nogent and its immediate vicinity, most particularly the heights of Pont-sur- 
Seine; only under the most dire circumstances was this force to re-cross to 
the right bank of the Seine, for Napoleon wanted the bridge kept intact for 
future operations against Schwarzenberg. Oudinot, with possibly 20,000 
men, comprising the newly created VIIth Corps, Pajol’s cavalry, some 
National Guard units and Allix’s garrison troops, was to defend the bridges 


at Bray, Montereau, Pont-sur-Yonne, Moret, Nemours, Montargis, Sens and 
Auxerre, With the 5,000-strong Young Guard division at Provins available 
as a reserve in an emergency. As for the remainder, they would accompany 
Napoleon to Sézanne and link up with Marmont and the forces already sent 
to join him there. 


In round terms the Emperor would now have under his personal control 
some 30,000 men; he calculated that Bliicher, Yorck and Sacken between 
them might be fielding some 45,000 troops, but he expected Macdonald to 
contain at least 5,000 of these. The odds would therefore be four to three in 
the Allies’ favor—but these were acceptable to the Emperor. “If this 
operation is completely successful,” he wrote to Joseph at 2:00 


mu, “we may very well find the whole campaign decided.” 14 Yet the overall 
odds remained daunting enough: 70,000 French troops were still facing at 
least 200,000 Allies. To even contain such a superior foe Napoleon had 
been forced to divide his scanty resources into three parts. However, he felt 
confident that once he had disposed of Blücher, his army would be strong 
enough to send Schwarzenberg reeling back to the Rhine. 


The Allies, meantime, were trying to concert their actions. It was agreed 
that Blücher with Yorck, Sacken and Olssufiev, reinforced by the newly 
arrived corps of Generals Kleist and Kapzevitsch, should in general terms 
press on up the left bank of the River Marne toward Paris while 
Schwarzenberg, who had by this time crept forward again as far as Troyes, 
kept Napoleon busy on the Aube-Seine line. However, as the Austrian 
commander in chief still believed that Napoleon intended to fight a major 
battle near Nogent he requested Blücher to mount a subsidiary attack 
toward that town from the north with Kleist’s corps. Bliicher, who was sure 
Napoleon was already a spent force, readily complied, and on February 9 
ordered not only Kleist, but also Kapzevitsch and Olssufiev—perhaps 
30,000 men in all—to march for Sézanne early on the 10th. In his 
overconfidence, Blücher was again allowing his troops to become 
dangerously strung out. 


Later the same day, however, on receipt of intelligence that Napoleon was 
in fact moving northward through Sézanne, Blücher changed his orders. 
Sacken was to continue the pursuit of the retiring Macdonald, but Yorck 
was rerouted toward Montmirail. Blücher in person set out to join Kleist 
and Kapzevitsch, intending to lead them toward La-Fère-Champenoise and 
ultimately Sézanne in an enveloping movement. But these instructions did 
little or nothing to improve the general concentration of the Army of 
Silesia; General Olssufiev in particular was very much on his own near 
Champaubert. Moreover some Allied generals received their new 
instructions only after a considerable delay. Bliicher was in any case still 
guilty of underestimating the capacity of his opponents. 


It seemed that Napoleon was being presented with a golden opportunity to 
destroy Bliicher’s army in detail. He too, however, was experiencing serious 
practical difficulties. The men were desperately hungry, and for five days 
rain had fallen in a steady torrent, transforming the roads into quagmires. If 
if had not been for the help of the local populace, who turned out in force to 
manhandle the trains through the mud, it is unlikely that the artillery would 
have got through at all. As it was, the food wagons never made an 
appearance, but to have the guns was a great deal. This local helpfulness 
contrasted markedly with the popular apathy prevalent a month earlier, but 
over the intervening weeks the French peasants had suffered more than 
enough from their German and Russian self-styled “liberators.” And so the 
French advance dragged itself painfully on. 


As a result, by 10:00 


am. the next morning French cavalry elements were probing the Allied 
positions at Champaubert, driving in Olssufiev’s pickets. That unfortunate 
general, with a mere 5,000 troops at his disposal (12 under-strength 
regiments and 24 guns), decided to fight it out; he was already in disgrace 
for his conduct the previous week, and now rashly decided to make one 
desperate effort to clear his name. The resulting battle did not take long. 
Marmont’s corps, aided by Ney, proved more than a match for their 
opponents, and by 3:00 


em. the Russian general was, hopelessly late, considering retreat toward 
étoges. Blücher, although he heard the sound of gunfire to the west, made 
not the least attempt to move to his subordinate’s aid. The result was 
predictable; with odds of six to one in his favor, the Emperor could only 
win. By nightfall Olssufiev was a prisoner (captured in a wood by a 
nineteen-year-old conscript with less than six months’ service), and a bare 
thousand of his men made good their escape. The French had suffered a 
couple of hundred casualties. It was a promising beginning. 


This success placed Napoleon fair and square in the midst of Bliicher’s 
widely separated corps; the perfect “central position” was his. Late on the 
10th, after hearing of Olssufiev’s fate, Blücher hastily retraced his steps 
toward Vertus, and sent an order to Yorck to concentrate with Sacken as 
soon as possible at Montmirail; the latter, who had pushed ahead toward 
Trilport during the day, was ordered to return eastward ready to blast his 
way down the road with Yorck’s aid and thus reopen communications with 
Blücher at Vertus. Once again, however, Yorck’s orders reached him too 
late. 
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A trifle defeat for the Allies, February 10-14, 1814: 1. the Battle of 
Champaubert, February 10 


Napoleon had meanwhile taken the wise decision to concentrate on 
destroying the Prussian forces lying to the west. Had he driven east, 
Blücher could merely have retired on Châlons while Sacken and Yorck 
made good their escape over the Marne. Therefore, leaving Marmont with 
4,000 men to “observe” Blücher, Napoleon led the remainder through the 
dark night and deep mud toward Montmirail. Orders were sent to Oudinot 
to send two divisions northward from Provins to cooperate with Mortier on 
the Emperor’s southern flank, ready to march to the sound of the guns, 
while Macdonald was instructed to give up his retreat toward Meaux and 
resume the offensive, his aim being to recapture Chateau-Thierry and deny 
the foe the use of its invaluable bridge over the Marne. 


Sacken, meantime, was actively obeying his orders and retiring on 
Montmirail, ignoring Yorck’s suggestion that he would do better to move 
toward Chateau-Thierry in order to meet his columns halfway. By 10:30 


am. On the 11th he had reached the village of Viels-Maisons, six miles west 
of Montmirail, at the head of 18,000 men and 90 guns. His cavalry was 
already in contact with the leading French units, and the Cossacks had 
previously been expelled from Montmirail. Still Sacken persevered on his 
eastward course, discounting the scale of opposition he was likely to meet 
and making no effort to move closer to the Chateau-Thierry road along 
which he could eventually hope to receive aid from General Yorck. Indeed, 
even when he ran into stiff opposition at the village of Marchais, hard by 
the critical road junction, he drew up his men to the south of the main road 
running from Montmirail to La Ferté-sous-Jouarre, still further 
compromising his chance of receiving active assistance. 


Owing to the difficulties of movement over the mud-steeped countryside, 
Napoleon’s strength had been reduced for immediate practical purposes to 
the Old Guard (5,000 foot and 4,500 cavalry), 1,800 conscripts commanded 
by Ricard, and a total of 36 guns. At the outset of the battle he was thus at a 
considerable numerical disadvantage. Indeed, the Emperor was by no 
means certain of ultimate success at this period. Before leaving Nogent on 
the 9th he had written to Joseph at Paris, outlining emergency defensive 
measures to be adopted in the event of a failure, and instructing his brother 


to move silverware and family portraits from Compiègne and 
Fontainebleau. The day before he had impressed upon his brother the need 
to prevent the Empress and the King of Rome from being captured “in the 
event of a lost battle and news of my death.” !? He went so far as to say that 
he would rather have his son’s throat cut than see him brought up at Vienna 
as an Austrian prince. 


In other words, Napoleon was fully aware of the gravity of the gamble he 
was taking by moving against Bliicher’s army, and now, on the 11th, he was 
forcing a battle against decidedly long odds. He well knew that Yorck might 
appear at any hour from the direction of Chateau-Thierry to reinforce 
Sacken, and that it was doubtful whether sufficient French supports could 
reach the field in time to redress the balance owing to the combination of 
weariness and the bad going. A French defeat—even a disaster—was still 
very much a possibility. Earlier the same morning he had instructed 
Marmont that “all the cannons and caissons captured from the enemy are to 
be flung into a nearby lake or into the marshes.”!° It was a time of very real 
crisis—as grave as the hours preceding Castiglione, Arcola or Rivoli. For 
public consumption, however, a more confident tone was required. To rally 
the morale of the capital, he had sent off the previous evening a deliberately 
exaggerated bulletin of his success at Champaubert, claiming a major 
success. “If fortune favors us again as it did today, everything will be 
changed in the flicker of an eyelid,” he claimed. 
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A trifle defeat for the Allies, February 10-14, 1814: 2. the Battle of 
Montmirail, February 11 


All through the late morning and the early afternoon the battle escalated, as 
Sacken sent forward more and more troops in repeated attempts to blast a 
way through the French to Montmirail beyond. Throughout this period, 
Napoleon fought basically on the defensive, launching only limited 
counterattacks toward Marchais; he had already posted General Michel’s 
division and part of Nansouty’s cavalry to watch for Yorck’s arrival. It was 
very much a race against time; much depended upon whose reinforcements 
would reach the field first. 


By 2:00 


em. Ricard’s gallant conscripts had been forced back from Marchais, and 
French patrols were reporting the approach of Yorck’s advance guard 
towards Fontenelles. Fortunately, however, the Prussian general approached 
with great caution, and with only a fraction of his corps. An hour passed, 
and Mortier at last appeared on the rield with welcome assistance. Assured 


at last of a reserve, Napoleon lost no time in launching an attack by six 
battalions of the Old Guard, placing Ney at their head. This é/ite force flung 
itself with the greatest é/an against Sacken’s left flank and rolled it back, 
repulsing repeated Russian cavalry charges in the process with the 
assistance of part of the Guard cavalry. Half an hour later, General Yorck 
committed some cavalry and a single brigade into action at Fontenelles— 
far too little, far too late. There was little chance of stopping the French 
now, for they had been reinforced to almost 20,000 men and Sacken was on 
the point of cracking. The Emperor now sent two battalions of chasseurs 
under Marshal Lefebvre against Marchais, supported by what remained of 
Ricard’s division. The Russians turned and ran, and the battle became a 
pursuit. By nightfall the Polish lancers had fought their way as far west as 
Viels-Maisons, while Mortier experienced little difficulty in decimating 
Yorck’s leading formations and inducing their commander to retire 
precipitately, heedless of Sacken’s repeated appeals for assistance. 
Nevertheless, Yorck’s intervention, limited though it had been, probably 
saved Sacken from complete destruction and many Russians escaped 
toward Chateau-Thierry. As it was, Sacken left 4,000 casualties on the field; 
the French had suffered 2,000. The fighting continued until nightfall. 


It had been a victory for superior tactical skill, superior training and 
discipline. Above all it had been a triumph for the Old Guard and Ricard’s 
handful of conscripts. Although Napoleon at once exaggerated the extent of 
his success, claiming that “The Army of Silesia is no more” in his dispatch 
to Joseph dated 8:00 


ev. on the 11th, he spoke nothing but the truth when he went on to attribute 
the success to the sterling fighting qualities of his Guard, “who have done 
more than can be expected of men.” He was also correct in claiming that 
“these last two days have entirely altered the state of affairs.”!’ Much of 
Blicher’s flamboyant self-confidence evaporated with the news of this 
second defeat, and he lost no time in ordering the commencement of a 
general retreat towards Rheims. 


Napoleon was determined to reap the maximum advantage from his 
success. Ordering Marmont to head for Vertus, the Emperor launched every 


other available unit in pursuit of Yorck and Sacken. He had hopes of 
causing the complete destruction of these two corps—but everything 
depended on Macdonald reaching and occupying Château-Thierry during 
the night, thus severing the Allied line of retreat over the Marne. He was 
therefore bitterly disappointed to learn that Macdonald had scarcely 
advanced eastward at all. Consequently the greater part of Yorck’s and 
Sacken’s commands made good their escape over the river, burning the 
bridge behind them. All that remained to the French after the Battle of 
Chateau-Thierry (February 12) were 3,000 prisoners of the Prussian rear 
guard, 20 guns and a vast number of wagons. 


In the hours that followed the Emperor chafed at the leash while his 
engineers strove to repair the bridge. The French army desperately needed a 
bridging train, but the minister of war seemed incapable of producing one. 
As a result it was 24 hours before Mortier and the cavalry could resume 
their pursuit, and by that time the Allies had placed another river between 
the French and themselves—the Ourcq—again successfully destroying the 
bridges behind them. Thus Napoleon was thwarted of the full measure of 
his vengeance. 


Even before the first bridge was completed, however, the Emperor was 
giving serious attention to newly arrived tidings from the southern sector. 
These revealed that Schwarzenberg had launched an offensive on the 11th 
and had succeeded in driving Victor’s corps back over the Seine. Although a 
strong French garrison was still in possession of the important town of 
Nogent and its intact bridge, another Allied column had captured Sens on 
the Yonne from General Allix, and the Duke of Belluno had forthwith 
ordered a general withdrawal by Pajol’s troops to Montereau and the 
subsequent demolition of the bridge there, while Allix fell back from the 
Yonne to the line of the Loing further to the west. Napoleon at once began 
to plan the transfer of his troops to the newly threatened sector. 


Bliicher received news of Schwarzenberg’s successes at much the same 
time as Napoleon, and the doughty old warrior anticipated what the 
Emperor’s reaction would be. Accordingly, he countermanded his orders of 
the 11th-12th, and marched westward with the corps of Kleist and 
Kapzevitsch (perhaps 20,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry) to regain lost 


ground and place himself across Napoleon’s rear. Marmont was forced to 
give ground before this sudden onslaught, but his withdrawal from Vertus 
was so well conducted that he gave Napoleon time to react. While 
Macdonald and Kellermann continued southward toward a general 
concentration with Oudinot, Victor and Gerard north of Montereau, the 
Emperor dashed off with Grouchy’s cavalry and the Imperial Guard to 
Marmont’s assistance. The latter skilfully drew Blücher to attack him on the 
morning of the 14th to the west of Vauchamps, and at the height of the first 
engagement Grouchy’s cavalry crashed into the Prussian right flank. 
Zieten’s division was all but destroyed on the spot, but Bliicher succeeded 
in extricating the rest of his men and recommenced his retreat when he saw 
the tall fur caps of the Old Guard appearing in the distance. 
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A trifle defeat for the Allies, February 10-14, 1814: 3. the Battle of 
Vauchamps, February 14 


All was not yet over, however; the able Grouchy found a road running 
parallel to Blücher’s line of retreat and managed to get ahead of the hard- 
pressed Allied columns. He then swung his men across Blicher’s path east 
of Champaubert; it now seemed that the Prussian general was hopelessly 
trapped. He was, however, saved by the omnipresent mud, which made it 
impossible for Grouchy’s horse artillery to join him in time. After ferocious 
fighting Blücher forced his way through the trap and headed away for 
Châlons, leaving a division at Etoges to cover his retreat. 


Napoleon thereupon called off the Guard and Grouchy and set out with 
them for the Seine sector, leaving Marmont to complete the pursuit. This 
the Duke of Ragusa proceeded to do with great success, and by the close of 
the 14th, Blticher’s temerity had cost him 7,000 men and 16 guns besides a 
mass of transport. French casualties on the same day totaled only 600 men. 


So ended the marvelous episode in Napoleon’s career that is known as “The 
Six Days Campaign of 1814.” During its course he had completely regained 
his old skill as a field commander; handling an army of small proportions (it 
rarely numbered more than 30,000 during this time), he was able to 
coordinate its activities in a way that had been impossible with the huge 
armies of the last five years. In five days his men had covered 120 
kilometers, won four victories and inflicted a cumulative total of 20,000 
casualties on a foe who at the outset commanded 50,000 men, and captured 
a high proportion of his guns into the bargain. The confidence of Paris 
temporarily rallied; memories of La Rothiere vanished. If the first two 
weeks of the Campaign of 1814 had found the Emperor somewhat lethargic 
and unsuccessful, the second week of February is worthy of Napoleon at his 
best, and many commentators have compared the compelling tactical 
brilliance he displayed with the great days of the First Italian Campaign. It 
is possible that Blücher’s complete destruction would have been the 
outcome had not Napoleon been compelled to turn southward against 
Schwarzenberg. In the event, however, the Army of Silesia, though shaken 
and scattered, was still in being, and the losses sustained during the 
whirlwind were soon to be replaced by the timely arrival of more 
reinforcements. 


A new general was on the point of making his appearance in the critical war 
area—namely the Russian Winzingerode with his corps (30,000 strong) of 
the Army of the North from Belgium. After surprising and capturing 
Soissons on February 14, this newcomer decided to fall back toward 
Rheims after receiving news of Bliicher’s misfortunes. Within a few days he 
was in close contact with the Army of Silesia which was reorganizing at 
Chalons. The linking-up of these two forces was to repair much of the effect 
of the past week’s catastrophes. As Gneisnau boasted: “We acted as if we 
had not been beaten. Five days after our defeat we again assumed the 
offensive.”!® Nevertheless, Bliicher had been taught a sharp lesson. 


85 
THE ECLIPSE OF SCHWARZENBERG 


Affairs were still going from bad to worse for the French on the Seine. 
Although Schwarzenberg’s initial attacks on Nogent had been gallantly 
repulsed by General Bourmont’s garrison of 1,200 men despite the fact that 
the town was set on fire by the Austrian howitzers, there was no gainsaying 
that the Army of Bohemia was making considerable progress to the west of 
the Yonne. Patrols of Cossacks were even reported probing over the River 
Loing. At first Napoleon was not unduly worried about these developments; 
so long as the foe was denied the use of the important bridge at Nogent over 
the Seine he felt confident that Schwarzenberg would not support Württem- 
berg in a major drive toward Fontainebleau. “The Austrians know my way 
of operating too well,” he wrote to Joseph on the 13th after first receiving 
news of the Allied successes, “... and if they leave us masters of Nogent 
bridge they will worry lest I should debouch on their rear in the same 
manner as I have done here.”!? At this juncture the Emperor felt sure that he 
could keep the Austrians south of the Seine; were they to move west in 
strength, Victor should blow up the bridge at Nogent, leave it garrisoned, 
and move west to reinforce Oudinot at Montereau, where the Emperor 
would himself join them. 


The next messengers from the south, however, brought disturbing news 
which made these plans completely out of date. It transpired that the enemy 
was already well and truly over the Seine. On the 12th Allied columns had 
surprised a weak National Guard garrison at Bray (10 miles west of 
Nogent), captured the bridge there, and followed up this success by 
capturing the crossing at Pont-sur-Seine near Montereau into the bargain. 
Threatened with envelopment, Victor had immediately abandoned Nogent 
and its bridge (intact) in considerable alarm; Oudinot proved incapable of 
stopping the rout on the 13th, and the arrival of Macdonald and the VIth 
Corps at Guignes on the 14th made little impression; it appeared that the 
French would have to regroup behind the River Yerres near Chalmes—a 


mere 18 miles from Paris. Once again the capital gave itself over to panic as 
the convoys of the army poured back into the city, spreading alarmist 
reports. 


Three factors contributed to stabilize the situation at this critical juncture 
and bring Schwarzenberg’s fumbling advance to a halt. The first of these 
was the cumulative effect of more than five weeks of consistent Allied 
looting; driven beyond the limits of endurance, the French peasantry— 
newly inspired by rumors of Napoleon’s successes—were at last reacting 
against their “liberators,” and Allied columns and reinforcements passing 
through the Vosges found themselves being constantly obstructed, sniped at 
and even attacked. Secondly, the Austrian commander in chief was 
becoming increasingly anxious about Augereau’s force in the vicinity of 
Lyons. Although the Duke of Castiglione was in fact doing little besides 
finding excuses for continued inaction, Schwarzenberg felt that his 
communications through Langres were becoming dangerously exposed to a 
French attack up the River Saone. Thirdly, news that Napoleon had 
disengaged on the Marne sector and was indubitably heading south finally 
put the seal on Schwarzenberg’s general discomfiture. For two days 
(February 15 and 16) the Allied commander in chief hesitated; in the end 
the dictates of caution won the struggle in his mind, and on the 17th 
Generals Wrede and Wittgenstein were instructed to retire by slow stages 
through Bray, while Barclay and the reserves collected at Nogent. 


Even so, the Allied commander was almost too late in reaching this 
decision; Napoleon was closer at hand than he envisaged. Setting out from 
Montmirail on the 15th, the Emperor force-marched the Guard and 
Grouchy’s cavalry toward Guignes to rejoin his discomfited subordinates. 
He had originally hoped to be in a position to sweep through Vertus on to 
Schwarzenberg’s communications after finishing with Blücher, but it had 
become obvious by the 15th that Victor, Oudinot and Macdonald would 
prove incapable of withstanding Schwarzenberg for the two or three days 
needed to execute this maneuver—which might well have decided the 
whole campaign. As before, however, he could not ignore a direct threat to 
Paris, and consequently had to adopt a less decisive plan. Ordering his 
marshals to hold the line of the Yerres for 72 hours at all costs—‘on the 
17th I shall be in the process of attacking”2’—Napoleon now conducted 


one of the swiftest marches of his career. Transporting part of his infantry in 
requisitioned wagons and carts, he covered 47 miles in the astonishing time 
of 36 hours, and rode into Guignes at 3 :00 


em. On the 16th. He left behind him the corps of Mortier and Marmont (north 
and south of the Marne respectively) with orders to cover Paris under all 
eventualities, giving a little ground if need be; however, if Blücher set out to 
join Schwarzenberg, Marmont was instructed to rejoin Napoleon. 


Immediately after arriving at Guignes, Napoleon demanded a full briefing 
on the latest enemy positions and movements. It appeared that the Army of 
Bohemia was operating in three main columns—Wittgenstein by way of 
Nogent, Wrede from Bray, Württemburg and Bianchi through Montereau. 
Soon a welter of orders were leaving French headquarters. Every available 
man must be sent to the front from the Paris garrison. The capital’s defenses 
must be completed. General Maison must counterattack at once in Belgium 
and cause General Bulow (currently following Winzingerode towards the 
Aisne) to retrace his steps. The recalcitrant Augereau must attack at once 
from Lyons against Schwarzenberg’s communications. Eugène must 
continue to defy Murat and the Austrians indefinitely in North Italy. 


The next morning Napoleon flung his concentrated force—now numbering 
about 60,000 men—against the nearest Allied columns. Gérard and 
Grouchy virtually destroyed General Pahlen’s force of 4,300 cavalry at 
Mormant, and then drove General Wrede’s advance guard back through 
Nangis in disarray after a sharp encounter at Valjouan. Victor was supposed 
to join in these engagements, but in practice did next to nothing. Oudinot 
meantime headed for Provins and Nogent. Then the Emperor broadened his 
operations still further: Macdonald took over the pursuit of Wrede toward 
Bray, while Victor, Gérard and the Guard marched on Montereau (en route 
they were joined by the veteran cavalry leader Pajol, summoned from 
Melun). Napoleon’s aim at this time was to strain every nerve to reach and 
occupy Troyes ahead of the retiring Austrians. 


Unfortunately, one of his subordinates again let him down. Victor, after 
dragging his heels throughout the 17th, capped a dismal day by halting for 


the night at Villeneuve some miles to the northeast of Montereau instead of 
pressing on overnight as ordered. This dilatory conduct gave the Prince of 
Württemberg time to draw up his men in a strongly fortified position north 
of the Seine covering the town. Pajol’s cavalry pushed the Prince’s outposts 
back, but could not undertake any more forceful action until Victor 
condescended to appear on the scene at nine o’clock on the morning of the 
18th. 


Napoleon was justifiably furious when he heard of Victor’s idleness. 
“Express my discontent to the Duke of Belluno,” he ordered Berthier, “for 
the lack of vigor shown in his attack on Villeneuve and for not obeying my 
orders which prescribed his reaching Montereau.... tell him that I require an 
explanation for his disobedience of my order, which is compromising the 
success of the campaign. Write him a truly dry letter”?! A few hours later 
the Emperor decided to replace Victor, appointing Gérard to command in 
his place. 


The Battle of Montereau was a hard-fought affair. Gérard struggled all 
morning to gain firepower superiority over Württemberg’s batteries; by 
early afternoon this was achieved following the arrival of the Guard 
cannon. Shortly after 3:00 


eu. the French successfully stormed the ridge forming the key to the Allied 
position, and Württemberg ordered a withdrawal. This became a rout when 
Napoleon personally led his guns forward to the captured ridge, while a 
brilliant cavalry charge led by the wounded Pajol burst over the bridges 
through Montereau and over the Yonne beyond before the Allies could 
explode the demolition charges. Pajol’s example proved infectious, and on 
the Emperor’s order Marshal Lefebvre led a charge by Napoleon’s 
headquarters staff and escort along the main road toward Bray, causing still 
more confusion in the Allied ranks. “Foam came out of the marshal’s 
mouth,” asserted Captain Coignet, another participant, “and his saber hardly 
rested.” As Napoleon surveyed the scene from the dominating ridge, some 
members of the Guard remonstrated with him for exposing himself so far 


forward. “Fear not,” he replied, “the bullet that will kill me has not yet been 
cast.” 


By the end of the day the Allies had suffered some 6,000 casualties and lost 
15 guns. French losses amounted to approximately 2,500. Wurttemberg was 
in full flight with the survivors of his corps for Bray, narrowly forestalling 
the arrival of Macdonald’s troops there early on the 18th. The same day 
Oudinot reached Nogent, but as at Bray the French troops found the bridges 
destroyed and the enemy safely away on the south bank of the Seine. The 
Emperor was disappointed with the scale of his success. “The foe has 
enjoyed a stroke of rare good fortune,” he complained; “the heavy frosts 
permitted him to move over the fields—otherwise at least half his guns and 
transport would have been taken.” 


There was no disguising the fact, however, that in his turn Schwarzenberg 
had been very roughly handled. As early as the 17th the Austrian 
commander in chief had asked for an armistice, claiming that agreement 
had been reached at Chatillon between Caulaincourt and the Allied 
representatives. In fact the Congress had been suspended by the Allies 
between the 9th and 17th, so this was little more than a ruse to gain a 
breathing space. In any case Napoleon was no longer prepared to consider 
anything less than the “natural frontiers,” following his recent series of 
successes. In the opinion of General Fuller, at this point, “Pride ruins his 
splendid strategy.” Had Napoleon been prepared to accept a cessation of 
hostilities and the Frankfurt terms it is very probable that the Emperor of 
Austria would have accepted this, and either forced the hands of his fellow 
allies or at least left the alliance. In the event, however, feeling that the 
fortunes of war had definitely swung in his favor, the French Emperor 
remained adamant, and probably sacrificed his last chance to survive as 
ruler of France. 


In utter desperation, Schwarzenberg faced no alternative but to head for 
Troyes, summoning Blücher to join him at Méry-sur-Seine in the hope that 
together they might prove strong enough to turn and face Napoleon’s 
triumphant army. 


Napoleon was now determined to force his way through to Troyes; he had 
no way of telling whether the Allies would concentrate there and offer battle 
or whether they would fall right back to join their reserves, but in either 
eventuality a rapid advance was called for. Gérard was to march in one 
column from Sens; the main body would pass through Nogent and Oudinot 
debouch by way of Romilly, while Mortier fell back from Soissons to 
Chateau-Thierry to defend the northern flank and keep in close contact with 
Marmont at Sézanne. Nogent was designated the new centre des opérations. 
Napoleon hoped to be in Troyes by the 23rd. 


This plan was compromised from the outset by shortage of bridges. The fact 
that the Allies had successfully destroyed the Bray and Nogent bridges 
forced the Emperor to funnel his advance through Montereau, and the delay 
this imposed gave Schwarzenberg a clear two days’ start back toward 
Troyes. In consequence the Army of Bohemia was able to link up with 
Blücher’s forces at Méry on the 21st as planned. Napoleon was soon aware 
that his opportunity of complete success was on the point of eluding him, 
and on the 21st addressed a letter to his father-in-law indicating that he was, 
after all, prepared to accept the Frankfurt basis and a general pacification. 
Sent a few days earlier, this offer might have been conclusive, but resenting 
the abrupt rebuff of his latest peace offers the previous week the Emperor 
Francis had now hardened his heart and steeled his determination to 
continue the struggle. Thus Napoleon misjudged his opportunities badly. A 
letter was sent to the dilatory Augereau on the 21st urging him to attack 
Schwarzenberg from the south. “It is necessary to get out your boots,” 


wrote the Emperor, “and also the resolution you displayed in 1793.”24 


Faced by the advance of a French army now totaling perhaps 74,000 troops 
(admittedly mostly conscripts), the Allied high command was attempting to 
decide on its strategy. The Tsar and King of Prussia were adamant that a 
stand must be made—and even a major battle undertaken, but 
Schwarzenberg was equally determined that the retreat must continue. He 
believed that Napoleon was at the head of 180,000 men (!) and was 
unnecessarily concerned about Augereau’s ability to sever his 
communications. At a council of war held at Troyes on the 22nd, 
Schwarzenberg forced his unwilling colleagues to agree to a further 
withdrawal. By this time Napoleon was approaching at full speed, 


detaching Oudinot en route to face Blücher and Wittgenstein at Méry-sur- 
Seine; he was confidently expecting a major battle against Schwarzenberg 
near Troyes on the 23rd (70,000 French versus 100,000 Allies). 


Once again, however, Schwarzenberg’s inglorious but probably justifiable 
caution thwarted Napoleon of a decisive action. Ordering an infuriated 
Blücher to retrace his steps toward the Marne (where he was to assume 
command over the troops of Winzingerode and Bulow in addition to his 
own forces), Schwarzenberg set out for Vandeuvre heading for Bar-sur- 
Aube. On the 24th Napoleon entered Troyes unopposed to receive a great 
welcome from the citizens. The next morning the leading French troops 
reached Vandeuvre and Bar-sur-Seine, while the Austrians continued their 
disorderly retreat toward the Aube. 


So ended the second phase of the Campaign of 1814. For sheer activity, the 
period January 26 to February 25 has few rivals in the long annals of the 
Napoleonic wars. After a shaky opening, Napoleon demonstrated all his old 
talents at both the strategical and tactical levels, and ended by 
outmaneuvering and outfighting two superior opponents. The Allies had 
displayed all their old weaknesses; muddled leadership and poorly 
coordinated planning lay at the root of their reverses. Their worst error had 
been to permit a gap to develop between the Armies of Bohemia and 
Silesia; this was due to the contrasting interaction of Schwarzenberg’s 
overcaution and Blücher’s rashness. After being forcibly concentrated by 
Napoleon’s attack at Brienne, they permitted their armies to drift apart in 
the weeks that followed and thus afforded Napoleon his chance to exploit 
their separation. It might be thought that their experiences at Montmirail, 
Vauchamps and Montereau would have taught the Allied high command the 
need for united action, but instead Schwarzenberg deliberately reseparated 
the Allied armies on the 22nd in the hope of diverting French pressure from 
his own forces. As will be seen, his action had this desired effect—but once 
again Napoleon was given the opportunity to smite his foes hip and thigh in 
detail. 


At the level of Grand Strategy, however, Napoleon was committing grave 
mistakes. However brilliant his military movements, he was living on 
borrowed time, and the ultimate result was predictable. He had neither the 


resources in men nor the assured support of populace and government 
which were necessary for the attainment of victory. But this he refused to 
believe, as his faithful servant Caulaincourt repeatedly lamented: “For us, 
all was changed,” wrote the realistic 1f pessimistic foreign minister. “We 
had nothing left but courage. Power and force were in the enemy’s camp, 
with numbers and fortune... but the Emperor doubtless blinded himself to 
his perils as well as to his resources. He gauged the energy of others by his 
own; he treated counsels of prudence as weakness.... Dangers crowded 
upon him, encompassed him, oppressed him from every side; but he 
thought to escape from them, and even to hide them from others, by 
misrepresenting them to himself. Though his genius might allow him to 
triumph at one point, it could not prevent his lieutenants from being 
involved at others, inasmuch as resources were everywhere inadequate. 
Everyone said so, at headquarters as in Paris. Discouragement, the word 
ran, was universal, not on account of the daily risks one took, but because 
the future promised no end to them.” 

Disillusion, growing war-weariness and sheer exhaustion on the part of his 
subordinates, both military and civil, would inevitably bring Napoleon low. 
His genius and his foes’ mistakes might earn him a little more time, but 
after the Emperor of Austria’s rejection on February 27 of Napoleon’s peace 
offer, the writing was on the wall. 


86 
CHECK IN THE NORTH—LAON 


The third period of the Campaign of 1814 took place between February 23 
and March 20. The military events need to be seen against a background of 
Allied diplomatic activity, and it will be convenient to summarize the main 
developments at this point. On February 25, the Allied leaders held a 
discordant council of war at Bar-sur-Aube. The Tsar, Emperor of Austria, 
King of Prussia and Lord Castlereagh (sent from England by a British 
Government anxious lest the Alliance should be falling asunder) were 
present. All agreed that a force of 35,000 men should be sent south to 
reinforce General Bubna without delay in an attempt to neutralize the threat 
supposedly posed by Marshal Augereau, but there was considerable 
division of opinion when Schwarzenberg proposed a continued retreat by 
the main army to Langres. In the end he had his way, but the Allied 
monarchs insisted that a new advance was to be undertaken at once if 
Napoleon turned north. It was also confirmed that Blücher should operate 
independently for the time being, assimilating the forces of Bulow and 
Winzingerode (despite Bernadotte’s outraged protests) into his command. 


These decisions formed the basis for an even more important conference 
held at Chaumont, commencing on March 1. The Allied leaders met again 
to clarify and settle their basic policy. The outcome was the Treaty of 
Chaumont (signed on March 9 but dated the Ist) whereby the Allies 
pledged themselves to continue the war for twenty years if need be, and 
undertook to conclude only a single peace with France. In other words there 
were to be no unilateral settlements with Napoleon. Great Britain pledged 
considerable monetary sums to the signatories, disbursing a total of £5 
million sterling. The signatories then went on to make Napoleon their last 
offer: an immediate cease-fire on all sectors and a peace based upon the 
frontiers of 1791. He was required to notify his acceptance by the 11th. 
Despite the pleas of his advisors, Napoleon scornfully rejected these terms; 
he considered himself a conqueror still. It was to be a case of “the natural 


frontiers” or nothing. The last chance of a negotiated “compromise” 
settlement thus slipped away; with it went any lingering hope of Napoleon 
being able to persuade Austria to leave the alliance. The very basis of his 
diplomatic strategy thus disappeared. 


Even before the meeting at Bar-sur-Aube confirmed Schwarzenberg’s 
provisional decisions of the 22nd, fire-eater Bliicher was resuming the 
offensive. Infuriated that the Austrian supreme commander had summoned 
him south to join in a major battle and then changed his mind, the Prussian 
leader vented his spleen on the nearest French formations. Recrossing the 
Aube at Anglure on February 24 after an unsuccessful foray against Mery- 
sur-Seine, Blücher moved his 53,000 men northward to confront Marmont’s 
corps near Sézanne. Faced by odds of almost nine to one, Marmont 
prudently retired to a strong position north of the town. 


Apart from the knowledge that Blucher was moving northward, Napoleon 
had little idea what the Army of Silesia was attempting to achieve. Blücher 
might be taking a circuitous route to rejoin Schwarzenberg, or alternatively 
heading for Chalons to meet reinforcements; thirdly it was just conceivable 
that he was renewing the advance on Paris. The Emperor’s first reactions 
were accordingly cautious. On the 25th he directed Ney’s Young Guard 
corps to march on Arcis, while Victor (partially restored to favor and now 
commanding the second Young Guard corps) was sent to Méry-sur-Seine. 
“As soon as I see what Blücher wants to do,” Napoleon wrote to Joseph, “I 
shall try to fall on his rear and isolate him.”7° 

Slowly the truth dawned at French headquarters: Blücher was heading for 
Paris again after all. On the 27th, Marmont reported that the enemy had 
reached La-Ferté-Gaucher the previous evening, but that Mortier was in 
contact and they were together falling back on Meaux. Napoleon lost no 
time in taking countermeasures. He at once sent Ney and Victor through 
Arcis towards Sommesous, and set out from Troyes in person at the head of 
part of the Guard to join them. His plan was to place 30,000 élite French 
troops across Blücher’s communications while Marmont and Mortier 
pinned him frontally. “It seems evident that when Blücher finds that he 
controls no bridges over the Aube, and when he sees a corps between him 
and Vitry, he will abandon all his operations in favor of an attempt to reach 


Châlons—that is, if he ever intended to try anything else.”?’ As this 
quotation shows, Napoleon still tended to doubt that Blücher was being so 
rash as to reopen his drive on Paris. It seemed improbable that he would 
deliberately court disaster again so soon. 


Before leaving Troyes he bestowed temporary command of the rest of the 
French forces on Macdonald. Aided by the troops of Oudinot, Gérard, 
Kellermann and Milhaud (in all totaling some 40,000 men), he was to keep 
a close watch on Schwarzenberg’s movements. The Army of Bohemia was 
to be persuaded that Napoleon was still personally facing them. Front-line 
units were to shout “Vive l'Empereur” within hearing of Austrian sentries 
as if greeting an Imperial visit. “I hope I will have time to complete my 
operations [against Bliicher] before the foe [Schwarzenberg] notices it and 
advances,” Napoleon confided to the minister of war. 


While Blücher employed his men in a series of vain attempts to trap and 
destroy Marmont and Mortier near Meaux, Napoleon was rapidly 
approaching from the rear. However, on March I the Prussian general 
received vague tidings that French troops had been seen in Sézanne, and as 
a precaution ordered all his troops to the north bank of the Marne. It was 
well that he did so, for late the same day Cossack patrols reported with 
certainty that Napoleon had passed in person through La-Ferté-Gaucher. As 
a result of this timely warning, all that the Emperor found south of the 
Marne were a few abandoned Prussian convoys and a line of burned 
bridges. Bliicher had eluded him. As he impatiently marked time on the 
south bank of the Marne, Napoleon vented his wrath on the minister of war, 
whose failure to produce bridging equipment was causing this infuriating 
delay. “Monsieur le Duc de Feltre, thanks to the keenness and activity of 
the Marines of the Guard, the bridge at La Ferté will be finished within the 
hour. However, if I had possessed a bridging train at Méry, the army of 
Schwarzenberg would have been destroyed; had I possessed one this 
morning, the army of Blücher would now be no more.”2® Nevertheless, he 
still hoped to be able to settle with Blücher by the 3rd of the month; once 
this was done he intended to sweep east to Metz and Verdun and add to his 
strength the valuable garrisons besieged there before moving southward to 
sever Schwarzenberg’s main communications with Germany. 


Hours before Napoleon was able to cross the Marne, however, Blücher was 
heading north. His aim was to find the approaching reinforcements of 
Winzingerode and Bülow and then offer battle. Unfortunately, he had little 
idea as to their whereabouts. The former was supposed to be at Rheims, 
serving as a link, together with Langeron’s corps on his left, with 
Schwarzeh-berg’s right wing; Bülow, on the other hand, had last been 
definitely heard of at Laon. In fact both commanders, unbeknown to their 
superior, were presently undertaking operations at Soissons on the Aisne. 
Fortunately Blücher eventually decided to head for Laon. 


His present situation was far from enviable. The morale of his troops was 
low following three costly failures against Marmont; supplies were short; 
and now Napoleon was hot on his heels, presumably heading for Fismes to 
cut the Prussians off from Rheims. Ahead the Aisne was in flood, and of the 
three good bridges one was far too far west, another (Soissons) in French 
hands, and the third (Berry) uncomfortably close to Fismes. However, the 
Prussians possessed a good bridging train, and after giving his men a much- 
needed rest, Blücher directed his trains over the Berry bridge while the 
infantry and cavalry were to cross over pontoon bridges east of Soissons. 


Napoleon meantime was straining every nerve to forestall Blücher’s arrival 
on the Aisne. Relying on Marmont and Mortier to forestall the Prussians 
and Russians at Soissons, Napoleon headed for Fismes as fast as he could 
make his men march. He reached the town on the 4th only to learn that 
Soissons had surrendered to Winzingerode and Bulow without a struggle 
the previous day owing to the French commandant’s cowardice, while 
Marmont and Mortier were still marking time near Meaux, awaiting a 
formal order to advance. As a result, Blücher not only made good his escape 
(albeit in some disorder) to the north bank of the Aisne over the intact 
bridge at Soissons (4th-5th), he also met his reinforcements unexpectedly 
early. From March 5 onward, his strength exceeded 100,000 men. Thus 
Napoleon’s hopes of trapping a weak Blücher were summarily dashed to the 
ground, and his fury at this setback was terrible to behold. 


Napoleon was still determined to close with Blücher despite the 
unfavorable turn in the situation. Ordering Marmont and Mortier to close on 
Soissons and then advance toward Laon to join him, Napoleon prepared to 


cross the Aisne at Berry-au-Bac with Ney, Victor and the Guard. He found 
time to send off an encouraging message to Macdonald, telling him to hold 
firm on the southern sector. Hardly had the message been penned, however, 
than a weary courier brought bad news from the Duke of Tarentum: 
Macdonald was seriously ill, and the city of Troyes had been occupied by 
the enemy. “I cannot believe such ineptitude,” stormed the Emperor. “No 


man can be worse seconded than I am.”2” 

Schwarzenberg had cautiously begun to advance against Bar-sur-Aube as 
long before as the 26th, on the insistence of the Tsar and Frederick William 
III. Oudinot crassly mishandled the battle that developed on the 27th, and 
during the following night fell back over the Aube, thereby uncovering 
Macdonald’s left flank. Over the next few days the whole French line 
retired to the west bank of the Seine, and by March 5 Macdonald had 
fumbled his way all the way back to Nogent, leaving Schwarzenberg in 
triumphant possession of Troyes and all the crossings over the Upper Seine. 


Undeterred by these tidings of impending collapse south of Paris, Napoleon 
hurried on to meet Blücher in open battle. As his troops advanced from 
Berry (March 6)—the Polish lancers had captured the bridge in a brilliant 
charge—news was brought to him that a considerable enemy force lay 
ahead holding the Plateau of Craonne—clearly Blücher’s flank or rear 
guard, or so the Emperor assumed. Accordingly he ordered Ney to engage 
the newly discovered detachment without delay, postponing for the moment 
the main advance on Laon. Napoleon hoped that this pause would give 
Mortier and Marmont sufficient time to mask the resistance of the Prussian 
garrison left by Blücher at Soissons, and move up to join him. 
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The Battles of Craonne (inset) and Laon, March 7-10, 1814 


In actual fact Blücher was deliberately courting action at Craonne; he 
planned to place Woronzov and Sacken on the heights, and use 11,000 
cavalry and Kleist’s corps under Winzingerode to envelop Napoleon’s right 
flank once the battle was joined. However, the speed of Napoleon’s advance 
disconcerted these arrangements, and before Sacken materialized Marshal 
Ney had seized a foothold on the plateau late on the 6th. Napoleon was 
planning a double envelopment for the next day. While the Emperor pinned 
the attention of Woronzov and Sacken (30,000) by launching an attack from 
the village of Heurtebise supported by a heavy bombardment, Ney was to 
sweep in on the enemy position from the north accompanied by Victor’s 
and Grouchy’s cavalry while General Nansouty attacked from the south. 
Unfortunately the French timing went sadly astray; Ney attacked 
prematurely before the 72 guns of the Guard artillery had been brought into 
action, and was accordingly repulsed with heavy loss. Fortunately, however, 
Winzingerode’s attempted counterstroke ran into great confusion in a 


marshy valley, and in the end a furious Blücher ordered his legions to 
disengage and head for Laon. 


So ended the Battle of Craonne (March 7). Allied casualties numbered 
approximately 5,000; the French some 500 more. Both Grouchy and Victor 
had been seriously wounded. 


Napoleon now entirely misread the situation; he believed he had just fought 
Blicher’s rear guard, and that the Army of Silesia was heading for Belgium 
or alternatively the River Oise. He well knew that Blücher had received 
considerable reinforcements and appreciated that the French strength 
(possibly 37,000 at this juncture) made the likelihood of a successful major 
engagement unlikely. However, if he pressed on after Bliicher and 
decimated his rear guard in another action, the net result might be to drive 
the Army of Bohemia far enough away from Paris to permit Napoleon to 
double back on his tracks and head for the disintegrating Seine sector. Once 
again this appreciation underestimated the determination of his opponent; in 
fact, Blücher was determined to stand and fight in strength at Laon. By the 
early hours of March 9, Napoleon was drawing near to the town from the 
southwest. Marmont, meantime, after marching from Berry on the 8th, was 
moving some miles to the east of the main body with just under 10,000 
men. Owing to the fog, however, he was several hours behind schedule. His 
orders were to prevent or intercept any enemy retreat toward Rheims. The 
fallacy that Blücher was interested only in withdrawing safely still loomed 
large in the Emperor’s mind. 


Anticipating the opposition of only a rear guard, Napoleon accordingly 
planned to send General Gourgaud to make a noisy demonstration north of 
Laon with a few cavalry while Ney rushed the town from the south. A thick 
fog obscured the scene as the French probing forces felt their way toward 
the outlying villages of Clacy and Semilly, but it soon became evident that 
they were facing more than a rear guard. Suddenly the fog lifted, and to 
their amazement Ney and Mortier saw the greater part of the Army of 
Silesia deployed before them. 


Blücher had placed his corps in an immensely strong position immediately 
south of Laon. The forces of Generals Kleist and Yorck were drawn up 
along, a steep ridge on the army’s left, part of their command lying well 


concealed on the reverse slope; General Bülow held the center, immediately 
in front of Laon, and Winzingerode commanded the right on the plain. In 
reserve stood the corps of Langeron and Sacken, placed some way to the 
rear of the Allied left center. Blücher, believing Napoleon to possess 90,000 
men, anticipated a French envelopment from the east. In all, some 85,000 
troops were in position, supported by 150 cannon. 


The moment Napoleon received reports of large-scale contact with the foe 
from his forward commanders, he hurried up to the front. Although he had 
no idea of Blücher’s full strength or of Marmqnt’s present position—the 
Duke of Ragusa had been proving both uninformative and delay-prone for 
several days—the Emperor decided that he would support Ney and Mortier 
with the balance of his 37,000 available men, and forthwith launched a 
series of sharp frontal attacks. These took up the greater part of the day. 
Blücher, seeing such a comparatively small force before him, suspected a 
trap and consequently showed the greatest caution; for his part, Napoleon 
was hardly strong enough to mount a full-scale offensive. When 
Winzingerode tried to probe the French left flank, however, he was soon 
driven back. The spasmodic fighting gradually died away on the main front 
after 5:00 


P.M. 


Shortly after two o’clock in the afternoon Marmont had made a belated 
appearance to the east of Laon from the direction of Berry at the head of 
10,000 men. Both the marshal and his troops were weary and lacking spirit. 
However, by nightfall the VIth Corps had managed to capture the village of 
Athies on the extreme left of Bliicher’s position. This Marmont deemed 
sufficient for the day. He made no attempt to secure the narrow Festieux 
defile some miles to the rear of his position, and only sent a Colonel 
Fabvier with 1,000 men to make contact with Napoleon. Considering his 
duty done, Marmont then retired to bed in a comfortable chateau some 
miles from his men. 


Blücher’s evening reconnaissances revealed both Marmont’s exposure and 
Napoleon’s relative weakness. Emboldened by these reports, at 7:00 


em. he suddenly launched a surprise attack against Marmont’s forces with the 
corps of Yorck and Kleist, supporting them with Langeron, Sacken and the 
cavalry. Yorck had the good fortune to catch the French foraging, and in a 
short space of time Marmont’s entire command was in full flight, pouring 
down the Berry road and sweeping their bewildered commander along with 
them. Making the most of this success, Kleist managed to place part of his 
corps across the Rheims road ahead of the fleeing Frenchmen, while more 
Allied cavalry rode off to seize the dangerous Festieux defile. It seemed that 
the VIth Corps was irretrievably doomed. 


Marmont was saved from complete destruction only by two fortunate 
strokes of luck. First of all, Colonel Fabvier, hearing the din as he marched 
westward to find Napoleon, gallantly countermarched his small force of 
1,000 infantry and two guns and managed to drive Kleist’s troops off the 
Rheims road. This timely intervention enabled Marmont to rally the larger 
part of his men and continue his retreat in some semblance of order. 
Fabvier’s assistance would have proved of little avail, however, had the 
Allied cavalry made good their intention of seizing the Festieux defile; but 
fortunately for Marmont the escort of a French convoy, 125 men of the Old 
Guard, had been at hand to fight off the enemy horsemen, and the road to 
Berry and Rheims remained open. Saved by these two strokes of 
undeserved good fortune, Marmont eventually outdistanced his pursuers 
and began to reorganize his shaken men at Corbeny, six miles from Berry- 
au-Bac. 


The night’s alarms and excursions had cost the VIth Corps a full third of its 
manpower, 45 guns and 120 caissons. Marmont’s irresponsible conduct had 
placed the whole French army in jeopardy, and it is a wonder that Napoleon 
left him in command of his formation. Blücher, desperately weary though 
he was, now sensed the chance of a telling victory, and urged his 
subordinates to pursue Marmont a /’outrance; Langeron and Sacken were 
meantime to advance on Bruyères and thereafter cut Napoleon’s line of 
retreat on Soissons. The morrow appeared to hold promise of a great 
success for the Allies. 


Napoleon remained unaware of the fate of Marmont until two fugitives 
revealed the sad tale at 5:00 


am. the next morning. Despite the critical nature of his own situation, he 
coolly determined to stand his ground facing Laon and thus divert Allied 
pressure from Marmont on to himself. Had the Army of Silesia been as 
boldly handled as Blücher intended on the 10th, the French would almost 
certainly have sustained a heavy defeat. Fortunately for the French, 
however, a combination of exhaustion and sickness overwhelmed the 
Prussian commander in chief and laid him hors de combat. The command 
devolved on his chief of staff, but despite his brilliance as a staff officer 
Gneisenau did not possess his master’s fire and drive. Consequently he 
allowed himself to be dominated by Napoleon’s frontal demonstrations 
against Laon, and in a fit of alarmist caution, Gneisenau even called off the 
corps from Festieux and Bruyères, thereby sacrificing the chance of an 
almost certain victory. As a result little more than skirmishing occupied the 
daylight hours, and after dusk Napoleon began to extricate his outnumbered 
men. Thus, through fortunate circumstances the Emperor’s bluff paid off, 
and both wings of the French army lived to fight another day. When 
Gneisenau attempted to interfere with the withdrawal next morning, Ney 
and the rear guard repeatedly beat off cautious Allied attacks at the village 
of Clacy. 


As the French fell back toward Soissons, however, there was no disguising 
the unpalatable fact that another of the Emperor’s schemes had ended in 
complete failure. The two days’ fighting had cost the French some 6,000 
casualties and the Allies about 4,000, but proportionately the French losses 
in terms of men, matériel and morale were far greater than those of their 
opponents. Napoleon wrote to Joseph on the 11th: 


I have reconnoitered the enemy’s position at Laon. It is too strong to permit 
an attack without heavy loss. I have therefore given the word to fall back to 
Soissons. It is probable that the enemy would have evacuated Laon for fear 
of an attack but for the crass stupidity of the Duke of Ragusa, who behaved 
himself like a second lieutenant. The enemy is suffering enormous losses; 
he has attacked the village of Clacy today five times—and been repulsed on 
each occasion. 


Unfortunately the Young Guard is melting like snow. The Old Guard keeps 
up its strength, but the Guard cavalry is also shrinking a great deal. It is 


vital that General Ornano should remount all dragoons and chasseurs —and 
even old soldiers—using all means in his power. 


The final sentence of this letter is even more revealing of the gravity the 
Emperor read into the general situation: “Orders must be given for the 
construction of redoubts at Montmartre.” The capital’s peril was again 
very real. 


Indeed, the position of France was rapidly becoming critical on all sectors. 
With his main forces respectively repulsed on the Aisne and driven north of 
the Seine by two triumphant enemy armies, each approximately 100,000 
strong, and with barely 75,000 discouraged and tiring men to face them and 
defend Paris, Napoleon was hardly in an enviable position. Nor was the 
news from the other fronts less daunting. In the southwest, Soult was being 
forced back by Wellington toward Toulouse following the Anglo-Spanish 
victory at Orthez; Suchet was lingering in the Pyrenees in indecisive 
fashion; Bayonne was closely besieged and a Royalist revolt would soon 
deliver Bordeaux to the English (March 12). In Italy Eugene was narrowly 
holding his own, but Genoa was soon to fall into British hands. On the 
northeast frontier, General Maison had been forced back as far as Lille,’ and 
in the Low Countries only the French garrisons of Antwerp and Bergen-op- 
Zoom were continuing to offer resistance. Davout was still stoically holding 
out in Hamburg, and perhaps as many as a dozen fortresses still flew the 
tricolor along the eastern frontiers of France—but these were purely 
negative assets. Most disappointing of all, Marshal Augereau had 
abandoned his advance against General Bubna and fallen back to Lyons 
(commencing March 9), thus greatly easing one of the Allies’ greatest 
anxieties. From no quarter, therefore, was there any news of positive 
success or encouragement. 


Despite this depressing outlook, there was still plenty of fight left in 
Napoleon. After a brief period of hesitation at Soissons, his military 
intuition discovered a weak link in the chain of Allied successes. He learned 
that General St. Priest had inadvisedly advanced from St. Dizier (where it 
will be remembered he had been placed to maintain contact between the 
Armies of Bohemia and Silesia) to recapture Rheims. By thus straying 
within striking distance of Soissons, St. Priest was providing Napoleon with 


the chance of a snap victory, the result of which would be to sunder Allied 
intercommunication and at the same time threaten the security of Bliicher’s 
left rear and Schwarzen-berg’s right flank. Such a golden opportunity was 
not to be ignored. A new urgency is reflected in Napoleon’s 
Correspondance: “My intention being to attack St. Priest near Rheims 
tomorrow, to defeat him and reoccupy the town.”>! 

Sweeping 40 miles eastward across the face of Bliicher’s unsuspecting 
army, Napoleon descended on Rheims like the harbinger of doom, and took 
St. Priest completely by surprise. “We reached the gates of Rheims in 
darkness on March 13,” reminisced Captain Coignet. “The Emperor 
established his headquarters in the open (on a ridge overlooking the heavily 
barricaded Paris gate). We built him a good fire. It was so dark you couldn’t 
see ten paces in front of your face. He was so weary that he demanded his 
bearskin and stretched down beside the fire.... The Russians seemed quiet 
enough in Rheims—and we were intending to wish them ‘good-day’ the 
next morning, but they chose to advance that very night at 10:00 


P.M.” 


As soon as he heard the sound of firing the Emperor was on his feet. 
Apprised of what was taking place, Napoleon immediately ordered the 
artillery of the Guard into action. Their road to the front was obstructed by 
the guns and caissons of the line trains, but on Napoleon’s order these 
obstacles were manhandled into the ditches, and the Guard’s guns passed 
through at a gallop. “The Emperor watched everything we were doing 
silently, his back to the fire. The cannon were immediately massed in a 
battery on the right of the road on a fine spot facing the gate.... The 16 guns 
let off a salvo, and everything was smashed to pieces—horses, gunners, all 
were massacred. The gates disappeared into dust, and the suburbs were 
wiped out. The cannonballs howled through the streets, and the howitzers 
dropped shells into the enemy redoubts.”32 Judging the moment with 
customary nicety, Napoleon unleashed some regiments of cuirassiers into 
the town, and they charged straight through the streets “without meeting the 
least resistance.” The townsfolk hung out lanterns from their houses to aid 


their compatriots, and by midnight the Emperor was able to enter the town 
with his staff. The Russians fled in all directions, losing 6,000 casualties; 
French losses numbered barely 700. Confidence flooded back: “I am still 
the man I was at Wagram and Austerlitz,” boasted Napoleon to Fouché.*? 


This unexpected French success threw the Allied leaders into the greatest 
alarm. Bliicher fell back once more to Laon; Schwarzenberg halted his drive 
over the Seine. Everything appeared again in the melting pot, and Napoleon 
wasted no time in making the most of his new advantage. Hurrying toward 
the Seine sector to bolster Macdonald (who had been forced back as far as 
Provins) Napoleon spared neither man nor horse. He could choose between 
three routes. The safest lay through Meaux, for this would head the Army of 
Bohemia off from Paris; the fastest lay directly to Provins; but the most 
profitable strategically appeared to lie through Arcis toward Troyes and 
Schwarzenberg’s rear areas. In the event, the Emperor chose the boldest 
course. Leaving Marmont and Mortier to contain Blücher, the rest of the 
army (comprising Ney’s corps, Delafrance’s division, Friant’s division of 
the Old Guard, Sébastiani’s cavalry and the reserve artillery—perhaps 
23,000 men in all) passed over the Marne in two columns through Epernay 
and Châlons. 


On hearing that a strong Allied garrison was holding on to Arcis, Napoleon 
headed for Méry-sur-Seine instead. He could brook no delay, for Bliicher 
would soon resume the offensive on the northern sector; Napoleon could 
only hope for a quick success against Schwarzenberg before having to 
return to the Aisne. On March 19 Napoleon was crossing the Aube near 
Plancy, sending his cavalry racing ahead to attack the Nogent-Troyes 
highway and sever Schwarzenberg’s line of retreat. At long last he had 
received a bridging train from Paris, and this helped speed the crossing. 


Once again, however, the French were just too late. The Allied monarchs 
and generals developed a state of mounting panic as Napoleon approached, 
and the sanity of their councils was not improved when Schwarzenberg 
took to his bed with an acute attack of gout. At the last possible moment, 
however, sense prevailed, and on the 17th the Army of Bohemia began a 
retreat toward Troyes. Macdonald’s demoralized forces proved incapable of 
pinning the enemy near the Seine, and in consequence the Allies escaped 


once again from Napoleon’s trap. Advised by Caulaincourt that the terrified 
monarchs might be prepared to grant Napoleon the frontiers of 1791 after 
all, the Emperor tried to reopen negotiations. But the Allies refused to 
permit the French plenipotentiaries to pass their lines and eventually 
announced that they were not prepared to negotiate with “the Corsican 
tyrant” on any terms. It was to be a fight to the finish. 


87 
THE LAST GAMBLE: ARCIS AND 
ABDICATION 


The final phase of the Campaign of 1814 lasted from March 20 to the first 
week in April. At its outset, despite his disappointment concerning the 
outcome of his attempted sweep on to the communications of the Army of 
Bohemia, Napoleon still firmly believed he had a chance of disrupting the 
Allied offensive. Owing to their precipitate retreat, Schwarzenberg’s forces 
had become strung out over a front of more than 80 miles and were in a 
state of great confusion. Realizing that the enemy’s rearmost links with 
Germany were thus still exposed to a determined blow, Napoleon decided 
to call off his advance on Troyes and instead turned his hurrying columns 
towards St. Dizier and Joinville on the Upper Marne. Such a maneuver—if 
successful—could at one blow sever Blücher’s communications with 
Strasbourg and Schwarzenberg’s with Basel; it would also bring the 
Emperor into close proximity with Metz and Verdun, with their valuable 
garrisons of veteran French troops. This was a reversion to the plan of 
March 3, but it now appeared more promising than ever. 


Early on the 20th the Emperor set out for Arcis-sur-Aube; in order to make 
a clean break towards the Marne, he desired to scare the Austrians and their 
Allies into hastening their retreat by means of a southward demonstration. 
Reports stated that Arcis was weakly held by General Wrede commanding a 
small Allied rear guard; a sharp blow against this should suffice to keep 
Schwarzenberg off balance for some time to come—or so calculated the 
Emperor. For once, however, he completely misjudged Schwarzenberg. 
Learning of Sébastiani’s crossing of the Aube at Plancy the previous day, 
the Austrian commander in chief had decided that Napoleon was 
undoubtedly heading for Troyes. He, too, was wrong of course, but the 
steps this false assumption led him to take proved of great importance. 
Believing that his right and rear were reasonably secure for the time being, 


Schwarzenberg suddenly decided to halt his retreat, reverse his line of 
march and concentrate his army between Troyes and Arcis for an offensive 
against the French in the angle formed by the Seine and the Aube. This 
abrupt volte-face took Napoleon completely by surprise; believing from 
past reactions of his opponent that it was only necessary to say “boo” to 
send Schwarzenberg reeling backward in great alarm, the Emperor had not 
the least idea that the 20th would see the beginning of a major engagement 
against the advancing Army of Bohemia. But that was how affairs turned 


out. 
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The Battle of Arcis, March 20-21, 1814 


If he had already misjudged Schwarzenberg, Napoleon was similarly guilty 
of underestimating his Prussian opponent. Supremely confident that 
Bliicher would never dare to renew his drive on Paris, the Emperor issued 
orders for Marmont and Mortier to march for Châlons and Epernay, ready 
to join with the main body. The protection of the Paris road from the Army 
of Silesia was to be left to cavalry alone. “In the present state of affairs, 
Blücher would have to be mad to attempt a serious movement.”>* A second 
unpleasant surprise was lying in store. 


Hoping to induce Wrede to abandon Arcis with barely a struggle, Napoleon 
sent Ney’s corps and Sébastiani to the south of the Aube while he himself 
followed along the opposite bank. On completion of the current operation, 
the former were to recross to the north bank and rejoin the Emperor for the 
march toward Vitry and the Seine. 


Sébastiani and Ney encountered no opposition during their advance. By 
11:00 


am. Arcis was safely in their possession, and the half-heartedly demolished 
bridge was soon reopened to traffic. Napoleon arrived about one o’clock, 
crossing over the river to join Ney at the hamlet of Torcy-le-Grand. He 
accepted without question the assurance of a single staff officer that no 
more than 1,000 Cossacks were in the vicinity; this report confirmed his 
own preconceived notions and he saw no need to question it. His capacity 
for self-delusion was very marked at this time. 


Nobody, therefore, was more surprised than the Emperor when an hour later 
a mass of hostile cavalry thundered into view from the direction of 
Vanpoisson. Sébastiani’s outnumbered horsemen were compelled to give 
ground despite the aid afforded by Ney’s corps. Defeat seemed inevitable 
when in the very nick of time General Friant put in an appearance on the 
left bank at the head of his division of the Old Guard. Placing himself at the 
head of these troops at the bridge, Napoleon succeeded in rallying his 
fleeing cavalry. But their terror was infectious, and the least further upset 


might have caused a general panic. Napoleon, however, was equal to the 
crisis. An enemy howitzer shell, fuse smoking, buried itself into the earth a 
few feet from the lines of wavering troops. Noticing some of the men were 
pushing their way to the rear to avoid the coming explosion, the Emperor 
deliberately rode his horse over the missile. “The shell exploded, the horse, 
disemboweled, went plunging down, taking its rider with it. The Emperor 
disappeared in the dust and smoke. But he got up without a scratch, and 
mounting a new horse rode off to inspect the positions of the other 
battalions.” > It had been a nearer scrape than the incident at Ratisbon in 
1809. A few weeks later at Fontainebleau Napoleon was to bemoan the fate 
which made it impossible for him to die either by enemy bullet or by his 
own hand; but of this more anon. 


After a bitter fight around Torcy, the French were able to claim that they 
had repulsed the enemy by nightfall. Later that night, Lefebvre-Desnouéttes 
arrived with 2,000 new cavalry, and Sébastiani launched a brilliant charge 
through the pitch blackness, routing two divisions of Allied cavalry before 
being driven back by Russian artillery fire. After this incident, the French 
rank and file considered that on balance they had gained the honors of the 
day. 


So undoubtedly did their Emperor. It never entered his mind that 
Schwarzen-berg might be massing his entire army beyond the next ridge, 
his explanation of the day’s surprises being simply that the enemy rear 
guard had been stronger than anticipated. During the night, however, 
Schwarzenberg completed the deployment of more than 80,000 troops, 
which he placed in a wide arc running through the villages of Premierfait, 
Voué and Chaudrey. The presence of this mighty armament was concealed 
from the French outposts next morning by reverse slopes. In the meantime 
Napoleon had sent an urgent message to Macdonald, summoning him to 
hasten his march from Bray, for he anticipated the need to mount a renewed 
action against the supposed Allied rear guard later that day. During the night 
the French were slightly reinforced by the arrival of rear elements of the 
Guard, two further cavalry formations and one division of the VIIth Corps 
accompanied by Oudinot. Perhaps 28,000 French troops (including 9,000 
cavalry) were on the field by dawn. 


Believing that Napoleon was present in far greater strength than was in fact 
the case, and convinced that the French were intending to force a major 
battle, Schwarzenberg’s unaccustomed boldness was fast evaporating. His 
determination was not helped by the Tsar, who made it quite clear that he 
disapproved of the rash Allied resumption of the offensive. Consequently 
the Allies delayed their intended attack on the morning of the 21st, and 
hesitantly waited to see what the day would bring. Napoleon meantime, still 
perfectly sure that only the remnants of the Allied rear guard faced him, 
ordered Sébastiani to march forward, followed by Ney’s infantry. The sight 
of the arrayed Allied army that met their eyes when they mounted on to the 
plateau must have been disconcerting to say the least. Fortunately, 
Schwarzenberg still hesitated to give the order to attack. 


Napoleon at last awoke to the realities of his situation. There could be no 
question of fighting—neither Macdonald nor Gérard were yet within 
supporting distance; his only thought was to break contact and withdraw as 
many of his men as possible over the Aube. It was fortunate for the French 
that they now had available a rudimentary bridging train; the single bridge 
at Arcis could never have taken even half the traffic before the enemy 
would have been upon them. Under the circumstances, however, the French 
were able to throw an additional pontoon bridge over the river at Vilatte, 
and by 1:30 


ou. the two streams of the French withdrawal were in full flood. Oudinot and 
Sébastiani were given the honorable but unenviable task of covering the 
operation. 


It was not until three o’clock that Schwarzenberg at last ordered his first 
attack. This dilatoriness undoubtedly saved the French. As it was, a 
desperate battle raged around Arcis until 6:00 


em, but at that hour Oudinot withdrew the last of his rear guard and blew up 
the bridge after a brilliant afternoon’s fighting. Over the two days, the 


French had lost possibly 3,000 casualties, the Allies probably a thousand 
more. 


The Allies made no attempt to follow hot on Napoleon’s heels, and so 
overnight the French were able to head for Sompuis, joining up with 
Macdonald and Kellermann near Ormes. Reports that Vitry was strongly 
held caused Napoleon to change his line of march toward Sézanne and 
Frignicourt. But he was still as determined as ever to reach St.-Dizier, join 
his garrisons there, and then try to wreak havoc against the enemy’s 
communications. On the 23rd the footsore column reached St.-Dizier, only 
pausing to scatter en route 8,000 enemy cavalry which advanced from Vitry 
to intercept their march. Napoleon obviously still considered that the game 
could be won. Although he did not know it, however, he had fought his last 
major engagement of the campaign. 


Before Napoleon reached St.-Dizier, the Allies received invaluable evidence 
of his future plans. By a stroke of good fortune, an Imperial courier was 
captured carrying an uncoded letter from Napoleon to the Empress. “I have 
decided to move on to the Marne,” ran part of this vital document, “in order 
to push the enemy’s armies farther from Paris and to draw myself nearer my 
fortresses.”°° More captured messages corroborated this information. The 
Allied supreme command forthwith met in urgent conference at Pougy. 
What was to be done? Some spoke in favor of a withdrawal southward, but 
in the end bolder councils prevailed. News arrived that Bliicher was moving 
east from Laon in an attempt to rejoin Schwarzenberg; on the 17th he had 
emerged the victor from a sharp brush with Marmont at Fismes, whereupon 
Marshal Mortier had abandoned Rheims and retired westward to support his 
colleague. The tidings from the Saone front were also encouraging: Marshal 
Augereau appeared to have abandoned Lyons. On the basis of this 
intelligence—and the captured letters—it was decided on the 22nd to move 
the Army of Bohemia northward to join Blücher. Thereafter new 
communications could be opened with Germany through Holland, and the 
reunited Allied armies placed in a good position for a new all-out effort. 


Hardly had the move north commenced, however, than cavalry patrols 
brought in more intercepted dispatches. These proved to be from Paris, and 
they revealed that the capital was in a state of great alarm, its defenses 


being far from complete. Police reports also spoke of considerable agitation 
by disaffected politicians and ministers, most especially Talleyrand. So 
impressed was the Tsar by this new windfall that on the 24th he mercilessly 
bullied Schwarzenberg into changing the latest orders. The revised plan that 
emerged from the new conclave held at Sommagices called for an 
immediate advance by both armies (180,000 strong) down the Marne 
toward Paris, ignoring whatever Napoleon might be able to do in the 
meantime against their distant communications. To conceal this movement 
from the Emperor for as long as possible, General Winzingerode was to 
continue eastward towards St.-Dizier with a force of 10,000 cavalry and 
light infantry as if the Allies were complying with Napoleon’s expectations 
and moving east to protect their links with the Rhine. 


Unaware that his bluff was on the point of being called, Napoleon spent 
four days at St.-Dizier awaiting news of enemy reactions and the arrival of 
reinforcements, spending the time finalizing his own plans. He decided to 
head for St.-Mihiel rather than Vitry, Joinville or Bar-sur-Aube. Such a 
move would enable him to add the troops from Verdun and Metz to his 
strength (both garrisons were on the point of breaking out) and thereafter 
undertake la guerre des frontiéres.*! 

However, as day followed day with no news of enemy movements and no 
sign of Marmont or Mortier, the Emperor became increasingly anxious. On 
the 26th, his troops successfully routed Winzingerode, but still received no 
certain information. At last, on the 27th “the veil was torn.” Tidings arrived 
that Marmont and Mortier had been forced back from La-Fère- 
Champenoise two days earlier by a large enemy army, and were in the 
process of retreating toward Meaux and Paris. After an extremely gallant 
rearguard action against odds of five to one, the National Guard divisions of 
Generals Pacthod and Amey had been butchered, barely 500 of their joint 
4,000 men escaping. It was the moment of truth and disillusion. Clearly 
Napoleon could no longer hope for the arrival of Marmont and Mortier; nor 
was there the least chance of forestalling the Allies in a race for Paris; 
whatever transpired, they would be in the capital two days ahead of 
Napoleon. It was also clear that Joseph and the city authorities were in a 
panic; even worse, the indications were that they had failed to put in hand 
the ordered improvement of the city’s defenses. 


Still Napoleon refused to accept the hopelessness of his position. He spoke 
of continuing eastward, leaving Paris to its own devices and if necessary 
shifting the seat of government to Orléans—but his war-weary marshals 
rebelled. And so the Emperor for practically the first time in his career 
bowed to opinion and set out westward for Paris. Leaving St.-Dizier on the 
28th, he headed for Bar-St.-Aube and Troyes by forced marches. Reaching 
Troyes on the 30th, he handed the exhausted army over to Berthier and 
rushed ahead with a small staff and escort. His desperation soon exhausted 
even this mobile force, and in the end the Emperor pressed on in a post 
chaise, accompanied by only five officers. Passing through Fontainebleau, 
he reached Essonnes. There, in the early hours of the 31st, he met a courier 
bearing news of the surrender of Paris. 


After their success at La-Fére-Champenoise on the 25th, the Allies had 
pressed on with never a pause for Meaux, and there on the 28th the two 
Allied armies completed their junction on the very threshold of Paris. The 
next day the Empress Marie-Louise and the King of Rome left the capital 
and headed south. They were followed toward Orléans by Joseph and part 
of the government on the 30th; some high officials, however, including the 
treacherous Talleyrand, found excuses for remaining in the capital where 
they busied themselves preparing a welcome for the Tsar. Thereafter the fall 
of Paris could not be long delayed. After a staunch battle at Romainville, 
Marmont and Mortier found themselves forced back to the heights of 
Montmartre, and at two o’clock on the morning of the 31st, Marshal the 
Duke of Ragusa agreed to an armistice with the Allies, and under its terms 
withdrew his men to the south of the capital. Soon after, Allied cavalry were 
swarming through the barriers. 


After twenty-two years of practically continual warfare, the forces of 
reaction had attained their original avowed goal. Talleyrand made the most 
of his opportunity; rallying a rump of the government, he declared 
Napoleon to be deposed, and succeeded in dazzling the Tsar with his charm 
at their very first meeting. His genius for survival again stood him in good 
stead. 


Meanwhile a disconsolate Emperor had returned to Fontainebleau, but even 
now he refused to admit that his cause was lost beyond redemption. 


Designating Orléans as his new centre des opérations, he summoned every 
available formation to join him. By April I he had 36,000 men near 
Fontainebleau; two days later he could count 60,000. But there were 
145,000 Allies in Paris; and although there were indications that the Paris 
mob was on the point of rising against their conquerors and that the Allies’ 
hastily set up communications were indubitably wide open to attack, 
Napoleon had at last reached the end of the road. 


His marshals entreated him to accept the inevitable and avoid further 
bloodshed. Many of the rank and file, however, remained steadfastly loyal. 
After being addressed by Napoleon in the Courtyard of the White Horse at 
the Palace of Fontainebleau, the troops burst into spontaneous cheers of 
“Vive l'Empereur! A Paris! A Paris!”>® Heartened by this demonstration, 
next day the Emperor summoned his marshals to receive orders. “The army 
will not march,” asserted Ney, their spokesman. “The army will obey me.” 
“The army will obey its chiefs,” replied the Prince of the Moskowa.>” 


The moment of treason—of ultimate betrayal—had been reached; the 
fortunes of the First Empire had attained their nadir. 


News came from Paris that Marmont had openly deserted to the enemy, 
taking his men with him. This was the final blow. Napoleon played his last 
card; accepting that he must abdicate, he tried to assure the succession of 
his young son. “The Allied powers having proclaimed that the Emperor 
Napoleon is the only obstacle to the re-establishment of peace in Europe, 
the Emperor Napoleon, faithful to his oath, declares that he is ready to 
descend from the throne, to leave France, and even to lay down his life for 
the welfare of his country, which is inseparable from the rights of his son, 
those of the regency of the Empress, and the maintenance of the laws of the 
Empire. Given at our palace of Fontainebleau, April 4, 1814. N 
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APOLEON.”__ 


Caulaincourt, Ney and Macdonald set off with this conditional abdication 
for Paris, Days of bargaining ensued, but the Tsar and the rest of the Allies 
gradually hardened their terms. The defection of Marmont’s corps, 


confirmation of Augereau’s abandonment of Lyons and the desperation of 
Soult’s position at Toulouse, convinced the Allies that they need heed 
Napoleon no more. Their demand was for full abdication, no more, no less. 


Giving, up the struggle, on April 6 Napoleon drafted an unconditional 
abdication. 


The Allied powers having proclaimed that the Emperor Napoleon is the 
only obstacle to the re-establishment of peace in Europe, the Emperor 
Napoleon, faithful to his oath, declares that he renounces, for himself and 
his heirs, the thrones of France and Italy, and that there is no personal 
sacrifice, not even of life itself, that he is unwilling to make in the interest 
of France.*! 


For several more days negotiations continued concerning the terms the 
Allies were prepared to allow the Emperor; the details of these wranglings 
do not concern us here. 


Afraid lest the Allies might prevent the Empress and their son from 
rejoining him, Napoleon gave way to despair and attempted to commit 
suicide on the night of April 12. Ever since his narrow escape from capture 
by Cossacks at Malojaroslavets in 1812, he had carried a small black bag 
containing opium, belladonna and white hellebore on a string round his 
neck. After taking this potion, the Emperor summoned Caulaincourt to take 
his dying deposition. “The voice was barely audible; the closing sentence, 
like those before it, had been interrupted by recurrent hiccups and violent 
nausea. His skin was parched and chill; all of a sudden it was covered with 
an icy sweat; I thought he was about to expire in my arms.”*? However, the 
efficacy of the poison had diminished over the two years, and Napoleon 
survived. “What a task it is to die in bed,” the Emperor said to us, “when in 
war the least thing is enough to end one’s life!”* This suicide attempt was 
well concealed, and the rumors that escaped were discounted for many 
years: only the discovery of Caulaincourt’s memoirs in the 1930s proved 
that the incident occurred. 


Following the abortive attempt to end his troubles, Napoleon became more 
resigned to his fate. On April 16, the powers ratified the final form of the 


Treaty of Fontainebleau. They agreed to allow Napoleon to retain his title of 
Emperor and gave him full sovereignty over the small island of Elba. He 
was to receive two million francs a year, and was to be allowed to take a 
guard of 600 soldiers with him. The Empress was to receive the Duchy of 
Parma with reversion to her son. The other members of the Bonaparte 
family received pensions. 


By the 20th of the month the time had come for Napoleon’s departure into 
exile. For the last time the Old Guard paraded for the Emperor’s inspection 
in the Courtyard of the White Horse. Moving along the silent ranks, he 
selected his 600 men. General Drouot was ordered to march the remainder 
to Paris to Louis XVIII. He bade them farewell. This touching moment was 
recorded by Coignet. “ ‘Bring me my eagle!’ he said in a loud voice— 
which nonetheless betrayed his emotion. Then, taking it in his arms and 
pressing it to his heart, he gave it the kiss of farewell.... At sight of this the 
whole army broke out into sobs.”#* As Caulaincourt described it, “That was 
a touching farewell; those grizzled warriors who many a time had watched 
unmoved while their own blood ran down, could not keep back their tears 
when they saw their Emperor, their general, their father departing from 
them.”*° 


On April 28 the Emperor and his suite embarked on the British brig-of-war 
HMS Jnconstant at St.-Raphaél and set sail for Elba. Two days later, the 
newly restored government of King Louis XVIII signed the Treaty of Paris 
with the Allies; France was stripped of all territorial gains acquired since 
November 1792. The knotty question of what was to be done to redraw the 
map of Europe as a whole was by common consent postponed for 
consideration at the Congress of Vienna, called for September. 


Some historians avow that the Campaign of 1814 was Napoleon’s greatest 
effort. This is surely an exaggeration of the truth. There is no denying that it 
represents a considerable achievement for Napoleon personally; the whole 
effort was virtually sustained by his own sense of indomitable purpose and 
sheer force of character. The maneuvers he executed and the greater number 
of the battles and actions he fought between January and late March showed 
many evidences of his genius as both a strategist and tactician. Ultimately, 
however, he failed—and from the outset of the year this was practically a 


foregone conclusion despite Allied confusions in the field and hesitations in 
the council chamber. France was exhausted; two huge armies totaling over 
one million men between them had been destroyed in the preceding twenty- 
four months, and the cumulative effects of two decades of almost continual 
warfare, aggravated since 1807 by the Continental System and the British 
blockade, had ruined France’s economy as well as her manpower. By 1814 
the will to victory, even the will to survive, had largely disappeared. France 
was played out, and practically all Europe was in arms against her, 
determined to avenge their injuries. Napoleon might be capable of exerting 
his old appeal over the survivors of his armies and the new boy-conscripts, 
but the people of France as a whole remained apathetic to his appeals (save 
only in Lorraine and the Champagne, where Allied atrocities stirred the 
peasantry into revolt). 


Napoleon can therefore be charged with being completely unrealistic in his 
conduct during 1814. He never really accepted that he was undergoing “the 
twilight of the Gods”; with eternal optimism, he dreamed of regaining all 
his old prestige and position. On several occasions he rejected offers of 
reasonable terms when any wholly sane man would have accepted them. By 
1814 he had become entirely out of tune with the mood of his subjects and 
of his time, and even with reality itself. Bolstered by self-delusion, he 
personally managed to achieve wonders, but he could not be everywhere at 
once, and one by one his subordinates succumbed to despair, fatalism or 
self-interest. Toward the end he recognized that he had erred in selecting 
lieutenants: “He found fault with himself for having made so much use of 
the marshals in these latter days,” recorded Caulaincourt, “since they had 
become too rich, too much the grands seigneurs and had grown war-weary. 
Things, according to him, would have been in a much better state if he had 
placed good generals of division, with their batons yet to win, in 
command.”“° Thus, however great his newly refound energy and brilliance, 
Napoleon was doomed to failure: neither his people nor his commanders 
were wholly behind him. This basic truth he found it hard to acknowledge: 
his very brilliance displayed the aberrations of an overwrought brain. 


So ended the Campaign of 1814, and with it the First Empire. It appeared 
that a new era in her history lay before France. There was, however, one last 


dramatic act to be played before Europe saw the last of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 


See Ch. 71, p. 822. 


PART SEVENTEEN 


NAPOLEON’S RETURN FROM EXILE AND THE EVENTS LEADING 
TO HIS FINAL ABDICATION 


+ 


INTRODUCTION MEETING AT LE CAILLOU 


nmarkep contrast tO the pouring rain of the previous evening and night, the 
morning of Sunday, the 18th of June, 1815, dawned fine and clear. At the 
farm of Le Caillou, Napoleon and his generals met at nine o’clock to 
discuss plans for the coming battle while the army painfully stretched 
cramped limbs and wrung the water from sodden capes and blankets. 
Across the shallow valley which separated the French lines from the 
position held by Lord Wellington, occasional minute flashes of scarlet 
revealed the presence of sentries and outposts, and the smoke from a 
thousand campfires slowly mounted into the still morning air—visible 
proofs that the Emperor’s chosen victims had not crept away during the 
obscure and turbulent night. Soon an irregular rattle of musketry was to be 
heard as the Allied troops fired their muskets to remove the dampness from 
them and thus reduce the risk of misfires later in the day. The “Iron Duke” 
was clearly determined to hold his ground. Napoleon was jubilant to find 
his foe awaiting him. “On les aura” he confidently predicted to his 
entourage. 


The Emperor appeared confident and even jocular, showing few signs of the 
illness and fatigue that had periodically afflicted him over the past two 
days. He was clearly convinced that victory awaited his forces. Certain 
members of his entourage, however, wore more anxious faces. Memories of 
bitter defeats at the hands of this same Wellington and his English redcoats 


in the Peninsula conjured up an air of anxiety around the Emperor’s 
quarters, for many military reputations had been lost or sullied amid the 
barren hills of Spain and Portugal. Marshal Soult felt there was need for 
every caution, and advised the immediate recall of Marshal Grouchy’s 
corps, at present engaged in the pursuit of the supposedly routed Prussian 
forces. In his opinion there could not be too many troops to face “Monsieur 
Villainton.” With a flash of anger the Emperor rounded on his chief of staff: 
“Because you have been beaten by Wellington you consider him a good 
general,” he snapped, “but / tell you that Wellington is a bad general and 
the English are bad troops. The whole affair will not be more serious than 
swallowing one’s breakfast.” Early morning statements are notoriously 
unreliable. “I hope so sincerely,” replied Soult, clearly unconvinced.! As 
was ever his practice before an important battle, the Emperor was 
doubtlessly determined to rally the generals’ confidence and convince them 
of his army’s invincibility—but his words also reveal a latent contempt for 
the “nation of shopkeepers” and its so-called soldiers. Inevitably this 
attitude of mind led to an underestimation of Wellington’s fighting 
capabilities, and this in turn accounts for some of the extraordinary errors 
committed by the French during the long-drawn-out battle, which 
ultimately resulted in catastrophe for the eagles. This particular “breakfast” 
was to prove singularly indigestible. 


The well-known events of June 18 form only the climax of the short but 
intense military phase of the Hundred Days. To treat them in isolation from 
what went before and what ensued would be to give a very fallacious 
impression of the campaign and battle. The so-called Battle of Waterloo 
was in fact a composite action made up of no less than four contributory 
actions: two on June 16, Quatre Bras and Ligny; and two on the 18th— 
Waterloo and Wavre. A whole is the sum of its parts, and each of the three 
smaller actions had a most decided influence on what took place between 
La Belle Alliance and the ridge of Mont-St.-Jean. 


88 
RETURN OF THE EMPEROR 


Although the main events of the campaign were concentrated into four 
hectic days between June 15 and 18, 1815, it is necessary to return to the 
preceding year in order to appreciate the situation that exploded so 
forcefully south of Brussels. Deserted or betrayed by his marshals, with a 
war-weary France clamoring for peace and Allied armies occupying Paris, 
Napoleon had been forced to sign an act of unconditional abdication at the 
palace of Fontainebleau on April 6, 1814. At that time the greater part of the 
French people undoubtedly welcomed the end of hostilities, which had 
lasted with hardly a break for more than twenty years with untold cost in 
terms of human lives and misery. In the outburst of relief that coincided 
with Napoleon’s departure for exile on the Island of Elba, the Royal Family 
returned to the throne of their ancestors on what appeared to be a wave of 
popularity; seemingly the Bourbon lilies had finally triumphed over the 
Revolutionary tricolor with its uncomfortable associations of red terror and 
Liberté, Fraternité Egalité. King Louis XVIII—nephew of his unfortunate 
sixteenth namesake who had paid for his errors of judgment with his head 
—was a well-intentioned but purblind mediocrity, who could no more 
extirpate the nationalistic forces liberated in 1789 than he could control his 
own followers. Behind the wheels of the royal carriage followed a flock of 
returning émigrés, dispossessed noblemen and clergy who had fled abroad 
during the Terror, and now demanded the restoration of their privileges and 
estates, eager to put back the clock to the pre-Revolutionary Elysium. 


While Napoleon employed part of his vast energy reordering the 
administration of his tiny principality off the Italian coast and drilling its 
Lilliputian army, and the representatives of the Powers foregathered at 
Vienna to wine, dine and dance and in between times settle the shape of a 
disordered post-war Europe, the first “honeymoon” popularity of the 
restored Bourbons rapidly wore thin. In many respects, the new regime in 
France was more liberal and enlightened than the one it replaced; the 


requirements of total war had wrought havoc with civil rights under the 
Empire, and these were now once more guaranteed by the Bourbon Charter. 
Attempts to put the ruined French economy in order were also undertaken 
in all sincerity. But these wise measures did nothing to allay mounting 
popular suspicion. For twenty-five years the ruling house had been little 
more than foreign puppets, sheltered by France’s enemies, scheming the 
downfall of her national forces and de facto ruler—and no amount of 
royalist propaganda could eradicate the impression that the Bourbons 
returned as the lackeys of the reactionary powers, committed to destroy the 
ideals of the Revolution (theoretical though many of these had proved to 
be). The Bourbons, therefore, had few deep roots in popular esteem, and 
their good intentions but limited abilities were no replacement for the 
genius of Napoleon, who, besides causing bloodshed and suffering, had also 
created the famous Civil and Criminal Codes and given France firm if 
ruthless government. It was widely anticipated that the Comte d’Artois— 
the heir-presumptive—would in due course revoke the Bourbon Charter and 
give the forces of reaction their head. 


No amount of Royal guarantees would allay the suspicions of the most 
distrustful element of French society—the peasantry. The Revolution had 
succeeded largely because its leaders had secured the support of the 
peasants by redistributing the land and abolishing the feudal restrictions that 
had crippled France’s agrarian economy for centuries. Now, in 1815, the 
peasantry was faced by the possibility—it was never more than remote—of 
land reform and the redistribution of part of their property among the 
returned émigrés, who made up for their relatively small numbers by their 
vociferous clamors for restitution. The overt suspicion of the largest class of 
French society—for France was still predominantly an agrarian country— 
undermined the very foundations of the Bourbon regime, and the peasantry 
somewhat paradoxically came to regard Napoleon as the hero of the 
Revolution. 


A second section of the community was equally disgruntled—the ex- 
soldiers. The victorious powers had insisted that the French forces be 
reduced to a shadow of their former size, and large-scale demobilization 
was in any case economically imperative. Pitchforked into civil life, the 
French rank and file grumbled—as always—but this time with real 


grievances. One hundred and fifty-five years earlier Cromwell’s New 
Model Army had similarly been abruptly disbanded by another restored 
monarchy, and contemporary observers had been greatly impressed by the 
orderly way in which the original redcoats had reassimilated themselves 
into civil life. The France of 1815 was not, however, blessed with so easy a 
transition. No doubt many of the conscripts were only too glad to revert to 
their former ways of life, but there remained a hard core of veteran soldiers 
who proved incapable of finding a place in the inflationary economy and 
shaken society of defeated France. Many starved; all felt disgruntled. The 
focal points of the old comrades’ discontent were the cafés where the 
12,000 or so officers on half pay would congregate to read the Paris news 
sheets, sip a pernod, and lament the “good old days” of the Empire. The 
passage of time rapidly glossed over the realities of Napoleonic 
campaigning—the fear, the fatigue, the mud, the hunger and pain—and left 
only evocative memories of /a gloire and treasured remembrances of some 
passing word from Le Tondu. In this way, the Bourbon policy of military 
retrenchment ensured that the Napoleonic mystique survived. Somewhat 
paradoxically, this was nowhere more evident than within the ranks of the 
units incorporated into the new Royal army. No amount of ordinances and 
disciplinary awards could check, for instance, the established practice of 
sentries presenting arms to veterans wearing the white enameled cross of 
the Légion d’Honneur. In the end this was allowed. 


Napoleon was by no means unaware of the mounting tide of discontent in 
France. Many of his old generals and servants had taken service with the 
new regime, but for safety’s sake kept at least a toe in their former master’s 
camp; one such was inevitably Fouché, Minister of Police; another the wily 
Talleyrand, diplomat and intriguer par excellence. Early in 1815, Napoleon, 
intensely bored after ten months of relative inactivity within the restricted 
confines of the Island of Elba, sensed his opportunity. By allying himself 
with the discontented elements and posing as the champion of the 
Revolution, he considered that he might yet reverse the tide of fortune by 
undertaking one last, grand gamble; he had little to lose—everything to 
gain. 


On February 26, Napoleon set sail from Elba, accompanied by Generals 
Bertrand, Drouot and Cambronne, the thousand men of his personal guard 


and four cannon. On the first day of March, the Emperor once more set foot 
on French soil near Cannes. His arrival took the authorities by surprise; the 
news took four days to reach Paris, and nine to be relayed to London, but 
gradually an apprehensive and astounded Europe learned “the devil 1s 
unchained.” The French people—on whose reaction everything depended— 
remained calm and observant, awaiting a sign before committing 
themselves one way or the other. 


If the popular reaction was at first restrained, the local authorities 
significantly made little effort to apprehend the newcomer. Massena was 
immediately informed by semaphore telegraph at Marseilles but took no 
decisive action. Profiting from the universal hesitation Napoleon pushed 
inland, selecting for his advance the difficult mountain route to Grenoble— 
purposely avoiding Marseilles and the department of Provence with its 
traditional Royalist sympathies. 


The first real crisis took place at Laffrey, fifteen miles south of Grenoble, 
where the small band of adventurers found themselves faced by the 5th 
Regiment of the Line. Bloodshed was narrowly averted by the coolness of 
the Emperor, who once again displayed his personal power over soldiers. 
Advancing alone he bared his breast to the leveled muskets. “Soldiers of the 
5th, you can shoot your Emperor if you dare! Do you not recognize me as 
your Emperor? Am I not your old general?’ Noticing the growing 
hesitation, Napoleon won over the waverers by repeatedly adding a piece of 
blatantly untrue propaganda. “It is not ambition which brings me among 
you. The forty-five best heads of the Government of Paris have called me 
from Elba and my return is supported by the three first powers of Europe.” 
With one accord the soldiers broke ranks and flocked forward, shouting 
“Vive l’Empereur” The crisis was past and the moment was decisive—for 
the first units of the army had rallied to Napoleon and he was consequently 
once more a force on the international scene. Grenoble opened its gates and 
the citizens gave Napoleon a rapturous welcome, while the local dignitaries 
feverishly sought their old tricolor sashes and locked away the Bourbon 
insignia. At St. Helena the Emperor reminisced: “Before Grenoble I was an 
adventurer; at Grenoble I was a ruling prince.”> 


The advance toward Paris continued in an atmosphere of general jubilation. 
At every stop Napoleon harangued assemblies of local people, adapting the 
tone of his addresses to suit the tastes of his varied audiences. To 
countrymen he promised security of land tenure; to townsfolk he 
guaranteed fiscal reform; to everybody he spoke of peace and prosperity. 
Napoleon was at all times a brilliant opportunist. 


Meanwhile the Bourbon Government vainly issued orders for the 
Emperor’s arrest and dispatched increasing numbers of troops to intercept 
his journey. Marshal Ney promised Louis XVIII that he would return to 
Paris with Napoleon “in an iron cage,” but when his forces met the Emperor 
near Auxerre on March 14 the old attraction again proved too strong and the 
men once more deserted en masse, followed by their commander. In Paris 
some wit posted a large notice in the Place Vendôme: “From Napoleon to 
Louis XVIII. My good brother—there is no need to send any more troops— 
I have enough.” 


Small incidents sometimes sway great events. Just as James II of England is 
reputed to have decided that his cause was hopeless when he overheard one 
of his sentries whistling “Lillibullero”—the marching song of William of 
Orange’s rebels—so the Bourbon Government noted with growing concern 
the signs of popular alienation. In addition to humorous lampoons, grimmer 
slogans of Jacobin origin appeared overnight on the walls of Paris: “Down 
with the priests! Down with the nobles! Death to the Royalists! Bourbons to 
the scaffold!” Exacerbated by the hard conditions of economic inflation, the 
Paris mob and métayers were once again becoming restive. Serious rioting 
in the streets of the capital was not calculated to cheer the heirs of St. Louis, 
already hypnotized by Napoleon’s seemingly inexorable advance, and on 
March 19 the Royal Court decamped from Paris and fled for the Belgian 
frontier and renewed exile. Over one hundred days were to pass before they 
regained their capital. 


On March 20 Napoleon entered the Palace of the Tuileries, and was once 
more in control of the apparatus of government, though he never regained 
his old absolute power. Revolutionary figures from the dim past—Carnot 
and Constant—were persuaded to serve in his government, but the Chamber 
remained aloof and cautious. Napoleon and the State were never again 


synonymous, and the Emperor could no longer repeat the proud claim of 
Louis XIV: “L'état, c'est moi.” Vast efforts were made to rally the Parisians 
behind the new regime, culminating on June 1 in a huge celebration entitled 
Le champ de mai. The civic part of the ceremony proved a ludicrous fiasco, 
but the military parade that followed was as impressive as ever. 


Napoleon hesitated to order full mobilization, for he was well aware that the 
vast majority of the people were wholly opposed to a renewal of hostilities. 
As a gesture to public opinion—and to win time—the Emperor at once put 
out peace feelers toward the Allied governments, hoping that their growing 
disillusionment with the House of Bourbon and the festering political 
divisions within their ranks would play into his hands and persuade at least 
a few to accept a fait accompli and acknowledge Napoleon as the ruler of 
France. 
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Four facsimiles of Napoleon s signature: (i) 1794; (ii) 1801; (iii) 1806; (iv) 
1815. Notice the progressive deterioration. 


Any such hopes were soon dashed into oblivion. Seven days before the 
Emperor reached Paris, the representatives of the Powers met at Vienna to 
outlaw the Emperor and to pledge over half a million men for the 
destruction of “the Ogre” once and for all. On March 25 a formal treaty of 
alliance was signed between England, Austria, Prussia and Russia, and the 
Seventh Coalition came into being, backed by the promise of £5 million in 
English gold. Prussia and England at once put a joint force of 150,000 men 
into the field, and the other governments began their preparations. All 
negotiations with Napoleon were broken off. 


The Emperor never expected to avoid war, but for the sake of the French 
peace party the gesture had to be made. Once the intentions of the Allies 
were made manifest and they could be castigated as aggressors by French 
propaganda, the mask could be dropped with safety. On April 8 
mobilization was ordered, but the Emperor still hesitated to reintroduce the 
hated conscription for a further three weeks. In the meantime a torrent of 
edicts poured from Paris to make the most of available resources, for speed 
was vital if the Allied retribution was to be forestalled. Every military 
commodity was in short supply—horses, harness, ammunition, clothing, 
weapons—but by tremendous efforts the deficiencies were slowly made 
good. Every week a million and a half cartridges were manufactured; every 
day the Paris workshops produced 1,250 uniforms. Arsenals and depots 
were ransacked for firearms, however ancient, and teams of ordnance 
experts worked night and day to adapt the old weapons and refurbish them. 


The greatest shortage of all was manpower. The army taken over from the 
Bourbons in March totaled only 200,000 men, and before the end of the 
year at least five times that number of Allied forces would be arrayed on the 
frontiers of France. Seventy-five thousand veterans needed little urging to 
return to the tricolor, and 15,000 more additional volunteers also appeared. 
But these resources were hopelessly inadequate in themselves; to defend the 
frontiers it was found necessary to mobilize two hundred battalions of the 
National Guard and dispatch them to the fortresses with a stiffening of 
twenty veteran battalions, filling the role of training units. All leave was 
canceled, and sailors, customs officials and police were again embodied 
into the line regiments, newly restored to their old titles and numbers. 
Largely through these measures a force of 280,000 soldiers was produced 


within eight weeks of Napoleon’s landing, and within six months there was 
a prospect of a further 150,000 once the Class of 1815 had been 
reconscripted and put back into uniform. 


The strategical situation facing France was indeed threatening. In due 
course the Allies would mobilize between 800,000 and one million men, 
and Napoleon could at best hope to muster only half that figure. 
Furthermore the eastern frontiers of France stretched from the North Sea to 
the Mediterranean, and the enemy had freedom to choose his point of 
assault. This advantage was fully appreciated by the Allies, who planned to 
attack with five armies, hoping to compel the French to disperse their small 
forces. Wellington with 110,000 Allied troops was to attack from Brussels, 
his left covered by Field Marshal Blücher’s 117,000 Prussians advancing on 
Namur from their base area around Liege. At the same time, 
Schwarzenberg’s Austrians, 210,000 strong, would attack the upper reaches 
of the Rhine from the Black Forest, and General Frimont with 75,000 more 
Austrians and Italians would advance onto the Riviera and threaten Lyons. 
Last to arrive on the scene of operations, Barclay de Tolly’s army of 
150,000 Russians were expected to place themselves in the central Rhine 
area, Serving as a strategic reserve or masse de manoeuvre for the other four 
armies. When all these forces were assembled, a simultaneous drive on 
Paris and Lyons would grind down the French forces by sheer weight of 
numbers between converging armies. 


On paper this scheme looked extremely impressive, but in late May the only 
Allied forces actually in the field were those of Wellington and Blücher, and 
it would be at least July before the Austrians reached the Rhine, while the 
Russians would be later still. Time was clearly the vital factor to both sides. 
In a conference with Wellington at Tirlemont on May 3, Blücher pressed for 
an immediate offensive by the 210,000 men already available in the 
Netherlands, but he was persuaded to await the arrival of his other allies. 


Napoleon had to choose between two courses of action. On the assumption 
that the enemy could not approach the defenses of Paris in strength before 
mid-August, the Emperor might employ the further two-month lull to raise 
and train more forces, and eventually mass the bulk of his army in the 
vicinity of the capital between the Rivers Seine and Marne—but this time 


with at least 200,000 men at his disposal as compared with only 90,000 the 
previous year. If this defensive strategy was adopted, by early August the 
French army could be disposed as follows to meet the anticipated two- 
pronged Allied attack: 116,000 troops in the immediate vicinity of Paris and 
25,000 more at Lyons, supported by two further field armies—240,000 in 
the north, 60,000 in the south. As the Allies would be compelled to station 
at least 200,000 men as garrison and line of communication troops, this 
would leave 350,000 to march on Paris and perhaps 80,000 to threaten 
Lyons. 


These calculations might be a shade optimistic, but a defensive strategy 
might have produced at least a temporary parity of numbers—at the cost of 
the inevitable abandonment of large areas of French territory. 


The alternative course of action was an immediate offensive against the 
Allied forces in the Netherlands. This plan presented both difficulties and 
advantages. The main problem was clearly one of numbers, for by June 
Napoleon could expect to have only 125,000 soldiers available for an 
offensive on the northern frontier, as against possibly 209,000 Allies led by 
the ablest generals of the Coalition. Nevertheless, the possible effects of a 
sudden success in this theater appeared dazzling. A crushing victory might 
at one blow rally French opinion firmly behind the Emperor and shake the 
Coalition’s will to victory. The defeat of the Anglo-Dutch army would 
almost certainly be followed by a pro-French revolution in Belgium 
providing a useful source of recruits—while the collapse of Wellington’s 
military reputation might well bring down Lord Liverpool’s Tory ministry 
in England; any Whig government would be more prone to make peace. 
Besides these political advantages, the clearing of the northeast frontier 
would leave the Emperor free to mass his forces against the oncoming 
Austrians and Russians in the vicinity of the Vosges. In the opinion of 
Napoleon and his staff this audacious plan was far more in keeping with the 
French national temperament. 


One further consideration settled the matter in favor of an immediate 
offensive. The political divergencies between England and Prussia were 
common knowledge, and French intelligence sources soon revealed that this 
had led to important military repercussions. Instead of sharing a single 


system of communications, each of the two armies in the Netherlands had 
set up a separate series, Wellington’s stretching away from Brussels through 
Ninove and Alost to Ostend and La Manche, Blücher’s away from Liège 
into Central Germany. A sudden blow against the “hinge” linking the 
concentration areas of the two armies might well force one or both to retire 
along their diverging lines of communication. This would cause an 
increasing interval to develop between the Allied armies and provide 
Napoleon with the opportunity of catching and defeating each in turn with 
local superiority of numbers, using the famed mobility of the French army 
to cover the intervening distances. In the simplest terms this was the 
essence of the French plan for the campaign in the Netherlands, based on 
the strategy of “the central position.” While this blow was being mounted, 
Generals Rapp, Lamarque, Lecourbe, Suchet, Brune, Clausel and Decaen 
would be entrusted with holding the frontiers and suppressing any pro- 
Bourbonist internal revolts (one was already taking place in La Vendée). 


It is not known when the final decision was taken, but on May 13 the 
Emperor wrote to Marshal Davout, minister of war, demanding road 
reports, canal and river breadths, pontoon and wagon availabilities, and the 
earliest date by which the bridging trains could be concentrated between 
Avesnes and Laon. Under conditions of the greatest secrecy, the preliminary 
orders were issued during the early days of June, and the first carefully 
concealed troop movements toward the Belgian frontier began soon 
afterward. 


To appreciate Napoleon’s plan and the finesse of his initial concentration, 
the detailed dispositions of the two Allied armies in the first weeks of June 
repay study. Field Marshal Bliicher’s main army consisted of 105,000 
infantry, 12,000 cavalry and 296 guns divided into four corps. General 
Ziethen’s Ist Corps was stationed around Fleurus and Charleroi, General 
Pirch’s 2nd Corps near Namur, the third under Thielmann at Ciney, and 
lastly General Bülow commanded the 4th Corps close to Liège. In addition 
to these troops, General Kleist commanded 26,000 Prussians near the 
Moselle. Bliicher had established his headquarters in the fortress of Namur 
—no less than 48 miles away from the Duke of Wellington in Brussels. For 
logistical convenience, the latter’s cantonments were even more dispersed 
throughout a general area bounded by the waters of the Rivers Lys and 


Dyle. Wellington’s field army was a composite Allied force—of which only 
one third was British—totaling 79,000 infantry, 14,000 horse and 196 guns. 
Additionally, 17,000 more troops were deployed in various garrisons with 
26 guns. One corps was commanded by the Prince of Orange from his 
headquarters at Braine-le-Comte, and consisted of two pairs of English and 
Dutch-Belgian divisions. The second corps under Lieutenant General Lord 
Hill was stationed in the area around Ath, and comprised three more 
divisions, two British and one Allied, strengthened by a further Dutch- 
Belgian brigade. Wellington kept the reserve of 25,000 men under his 
personal command around Brussels (two British divisions, the Brunswick 
corps and the Nassau contingent), while Lord Uxbridge picqueted the heavy 
cavalry and the horse artillery near Grammont and Ninove. 


As Napoleon still had many sympathizers in Belgium, the French staff were 
accurately aware of at least the main locations of these forces, and they 
estimated that it would take each Allied corps at least twelve hours to 
assemble and probably three days for both armies to concentrate into a 
single fighting force. Well ahead of this eventuality Napoleon intended to 
have crossed the Sambre and to have taken up a position controlling the 
vital lateral road forming the main communication linking the two armies. 
L’Armée du Nord was to move in three parts—two wings and a reserve. The 
traditional central position would then enable the French army to pin or 
mask each Allied army and destroy them one by one. Each wing would 
engage the attention of the enemy in its vicinity while the Emperor 
maneuvered the reserve and any other disengaged troops to fall on each foe 
in turn. If the Allies were so unwise as to attempt a forward concentration 
on a line between Gosselies and Frasnes, the Armée du Nord would be in a 
position to destroy the heads of the advancing columns—but the Emperor 
considered this eventuality unlikely. At first Napoleon singled out the 
Prussians as his initial victim on the grounds that they were more active 
than the British and would undoubtedly be hounded on by Bliicher’s 
“hussar complex” to close up with Wellington if they were left free to 
maneuver. The immediate objective and the details of the plan were to be 
changed several times by design or force of circumstances in the days 
following the launching of the offensive, but the general strategy allowed 
considerable flexibility. 


The success of the plan depended only partly on achieving initial surprise. 
Speed was equally vital. As long as Napoleon caught the Allies in the initial 
stages of their concentration, he would be able to seize the vital road 
junctions by a rapid advance. However, virtually complete surprise was 
achieved on the day; a security ban was imposed on the frontier area on 
June 7. As operational forces were moved from frontier positions, their 
places were discreetly filled by National Guardsmen; civilian traffic was 
carefully controlled, the mails suspended and fishing boats ordered to keep 
port. The Emperor stressed the importance of these security precautions to 
Marshal Soult in a dispatch of June 7: “Give the most positive orders for all 
means of communication to be closed along the fronts of the North, Rhine 
and Moselle [forces]; not a coach or diligence must be allowed past. 
Demand the greatest surveillance to prevent even a single letter getting 
through if that is possible. See the ministers of police and finance and get 
them to instruct their agents to intercept absolutely all communications.” 
As a result of these stringent measures, no real hint of what was afoot 
reached Prussian headquarters until the 14th of June; although earlier 
indications of heavy concentrations near Beaumont were revealed by 
French campfires to Ziethen’s patrols (soon confirmed by the desertion of 
General Bourmont to the Allies on the 15th), only local precautionary 
measures were taken. In the event of a heavy attack over the Sambre, 
General Ziethen was given orders to fall back from Charleroi and the 
frontier toward Fleurus, while the other three corps commanders possessed 
instructions to begin moving forward toward Fleurus to meet the retiring Ist 
Corps and protect the eastern end of the vital lateral road; however, no 
orders were issued for the destruction of the bridges over the Sambre. 
Wellington, for his part, passed most of the 14th in ignorance of the early 
French moves. A mass of false rumors spread by Napoleon’s agents 
completely fogged the issue, and not until the afternoon of the 15th did the 
duke have much idea of what was taking place. By then it was almost too 
late. 
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Arthur Wellesley, first Duke of Wellington, the victor of Waterloo, by Goya 

The French concentration for the offensive had commenced on June 6 and 
was practically complete by the time the Emperor reached his forward 
headquarters at Beaumont on the 14th. Brilliant staff work resulted in the 
secret concentration of five corps, the Imperial Guard and the reserve 
cavalry into a zone thirty kilometers square from a dispersal area of more 
than two hundred miles. In terms of manpower this involved moving 89,000 
infantry, 22,000 cavalry, 11,000 gunners and engineers, and 366 guns“ from 
locations as far distant as Metz, Lille and Paris. The advancing corps were 
divided into three powerful columns ready for the advance over the Sambre 
scheduled for the morning of the 15th. The left wing, consisting of 
d’Erlon’s Ist and Reille’s IInd Corps, moved up from Lille and Valenciennes 
respectively to Sohr-sur-Sambre. The reserve and part of the right wing 
marched on Beaumont, the site of Imperial Headquarters. The Imperial 
Guard—which left Paris only on June 8—bivouacked behind the town, 
while Lobau drew up the VIth Corps (from Laon) a mile to the front, and 
Vandamme, moving with the Ird Corps from Mezières, camped still nearer 
to the frontier. Between them the Ird and IVth Corps formed the Army of 
the North’s right wing, General Gérard (from Metz) concentrating his men 
near Philippeville. Marshal Grouchy meantime deployed the four corps of 
the reserve cavalry (Pajol, Exelmans, Kellermann and Milhaud) between 
the towns of Beaumont and Valcourt, being responsible for the sealing of 
the frontier on the eve of the advance which his squadrons were then to 
lead. L'Armée du Nord thus covered a front of thirty kilometers on the night 
of June 14. The brilliance of this concentration had already earned 


Napoleon a considerable advantage over the Allies before even a shot was 
fired; scattered in widespread cantonments, they remained largely ignorant 
of impending developments. 


For all its initial advantage, the French army had cause for concern in the 
shortcomings of certain senior commanders. Napoleon bears the full 
responsibility for this as he alone made the appointments to the key posts. 
At the age of 46, the Emperor should have been still in his prime; his mind 
was as alert as ever, but physically he was out of condition following a year 
of soft living on Elba, and the strains of the next seventy-two hours were 
destined to mould and distort his judgment at crucial moments. 


The very brilliance of his plan made it imperative that he should keep 
himself fully informed of events on all sectors, and in the days before 
wireless this inevitably meant many hours in the saddle. To a considerable 
extent, the shortcomings of his immediate subordinates aggravated this 
necessity. As chief of staff Napoleon had appointed Marshal Soult, an 
experienced army commander who had seen much service in Spain, but 
who had never before served in his present capacity. Berthier, the éminence 
grise of so many of the Grand Army’s campaigns during the previous 
decade, had died on June 1, reputedly by jumping to his death from the 
upper story of a house at Bamberg, but even before this news came through 
the Duke of Dalmatia had been appointed to the senior staff position. 
Preeminently Soult was a man of action who would have been far better 
employed as a commander of one of the army’s wings—especially against 
his old enemy Wellington. In the course of the following days, Soult was to 
be responsible for perpetrating several mistakes and misunderstandings in 
the written orders he issued, and these, taken together, account for a great 
deal of Napoleon’s ultimate difficulties. 


Similarly, the choice of generals to command the two wings left much to be 
desired. Marshal Ney, “the bravest of the brave,” was only given command 
of the left wing on the afternoon of the 15th—a totally unsuitable 
appointment for a soldier who could still be relied upon for courage and 
élan in action, but whose brain was no longer capable of the cool strategic 
calculations required of a semi-independent commander. The Emperor 
should have been well aware of Ney’s limitations. As early as 1808, he had 


likened the marshal’s comprehension of Napoleonic strategy to that of “the 
last-joined drummer-boy”;° and although in 1812 “the bravest of the brave” 
had earned the highest imperial accolade for his conduct during the retreat 
from Moscow, Michael Ney had never managed to throw off completely the 
state of “battle fatigue” engendered by the horrors and privations of that 
campaign. Nor had he ever filled the gap on his staff caused by the 
defection of Baron Jomini. His showing at Bautzen in 1813 had fully 
demonstrated his limitations. 


Nevertheless, Napoleon’s decision to appoint Ney to high command in 1815 
was an act of considerable cunning. Not only was Ney the hero of the 
French army, he was also an invaluable figure of propaganda for use against 
the Bourbon cause. On the one hand it was a calculated blow against King 
Louis XVIII’s prestige to re-employ the former Bourbon commander in 
chief; on the other, Ney’s preferment might serve to persuade other servants 
of the Bourbons that their acts of desertion in 1814 could be overlooked in 
return for new tokens of devoted service to Napoleon’s cause. Thus on 
political grounds there was quite a lot to recommend Ney’s appointment in 
1815, but there can be equally no doubt that he proved a decided military 
liability in the days that lay ahead. In any case the late timing of his arrival 
at the front to take up his appointment made it impossible for him to get to 
know his officers and men before leading them into action—a fatal 
disadvantage. 


Equally inexplicably, the Emperor gave command of the right wing to 
Marshal Grouchy—a talented cavalry general with little experience of 
infantry soldiering—and he, too, was to find his new responsibilities 
beyond the range of his capabilities when faced by as wily a foe as the 
veteran Blücher. 


Ultimately, then, Napoleon proved mistaken in the selection of his three key 
subordinates, and this is all the more inexplicable as so much good talent 
was overlooked. Marshal Suchet would have made a far better chief of staff 
than Soult, but the Emperor insisted on sending him to command the Army 
of the Alps, charged with the defense of Lyons. This was an important, but 
in June, a secondary duty: the crisis of the campaign would take place on 
the northern front. Even more difficult to understand was the failure to 


employ Marshal Davout in any active capacity. “T can entrust Paris to no 
one but you,”’ wrote the Emperor, but by appointing possibly his ablest 
marshal as minister of war and governor of the capital, Napoleon sacrificed 
the talents of an experienced and gifted soldier. No doubt he fulfilled a vital 
political role in rear of the army, but Davout would have been the ideal 
match for Blucher at Ligny. A final blunder on the part of the Emperor was 
his failure to use the services of King Joachim Murat, the finest cavalry 
leader in Europe. Admittedly the unfortunate King of Naples had earned his 
brother-in-law’s severest displeasure by his treacherous conduct the 
previous year, and had not improved Napoleon’s opinion of him by 
launching a premature and strategically useless Neapolitan offensive against 
the Austrian forces of General Bianchi on March 15, 1815. The result was 
his being subsequently totally routed at the battle of Tolentino on May 2, 
thus releasing all the Austrian forces in Italy for the forthcoming onslaught 
against France. But this in no way affected his brilliance as a cavalryman. 
Nevertheless his proferred saber was abruptly rejected by his old master. 
Grouchy was probably the best available replacement for Murat—but as 
already noticed he was inexplicably transferred from his cavalry 
appointment at the very outset of the campaign. 


Doubtless Napoleon had his reasons for the unsuitable appointments he 
made, but responsibility for their shortcomings must rest squarely on his 
shoulders. 


In other respects, too, L’Armée du Nord was beset with dangerous 
difficulties. A disconcerting degree of suspicion and mistrust dogged the 
relationships between the soldiers who had remained loyal to the Emperor 
throughout his fall and exile and those who had compromised their military 
oath and taken service under the Bourbons. This atmosphere pervaded all 
ranks, from the highest to the lowest, and to some extent made the morale 
of the Army of the North brittle. As the historian Houssaye describes it, the 
army of 1815 was “impressionable, critical, without discipline and without 
confidence in its leaders, haunted by the dread of treason, and on that 
account, perhaps, liable to sudden fits of panic; it was nevertheless inspired 
with warlike aspirations and loving war for its own sake, fired with a thirst 
for vengeance; it was capable of heroic efforts and furious impulses; it was 
more impetuous, more excited, more eager for the fray than any other 


Republican or Imperial Army after or before it. Napoleon had never before 
handled an instrument of war that was at once so formidable and so 
fragile.”® Indeed, it can be argued with considerable justice that Napoleon 
miscalculated the caliber of his army, regarding its quality with, 1f anything, 
misplaced optimism. But by June the time had come for action; the path 
was chosen and had to be followed to the end. 


At half past two on the morning of June 15, the first French troops were 
roused from their bivouacs. Headed by the twelve regiments of the cavalry 
screen, three great columns began to converge systematically on the River 
Sambre: Reille and d’Erlon toward Marchienne and Thuin respectively; 
Vandamme, Gérard, Lobau and the Guard on Charleroi. The timetable was 
carefully regulated in an attempt to avoid congestion and confusion on the 
crowded roads. Every thirty minutes a new formation was to be set in 
motion toward the front; the last units were to be on their way by eight 
o’clock. All surplus transport—including the coaches of the senior officers 
—was ordered to be left behind, and the sappers were stationed behind the 
leading regiment of each column to ensure that the road surfaces and 
bridges could take the heavy traffic. The marching plans of the various 
corps were timed to ensure that the heads of the columns reached the 
Sambre simultaneously on a narrow front of barely five kilometers. Once 
the crossing had been safely accomplished, the two wings were under 
orders to push ahead for Fleurus and Frasnes respectively, while the reserve 
concentrated in and around Charleroi itself. It is important to note that no 
specific mention was made in the Movement Order (June 14) of the need 
physically to occupy either Quatre Bras or Sombreffe on the vital lateral 
road.” Doubtless the Emperor would have been quite happy to see his 
adversaries concentrate still further forward, should they be so foolhardy. 
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The Campaign of the Hundred Days, 1815 


Almost at once, however, the imperfections of the improvised French staff 
and the shortcomings of certain commanders and their units began to be 
revealed. A series of regrettable delays developed which in due course 
ruined the day’s timetable. General Vandamme’s corps was guilty of the 
first irregularity, owing to mischance rather than incompetence. The general 
received his orders from Soult only after a considerable delay. When they 
arrived the corps commander was absent from his headquarters, and an 
aide-de-camp was immediately sent out to find his superior officer. This 
envoy suffered a severe fall from his horse, and this meant that Vandamme 
was later than ever in receiving his instructions. In consequence, the leading 
formations of Lobau’s corps, advancing up the road on schedule, ran into 
the rear of Vandamme’s halted troops, many of whom were still in their 
bivouacs. The upshot was a further delay while the two corps disentangled 


themselves—and the result of this series of accidents was that Ird Corps 
reached Charleroi at three in the afternoon of the 15th instead of 10:00 


am. This in turn meant that Pajol’s cavalry screen was unsupported at 
Charleroi for the greater part of the early morning, and it needed the 
Emperor’s personal intervention at 11:00 o’clock with a detachment of the 
Guard to drive Ziethen’s Prussians out of the town and secure safe control 
of the vital bridges over the Sambre; it was indeed fortunate for the French 
that no Allied officer thought to destroy the crossings. 


Gerard, meanwhile, had been diverted to the bridges at Chatelet to avoid the 
involvement of IVth Corps in the confusion of wrecked timetables and 
converging columns at Charleroi. He too, however, ran into an unforeseen 
complication when the general commanding his leading division— 
Bourmont—decided to choose this moment to desert to the Allies. Suddenly 
deprived of their commander the leading regiments of [Vth Corps were 
thrown into confusion for some considerable time, and their morale suffered 
accordingly. Indeed, it was only on the extreme left that a French column 
reached its appointed crossing place precisely on schedule when Reille 
entered Marchienne at nine in the morning; but even there an unanticipated 
delay ensued, for the detachments of Ziethen’s Corps holding the crossings 
proved so strongly placed that it was not until midday that the Prussians 
were forced to relinquish their positions. All aspects considered, therefore, 
the initial débouchement of l'Armée du Nord got off to a shaky start, and 
had the Allies chosen to leave a stronger covering force well forward to 
dispute the Sambre crossings, the success of the whole French campaign 
might well have been jeopardized from its very first hour. 


Nevertheless, there is not the least doubt that both Blücher and Wellington 
—and more especially the latter—were taken by surprise at this abrupt 
launching of a major French offensive in the general direction of Brussels. 
It should be remembered, however, that Blücher received earlier warning 
than his colleague; not only had Ziethen reported seeing many campfires 
toward Beaumont on the night of the 13th-14th, but General Bourmont’s 
defection placed at his disposal certain knowledge of Napoleon’s intentions, 
at least as regards the crossings then in progress. Although their first 


reactions on the 14th were slow, next day the Prussian staff ordered the 
implementation of the contingency plan agreed to with Wellington on May 
3—namely the concentration of the Prussian IInd, Illrd and IVth Corps at 
Sombreffe behind the screen provided by Ziethen’s retiring formations. So 
it was that while Ziethen, in compliance with his orders, was falling back 
from the Sambre—two divisions toward Fleurus, one in the direction of 
Gosselies—the remainder of the Prussian army began to hasten up the roads 
from Namur to meet them; and by 4:00 


em. On the 15th “the old war horse” in person had reached Sombreffe. 
Although the Prussian concentration was going ahead as previously 
planned, it was nevertheless placing Bliicher’s army in increasing peril 
—:for in warfare few movements are more dangerous than a forward 
concentration of troops in close proximity to a powerful and advancing 
enemy. But even Bourmont’s revelations failed to convince Blücher of the 
foolhardiness of his intentions. 


Blicher’s danger was also considerably increased by the fact that 
Wellington had been caught even more off guard than his Prussian ally, and 
indeed did not even immediately attempt to implement the agreements of 
May 3 (which called for a British concentration toward the Prussians) when 
at last he slowly became aware that great events were impending. The 
greater part of the 13th was spent attending a cricket match with a fair 
companion, and the possibility of imminent operations seems to have been 
far from the “Iron Duke’s” mind. Nothing more substantial than rumors 
reached him on the 14th, and it was not until 3 :00 


ew. On the 15th—when Napoleon’s offensive had already been progressing 
for close on nine hours—that Wellington received definite news that certain 
Prussian outposts near Thuin (eight miles southwest of Charleroi) had been 
subjected to serious attack. At that time there had still been no formal news 
from Blücher. Partly on account of this lack of tidings from his ally, and 
partly owing to an exaggerated sense of anxiety regarding his own lines of 
communications, running from Brussels towards Mons and thence to the 


Channel coast, Wellington jumped to the conclusion that “Boney” was 
attempting to perform a strategic envelopment of his usual type, aiming to 
cut the British off from the Channel coast. News of certain sorties by 
French troops from Dunkirk and Lille served to strengthen this belief. This 
grave misrepresentation of the true situation has indubitably harmed 
Wellington’s reputation as a strategist. The Allies were fortunate to survive 
so blatant an error; normally, only a single mistake was sufficient to deliver 
an enemy into Napoleon’s hand, and by 3:00 


em. On the 15th the Allied generals had already made two critical blunders— 
one apiece. 


Laboring under this serious error of deduction, Wellington issued his first 
set of operational orders. The two corps that constituted the bulk of his 
command were instructed to concentrate at predesignated positions to the 
west and south of Brussels: a screen of cavalry and infantry was to be 
thrown out toward Oudenarde from Ghent to watch the approaches to Mons 
while Hill’s 2nd Corps concentrated near the River Dendre, and the Prince 
of Orange (1st Corps) marched his three divisions to Enghien, Soignies and 
Nivelles respectively. Lord Uxbridge was at the same time to mass his 
cavalry near Ninove in the rear, and the reserve (stationed in Brussels) 
received instructions to hold itself in readiness for an immediate march. 


A study of the map will show the way in which the center of gravity of 
Wellington’s army was thus being deliberately placed to the west of the 
Belgian capital—that is to say, a concentration was proceeding towards the 
outer flank—while the vital link with the Prussians to the eastward (and 
most particularly the key position of Quatre Bras) received no provision of 
troops whatsoever. In other words, instead of concentrating on the inner 
flank as agreed with Blücher well in advance, Wellington was ordering 
movements which would actually increase the distance between their two 
armies, and thus play straight into Napoleon’s hands. It is difficult to find 
any convincing excuse for Wellington’s miscalculation; an appreciation of 
French interests should have convinced the Duke that Napoleon was hardly 
likely to attack the open British flank, for the net result of such a move 
would be to drive the British in upon the Prussians, and thus cause a 


decidedly unfavorable preponderance of Allied strength against /’Armée du 
Nord. Nevertheless, such were the orders issued by Wellington on the 
afternoon of the 15th, and throughout the evening and night the troops set 
out to execute his commands. 


Meanwhile, the French forces were hard at work trying to make good the 
unwonted delays of the morning’s deployment over the Sambre. About 3:30 


em Marshal Ney arrived at the front (somewhat belatedly) to be given 
command of the left wing by the Emperor on the spot; for the rest, as the 
afternoon wore on, the Armée du Nord was gradually recovering its poise 
and consolidating its foothold on the north bank of the Sambre with 
commendable application. It was also in midafternoon that Napoleon issued 
verbal orders to both Ney and Grouchy; the former was to take the Ist and 
IInd Corps (together with Lefebvre-Desnouettes’ Guard cavalry) and press 
forward up the Brussels road while the latter (with Ird and [Vth Corps 
under command together with more cavalry) moved up the Fleurus road to 
take Sombreffe. The reserve (VIth Corps and the Imperial Guard) were 
meanwhile to close up on Charleroi, once the columns of Grouchy’s wing 
had cleared the town. Whether or not Ney was specifically ordered to take 
Quatre Bras is open to conjecture; the fact that the Order of the Day issued 
late on the 15th included the sentence—“The Emperor has given command 
of the left to the Prince of Moskowa, who this very evening establishes his 
headquarters at Quatre-Chemins on the Brussels road”! would seem to 
indicate that Napoleon did mention such a move, but in any case an 
advance by the left wing was wholly dependent on an equal degree of 
progress being made on the right; and there can be no doubt that it was 
Grouchy who was most guilty of holding up the development of the 
offensive throughout the late afternoon and evening of the 15th. Indeed, so 
exasperated did the Emperor become with Grouchy’s slow progress toward 
Fleurus that he rode over to Gilly in person to instil some measure of life 
into the right wing’s operations (5:30 


em). AS always, le Tondu $ presence had the desired effect, and within a short 
space of time the outskirts of Fleurus were taken from Ziethen after a stiff 
fight. 


About the same hour, Reille’s corps, heading Ney’s column, cleared the 
foe’s outposts from Gosselies. But then a deadening inaction seems to have 
settled over the entire French army. Instead of pressing on with all available 
troops toward Frasnes and Quatre Bras, Marshal Ney decided to halt 
Reille’s corps north of Gosselies in order to await the arrival of d’Erlon; he 
also desired some indication of how matters were faring away on the right 
before advancing further. Consequently only Lefebvre-Desnouéttes’ cavalry 
was sent on ahead toward Frasnes to spy out the lie of the land. As the 
2,000 horsemen approached the town they came suddenly under fire from 
an unidentified force that retired northward out of the town. Lefebvre- 
Desnouéttes cautiously followed the enemy up towards Quatre Bras, but 
soon came under heavier fire from a battery of eight guns and an 
unspecified number of infantry stationed along both sides of the main road. 
Although Marshal Ney sent up an infantry battalion at his request, the 
height of the corn in the vicinity at that time made it impossible to estimate 
even the approximate strength of their opponents, and so Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes decided to call off the action. By 8:00 


em. Ney had authorized his men to camp for the night, and very soon a long 
line of cantonments and bivouacs stretched the entire length of the road 
from Frasnes to Gosselies and thence to Marchienne. 


About the same time Grouchy’s ardor also dimmed, and by late dusk his 
infantry and cavalry were similarly encamped along the roadsides from 
south of Fleurus to Châtelet, though a sizeable proportion of Gérard’s IVth 
Corps spent the night on the southern bank of the River Sambre. Linking 
the two wings were the cavalry of General Piré (near Neppignies) and 
Girard’s division of Reille’s IInd Corps (close by Wangenies). The reserve, 
meantime, was ordered to bivouac as follows: the Imperial Guard between 
Charleroi and Gilly; the Grand Parks and Lobau’s corps on the southern 
bank of the Sambre, the latter indeed being four or five miles back from the 
river. 


About 9:00 


mu a Weary Napoleon rode back to headquarters in Charleroi; the day’s 
efforts had kept him in the saddle for no less than fifteen hours with barely 
a break. However, the Emperor had reasonable cause for satisfaction; 
nightfall found his army neatly encamped in three closely integrated 
columns, the entire force covering an area of little over 100 square miles— 
although a larger proportion of the troops still remained south of the Sambre 
than had been originally intended. Moreover, most initial objectives had 
been attained (save only the town of Fleurus and the crossroads at Quatre 
Bras), the Prussian 1st Corps had been given a rough handling, and the 
Sambre bridges had been secured intact. Thus /’Armée du Nord was well 
placed at the very hinge of the Prussian and Allied spheres of influence, and 
within a few hours on the morrow the strategic penetration would be 
completed. Napoleon also retained full liberty to make his main effort on 
whichever flank presented the maximum advantage, the reserve’s central 
location being ideally suited for intervention on either wing; there were also 
indications that the Prussians were still deliberately advancing as if to 
embrace their doom, and as there were still no certain signs of Wellington’s 
proximity to the critical area it was quite probable that Bliicher would be 
caught in isolation. Comforted by these reflections the Emperor retired to 
bed shortly after nine o’clock, leaving orders that he was to be called at 
midnight. 


What, meanwhile, was happening on the Allied side to counter these French 
moves? Wellington deserves little credit for the part he played in attempting 
to thwart Napoleon’s plans on June 15. His first order, as we have seen, was 
to prepare his men for a march away from the critical area. And although 
later that evening a belated dispatch from Blücher at last revealed that the 
Prussians were marching on Sombreffe in force, these tidings did not cause 
the Duke to alter his basic dispositions immediately. Indeed, at 10:00 


em, Shortly before setting out to attend the celebrated ball given by the 
Duchess of Richmond in Brussels, Wellington issued a set of further 


instructions which, in general, confirmed the concentration towards the 
outer flank, although it closed the various divisions into a somewhat tighter 
compass. Alten’s 3rd Division was ordered to Nivelles, Cooke’s Ist to 
Braine-le-Comte, Colville’s 4th and Uxbridge’s cavalry to Enghien. The 
reserve was again warned to be ready to march on Mont-St.-Jean at short 
notice should that prove necessary. This meant that whatever orders 
Wellington might subsequently issue, at least half his force would be 
beyond effective supporting distance of Quatre Bras on the morrow. The 
Duke was still obsessed with the need to protect the roads leading from 
Mons and Ath to Brussels. 


In none of these orders was there any mention of a force being detached to 
hold the crucial crossroads. That the French cavalry encountered opposition 
between Frasnes and Quatre Bras on the evening of the 15th was entirely 
due to the initiative of a couple of intelligent Allied officers who were 
prepared to risk Wellington’s wrath and disobey the letter of his orders in 
order to pursue a course of action they felt more justified on account of 
their completer knowledge of local events. 


About 2:00 


ew. In the afternoon of the 15th, the Prince of Orange’s chief of staff, General 
Constant de Rebecque, had authorized General Count Perponcher- 
Sedinitzberg to move one of his brigades (commanded by Prince Bernhard 
of Saxe-Weimar) to Quatre Bras and beyond. So it happened that Prince 
Bernhard’s advanced battalion and a single battery of horse artillery were in 
position to challenge Lefebvre-Desnouéttes’ advance on Frasnes, and 
subsequently the whole brigade of Nassauers (4,000 infantry and eight 
guns) were drawn into the action as the exposed battalion retired on the 
main position along the edge of the Bossu woods, a little over a mile south 
of Quatre Bras. 


On receiving news of this engagement, Constant de Rebecque took a 
second important step when at 8:00 


ow. he authorized Brigadier-General Bylandt to march up from Nivelles to 
support Bernhard. Shortly after this instruction had been sent out, 
Wellington’s afternoon order reached Ist Corps headquarters, ordering 
Perponcher’s division in its entirety to concentrate at Nivelles, some eight 
miles away from Quatre Bras. This missive the chief of staff showed to 
Perponcher without comment, and the latter, on his own initiative, decided 
to disregard his commander in chief’s specific order and to continue the 
occupation and reinforcement of the Quatre Bras position. As General 
Fuller describes it, “this act of intelligent disobedience saved Bliicher”!! the 
next day, for it prevented Ney’s unhindered occupation of the vital junction 
on the lateral road. 


This act of insubordination also saved Wellington’s reputation. Although his 
attendance at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball was by no means an 
indication of a careless or frivolous attitude toward events (indeed, his 
prime reason for going was to instil a little confidence into the apprehensive 
citizenry of Brussels), it was not until early on the morning of the 16th that 
Wellington at last awoke to the reality of the situation. A messenger arrived 
from General Dornberg, commanding Wellington’s cavalry screen, 
operating from Oudenarde, reporting that there were no signs whatsoever of 
enemy troop movements toward Mons. Presumably, therefore, the early 
appearances of a French drive in that direction had been no more than a 
feint—and Dornburg was further able to confirm that the great mass of 
Napoleon’s army was moving through Charleroi. The arrival of further 
tidings from Saxe-Weimar at Quatre Bras and from Marshal Blücher at 
Sombreffe finally clarified the position. As Captain George Bowles of the 
Coldstream Guards recorded, the duke acted with great coolness on receipt 
of these disturbing tidings. “The Prince of Orange came back suddenly, just 
as the Duke of Wellington had taken his place at the supper table, and 
whispered some minutes to his Grace.... The Duke of Wellington remained 
nearly twenty minutes after this, and then said to the Duke of Richmond, ‘I 
think it is time for me to go to bed likewise’; and then, whilst wishing him 
goodnight, whispered to ask him if he had a good map in the house. The 
Duke of Richmond said that he had, and took him into his dressing room.... 
The Duke of Wellington shut the door and said: ‘Napoleon had humbugged 
me, by G—d! He has gained twenty-four hours’ march on me.’ The Duke of 
Richmond said, ‘What do you intend doing?’ The Duke of Wellington 


replied: ‘I have ordered the army to concentrate at Quatre Bras; but we shall 
not stop him there, and if so, I must fight him here’ (at the same time 
passing his thumb-nail over the position of Waterloo). He then said adieu, 
and left the house by another way out.” 12 


And so it was that spurring messengers bore off a third set of orders to the 
harassed and sweating formations of the Allied army. At last the full 
concentration on the inner flank was authorized. However such marching 
and countermarching was doing little to maintain good order or a sense of 
purpose in Wellington’s army as a whole, and many of the units found 
themselves taken by surprise by the sudden spate of contradictory orders. 
The celebrated Captain Mercer, officer commanding “G” Troop, Royal 
Horse Artillery, whose diary forms a most valuable record of the 
campaign’s events as seen by a relatively junior officer, was sound asleep 
when his servant woke him with a start to deliver a letter from the deputy- 
assistant quartermaster-general ordering him to move with his men and 
guns without delay to Enghien. “The suddenness of it, and the importance 
of arriving quickly at the appointed place, rather alarmed me, for upon 
reflection I remembered that I had been guilty of two or three imprudences. 
First, all my officers were absent; secondly, all my country waggons were 
absent; thirdly, a whole division (one third of my troop) was absent at 
Yseringen. ‘Send the Sergeant Major here’ was the first order as I drew on 
my stockings. ‘Send for Mr. Coates’ (my commissariat officer) the second 
as I got one leg into my overalls; ‘William, make haste and get breakfast’ 
the third as I buttoned them up.” 2 However, little by little the confusion in 
Mercer’s troop—and in the entire Allied army—sorted itself out, and 
Wellington’s divisions at last set out along the right road. The main question 
now remaining was whether they could arrive in time. Much depended on 
the degree of alertness and drive shown by Marshal Ney in launching his 
attack on the crossroads—and even more on the steadiness of the mere 
8,000 men, 16 guns and 50 Silesian hussars of Perponcher’s two brigades 
constituting the only allied forces holding the point of impending crisis. 
Reinforcements were soon on their way, however, for shortly after 7:30 


am. On June 16, the “Iron Duke” quitted his quarters and set off down the 


road for Quatre Bras, the reserve preceding him along the highway from 
Brussels toward Mont-St.-Jean. 


In terms of unit strength, the respective French and Allied formations were as follows: 


Battalions Squadrons Batteries 


French: 175 180 50 
English: 133 109 34 
Prussian: 136 137 41 


For a detailed analysis of the French Order of Battle, see Appendix. 


89 
A POUNDING FOR BLUCHER 


The early part of the night passed quietly for the Emperor at Charleroi. He 
was called at midnight when Marshal Ney rode in to describe the day’s 
events on his sector and receive his orders for the 16th. After a long 
discussion, during which it is inconceivable that Napoleon did not press 
upon his subordinate the vital urgency of occupying the Quatre Bras 
crossroads at the earliest possible moment, the two took a late supper 
together. Then, after reading the latest reports submitted by the corps, 
Napoleon returned to his private apartments for the rest of the night. 


It is fairly clear from an examination of the Correspondance that until at 
least 8:00 


am. On the 16th the Emperor was convinced in his own mind that Blücher 
would retreat; it seemed beyond the bounds of reason that the Prussian 
commander in chief, for all his well-known “hussar habits,” would 
deliberately court battle in the exposed position around the villages of St. 
Amand and Ligny. Napoleon was further convinced that Wellington, too, 
would fall back in the general direction of Brussels, attempting to place a 
little space in both distance and time between his men and “/’Armée du 
Nord” before risking action. Weighing up the military factors, the Emperor 
therefore now decided that he would strain every nerve and sinew to try 
conclusions with “Monsieur Villainton” first, with the design of inflicting a 
heavy defeat upon him or, at the very least, of driving the Allied army away 
from Blücher. However, as it was equally important to ensure that Blücher 
was prevented from moving to his colleague’s assistance, it was also 
necessary for Grouchy’s wing to make a preliminary advance to seize 
Gembloux and Sombreffe, thus severing the crucial allied line of lateral 
intercommunication. 


About six in the morning the Emperor dictated two important dispatches to 
his subordinates. The first, addressed to Grouchy, outlined the impending 
operations as they would affect the French right wing. Grouchy was to 
advance boldly on Sombreffe and Gembloux, engaging any Prussians he 
might find there. At a later moment, presently unspecified, he was to swing 
part of his force down the lateral road to assist Ney in the main day’s 
conflict against Wellington. “If the enemy is at Sombreffe, I want him 
attacked; I want the same to happen at Gembloux—and that place captured 
as well—my intention being to operate with my left wing, which is 
commanded by Marshal Ney, against the English.... All the reports that 
have reached me reveal that the Prussians can only oppose 40,000 men 
against us.”!4 A second dispatch was sent to the Prince of the Moskowa. 
After repeating the gist of Grouchy’s instructions, this missive went on to 
order Ney to hold himself in readiness for an immediate advance toward 
Brussels (probably that evening)—once the reserve reached him, and once 
the Emperor’s mind was finally made up. 


It is quite probable that the unaccountable lethargy of Marshal Ney 
throughout the morning of the 16th stems from the ambiguous phrases. For 
the time being, Napoleon continued, Ney was to place one division five 
miles northwest of Quatre Bras, retain six at Quatre Bras itself, and send 
one more out toward Marbais (east) to serve as a link with Grouchy. For 
administrative reasons, Ney was also informed that Kellermann’s cavalry 
formation would be sent up to replace Lefebvre-Desnouéttes, who properly 
belonged with the Imperial Guard. Finally, in an attempt to make everything 
clear to the slow-witted and shellshocked Prince of the Moskowa, the 
Emperor appended the celebrated passage revealing the basic strategical 
and grand tactical concept underlying his plan of campaign. “For this 
campaign I have adopted the following general principle—to divide my 
army into two wings and a reserve.... The Guard will form the reserve, and 
I shall bring it into action on either wing as circumstances may dictate.... 
Also, according to circumstances, I shall draw troops from one wing to 
strengthen my reserve.” After hinting that “certain things would happen” 
(the Emperor’s coy way of forecasting the probability of a major 
engagement), Napoleon ordered his subordinate to remain constantly on the 
alert, ready “to take the road at once and march rapidly and unhindered on 
Brussels.” 13 


It was two hours before these dispatches had been prepared by the staff, 
signed and sent on their way, but hardly had the aides left Imperial 
Headquarters than a message from Grouchy arrived reporting that his 
cavalry screen had spotted strong columns of Prussian troops advancing 
toward Sombreffe from the general direction of Namur. Still hardly able to 
credit the news that Blücher was deliberately courting battle in strength in 
so exposed a position, Napoleon at first discounted this information as 
probably inaccurate and proceeded with his intention of traveling to 
Fleurus. Once arrived there, Napoleon reasoned, he would be in a position 
to see for himself and then dictate any changes of plan that might be 
necessary. And so it was that by 11:00 o’clock the Imperial “little 
headquarters” had joined Vandamme’s corps, which was drawn up facing 
Ziethen’s troops in the vicinity of St. Amand. Although he still considered 
the Prussian force to be only a rear guard corps left behind by Blücher to 
shield a general concentration further to the rear, Napoleon decided to 
attack it as soon as possible. At once the overall French plan of action was 
altered. Bliicher—since he had so obligingly placed part of his army within 
Napoleon’s grasp—should receive the main attention of the French on the 
16th; Ney’s operations against Brussels and Wellington would be 
subordinated at least for the time being to those about to be launched 
against the Prussians. The big event of the day would, therefore, take place 
on the French right instead of on the left as hitherto assumed. 
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The Battle of Ligny, June 16, 1815; a near contemporary map 
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It proved impossible, however, for an immediate attack to be launched 
against the Ligny position. For one thing, Gérard’s IVth Corps was still 
some considerable way from Vandamme, and until he had come up the 
French strength would not be sufficient to ensure a successful engagement. 
Furthermore the forces of the reserve were also some distance from the 
field, although the Imperial Guard was already on its way toward the scene, 
having broken camp at 4:00 


am. and set out along the road through Gilly toward Fleurus. But Lobau’s 
VIth Corps had been sent no orders of any kind and was still in the outskirts 
of Charleroi, an important oversight which the Emperor made no attempt to 
remedy until much later in the day. If only Napoleon had taken Grouchy’s 
original report seriously and set in motion a general concentration (if only a 
provisional one) toward Ligny, then there would have been no need for the 
aggravating delay. On the other hand, had the Emperor revealed his hand 
prematurely on the 16th, it is conceivable that Blücher’s columns marching 
up to support Ziethen might still have been capable of halting and avoiding 
battle. Under the circumstances the remainder of the morning was spent on 
the French side in bringing into position 68,000 men (the corps of 
Vandamme and Gérard), the cavalry formations of Pajol and Exelmans 
(12,500 sabers in all) and in siting 210 pieces of artillery. 


Meanwhile, on the Prussian side of “no man’s land,” busy preparations 
were also strongly in evidence. During the morning, only Ziethen’s 32,000 
men were in position, but some time after midday General Pirch arrived in 
support with as many more, followed about 3:00 


em by Thielmann with a further 29,500. In due course these 84,000 Prussians 
(whose number included 8,000 cavalry) disposed themselves and their 224 
guns along a seven-mile defense line, in general terms running along the 
marshy course of the Ligny brook. No less than ten hamlets and villages 
were incorporated into the front line, each serving as a miniature fortress or 
point d’appui after loopholes had been driven into cottage and farm walls. 
Owing to the extreme marshiness of the brook area, the Prussian staff 


calculated that it would be feasible for the French to cross only at three or 
four bridges, all dominated by neighboring villages. Nevertheless, it was an 
extensive position for 84,000 men to hold in the light of contemporary 
military theory, which as a general rule called for 20,000 men for each mile 
of front. But Bliicher and Gneisenau were evidently placing reliance on the 
arrival of Bilow’s Fourth Corps of 31,000 men (although in fact this 
formation proved too far distant to be able to intervene in the day’s righting) 
and on Wellington’s belated assurance (given at 1:30 


om.) that he would come to their support—providing he was not previously 
attacked himself. The Prussians, following their custom, drew up the bulk 
of their troops on the exposed forward slopes of the overlooking hillsides. 
This was courting heavy casualties from French artillery fire, and these 
were duly inflicted when the action opened. 


During the early afternoon, after ascertaining that the situation at Quatre 
Bras was reasonably quiet—at least for the time being—Wellington found 
time to ride across to visit his Prussian colleague. Dressed in a simple blue 
overcoat without decorations and wearing an ordinary two-cornered hat 
with three plumes fastened to it, he was not at first recognized by the troops 
he passed among. He met Blücher about one o’clock at the mill of Bussy. 
“From the hill Wellington could overlook our positions in every direction,” 
recalled Lieutenant-Colonel von Reiche, Ziethen’s chief of staff, “and he 
enquired what measures had been taken or were in hand. At this moment we 
noticed in the distance a party of the enemy, and Napoleon was clearly 
distinguishable in the group. Perhaps the eyes of the three greatest military 
commanders of the age were directed on one another.” 16 


The “Iron Duke” was not particularly reassured by what he could see. “I 
told the Prussian officers, in presence of Hardinge [the British 
commissioner attached to Blücher’s headquarters] that according to my 
judgment, the exposure of the advanced columns, and, indeed, of the whole 
army to cannonade, standing as they did so displayed to the aim of the 
enemy’s fire, was not prudent. The marshy banks of the stream made it out 
of their power to cross and attack the French, while the latter on the other 
hand, though they could not attack them, had it in their power to cannonade 


them and shatter them to pieces, after which they might fall upon them by 
the bridges at the villages. I said that if I were in Blücher’s place with 
English troops, I should withdraw all the columns I saw scattered about in 
front, and get more of the troops under shelter of the rising ground. 
However, they seemed to think they knew best, so I came away very 
shortly.”!’ Bliicher would have been well advised to heed Wellington’s 
advice, making greater use of the natural cover afforded by neighboring 
reverse slopes. However, the proud Prussians believed that it was more 
important to allow their men to obtain a clear view of their opponents. 
“Well I will come; provided I am not attacked myself,” was the Duke’s 
parting remark. 


Napoleon meanwhile, as was ever his custom before battle, was carrying 
out a firsthand reconnaissance and visiting frontline units, putting an edge 
on the mettle of his men. 


A minute examination of the enemy positions revealed further masses of 
Prussian troops moving into position—some in rear of Ziethen’s position 
(1.e., Pirch’s Second Corps) and some in the general direction of Sombreffe 
and Mazy, in fact Theilmann’s Third Corps. An ecstatic Napoleon snapped 
his viewing glass shut; the Prussians were almost certainly deliberately 
inviting a full-scale battle after all! In a position, furthermore, which was 
far from daunting. By 3:00 


em. the Emperor’s hopes were finally confirmed: the foe was indeed massing 
in force. Even before this had been finally established, Napoleon was 
issuing his general orders for the coming engagement. The plan was typical 
in its concepts. While Pajol’s and Exelmann’s cavalry forces operated in 
such a way as to neutralize the 24,000 Prussians on Blücher’s left wing, 
Vandamme’s and Gérard’s corps were to attack the center and right of the 
Prussian position frontally all along the line. Meanwhile, as much as 
possible of Ney’s force was to be marching up from Quatre Bras along the 
lateral road (Napoleon assuming that the Prince of the Moskowa would 
have long ago taken possession of this vital junction) ready to fall with 
devastating effect on the Prussian right rear by about 6:00 


em. Then, in the last act, the Imperial Guard would be sent in to smash a gap 
through Blücher’s front and win the battle. If the plan worked as well as 
expected, two thirds of Bliicher’s army would be hopelessly routed if not 
utterly destroyed; his left wing would have no alternative but to retreat on 
Liège—in other words away from Wellington, who would thus be left 
isolated to face the full fighting power of J’ Armée du Nord on the following 
day. 


At 2:00 


em. Marshal Soult drafted Ney’s definitive orders. “His Majesty’s intention is 
that you shall attack whatever force is before you, and after vigorously 
driving it back, you will turn in our direction, so as to bring about the 
envelopment of those enemy troops which I have already mentioned to you 
[1.e., Blücher]. If the latter is overthrown first, then His Majesty will 
maneuver in your direction so as to assist your operations in the same 
way.”!® This illustrates the theoretical flexibility of the “two wings and a 
reserve” formation; in practice, it was not to work out so well. The overall 
success of Ligny depended in no small measure on Ney’s intervention at the 
right place and time, and as Wellington’s power of placing obstacles in his 
way was still very much an unfathomed complication, the plan rested on 
uncertain assumptions. On the other hand, the fruits of success—if 
obtainable—appeared dazzling enough. “In three hours’ time the campaign 
will be decided,” remarked the Emperor. “If Ney carries out his orders 


thoroughly, not a gun of the Prussian army will get away; it is taken in the 


very act.” 2? 


All too often the battles of Quatre Bras and Ligny are treated as mere 
preliminary skirmishes preceding the battle of Waterloo two days later. This 
is very much to underrate their importance—especially in the case of Ligny 
—which was in many ways a major Napoleonic victory. But for the 
slipshod handling of d’Erlon’s corps and the failure to pursue the defeated 
Prussians properly—the one error caused by defective staff work and sheer 
pigheaded-ness on the part of Ney, the other by a certain lapse of energy 
and clearsightedness on the part of the Emperor—Ligny could to all 


practical intents have ended the campaign. For neither Wellington nor 
Blücher were really a match for /’Armée du Nord if they were faced with its 
full strength on their own; only if they could unite their forces and fight 
together was there a real chance of an allied victory. 


Once Gérard’s corps reached Fleurus (about 1:00 


em) it became clear that the day’s battle could not be far distant. But it was 
only at 2:30 


om. that the battle of Ligny at last began. Grouchy’s cavalry on the right 
advanced to contain the Prussian left—a role they performed with the 
greatest economy and success—while Vandamme moved forward against 
the villages of St. Amand and Ligny with his 8th, 10th and Ilth Infantry 
Divisions, assisted by a single detached division of Reille’s corps 
commanded by Lieutenant General Count Girard. This movement was 
intended to pin Blicher’s right and center, and so pare down the effective 
strength of his forward formations that an ever-increasing proportion of his 
reserves would have to be committed during the early stages of the action. 
From the outset, the fighting was bitter; the dense masses of Prussian 
reserve infantry suffered heavy casualties from the French bombardment, 
and yet it was soon discovered that they were drawn up out of immediate 
supporting range (in terms of musketry) of their hard-pressed comrades 
holding the front. They thus performed no useful role and suffered losses to 
small purpose. 


The struggle for control of the line of the Ligny brook and the small 
villages overlooking it swept to and fro with the utmost ferocity. Captain 
Charles François of the 30th Line Regiment, serving in Gérard’s corps as an 
officer of the 12th Division, has left a graphic description of part of the 
titanic fight for Ligny itself when the brigade to which he belonged was 
ordered into action shortly after three o’clock. When within 200 yards of 
the hedges which concealed thousands of Prussian sharpshooters, the 
regiment took up battle order while still on the march. The charge was 


sounded and the soldiers went through the hedges. The Ist Brigade’s left 
half-battalion, to which I belonged, went down a hollow track blocked by 
felled trees, vehicles, harrows and ploughs, and we got past these only after 
considerable difficulty and under fire from the Prussians hidden behind the 
hedges, which were extremely thick. Eventually we overcame these 
obstacles and, firing as we went, entered the village. When we reached the 
church our advance was halted by a stream, and the enemy, in houses, 
behind walls and on rooftops, inflicted considerable casualties, as much by 
musketry as by grapeshot and cannonballs, which took us from front and 
flank. 


In a moment, Major Hervieux, commanding the regiment, and two battalion 
commanders, Richard and Lafolie, had been killed; another battalion 
commander, Blain by name, was slightly wounded and had his horse killed 
under him; five captains were killed and three wounded, two adjutants and 
nine lieutenants and sub-lieutenants were killed, seven wounded, and close 


on seven hundred rank and file killed and wounded.20 


Despite such crippling casualties (Fran¢ois’s regiment eventually lost no 
less than two thirds of its fighting strength), French morale remained 
remarkably high, and when General Rome (the brigade commander) rode 
up and called for another effort the men obeyed, crying, “Vive 
l'Empereur!” Four times the battalion charged into Ligny only to be driven 
back on each occasion. But on the fifth attempt, led in person by General 
Rome, the Prussians were at last compelled to relinquish their forward 
positions. 


Whilst the 30th Line Regiment was carrying out its first attack, the Emperor 
turned to Soult and requested him to send a new message to Ney. It was 
now clear that the bulk of Blücher’s army was committed to fight; the 
French left wing must accordingly move up at once to turn the Prussian 
flank. Dated “in front of Fleurus, 3:15 


em, June 16, 1815,” this missive ran as follows. 


Marshal—I wrote to you an hour ago to inform you that, at 2:30 


em, the Emperor would attack the position taken up by the enemy between 
the villages of St. Amand and Brye. At this moment the action is in full 
swing. 


His Majesty desires me to tell you that you are to maneuver immediately in 
such a manner as to envelop the enemy’s right and fall upon his rear; the 
fate of France is in your hands. 


Thus do not hesitate even for a moment to carry out the maneuver ordered 
by the Emperor, and direct your advance on the heights of Brye and St. 
Amand so as to cooperate in a victory that may well turn out to be decisive. 
The enemy has been caught in the very act of carrying out his concentration 
with the English.2! 


No sooner was this missive on its way than news arrived from Quatre Bras 
revealing that Ney was already in action against approximately 20,000 
opponents. It was thus clearly out of the question to expect Ney to bring all 
his forces eastwards to outflank Blücher’s right, and according to most 
accounts of the battle Napoleon at once scrawled a third directive in pencil 
requiring Ney to send up only d’Erlon’s Ist Corps. Very belatedly, too, the 
Emperor suddenly remembered Lobau’s neglected 10,000 men, who had 
spent the whole day without any orders whatsoever near Charleroi. He 
promptly ordered the Vlth Corps to march on Fleurus, presumably to 
reinforce the Ligny battleline and compensate for the inevitable weakening 
of Ney’s direct contribution to the Ligny battle. Now there was no reason 
why the strategic reserve should not have been moved to the intermediate 
position of Mellet during the morning, from whence it would have been 
easily able to intervene in either battle. That this obvious step was 
overlooked is a telling criticism of the Emperor’s generalship. 


Concerning the scribbled note to Ney, a remarkable contention has sprung 
up. The actual document did not survive the action; and the historian Becke 
has boldly claimed that Napoleon never wrote it at all. Becke argues that it 
was probably the work of General de la Bedoyère, one of the Imperial 
aides-decamp, who, riding up to deliver a duplicate of one of Napoleon’s 
orders to Ney, found d’Erlon’s corps moving north instead of east and 
promptly wrote down an order in the Emperor’s name to save any further 


waste of time. The fact that Napoleon had no idea whose troops they were 
that suddenly loomed on Vandamme’s flank about 5:30 


ema full hour before he expected reinforcements and in any case in wholly 
the wrong direction—would seem to support this case to some extent. 
However, General Fuller and other commentators accept the validity of the 
note, and blame Napoleon’s atrocious handwriting for the failure of d’Erlon 
to move on the intended objective. Whoever was the author of the 
celebrated message, it undoubtedly led to the strange peregrinations of the 
Ist Corps and to its ultimate failure to engage at either Ligny or Quatre 
Bras, in either of which battles its intervention could have been decisive. 
This matter will be examined below when we again consider the fighting at 
Quatre Bras. 


Meanwhile the frontal attack at Ligny raged as furiously as ever. St.- 
Amand-la-Haye changed hands almost as many times as Ligny itself. 
General of Division Girard was killed at St. Amand, and it took herculean 
efforts on the part of IVth Corps—as we have already related—to capture 
even part of Ligny. However, despite heavy losses, the Emperor’s grand 
tactics were having their desired effect. By 5:00 


em. Blücher had been compelled to commit almost all his reserves into battle, 
while Napoleon still had almost 10,000 of his men in a fresh condition; that 
is to say, 58,000 French troops were successfully holding down 84,000 
Prussians. 


Imagining that he could hear the roar of d’Erlon’s cannon in the distance, 
the Emperor decided that the moment for the supreme effort had come. 
“Send up the Guard,” came the order—and by six o’clock the impressive 
ranks of the “Immortals” were in position ready to administer the coup de 
grâce. Then, at the very moment when Napoleon was on the point of 
launching them forward, a harassed General Vandamme arrived. He 
announced that an unidentified column of troops—perhaps 20,000 strong 
and presumably hostile—had suddenly appeared on his left flank. The 


unchecked report of a single scout that “they are enemies” had served to 
unnerve Vandamme, and his men became increasingly panicky under the 
imagined threat posed by the newcomers. Napoleon knew that he could not 
take a risk at this critical moment of the battle; he forthwith suspended the 
Guard attack and at once dispatched Duhesme’s division of the Young 
Guard to support Vandamme’s wavering ranks, while a number of aides 
were sent off at full gallop to investigate the enigmatic newcomers. 


During this unexpected but no less welcome respite, General Blücher did 
everything in his power to re-form his almost shattered line, gathering every 
possible unit for an extemporized counterattack. By this time the Prussian 
commander in chief had reconciled himself to the fact that Wellington 
would not be coming to his aid that day, and had realized that his only hope 
of survival was to hang on grimly until nightfall in the hope that the 
morrow would bring both Bülow and Wellington to his assistance. The 
Prussian rank and file were fighting magnificently, even though for many of 
them it was their first battle, but the strain was now beginning to tell as the 
dauntless French launched attack after attack against the crumbling Prussian 
positions. 


By 6:30 


em Napoleon’s gravest apprehensions had been relieved. A returning aide 
was able to announce that the threatening column was indeed part of 
d’Erlon’s corps. Why its commander had not followed the standard practice 
and sent orderly officers on ahead to announce his approach has never been 
explained. The Emperor at once dispatched another aide to order d’Erlon to 
alter course and head for Wagnelée—that is to say, back on to his correct 
axis of advance to take up the desired outflanking position— but a short 
time later, to his consternation, this officer returned to report that the bulk of 
d’Erlon’s corps was already on its way back to Quatre Bras, and that only a 
single division (General Durutte’s) was now anywhere near the Ligny 
battlefield. Completely baffled by these inexplicable maneuvers, the 
Emperor shrugged his shoulders and returned all his attention to the 
immediate problem to his front. This was grave enough. The master stroke 
had already been delayed for more than an hour, darkness was coming 


dangerously close, Vandamme’s corps had still not recovered its balance, 
and to top it all, Blücher chose this very moment to launch a desperate 
counterattack with six battalions and a mass of stragglers. This onslaught, 
led by the Field Marshal in person, caught the French somewhat by 
surprise, and the Prussians profited from their advantage to retake part of 
St. Amand. However, their success was shortlived. The French troops 
rallied with an effort and the Prussians had no supports available to exploit 
the situation. Accordingly the Young Guard swept forward to retake St. 
Amand, arriving just in time to sustain the morale of the shaken HIrd Corps, 
which was again wavering on the verge of flight. 


By 7:30 


eu, aS the shades of evening gathered, the situation had been stabilized, and 
the time had at last come for the grand assault. The order was given. The 
drums beat the pas de charge; the serried ranks of bearskins moved 
inexorably forward. The Imperial Guard advanced in two columns of 
double companies, half toward western Ligny, half against the eastern part 
of the village. The attacking infantry was supported by 60 guns on the right, 
and massed squadrons of heavy cavalry followed close behind. A heavy 
downpour of rain developed, still further darkening the scene, which was 
already obscure enough, owing to the dense clouds of powder smoke and 
the growing darkness. The rain had no effect on the é/ite veterans of the 
French Guard, however; the “Immortals” swept into Ligny with the 
bayonet. Under the tremendous impact the Prussian line wavered, recoiled 
and broke. It was eight o’clock. The battle of Ligny was almost won. 


But there was one last effort to be made by the enemy commander. 
Desperately seeking some means of covering the retreat of his shattered 
infantry, 72-year-old Field Marshal Blücher—nicknamed “Alt Vorwärts” 
(“Old Forward”) by his adoring men—placed himself at the head of 32 
squadrons of Röder’s cavalry and hurled them at the Imperial Guard. It was 
a fine if rash gesture, but its effect was only temporary. With well-drilled 
precision the columns and deployed lines of the Guard became fire-fringed 
and bayonet-bristling squares, and after a brief fight at nine o’clock near the 
mill of Bussy the Prussian cavalry were driven off. 


Not so Field Marshal “Alt Vorwärts”; at the height of the engagement his 
horse was shot beneath him and he was thrown to the ground, pinned 
beneath his mount. The tide of battle swept by, and only a single aide 
remained near the stricken field marshal. Twice squadrons of French 
cuirassiers rode over the prostrate Prussian commander in chief without 
realizing in the gloom how important a prize was within their grasp, but in 
the end the devoted aide succeeded in finding help and freed the aged and 
semiconscious veteran from his horse; soon Blücher (still unrecognized) 
was being borne northward amid a column of his disorganized troops, 
whose retreat his rash charge had to some extent made possible. 


Napoleon had achieved a great victory—but it was not complete. Although 
the Prussian center had been shattered, both wings remained relatively 
intact and, thanks to the covering darkness, were proceeding to extricate 
themselves from the stricken field. If only d’Erlon had materialized as 
envisaged, Lobau brought up in time to take his place, or two more hours of 
daylight had remained, the havoc could have been completed, and the 
Prussian army would inevitably have suffered a far higher proportion of 
casualties. As it was, they lost 21 guns and more than 16,000 men during 
the battle, and over the following night some 9,000 more deserted and fled 
towards Liège. Wellington’s prophecy to Hardinge that “If they fight here 
they will be damnably mauled” had been all too convincingly proved 
correct. 


Yet so much more might have resulted. As Becke describes it, the possible 
repercussions of a complete French triumph at Ligny would have been 
barely calculable, “The news of such a victory would have shaken Europe 
to its foundations, and at the same time raised France to a pitch of 
enthusiasm that must have carried Napoleon on to ultimate victory.”22 But 
the success had not been complete, and through a series of chance decisions 
and fortuitous events—including the near-miraculous rescue of Blücher, 
without whose determination and leadership the battle of Waterloo two days 
later could hardly have been won—the Prussian Army was to recover from 
the near debacle with amazing speed and resilience. 


As for the French, they too had suffered grievously; between eleven and 
twelve thousand lay dead or wounded on the battlefield. The strains of the 


day had also told on the Emperor. Since the opening of the campaign, 
Napoleon had spent long hours in the saddle, even more on foot beside his 
troops; and although probably too much stress has been laid on the 
supposedly poor health of Napoleon at this time there is no doubt that he 
was unwell when he returned to his headquarters at Fleurus at 11:00 


ew. On the 16th. Perhaps the months of exile in Elba had softened him; 
perhaps the long-established disease of acromegaly“ had reached an 
aggravated stage. Whatever the real reason, some of the old dash and 
energy were lacking, and now, on the late evening of June 16, a lethargic 
and ailing Emperor decided not to order an immediate large-scale pursuit of 
the defeated Prussians. As it turned out, this was a fatal error, for during the 
hours that followed the French lost contact with their enemy, and the results 
of this were to prove dire two days later. It is clear that Napoleon believed 
the Prussian main body incapable of further large-scale resistance; it is also 
probable that he was anxious lest Bulow’s fresh corps—which still had not 
materialized—might come up overnight to cause havoc with the French 
pursuit during the difficult hours of darkness. Above all, he had heard no 
news from Marshal Ney since mid-afternoon, and it appeared prudent to 
delay the follow-up on the right until the left wing’s fortunes had been 
determined. And so caution won the day, and the Emperor retired to rest 
ordering Grouchy to commence the pursuit at daybreak. 


Although a great opportunity was thus thrown away, the events of the 16th 
on the French right wing had been satisfactory enough: the Allies had been 
kept separated, and Blücher heavily defeated. All being well, this meant that 
Napoleon would be in a position to switch his whole reserve against 
Wellington the next day. Two complete army corps—d’Erlon’s and Lobau’s 
—were still untouched by battle, and the Guard had suffered only 1,000 
casualties. Thus the possibilities of a complete victory over the Allied forces 
in Belgium were still strong on the night of the 16th. 


A disease of the pituitary gland, among whose symptoms are fits of lassitude and spasms of 


overoptimism. 


90 
THE ERRORS OF MARSHAL NEY 


If the events around the Ligny brook had developed into a set-piece battle 
of grinding attrition through a combination of Napoleon’s choice and sheer 
force of circumstances, Ney’s battle against Wellington at Quatre Bras was 
far more of an encounter engagement—a story of escalation and wildly 
fluctuating odds, of great mistakes and greater misunderstandings, relieved 
by acts of great heroism and self-sacrifice. 


On returning from his late-night visit to Napoleon in the early hours of the 
16th, Marshal Ney retired for the night at Gosselies without seeing fit to 
issue any preliminary orders to his subordinates. Now Napoleon must have 
made it clear without any doubt that the early capture of Quatre Bras on the 
16th was of great importance to his plan, and that this move would in all 
probability be followed by an advance on Brussels, once the reserve had 
moved up and made contact with Ney’s wing. In other words, Ney must 
have been left clearly under the impression that his wing of /’ Armée du 
Nord was destined to fulfil the most important role during the 16th. He 
never subsequently appreciated (at least not until 6:30 


em, by which time it was too late) that circumstances had entirely reversed 
the Emperor’s list of priorities by the early afternoon—and this 
misunderstanding accounts for much of the muddle and chaos of the battle, 
which compromised success at Ligny as well as at Quatre Bras. However, 
this in no way excuses Ney for failing to order Reille to prepare for an early 
morning attack on the 16th, nor for neglecting to instruct d’Erlon to move 
up his corps ready to support it; he can be accused of pure negligence over 
both these issues. Indeed, almost unbelievably, it was not until 11:00 


am. that Ney issued any orders at all. 


This is partly Napoleon’s fault; as we have seen, the Emperor did not issue 
his first orders of the 16th until 8:30 


am. (his customary practice on earlier campaigns had been to give them 
about two in the morning so that they could reach the recipients by six or 
eight), and perhaps Ney wished to wait for written confirmation of the 
verbal instructions he had received from Napoleon in the early hours. Even 
if this is the truth of the matter, Ney is still revealed as lacking in any form 
of initiative or drive; there was no reason for failing to issue preliminary 
concentration orders to the corps under his command. His utter inaction and 
lack of initiative contrasts very forcibly, as General Fuller has pointed out, 
with the bold actions of General Perponcher the previous evening in 
occupying Quatre Bras in direct contravention of Wellington’s written 
orders! 


As a result, six precious hours were allowed to slip past. Only at 11:45 


am. did Reille begin to stir his men and put them on the road, moving slowly 
through Frasnes in a long column, General Piré in the lead, followed by 
Bachelu and Foy, with Prince Jerome Bonaparte’s troops bringing up the 
rear. Throughout the entire morning, the only force available to face Ney 
was Perponcher’s isolated division; and even as late as 2:00 


ou. the Allies had still only collected 8,000 men and 16 guns at the vital 
crossroads, while Reille’s corps alone numbered some 20,000 troops and 
almost 60 guns. Clearly, any determined French attack at this time would 
have been decisive, but this failed to materialize. Of course, Ney’s 
dilatoriness can be compared to Wellington’s slowness in realizing the 
significance of the Quatre Bras position; but at least the “Iron Duke” was by 
this time doing everything in his power to reinforce Perponcher from the 
west, and by 11:00 


am. the reserve was also moving toward Quatre Bras from Mont-St.-Jean. 


From the Allied point of view, therefore, the battle of Quatre Bras remained 
a vital race against time until five in the evening, by which hour the 
reinforcement contest had been decisively won in Wellington’s favor, 
thanks to the purposeless peregrinations of Count d’Erlon. 


At long last, shortly after 2:00 


eu, à battery of 14 French guns opened fire and engaged the Allied artillery 
drawn up across the Brussels road. Almost simultaneously, General Reille 
gingerly commenced an advance to contact. The Allied position was 
potentially a strong one from the point of view of defense; numerous farms 
dotted the undulating landscape; thick woodland—most especially the Bois 
de Bossu—offered further concealment and cover while many of the fields 
were filled with head-high corn. Moreover the vital crossroads was situated 
atop a low ridge. However, under the military conventions of the day, 8,000 
men were impossibly few to hold a position no less than two miles in 
extent, and their left or inner flank was particularly vulnerable. 


Reille was ordered initially to clear the wooded areas to the south of Quatre 
Bras, but he moved with extreme caution. A veteran of the Peninsular War, 
Reille was afraid of running bald-headed into “a Spanish battle’; so 
effective had been Wellington’s Peninsular tactics of hiding troops behind 
reverse slopes until the last moment, that many French commanders became 
conditioned to suspect the worst from-the most innocent-looking positions. 
Both Ney and Reille feared that Wellington might already be present in 
unknown force, and the height of the corn did nothing to make the accurate 
calculation of the enemy strength any easier. In this way, thanks to 
Wellington’s redoubtable reputation, an Allied force of precisely 7,800 
infantry, 50 cavalrymen and 16 guns proved capable of keeping at bay no 
less than 19,000 veteran French infantry, supported by 3,000 cavalry and 60 
guns, with d’Erlon’s 20,000 men moving up in rear. Nevertheless, cautious 
step by cautious step, the French steamroller moved inexorably forward. 
Before three o’clock Bachelu’s division had captured Piramount, driving in 
Perponcher’s left, and this was soon followed by Foy’s capture of 


Gemioncourt. However, when Foy’s second brigade attempted to seize 
Pierrepoint Farm on the flank of Bossu Wood, it received a sharp check, and 
it was only when Prince Jerome came up with 8,000 more men and 8 guns 
that this strongpoint passed into French hands and the tiresome process of 
clearing the Nassauers out of Bossu Wood could commence. 


All the same, by the time Wellington returned in person to the scene (3:00 


em), Perponcher’s line was on the point of cracking under the weight of 
sustained attacks by three French divisions. But then, when the battle 
seemed already hopeless, there arrived the first of a stream of much-needed 
reinforcements in the form of van Merlen’s Belgo-Dutch cavalry brigade 
from Nivelles. The wavering morale of Perponcher’s tiring men rallied. A 
short time later, and Picton’s 8,000-strong division appeared up the Brussels 
road, together with 12 more guns. These reinforcements reduced the odds to 
approximately two to one in Ney’s immediate favor, for Wellington now 
commanded some 17,000 men in the field against 25,000 French troops 
actually engaged. 


However, when the Prince of Orange attempted to counterattack with his 
cavalry about 3:30 


em, he was driven back with heavy losses, and six cannon fell into the French 
hands. This setback led to a renewed threat to the thin Allied line, but now 
Picton’s men were formed up in rear of the vulnerable left flank, and the 
resumed French advance was repulsed once more. At much the same time 
the Duke of Brunswick materialized at the head of yet more men, and 
Wellington’s strength rose to 21,000 men; the immediate crisis was thus 
over for the Allies, at least until Ney could bring the 20,000 fresh troops of 
d’Erlon into action in support of Reille. The French had already missed 
their best chance of victory. 


Shortly after 4:00 


ou. Ney received Soult’s 2:00 


mu Message—and for the first time came to appreciate the real importance of 
capturing the crossroads ahead of him. He still did not appreciate, of course, 
that his sphere of action was definitely relegated to second position in terms 
of strategic importance. The Prince of the Moskowa’s reaction, therefore, 
was to send a spurring aide to hasten d’Erlon up the road to join in the 
attack on Quatre Bras and to fling the tiring troops of Reille’s divisions 
forward in another all-out assault. At first all went well on the left, and the 
French captured all but the northeast corner of Bossu Wood; however, to the 
east of the main road they met with less success, and Picton’s well-directed 
volleys sent the attacking columns and lines reeling back in considerable 
disorder toward Piraumont. 


This was the moment when a malicious fate deepened the “fog of war” by 
ordaining the arrival on the scene of Napoleon’s aide, General de la 
Bedoyère. This zealous officer, carrying Napoleon’s verbal or pencil 
message to Ney, discovered d’Erlon’s corps on the road moving north 
toward Quatre Bras instead of east toward Ligny. Knowing as he did the 
critical situation facing the Emperor and Grouchy, and hoping to avoid any 
further loss of time in setting d’Erlon’s men off on their outflanking march, 
de la Bedoyère halted the leading division and sent it off on its new course 
in the name of the Emperor. However, through a misunderstanding, the 
leading troops headed for St. Amand instead of Wagnelée (as intended by 
Napoleon)—in other words, toward the French rather than the Prussian 
flank; either the writing on the note was illegible, or, if this document was 
in fact fabricated by de la Bedoyère, as some suggest, he misunderstood 
Napoleon’s true intention. This error was in due course to lead to the near 
panic of Vandamme’s corps and the suspension of the Guard’s critical attack 
at Ligny for the space of more than an hour, as we have already seen. His 
well-intentioned havoc done, de la Bedoyère then rode on to find d’Erlon 
who was temporarily absent from his corps, having gone forward to 
reconnoiter the Quatre Bras position prior to committing his formations. In 
due course the commander of Ist Corps received Napoleon’s messenger, 
approved rather apprehensively the fact that his men were already executing 
the prescribed change of plan, and sent off his chief of staff, General 


Delacambre, to show the note to Ney and inform him of what was 
happening. 


So it was that Marshal Ney, impatiently awaiting the arrival of Ist Corps to 
clinch the capture of Quatre Bras, suddenly learned that every man of his 
sorely-needed reinforcements were marching away from the scene of 
action. Not unnaturally, the fiery redheaded Gascon lost his temper. At that 
very moment who should ride up but Colonel Forbin-Janson, another 
Imperial aide, bearing the original text of Napoleon’s 3:15 


em. Order and a verbal message from the Emperor urging Ney to take Quatre 
Bras without further delay. This was too much; Ney vented his wrath on the 
unfortunate staff officer, who became so flustered that he completely forgot 
to hand over the written dispatch with which he was entrusted. 
Consequently Ney never received the Emperor’s 3:15 


ew. Order until much later on in the evening. As his wrath subsided, Ney 
turned to Forbin-Janson and said: “Tell the Emperor what you have seen. I 
am opposed by the whole of Wellington’s army. I will hold on where I am; 
but, as d’Erlon has not arrived, I cannot promise any more.” Having sent 
the colonel on his way back to Napoleon, Ney returned his attention to the 
battle. At that very moment, General Alten’s division launched an attack on 
the French from Quatre Bras, and this made up Ney’s mind for him. It was 
bad enough that d’Erlon had marched off without his prior approval; now it 
seemed that defeat instead of victory might be the outcome. D’Erlon must 
be recalled, heedless of the Emperor’s decision. 


D’Erlon was almost within sight of the battlefield of Ligny when Ney’s new 
order reached him. He at once set out to comply with the latest instruction, 
no doubt reflecting “his not to reason way,” and reversed his column’s line 
of march to head back for Quatre Bras once more. However, he decided to 
leave General Durutte’s division and the three regiments of cavalry 
commanded by Jacquinot as a linking force; but as we have seen neither 
d’Erlon nor Durutte took the trouble to notify Imperial Headquarters of this 


decision in the normal way. As a result of this tragicomedy of order and 
counterorder, d’Erlon’s command spent the entire afternoon and evening 
marching and countermarching between the two fields of battle without 
firing a shot at either; and the full irony of the situation was, of course, that 
the Ist Corps’ effective intervention on either scene of action would have 
resulted in a major French victory. 


Meanwhile, at Quatre Bras, the fighting was reaching a new climax. About 
4:15 


em à mass of French lancers charged Kempt’s brigade. Although the British 
troops formed square as quickly as possible, both the 42nd and the 44th 
were severely mauled before the French lancers were driven off. Then 
Wellington received a new transfusion of men and guns in the form of 
Halkett’s brigade and several additional Allied units, and this reinforcement 
brought his total strength up to 26,000 men and 42 guns. In other words, the 
numerical advantage had at last swung in the “Iron Duke’s” favor. 


In growing desperation, Ney allowed his patience and his judgment to slip. 
Turning to General Kellermann, he said: “General, a supreme effort is 
necessary. That mass of hostile infantry must be overthrown. The fate of 
France is in your hands. Take your cavalry and ride them down. I will 
support you with all the cavalry I have.” Kellermann was astounded at the 
order; only one of his four brigades had reached the field, and Ney appeared 
to be ordering its certain destruction. He consequently asked him to repeat 
his order, but was brushed off with a curt “Partez! Mais partex done!” 
Against his own better judgment, Kellermann set out to obey. Instead of 
working up his advance from a walk to a gallop by the customary easy 
stages, he flung his cuirassiers forward hell-for-leather from the start. “I 
used great speed,” he later reported to Ney, “so as to prevent my men 
shirking, or even perceiving the full extent of the danger which awaited 
them.”2> 


Against all the odds, Kellermann’s 5:00 


eu attack was almost successful. Halkett’s 69th Regiment was caught in line 
(owing to an unfortune intervention by the Prince of Orange who 
countermanded its colonel’s order to form square), was decimated and lost 
the King’s color. Sweeping on, the torrent of horsemen next fell upon the 
33rd of Foot, and drove them in disorder into the wood. When the panting 
horses and jubilant troopers reined in, they found themselves actually in 
possession of the contested crossroads. Their gallantry earned many tributes 
from their foes. “The enemy’s lancers and cuirassiers are the finest fellows 
I ever saw,” recorded Colonel Frazer. “They made several bold charges and 
repeatedly advanced in the very teeth of our infantry.”2° However, sheer 
valor was not enough. Ney failed to support Kellermann’s death-defying 
ride with infantry or sufficient light cavalry, and all at once a concealed 
battery of guns manned by the King’s German Legion came into action at 
point-blank range, while the 30th and 73rd of Foot poured in a devastating 
musketry fire. In a moment jubilation changed to panic. Kellermann’s horse 
went down and his men turned and fled; only great presence of mind 
prevented their commander from being fatally hurt in the crush. As Captain 
Bourdon de Vatry recalled, Kellermann had the presence of mind “to cling 
to the bits of two of his cuirassiers’ horses and so avoid being trampled 
underfoot.”7/ 


By 6:30 


eu It Was becoming clear to Ney that his chances of success were practically 
gone. But Napoleon’s string of messages to his harassed subordinate were 
not yet complete. Next to arrive was Major Baudus with the duplicate copy 
of Soult’s 3:15 


em. Order and a verbal message re-demanding the immediate sending of 
d’Erlon’s corps to Ligny. 


It is evident that the Emperor never comprehended what Ney was up 
against, despite the report relayed by Colonel Forbin-Janson. “The marshal 
does not know what he is talking about,” snapped Napoleon. “I am fighting 


the whole of the Prussian army—Ney’s affair is only with Wellington’s 
advance guard. Go back and tell him he is at all costs to overthrow all 
opposition and to seize Quatre Bras.”2° In fact Forbin-Janson delivered this 
message only after the battle at Quatre Bras had ended, but doubtless the 
tone of Baudus’s earlier instruction was much the same. Ney again gave an 
impressive display of rage, and flung off to rally his infantry for another 
attack against Pack’s brigade. Like Marshal Vendôme at Oudenarde in 
1708, he forgot his true position and responsibilities and plunged into the 
fighting like a grenadier. Control of the overall French battle inevitably 
collapsed, and when Wellington sent forward a large-scale counterattack at 
6:30 


em, the French recoiled. New reinforcements (the last of the day) had now 
brought Wellington’s strength up to 36,000 men and 70 guns—a decided 
advantage over Ney and Reille—and this numerical superiority enabled the 
British commander in chief to send the British Guards to attack Bossu 
Wood on the right, Kempt and Harris against Piraumont on the left, and 
Halkett and Pack against Gemioncourt in the center. Thus, when fighting at 
last drew to a close at 9:00 


om, the Allies had regained almost all Perponcher’s original positions. So the 
hard-fought day at Quatre Bras ended in a draw. 
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The Battle of quatre Bras, June 16, 1815: the last phase; a near 
contemporary map 


Casualties were heavy on both sides, but by no means so severe as those 
suffered at Ligny. The French lost some 4,000 casualties; the Allies about 
4,800, including 2,400 British killed and wounded. 


Why had the result been so indecisive? Ney’s mistakes are largely to blame. 
First he had wasted the whole morning of the 16th in inactivity, when 
indubitable victory was within his grasp. Secondly, until 6:30 


ow. and the tardy arrival of Napoleon’s 3 :30 


eu dispatch, Ney never fully realized that his sector had been relegated to 
secondary importance as far as Quatre Bras itself was concerned, and that 
consequently the detachment of d’Erlon to fight at Ligny and clinch the 
defeat of Bliicher was his most vital concern. If only Forbin-Janson had 
remembered to hand over the original of the 3:15 


em. dispatch on his first visit! Thirdly—though this was in no way Ney’s 
fault—the effrontery (well-meaning though no doubt it was) of de la 
Bedoyère in overriding Ney’s orders without prior reference to the local 
commander in chief led to the chain reaction of events that resulted in Ist 
Corps being entirely wasted. In the report to Soult that Ney at last dictated 
at 10:00 


om, the Prince of the Moskowa placed all the blame for the day’s 
disappointments on the head of the unfortunate d’Erlon, who after all had 
only obeyed orders. 


I have attacked the English position at Quatre Bras with the greatest vigor; 
but an error of Count d’Erlon’s deprived me of a fine victory, for at the very 
moment when the Sth and 9th Divisions of General Reille’s corps had 
overthrown everything in front of them, the Ist Corps marched off to St. 
Amand to support His Majesty’s left; but the fatal thing was that this Corps, 
having countermarched to rejoin my wing, gave no useful assistance on 
either field. 


Prince Jerome’s division fought with great valor; His Royal Highness has 
been slightly wounded. 


Actually there have been engaged on our side here only 3 infantry divisions, 
a brigade of cuirassiers, and General Piré’s cavalry. The Count of Valmy 
delivered a fine charge. All have done their duty—except the Ist Corps. 


The enemy has lost heavily; we have captured some guns and a color. 


We have lost 2,000 killed and 4,000 wounded. I have called for reports from 
Generals Reille and d’Erlon, and will forward them to Your Excellency.7? 


And so the bitter fighting of June 16, 1815, came to an end. In overall terms 
the advantage still lay with the French: Blücher had been trounced, 
Wellington at least held. On the morrow, Napoleon should be in a position 
to reinforce Ney and obliterate Wellington’s army, in the meantime keeping 
the remnants of Bliicher’s shaken army at bay with part of Grouchy’s wing. 


However, the 16th had clearly not been so successful as the Emperor had 
originally hoped. Probably the most serious errors on the French side that 
led to the waste of a uniquely favorable opportunity were the initial lack of 
energy on the part of both Napoleon and Ney, especially the latter, the 
prevalent “fog of war’ and the very imperfect system of 
intercommunication between the various parts of the Armée du Nord. There 
was nothing new in this—all armies at the time were severely hampered by 
the difficulty of passing accurate information and orders to and fro with 
reasonable speed—but on the 16th the deficiencies of the Imperial general 
staff were clearly demonstrated. Ney’s intelligence might be small, but had 
Berthier been alive and functioning as Major Général,” there is little doubt 
that the Prince of the Moskowa would have been kept fully informed of his 
true role and brought on to the mark on time. But the invaluable “imperial 
chief clerk” was dead, and Soult was no adequate replacement. There, 
probably, lies the kernel of the confusion and disappointments of the 16th. 
But the ultimate responsibility lay with the Emperor. Both Soult and Ney 
were his appointments, and abler men were available. Thus the 16th ended 
in reasonable French success, although nothing had yet been decided as 
regards the final outcome of the campaign. Much depended on the showing 
the key French leaders would make on the morrow and on the reactions of 
their opponents. 


In the Imperial Army this rank belonged only to the Chief of Staff; in Allied Forces the rank 


usually denoted a Divisional Commander. 


91 
THE FINAL MOVES 


Unknown to Napoleon, critical Allied decisions were being reached and 
important moves being made throughout the night of the 16th-17th. The 
most significant of these were carried through by the Prussians. 
Immediately after dark, General Gneisenau, the Anglophobic chief of staff 
of the Prussian army, was faced with the need in his commander’s 
unexplained absence to decide the direction the retreat should take and the 
place where the reassembly of the shaken troops should recommence. 
Convincing himself that Wellington had let his Allies down badly, 
Gneisenau’s basic idea was to withdraw the army toward Liège. However, 
in the late evening of the 16th, with still not a trace of his commander in 
chief and a crowd of worried staff officers and corps commanders 
impatiently waiting for orders, Gneisenau was in no position to weigh 
delicately balanced pros and cons. The bald fact was that his army had 
already been driven back beyond the Nivelles-Namur road—the shortest 
route to Li¢ge—and consequently it seemed advisable to fall back toward 
Louvain to the north for the initial regrouping. Various town names were 
mentioned, but some officers in the uncertain light of the campfire found 
difficulty in finding them on their maps—until Wavre was mentioned. As 
everybody could find that town on the map, it was arbitrarily selected as the 
initial rallying point. The officers hurried away to set their men onto the 
correct roads. 


Some hours later an ailing Field Marshal Bliicher at last materialized at 
headquarters, currently established at Mellery some miles north of Tilly. 
After a liberal dosage of his favorite medicine—garlic and gin—the aged 
but dauntless warrior started to discuss the situation with Gneisenau. The 
latter was still in favor of an immediate retreat on Liège via Wavre and 
Louvain, leaving Wellington to fend for himself. This course of action 
Blücher, backed by General Grôlmann, the quartermaster-general, rejected. 
For reasons of common prudence and above all as a matter of honor, he 


insisted that the Prussians should prepare to support Wellington’s forces. 
Thus from two circumstances—Gneisenau’s fortuitous selection of Wavre 
and Blicher’s determined loyalty to his ally, there sprang the decision to 
support Wellington at Mont-St.-Jean. Without this aid, Wellington would 
probably have been defeated if not utterly routed on the 18th. 


On the morning of the 17th, the French Emperor was in no hurry to bestir 
either himself or his army. A combination of false optimism and fatigue had 
led him the previous night to assume that everything was going according 
to his general plan. Blücher, he felt sure, was retiring in disorder toward 
Liège; Ney, he felt confident, must surely be in possession of the Quatre 
Bras position, and Wellington equally certainly falling back in haste to 
protect Brussels. So sure was Napoleon that his assumptions were correct, 
that he neglected to instruct Grouchy to send forward any sizeable force of 
cavalry to confirm the Prussian line of retreat until after daybreak, and did 
not even think it advisable to send an aide overnight to Quatre Bras to learn 
how Ney had fared. It was only very belatedly, therefore, that General Pajol 


was sent out with his cavalry to determine Bliicher’s present position.” 


Then, at 7:00 


am, two pieces of information came to hand while the Emperor was 
partaking breakfast. First, General Pajol sent back an officer to report that 
masses of Prussians were streaming away down the Namur road toward 
Liège. This appeared to confirm the Emperor’s hypothesis concerning the 
Prussian line of retreat. In fact, however, all that Pajol had seen was a horde 
of Prussian deserters making good their escape. Secondly, General Flahaut 
arrived to say that Wellington was still in position at Quatre Bras. That was 
unexpected, but a quick glance at his maps showed Napoleon that the 
French reserve was placed within easy marching distance of the crossroads, 
should Wellington really decide to renew his stand there on the 17th. But 
this eventuality Napoleon thought extremely unlikely. So, instead of 
ordering Ney there and then to reopen the engagement at any cost and pin 
Wellington until Napoleon and the reserve could come up against his flank, 
Napoleon dictated an indecisive order which Soult duly transmitted to the 
Prince of the Moskowa. “The Emperor is going to the mill of Brye, where 


the highway leading from Namur to Quatre Bras passes. This makes it 
impossible that the English army should act in front of you. In such an 
eventuality, the Emperor would march directly upon it by the Quatre Bras 
road, while you would attack it from the front, and their army would be 
destroyed in an instant.... 


“His Majesty’s wishes are that you should take up your position at Quatre 
Bras; but if this is impossible, send information at once with full details, 
and the Emperor will act there as I told you. If, on the contrary, there is only 
a rear guard, attack it and seize the position. It is necessary to end this 
operation today....”2° 

Completely convinced that Wellington would not be so foolhardy as to hold 
on to Quatre Bras now that Blücher had been defeated and pushed away out 
of supporting distance (or so the Emperor thought), Napoleon halfheartedly 
ordered some cavalry patrols to ride forward and take a look at the Quatre 
Bras position, but could think of nothing better for VIth Corps than to order 
it to follow Pajol away to the right. 


In broad outline, three possible courses were now open to the French. They 
might continue to press after Blücher with their main strength (right wing 
and reserve) and force a second engagement to complete the work of the 
previous day, while Ney watched Wellington. Or, secondly, they could leave 
Grouchy with a skeleton force to pursue Blücher, and fall on Wellington 
with massively superior numbers. Or, finally, they might detach Grouchy 
with his full complement of 33,000 men to harry Blücher, and mass 69,000 
troops against Wellington. It is possible that either of the first two courses 
would have served Napoleon better; but in the end he selected the third— 
being convinced that the Allies must be held apart even at the price of 
employing as much as a third of his strength to ensure that this was done. 


Even so, great results might have been obtained had not Napoleon insisted 
on wasting almost the whole of the morning in idleness. It appears that 
Grouchy was keen to set out on his pursuit of Blücher forthwith, but 
Napoleon insisted on his accompanying him on a tour round the battlefield 
of Ligny, during which the Emperor ruminated on the horrors of war. Then, 
at 11:00 


am, the Emperor suddenly awoke to reality. The arrival of Ney’s full report 
of the previous day’s fighting coincided with the return of the cavalry 
probes sent off toward Quatre Bras. Both sources of information confirmed 
that Wellington was still holding his ground. The Emperor realized that this 
was too good an opportunity to miss. In complete contrast to his earlier 
lethargy, Napoleon’s mind leaped to work. Grouchy was immediately to 
take the cavalry and both his corps and move on Gembloux, thereafter to 
keep in close contact with the Prussians and report their every move to the 
Emperor. Lobau and Drouot were forthwith to take their respective 
commands—the VIth Corps and the Guard—toward Marbais so as to 
threaten Wellington’s flank. Ney must also attack the Allies at once, and act 
in concert with the troops gathering at Marbais. But there was no retrieving 
five invaluable hours of wasted daylight, and before the day closed 
Napoleon was bitterly to regret his earlier inaction. 


Wellington, meanwhile, had passed the night at Genappe, but early on the 
17th moved back to Quatre Bras. There, at 7:30 


am, he learned for the first time what had befallen Blücher the previous day. 
In marked contrast to Napoleon, the “Iron Duke” had insisted on sending 
out a cavalry patrol under a trusted staff officer during the very early hours 
to discover the outcome of Ligny. Now Colonel Gordon returned to reveal 
that the Prussians had sustained a heavy defeat. “Old Bliicher has had a d— 
d good licking and gone back to Wavre,” the Duke remarked to Captain 
Bowles of the Coldstream Guards. “As he has gone back, we must go too. I 
suppose in England they will say we have been licked. I can’t help it; as 
they are gone back, we must go too.”>! Preliminary orders for the 
immediate evacuation of the wounded and the preparation of a general 
withdrawal were at once issued. 


Then, about nine o’clock, a Prussian officer arrived to confirm the gist of 
Gordon’s earlier tidings. This finally made up the duke’s mind; the warning 
order for a general withdrawal became operational. A message was also sent 
off to Blücher to say that Wellington would stand and fight at Mont-St.-Jean 
if Blücher could provide the assistance of two Prussian corps. Now the 
importance of the Prussian retreat toward Wavre becomes clear. Instead of 


retreating away from Wellington, Blücher’s men had begun to regroup 
within reasonable range of Mont-St.-Jean, with the waters of the River Dyle 
to protect their left and reasonable lateral roads to assist their march. Thus 
the ultimate outcome of Napoleon’s slackness after Ligny was to increase 
the likelihood of an Anglo-Prussian concentration on the ultimate battlefield 
rather than to prevent this. 


From midday onward, the British line began to thin out, and formation after 
formation set out to march back to Mont-St.-Jean. Some officers— 
particularly Picton—were extremely loth to go, but Wellington’s orders had 
to be obeyed. 


Absolutely inexplicably, there was no sign of activity from Ney’s legions all 
morning of the 17th. It was as if the entire French army, from the Emperor 
downward, was under a spell. Had Ney attacked, even at midday, he could 
have made Wellington’s withdrawal all but impossible—but he attempted 
nothing. Instead, his men settled down to prepare their midday meal, and a 
hundred columns of smoke rose from the French bivouacs. 


Shortly after one o’clock, a spurring Napoleon reached Marbais. Pushing on 
immediately for Quatre Bras—he found the absence of any sound of a 
cannonade distinctly worrying—he suddenly came upon the troops of Ney’s 
command blithely sitting about on the road verges enjoying their rations. In 
a burst of fury he immediately ordered them to their feet and to form their 
ranks, but it was only at 2:00 


eu that the troops were ready to advance. Napoleon now realized that his 
golden opportunity was already fast slipping him by. Turning to d’Erlon, he 
said: “France has been ruined. Go, my dear general, and place yourself at 
the head of the cavalry and pursue the rear guard vigorously.” D’Erlon at 
once rode off at full speed for Genappe. 


Fate however, had turned its face away from Napoleon. It is possible—even 
probable—that Napoleon would have succeeded in catching up with 
Wellington and forced him to fight there and then, but for an adverse turn in 
the weather. At this juncture a colossal thunderstorm burst overhead, and 


within minutes the ground was turned into a quagmire. This ruled out any 
moves across country, and the French pursuit was consequently confined to 
the roads. Even so, it was a close-run thing. Wellington had entrusted the 
rear guard to Lord Uxbridge’s cavalry and the horse artillery, and Mercer 
recalls in a famous passage how close Napoleon came to catching them up. 
After quitting a low ridge, Mercer had just drawn up his guns a few hundred 
yards further back, “when a single horseman, immediately followed by 
several others, mounted the plateau I had left at a gallop, their dark figures 
thrown forward in strong relief from the illuminated distance, making them 
appear much nearer to us than they really were.” Mercer was looking at 
Napoleon himself, no less, leading the pursuing French. In the confused 
action that followed, Mercer experienced the greatest difficulty in 
extricating his guns; but the severity of the storm that then broke 
contributed to aid the rear guard’s escape. 


Not even Napoleon, filled with new-found energy, could beat the elements. 
“The tracks were so deep in mud after the rain that we found it impossible 
to maintain any sort of order in our columns,” noted Sergeant Mauduit of 
the Imperial Guard.** The pursuit straggled on after Wellington, but by 6:30 


em. It had become clear that the “Iron Duke” had effected his escape to a 
position just beyond the ridge of Mont-St.-Jean. “What would I not have 
given to have had Joshua’s power to slow down the sun’s movement by two 
hours,” 35 reminisced Napoleon in his Commentaires. But as at Ligny the 
previous evening, time ran out before the day’s task was fully 
accomplished. Napoleon’s old boast that “I may lose battles but I shall 
never lose a minute” had not been borne out by his conduct over the last 
two crucial days. 


Eventually Napoleon and the cavalry reached the wayside inn of La Belle 
Alliance, and shortly afterward selected the farm of Le Caillou for his 
headquarters. Anxious to ascertain that he had in fact run Wellington to 
ground behind Mont-St.-Jean, the Emperor ordered Milhaud’s horsemen to 
ride forward up the road, supported by several batteries of horse artillery, to 
make Wellington reveal his presence. The trick worked; a roar of shot and 


shell from 60 Allied cannon put the Emperor’s mind at rest on that score, 
but it was clearly too late to do anything that evening. “Have all the troops 
take up positions and we will see what happens tomorrow,”?’ Napoleon 
ordered d’Erlon and his staff. And so the exhausted French troops were 
allowed to drop on to the sodden earth to rest and make what preparations 
they might for the morrow. 


Later that evening, Napoleon learned from a returning patrol of Milhaud’s 
horsemen that a column of Prussians had been spotted moving toward 
Wavre. But the Emperor, confident of Grouchy’s ability to keep Blücher 
busily engaged on the 18th, discounted the news and ignored the warning. 


The night passed slowly for both armies. Natural apprehensions about what 
the next dawn might bring were accentuated by the pouring rain which soon 
had everyone soaked to the skin, except for the fortunate few who found 
themselves able to shelter among the farms and cottages. Fences and doors 
were smashed to provide firewood for those caught in the open; and the 
garrison of La Haie Sainte to the fore of Wellington’s main position were 
ill-advised enough to destroy the main gates of the farm courtyard for this 


purpose. 


Napoleon was still afraid that Wellington might attempt to slip away, 
covered by the darkness and the downpour, and thus deprive the French of 
the opportunity of final victory on the 18th. One in the morning saw the 
Emperor prowling along the outpost line, staring toward Wellington’s 
positions. The number of campfires he could see partially alleviated his 
apprehensions. “The rain fell in torrents,” noted the Emperor. “Several 
officers who had been out on reconnaissance and some secret agents 
returning at half past three confirmed that the Anglo-Dutch troops were not 
making a move... The enemy commander could do nothing more contrary 
to the interests of his cause and his country, to the whole mood of this 
campaign, and even to the most elementary rules of war, than to stay in the 
position he occupied. He had behind him the defiles of the Forest of 
Soignies, and if he were beaten any retreat would be out of the question.” 
The minutes and the hours slowly slipped away, but the first light of dawn 
revealed Wellington still in the previous evening’s position. “Fe les tiens 
donc, ces Anglais ” exclaimed a relieved Napoleon. 


On his return to headquarters (shortly after 4:00 


am), he found a dispatch from Grouchy awaiting his attention. Written at 
10:00 


em. On the 17th, this important missive had been waiting for attention since 
two in the morning. It was rather an indecisive document, but in it Grouchy 
did surmise that the bulk of Blucher’s army might in fact be falling back 
toward Wavre. In that case, the commander of the French right wing 
concluded, “I shall follow them so as to prevent them gaining Brussels and 
to separate them from Wellington.” Although this report confirmed 
Milhaud’s impressions of the previous evening, the Emperor neglected to 
send off an immediate reply; indeed, he saw fit to repair this glaring 
omission only at ten o’clock. This constituted his first great error of the 
18th; for had he reacted with even reasonable promptitude and caution and 
ordered Grouchy to head for Wahain, only a single corps of Blicher’s army 
at the very most would have been able to intervene at Waterloo. 


“Alt Vorwärts ” meantime, had informed Wellington that at least two of his 
corps (IInd and IVth) would be on the road to his aid by dawn on the 18th, 
and that the remaining two would follow if circumstances permitted. 
Napoleon, however, was clearly discounting the possibility of any effective 
Prussian intervention at Mont-St.-Jean. He was overoptimistically certain of 
the ability of the forces presently in his hand to destroy Wellington’s army 
without the direct involvement of Grouchy; he was also convinced that the 
Prussian army was a broken reed. 


It is important to note that a considerable part of Grouchy’s cavalry was in fact detached from 
his command during June 17-18 and attached to the central reserve under the Emperor’s 
command. This fact clearly affected the efficiency of the French right wing’s shadowing of 


Bltcher’s retreat. 


92 
WATERLOO 


At first light on the 18th both armies gratefully stretched themselves and 
shrugged off the miseries of the previous night. At long last it had stopped 
raining, although the ground underfoot remained sodden. The soldiers of 
both sides were hungry, for the supply arrangements were far from 
satisfactory, but the British 95th made the most of their limited resources, as 
Captain Kincaid related. “We made a fire ... and boiled a huge camp kettle 
full of tea, mixed up with a suitable quantity of milk and sugar, for 
breakfast; and, as it stood on the edge of the high road, where all the 
bigwigs of the army had occasion to pass, in the early part of the morning, I 
believe almost every one of them, from the Duke downward, claimed a 
cupful.””#0 


The battlefield of Waterloo is extremely small in area. The opposing armies 
occupied two low ridges, separated by a gentle valley extending over a 
distance of some 1,500 yards. In width, the battle zone barely extended over 
5,000 yards stretching from the Chateau of Hougoumont in the west to the 
town of Papelotte in the east. From the center of the French position around 
the small hamlet of La Belle Alliance the Brussels-to-Charleroi highway 
traversed the area of ground separating the two armies. This entered 
Wellington’s forward positions at La Haie Sainte before breasting the crest 
and running down the reverse slope toward Mont-St.-Jean beyond. This 
road, in fact, neatly bisected the battlefield and provided the French with 
their main axis of advance. 


Into this narrow area barely three square miles were crowded almost 
140,000 troops and more than 400 guns. In due course, the French drew 
themselves up in an imposing array, almost every man being deliberately 
placed in full view of the Allied army so as to gain the maximum 
psychological effect. To the east of the Brussels road stood d’Erlon’s corps, 
four divisions strong, while to the west Reille formed up the three divisions 


of his command. Some little way to the rear of these advanced formations 
was massed the bulk of the French cavalry—Kellermann’s corps and 
Guyot’s division of the Guard reserve cavalry taking post behind Reille, 
Milhaud’s cuirassiers and the Guard light cavalry (Lefebvre-Desnouéttes) 
forming up behind d’Erlon. Centrally placed behind these masses of 
infantry and cavalry were the 10,000 men of Lobau’s VIth Corps and two 
further divisions of cavalry (detached from Grouchy’s wing the previous 
day), while in the rear stood the divisions of the Imperial Guard. In all this 
represented (to quote Siborne’s figures) 48,950 infantry, 15,765 cavalry and 
7,232 gunners serving a total of 246 guns—a total of 71,947 men. 


On the further side of the valley Wellington was also deploying his 
formations ready to meet the impending fury. The “Iron Duke” had not 
selected his position in an off-hand moment; it was a carefully considered 
choice, based upon a minute examination of the ground and a detailed 
consideration of the advantages it could afford. The general dispositions of 
Wellington’s men reveals the reliance he was placing on Blücher’s arrival to 
reinforce the Allied left, for the general shape of his battle position 
resembled a large wedge, the bulk of the troops being massed on his right 
while the left (to the east of the Brussels road) was comparatively lightly 
held. For the most part the main Allied position lay immediately to the 
north of the Chemin d’Ohain, a narrow road running between high banks 
and generally following the line of the Mont-St.-Jean crest. As was his 
normal custom, the duke drew up the bulk of his forces on the reverse slope 
behind this road, out of sight and at the same time considerably protected 
from the fire of the French artillery. A considerable number of Lord Hill’s 
men were positioned between the village of Merbraine and the Nivelles 
road, but with a strong detachment (General Chassé’s division) holding 
Braine l’Alleud about a mile to the west. Just below the crest and to the 
north of the Chemin d’Ohain stood five brigades of the First Corps, 
commanded by the ill-fated Prince of Orange who was also in overall 
charge of the center. To the east of the main Brussels highway stood the 
reserve division of General Picton and the two brigades of 6th Division, one 
of the latter being set a little way behind the main line. On the extreme left 
of the Allied line stood the troops of Prince Bernard of Saxe-Weimar 
(actually part of First Corps) and the cavalry brigades of Vandeleur and 
Vivian. The mass of Lord Uxbridge’s horsemen were drawn up in rear of 


the right center, with the exceptions of Ponsonby’s and Ghigny’s brigades, 
which took post to the east of the Brussels road close by the farm of Mont- 
St.-Jean. The greater number of these troops were thus under cover. 


To the south of the Chemin d’Ohain, however, Wellington had placed 
certain formations in key advanced posts. On the right, Nassauers and 
Hanoverians (destined to be reinforced by the Coldstream Guards soon after 
the opening of the battle) were occupying the wood and Chateau of 
Hougoumont—a strong position with many well-built barns and farm 
buildings and a stout encircling wall. In front of his center, Wellington 
similarly caused a detachment of the King’s German Legion to occupy the 
farm and garden of La Haie Sainte, standing immediately to the west of the 
Brussels road. A little further north, on the opposite side of the highway, lay 
a sandpit, garrisoned by a force drawn from the 95th Regiment. A little 
further east stood the exposed troops of Bylandt’s brigade, left out in the 
open in full sight of the French guns—whether by design or error has never 
been fully established. To complete this line of outposts—which Wellington 
intended to use as breakwaters to intercept and diminish the full force of the 
French attacks—detachments were sent forward to occupy the farms of 
Papelotte, Frischermont and La Haie on the extreme left. Present on the 
field were 49,608 Allied infantry, 12,408 cavalry and 5,645 artillerymen 
serving 156 guns—a grand total of 67,661 men. 


However, mention should also be made here of a further substantial Allied 
force—no less than 17,000 men and 30 guns under Prince Frederick— 
stationed almost ten miles to the west at Hal, out of range of the battlefield. 
If Napoleon can be censured for failing to recall Grouchy in time to share in 
the conflict at Waterloo, the Duke of Wellington must also stand accused of 
wasting invaluable men. It was not wholly a careless oversight, however. 
Wellington was for some considerable time convinced that Napoleon would 
strike him from the west, hoping to lure the Allied army away from 
Bliicher, and the Hal armament was designed to meet any such French 
move and hold it until Wellington could move up his main detachments. 
Nevertheless, this force should have been recalled posthaste to the 
battlefield once it became evident that this possibility had been overruled by 
events at Mont-St.-Jean. This waste of invaluable troops might have cost 


Wellington dear but for the splendid fighting powers of his men already in 
position and the timely arrival of Blücher’s advance guard on his left. 


According to a local peasant, Decoster, forced to serve Napoleon as a guide 
on June 18, the Emperor was greatly impressed with the bearing of such 
Allied troops as he could see from near La Belle Alliance. “How steadily 
those troops take the ground! How beautifully those cavalry form! Look at 
those grey horses! Who are those fine horsemen? These are fine troops, but 


in half an hour I shall cut them to pieces.”{! 


Some little time earlier, Napoleon had held a conference with key members 
of his staff at Le Caillou. Soult’s cautious suggestion that Grouchy should 
instantly be recalled was contemptuously rejected. Similarly, Prince 
Jerome’s report of a conversation between two British officers, overheard 
by an inn servant the previous day, which purported to reveal that 
Wellington and Blücher were planning to join forces during the coming 
battle, was also dismissed as trivial “nonsense.” However, when General 
Drouot pointed out that the ground was still far too wet to allow the guns to 
maneuver easily or to employ ricochet fire against the enemy, and 
suggested that the opening of the battle should be postponed for some hours 
to let the ground dry out, Napoleon immediately agreed, and ordained that 
the main action should commence only at 1:00 


em. This decision proved the most fatal one of the day for the French. For had 
even an inadequately supported infantry attack been launched against 
Wellington during the morning, the French must surely have won; for 
Blücher would have been too late arriving on the field to affect the issue. In 
his supreme self-confidence, however, the Emperor was convinced that “we 
have ninety chances in our favor, and not ten against us.”*? 


Nevertheless, Soult’s mention of Grouchy must have reminded Napoleon of 
an earlier omission, for at ten o’clock, after moving to Ronsommé farm, he 
at long last dictated a reply to Grouchy’s dispatch of the previous evening. 
It was hardly an incisive document. “His Majesty desires that you will head 
for Wavre in order to draw near to us, and to place yourself in touch with 
our operations, and to keep up your communications with us, pushing 


before you those portions of the Prussian army which have taken this 
direction and which have halted at Wavre; this place you ought to reach as 
soon as possible.” It was neither a clear order of recall, nor a definite 
order to continue independent action; above all, it was at least six hours late 
in being sent off. 


After a triumphant inspection tour of his army, the Emperor at length (about 
11:00 


am.) dictated his general order of attack. This in its turn was a remarkably 
concise plan, revealing that the Emperor was determined not to waste any 
time in fancy maneuvers. Wellington was to be crushed by a series of 
unsophisticated sledgehammer frontal blows. 


Directly the army has formed up, and soon after 1:00 


em, the Emperor will give the order to Marshal Ney and the attack will be 
delivered on Mont-St.-Jean village in order to seize the crossroads at that 
place. To this end the 12-pounder batteries of the IInd and VIth Corps will 
mass with that of the Ist Corps. These 24 guns will bombard the troops 
holding Mont-St.-Jean, and Count d’Erlon will begin the attack by first 
launching the left division, and, when necessary, supporting it by other 
divisions of the Ist Corps. 


The Ind Corps will also advance, keeping abreast of the Ist Corps. 


The company of engineers belonging to the Ist Corps will hold themselves 
in readiness to barricade and fortify Mont-St.-Jean directly it is taken. 


To this order Marshal Ney added a penciled note on the back: “Count 
d’Erlon will note that the attack will be delivered first by the left instead of 


beginning from the right. Inform General Reille of this change.” 


This document is revealing in several respects. First, it was clear that the 
Emperor was entrusting the actual handling of the battle to Marshal Ney. 
Secondly, there was no specific mention of the need to launch an all-out 
attack on Hougoumont by Reille’s IInd Corps. Thirdly, the inclusion of the 
instructions for d’Erlon’s sappers would seem to reveal that Napoleon was 
determined to cut the road to Brussels, thus severing Wellington’s line of 
retreat in that direction. All in all, the plan outlined by the Emperor showed 
scant subtlety; a single massive offensive supported by the merest handful 
of preliminary attacks was the recipe he ordered. There was no mention of 
emergency action or adaptations to meet the arrival of any Prussian forces. 
Above all, in leaving so much to Marshal Ney’s discretion Napoleon was 
endangering his chance of ultimate success from the very outset. True, it is 
not the duty of the commander in chief to interfere at the tactical level; but 
to entrust the unreliable Prince of the Moskowa with all the details of the 
engagement—after the errors he had made over the past three days—was 
surely foolhardy in the extreme. Some authorities assert that the French 
should have attempted to turn Wellington’s right flank rather than indulge in 
so straightforward an assault, but Napoleon needed a quick victory, while 
the sodden character of the ground would inevitably have delayed any 
elaborate maneuvering. 


Every hour that passed in inactivity at Mont-St.-Jean was, of course, to 
Wellington’s advantage, for Blücher’s leading columns were rapidly 
drawing nearer. “Alte Vortwarts” and his chief of staff were still at odds 
concerning the amount of assistance they should afford Wellington. 
Gneisenau was still not convinced that a serious battle would develop at 
Waterloo and still desired to see the bulk of the Prussian army retained 
around Wavre to fight Grouchy—at least until noon. However, his superior 
officer was adamant that at least two of the four available corps should 
move at once toward the Allied army. Indeed, since daybreak General 
Bulow’s command had been heading westward for Chapelle-St.-Lambert, 
and soon after the Second Corps was similarly put in motion to follow in its 
tracks. 


In a letter written at 9:30 


am. to Baron Müffling, Blücher confirmed his earlier undertaking to assist at 
Waterloo. “Say in my name to the Duke of Wellington,” ran part of this 
missive, “that, ill as I am, I will march at the head of my army to attack 
without delay the right flank of the enemy, if Napoleon should attempt 
anything against the Duke. In case the French do not attack today, I am of 
the opinion that we should attack the French Army together tomorrow.”4> 
Suiting action to the word, the indomitable field marshal set out from Wavre 
at 11:00 


am. and rode to the head of Billow’s corps, exhorting the men to further 
efforts with the words, “Lads, you will not let me break my word!” 
Gneisenau was left behind at Wavre to watch Grouchy’s movements, with 
authority to determine whether or not the remaining corps should follow 
Blücher. Thus the gallant old Prussian warrior hastened toward the scene of 
conflict, manifesting the greatest possible degree of loyalty to his ally as 
well as a commendable desire for offensive action. 


Meanwhile, what of Grouchy? We left him last at about midday on the 17th, 
preparing to set out at long last to lead his men in pursuit of the elusive 
Prussian army. In fact it was not until 2:00 


ou. that his first formations got on the roads, and even then the rate of 
advance was so slow and cautious that Grouchy had only reached 
Gembloux by ten o’clock that evening. Here he decided to halt for the night 
and sent off the dispatch which reached Napoleon personally about 4:00 


am. the next day as we have already recounted. Before the marshal finally 
retired for the night, however, cavalry patrols reported that Prussian troops 
were indubitably moving on Wavre. From this Grouchy deduced that at 
least part of the Prussian host was en route for Brussels, and determined to 
send Vandamme’s corps after them toward Sart-a-Walhain at 6:00 


am. On the 18th, with Gérard following in his tracks two hours later. If only 
he had decided to move instead toward Gery and Moustier he would have 
placed his men in a good position to attack the flank of the Prussian troops 
on their way toward St. Lambert the next morning. But owing to a 
misappreciation of the enemy’s true intentions, Grouchy ordained 
otherwise. 


Even then, on the morning of the 18th, his formations did not strain every 
nerve to carry out their orders. Instead of moving off at six, Vandamme was 
on the road only by eight, and this delay inevitably put back Gérard’s move 
to 9:00 


am. Shortly after ten o’clock, however, Grouchy in person reached the IIIrd 
Corps near Walhain and dictated a note to Napoleon confirming that the 
Prussians were truly massing near Wavre, reaffirming that he would 
interpose his forces between Blücher and Wellington. In fact, of course, by 
this hour a substantial portion of the Prussian army was already well on its 
way to a junction with the “Iron Duke.” 


Satisfied with the general trend of events, Grouchy settled down to a late 
breakfast. Hardly was he seated, however, than the sound of firing from the 
west was heard. General Gérard at once urged his superior to drop his 
present intentions and march without delay to the sound of the cannon—but 
suggested this in such a forthright and tactless way that he immediately put 
Grouchy’s back up. Referring to the Emperor’s last order to pursue Blücher, 
Grouchy rejected his subordinate’s advice. Yet Gérard was right; had he 
only moved westward—even at midday—Grouchy would have caught up 
with the Prussians over the River Dyle. The moment passed, however, and 
with it the chance of intercepting Bulow and Pirch, for by this hour the head 
of the leading Prussian column was already approaching Chapelle-St.- 
Lambert. Instead, the commander of the French right wing insisted on the 
literal interpretation of the Emperor’s last received orders, and sent his men 
forward toward Corbaix. This decision ultimately proved the ruin of 
Napoleon’s chances of victory at Waterloo. 
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The Battle of Waterloo, June 18, 1815: the early phases, 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


The gunfire heard by Grouchy and his staff at 11:30 


am. announced the opening of the Battle of Waterloo. At that hour, Prince 
Jerome’s division of Reille’s IInd Corps advanced to attack the advanced 


Allied position of Hougoumont. The intention of this attack—at least in the 
Emperor’s mind—was wholly diversionary. It was hoped that a strong 
demonstration toward the Allied left would induce Wellington to move 
reserves from his center and thus weaken the sector destined to receive the 
brunt of the main French attack. It was never intended that the affair around 
Hougoumont should become a full-scale engagement. 


Unfortunately, Prince Jerome felt differently. Conscious of the family name 
and wishing to emulate his Imperial brother’s military reputation, he was 
determined to capture the objective, no matter at what cost. The leading 
four French regiments took more than an hour to drive the Allied defenders 
out of the approaches to Hougoumont—but even when the thickets had 
been cleared, the troops of Nassau and Hanover merely retired to the 
loopholed walls and buildings of the Chateau itself and continued a staunch 
resistance. By this time Jerome’s blood was fully roused, and against the 
advice of his staff he launched a series of desperate frontal escalades against 
these extemporized but nevertheless formidable defenses. Heavy casualties 
were the only result of these endeavors, but still Jerome refused to admit a 
tactical setback. He should have done the following: call off the attack, pull 
his disordered brigades back to regroup and order his howitzers to destroy 
the Chateau. Instead, Jerome pigheadedly sent to General Foy for aid, and 
by 12:30 


eu a Substantial part of a second French division had been drawn into the 
almost pointless struggle. 


By allowing the action around Hougoumont to escalate into a major 
struggle, Jerome committed a grave tactical blunder. For although 
successive British reinforcements from the Coldstream Guards under the 
command of Colonel Hepburn were sent into the Chateau—totaling 13 
companies in all while the rest of Byng’s brigade (namely the Scots Guards) 
formed up in the adjacent orchard—the most decisive effect of the action 
was to tie down the greater part of Reille’s corps for most of the battle, 
while apart from the movement of this single brigade Wellington’s overall 
disposition of his troops was not greatly affected. Thus at the very outset, 
the French plan of battle was jeopardized and thrown off balance by the 


unrealistic determination of a divisional commander who failed to 
appreciate his true mission. The first grave tactical blunder of the day had 
been committed. 


Meanwhile, Napoleon was massing a large battery of 84 guns to the front of 
his right center, ready to blast a gap in the Allied center preparatory to 
d’Erlon’s assault. To the 12-pounders originally designed for this task, the 
Emperor added the 24 “beautiful daughters” of the Guard artillery and the 
40 8-pounders belonging to Ist Corps. Shortly after one o’clock this 
imposing battery opened a heavy and sustained fire on the central sectors of 
the Allied line. From the start, however, the effect of this bombardment was 
minimal. Apart from Bylandt’s exposed brigade and a few guns stationed on 
the crest, hardly a soldier of Wellington’s army was visible. Moreover, the 
softness of the ground prevented the roundshot from ricocheting and the 
cannonballs were often swallowed up into the soggy earth. In this way the 
initial bombardment of the French artillery failed to produce any notable 
effect. 


D’Erlon’s corps was now forming up ready to advance—but shortly after 
one o’clock Napoleon all at once noticed signs of movement amongst the 
trees in the general direction of Chapelle-St.-Lambert. Could it be Grouchy, 
the generals on the staff conjectured? Any hopes on this score were abruptly 
dashed by the arrival of a patrol sent back by Colonel Marbot’s 7th Hussars. 


This dashing officer, who has already figured prominently in earlier 
chapters, had been sent off about ten o’clock to the extreme right of the 
French line ostensibly to make contact with Grouchy’s vedettes. However, 
on arriving at Frischermont, Marbot was in for a considerable surprise. 
“Instead of Marshal Grouchy it was Billow’s corps which materialized!’’*° 
A Prussian courier fell into the hands of Marbot’s men, and this orderly 
officer was conducted to the Emperor. The man was quite prepared to talk 
freely and at last the truth dawned. Thirty thousand Prussians were on their 
way to attack the weakly protected French right! 


Napoleon took the news with his customary sang-froid. Not for one instant 
did he consider calling off the battle—although it still lay in his power to do 
so—in order to await the arrival of Grouchy before attempting a full-scale 


attack on the Allied position. He still felt he had both time and weight of 
force on his side, sufficient anyway to clinch a decisive victory against both 
Wellington and Bülow. Turning to Soult, he exclaimed: “This morning we 
had ninety chances in our favor. Even now we have sixty chances, and only 
forty against us.” 


RETA LR 
The Battle of Waterloo, June 18, 1815. French cuirassiers charge the 
British squares. (A reconstruction painted in 1874.) 


Nevertheless, he ordered Soult to add a postscript to a new order about to be 
sent off to Grouchy in reply to his note of 10:00 


am, generally approving his intention to move on toward Corbais. The 
addition ran as follows: “A letter which has just been intercepted states that 
General Bülow is about to attack our right flank. We believe that we can see 
the corps on the heights of St. Lambert. So do not lose a moment in drawing 
near to us, and effecting a junction with us, in order to crush Bülow whom 
you will catch in the very act of concentrating.’*/ But in fact it was already 
too late to summon Grouchy to the field of Waterloo. Such an order would 
have had to have been sent off hours earlier to permit its implementation. 
Now, hopelessly optimistically, the Emperor expected Grouchy to receive 
his new orders within an hour. In fact they only reached him at 5:00 


eu, and by then it was out of the question for him to reach Waterloo in time 
to affect the issue. 


It was clearly necessary to take some type of precautionary measures to 
protect the French right flank. Accordingly, the Emperor at once ordered 
Domont and Subservie to take their cavalry formations towards the 
threatened sector, and they were soon followed by the 10,000 infantry of 
Lobau’s VIth Corps. Count Lobau proceeded to draw up his men in a line 
between Planchenoit and the Paris Wood, thus creating a second front 
facing eastward. Several commentators have averred that he would have 
been better advised to place his corps in echelon to the rear of d’Erlon, from 
which position he would have been able to perform a double role— 
supporting d’Erlon’s 2:00 


ow. attack, and then taking post to repel, or rather check, the Prussian 
advance. In his defense, however, there is no reason to suppose that Lobau 
had any accurate knowledge of the distance still dividing the leading 
Prussian columns from the field, and therefore he was probably justified in 
concentrating on a purely defensive role. Even so, his 10,000 French troops 
would find themselves hard pressed when Bülow brought his 30,000 men 
into action. 


While these precautionary moves were being undertaken, at 1:30 


em. Napoleon ordered Ney to unleash d’Erlon’s attack. Within a few minutes, 
the four divisions of Ist Corps were setting out across the 1,300 yards 
separating them from Wellington’s left center. However, for some reason 
which has never been fully fathomed, d’Erlon adopted an outdated 
formation for their advance. Instead of advancing in handy battalion 
columns (colonnes de division par bataillon), which would have reduced 
the number of casualties during the initial approach march and also have 
facilitated a flexible deployment of the troops when they had come within 
musketry range, three of the four divisions formed up in massive colonnes 
de bataillon par division. This meant that each division advanced on a 


deployed battalion frontage—that is to say, with 200 men in the front rank 
—with each successive battalion marching behind, making a total depth of 
between 24 and 27 ranks. Perhaps it was a misunderstood order; more 
probably it was a deliberate decision, for such formations had been 
employed at Friedland and on certain other occasions. The disadvantages of 
this massive, unwieldy formation were perfectly apparent to Captain Duthilt 
of the 45th Regiment of the Line, marching in Marcognet’s column. “The 
Third [Division], to which my regiment belonged, had to advance like the 
others in deployed battalions, with only four paces between one and the 
next—a strange formation and one which cost us dear, since we were 
unable to form square against cavalry attacks, while the enemy’s artillery 
shot could plough through our formations to a depth of twenty ranks.”48 
Only one divisional commander—General Durutte—had the good sense to 
adopt a more flexible formation, and it is noteworthy that this division, 
operating on the extreme right, had the greatest degree of success. 


This employment of an outdated formation was bad enough, but it was not 
the only tactical blunder committed by the planners of this attack. Although 
the Grand Battery provided a heavy preparatory bombardment against 
Wellington’s left center (decimating Bylandt’s exposed brigade), there was 
no attempt to provide adequate cavalry support for the infantry assault. 
Only one brigade of cuirassiers (General Travers) was sent up at all, taking 
post on the left of Donzelot’s division. Yet it was customary in French 
tactics for a cavalry attack to precede that of the infantry in order to induce 
the opposition to form square and thus reduce his output of frontal fire. In 
this instance, however, there was no attempt to coordinate a properly 
balanced attack. On two counts, therefore, d’Erlon’s chance of success was 
jeopardized from the beginning. In fairness to d’Erlon, however, it should 
be pointed out that a stout hedge ran along the crest of much of the ridge, 
through which the British gunners had hacked extemporized embrasures for 
the muzzles of their field pieces. Such a formidable obstacle can hardly 
have presented a tempting target for a large-scale cavalry charge. 


Decimated by Allied artillery fire, the three divisions panted their way up 
the slope toward the crest of the ridge. For a brief moment it appeared that 
d’Erlon was going to succeed, despite the disadvantages he was laboring 
under. On the left of the attack, Donzelot came up to the defenses of La 


Haie Sainte before being halted in his ungainly formation by the hail of fire 
directed on his packed ranks by Major Baring’s battalion of the King’s 
German Legion; however, Travers’s cuirassiers spurred against one of 
Ompteda’s battalions and cut it to pieces. Further to the right, meanwhile, 
Alix’s and Marcognet’s columns were breasting the slope, and soon 
succeeded in routing the remnants of Bylandt’s shattered brigade; this 
attack also compelled the British to evacuate the gravelpit. Meanwhile, on 
the extreme right, General Durutte made the most of his more flexible 
dispositions and captured Frischemont and Papelotte from the Nassauers 
with relative ease, but admittedly these posts were only lightly held. 


Had adequate cavalry been allotted to the attack—and Count Lobau in a 
supporting position—Wellington might well have been crushed by this 
initial onslaught as Napoleon intended. As it was, the situation was critical 
enough, but help was ready to hand. With the greatest sang-froid, Picton’s 
4,000 redcoats moved up to the crest of the ridge. While Kempt’s brigade 
opened a murderous fire from a range of only 40 yards, Pack led his 
battalions forward in a devastating series of charges. Although Sir Thomas 
Picton was killed at this time, nothing could withstand the fury of his men’s 
onslaught, and within a few minutes the situation on the Allied left center 
was stabilized. 


At this tense moment, Lord Uxbridge led up Ponsonby’s Union Brigade and 
Somerset’s cavalry. Crashing into the left flank of Donzelot’s column, 
Somerset’s cavalry first routed Travers’s cuirassiers and then plunged on 
into the stunned and confused masses of French infantry beyond. At the 
same moment, Ponsonby led his troopers into the very midst of 
Marcognet’s columns. Negotiating the difficult sunken road, the Scots 
Greys charged into action. “All of us were greatly excited,” recalled 
Corporal John Dickson, “and began crying, ‘Hurrah, Ninety-Second! 
Scotland forever!’” It so happened that their advance took them through the 
92nd Highlanders, whose blood was also fully up, and many of the kilted 
infantry grabbed hold of the horses’ stirrups and were borne along into the 
fray. There was no withstanding such pressure. Although the French 
infantry “fought like tigers” they were inexorably swept back. Many men 
were cut down, more than 3,000 forced to surrender, and both the 45th and 
the 105th Regiments lost their coveted eagles, the first being captured by 


Sergeant Charles Ewart of the Scots Greys, the latter by an officer and 
corporal of the Royal Regiment of Dragoons. Very soon, two thirds of 
d’Erlon’s shattered men were running down the slope in complete disarray. 


Napoleon’s first massive attack had thus been repulsed—but there was still 
an epilogue to be played out to this phase of the battle. Overexcited by their 
success,, the British cavalry failed to rein in and re-form, but plunged on 
across the valley toward the massed French battery. Although the guns were 
reached and many artillerymen sabered, this charge was extremely 
foolhardy. Napoleon judged the moment with customary nicety, and then 
launched a strong force of fresh lancers and cuirassiers against the weary 
and disordered ranks of British cavalry. Ponsonby was first captured and 
then killed—no less than 1,000 of his officers and troopers out of 2,500 
horsemen who took part in the charge shared his fate before Vandeleur 
could move up to extricate the survivors; as a result, the Union Brigade 
ceased to exist as an operational entity. Brigadier Somerset similarly 
followed up Travers’s rout somewhat imprudently, but escaped with lighter 
casualties. 


So ended the second phase of the Battle of Waterloo. Wellington could 
congratulate himself on routing d’Erlon’s poorly coordinated and ill- 
organized attack for a loss of some 4,000 infantry, but through the cavalry’s 
rashness a further 2,500 Allied horsemen had been laid low, a large 
proportion of his total cavalry strength. 


Nevertheless, invaluable time had been gained, and the Prussians were 
drawing closer. During the lull that developed everywhere except around 
Hougoumont shortly after three o’clock, Wellington reinforced the gallant 
garrison of La Haie Sainte, reoccupied the gravelpit, and brought up 
Lambert’s brigade into line from reserve. Sir John Kempt also assumed 
command over Picton’s bereaved division, while on the far left Prince 
Bernhard successfully recovered control of the village of Papelotte. 


Meanwhile, Napoleon was becoming increasingly anxious. Shortly before 
three o’clock, the arrival of Grouchy’s 11:30 


am. dispatch—and the positioning of the French right wing which it revealed 
—proved once and for all that there was no hope of Grouchy reaching 
Waterloo. Napoleon could now either call off the battle, or fling everything 
against Wellington in the hope of destroying him before Prussian assistance 
became effective. There was little doubt which course he would pursue; at 
3:30 


em, Marshal Ney received a categorical order to take La Haie Sainte, no 
matter at what price, and the Guard was moved some small way forward to 
occupy VIth Corps’ vacated area, ready to exploit Ney’s anticipated 
breakthrough. 


The French cannonade reintensified, and forward went Ney at the head of 
two brigades of Ist Corps—the only troops of d’Erlon’s which had so far 
rallied. The assault failed; but before he retreated from the crest, Ney 
noticed signs of Allied troops falling back towards Brussels from the rear of 
Wellington’s center. This disturbance was in fact occasioned by a panic by 
one small unit of Allied cavalry, the movement of ambulances, empty 
ammunition wagons, and a long column of Allied wounded limping toward 
the rear, but to Ney’s overheated brain they seemed to reveal that 
Wellington was beginning to retreat. Without reference to the Emperor, Ney 
—‘carried away by an excess of ardor’*?—at once ordered up a brigade of 
Milhaud’s cuirassiers hoping to convert the apparent Allied retreat into a 
full-scale rout without further delay. 


In the excitement the scale of the cavalry attack escalated out of all 
proportion. First General Delort’s division was drawn in—and then the 
entire cuirassier corps was on the move. Next Lefebvre-Desnouéttes, on his 
own initiative, ordered his light horsemen to follow the heavy cavalry, and 
by 4:00 


ew. NO less than 5,000 French cavalry were pounding up the slope towards 
the center of the Allied line. This direction of attack was itself an error, for 
part of the Grand Battery, newly resited to the west of the Brussels highway, 


was forced to cease fire, whereas to the east of the road a shallow protective 
valley would have shielded the advance. The third tactical blunder of the 
day was in the process of being committed—for the cavalry advanced 
without any artillery or infantry support, and once again the principle of 
proper coordination was being thrown to the winds. Moreover, the front of 
the charge was narrowed by the need to give both Hougoumont and La Haie 
Sainte a wide berth, while the sodden nature of the ground reduced the 
speed of the advance to a slow trot. The cavalry certainly should not have 
been launched prior to the capture of La Haie Sainte. 


With no French infantry or well-sited batteries to hinder them, the British 
front transformed itself into a series of 20 squares (or rather rectangles, for 
the front and rear sides of these formations were considerably longer than 
their sides). To the front of and in between these squares stood Wellington’s 
field guns, presented with an unforgettable target. Wellington had ordered 
that the gunners should man their pieces until the very last moment, and 
then run for cover within the neighboring squares while the fury of the 
French cavalry attack expended itself vainly around the hedge of bayonets 
and temporarily abandoned cannon. The artillerymen were then to emerge 
as the French recoiled and reopen fire against their retreating backs. 
Although this tactic was employed with considerable success at most points 
of the line, it is open to criticism. Captain Mercer, for instance, judged that 
the shaken Brunswick battalions adjoining his position would have turned 
and run the moment they saw the British gunners of “G” Troop, Royal 
Horse Artillery, abandon their pieces. Accordingly he disobeyed 
Wellington’s directive and kept his men in action. Providing there were 
infantry squares to guard its flanks within fifty yards on each side, an 
artillery battery, double-shotted,” could theoretically keep a front of 100 
yards clear, and if a few spurring troopers reached the cannon, the men 
could always shelter beneath their pieces, where they would make poor 
targets for the enemy’s sabers. 


The approach of the French cavalry was an impressive sight. As Ensign 
Gronow of the Ist Foot Guards recalled: 


Not a man present who survived could have forgotten in after life the awful 
grandeur of that charge. You perceived at a distance what appeared to be an 


overwhelming, long moving line, which, ever advancing, glittered like a 
stormy wave of the sea when it catches the sunlight. On came the mounted 
host until they got near enough, while the very earth seemed to vibrate 
beneath their thundering tramp. One might have supposed that nothing 
could have resisted the shock of this terrible moving mass. They were the 
famous cuirassiers, almost all old soldiers who had distinguished 
themselves on most of the battlefields of Europe. In an almost incredibly 
short period they were within 20 yards of us, shouting “Vive l'Empereur !” 
The word of command, “Prepare to receive cavalry,” had been given, every 
man in the front rank knelt, and a wall bristling with steel, held together by 
steady hands, presented itself to the enfuriated cuirassiers.’ 


Vainly the shouting and lunging horsemen wheeled around the fire-fringed 
squares; more and more horses and riders crashed down, and the fury of the 
assault slowly expended itself. Although whole batteries of abandoned 
cannon were in French hands for minutes at a time, no provision had been 
made for spiking them, and the troopers did not even think to destroy the 
sponge-staves and rammers. The absence of French horse artillery in close 
support also meant that the British squares were not subjected to a 
murderous point-blank fire during the brief lulls between charges. All in all, 
this assault was as badly planned and handled as d’Erlon’s earlier offensive. 
Consequently, the horsemen’s bravery availed them little. “The French 
cavalry made some of the boldest charges I ever saw: they sounded [tested] 
the whole extent of our line ...” wrote Colonel Frazer. “Never did cavalry 
behave so nobly, or was received by infantry so firmly.”> : 


At the critical moment, Lord Uxbridge launched several brigades of cavalry 
against the tiring French horsemen, flinging them back in chaos. However, 
no sooner were they at the foot of the slope than the officers reformed their 
blown squadrons and walked them forward again in a renewed attack. 
Again the effort was in vain—the massed fire of the Allied batteries broke 
up this attack before it even reached the corpse-strewn crest. Nevertheless 
some of the squares received a rough handling. “During the battle our 
squares presented a shocking sight,” continued Ensign Gronow. “Inside we 
were nearly suffocated by the smoke and smell from burned cartridges. It 
was impossible to move a yard without treading upon a wounded comrade, 
or upon the bodies of the dead, and the loud groans of our wounded and 


dying was most appalling.”>* But the “Iron Duke” was always close to the 
point of maximum crisis, exhorting and calming his men, sheltering within 
the nearest square when danger came close. 
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The Battle of Waterloo, June 18, 1815: the later phases, 3 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 


Napoleon, meantime, had been a helpless spectator of this unauthorized 
cavalry attack. His anger mounted. “This is a premature movement which 


may well lead to fatal results,” he snapped. “He [Ney] is compromising us 
as he did at Jena.”>> He was also becoming increasingly aware of activity 
on his eastern flank, for at 4:00 


em Bulow at last emerged from the Paris Wood to engage Domon’s cavalry 
and Lobau’s infantry. Although outnumbered by three to one, the French 
VIth Corps swept forward into the attack, but its effort was soon expended, 
and by five o’clock Lobau had been compelled to fall back on Plancenoit. 
Nor was this all: the Prussians at once launched an assault on three sides of 
the village and successfully stormed it. Their cannon-balls now began to 
whistle threateningly over the Charleroi road. Napoleon could hardly ignore 
this danger to his line of retreat, and promptly ordered General Duhesme to 
take his Young Guard Division and recapture Plancenoit while Lobau 
strengthened his overall position by linking up with the right of Ist Corps 
under cover of the Guard attack. 


Ney also needed the Emperor’s attention. To extricate his impetuous 
subordinate, Napoleon had no alternative but to order forward Flahaut’s and 
Kellermann’s cavalry. Kellermann asked for confirmation of these orders, 
but before Napoleon could reiterate his intention, the divisional generals of 
Kellermann’s corps had taken the law into their own hands and advanced. 
Once again, the prevailing air of excitement proved too much for the 
remaining French cavalry in the vicinity, and General Guyot also led 
forward the remainder of the Guard Cavalry. Thus by five o’clock Napoleon 
had no formed cavalry reserve left, and between nine and ten thousand 
horsemen were pounding once more towards the smoke-grimed British line 
on a front of 500 yards. 


This second series of cavalry charges, almost as unsupported as the first, 
were repulsed in their turn. However, Wellington’s squares only just 
survived the crisis and by the time this phase of the action was over most of 
the British cavalry had been expended, while the last infantry reserves had 
also been brought into line. Ney—who had his fourth horse of the day 
killed under him at this juncture—made several local gains, but proved 
unable to hold on to them. The single battery of horse artillery which 
accompanied this attack wrought havoc with the British line from 400 yards 


range, but was incapable of doing irreparable harm on its own. So once 
again the French cavalry, after eight determined charges, was forced to fall 
back through lack of support. And yet there was plenty of French infantry 
available to support Ney’s move—6,000 men of Reille’s corps, who had 
hardly fired a shot all day, were conveniently placed to join in the struggle. 
But it was only at 6:00 


em. When the cavalry was a spent force that the Prince of the Moskowa 
remembered Reille’s one and a half fresh divisions and led them forward. 
Foy and Bachelu did their best, but the men could not withstand the hail of 
fire from the British guns, and after losing 1,500 men in ten minutes, they 
too in their turn recoiled. 


Following this new setback, Napoleon rode up and down the line of his 
tiring men, examining Wellington’s positions. Once again he realized how 
vital was the position of La Haie Sainte, and ordered Ney to renew the 
attack upon it. Shortly after six o’clock, the “bravest of the brave” again 
advanced to the attack with part of Donzelot’s division, some cavalry and a 
handful of guns. At last, Ney had resorted to the correct tactical formula—a 
coordinated attack by all arms—and his new effort was completely 
successful. The survivors of the King’s German Legion were hustled out of 
the farmhouse and adjoining buildings and the neighboring sandpit also fell 
into Ney’s hands. Without delay, the French marshal sited a battery only 
300 yards from the English center and loosed upon it a devastating fire. Up 
through the smoke loomed the remnants of the other divisions of Ist Corps, 
and once again it appeared that success was within Ney’s grasp. The great 
crisis of the day had come for Wellington—his center was wavering—and 
Ney sent a series of urgent appeals to his Emperor for reserves with which 
to clinch the victory. 


“Des troupes! Ou voulez-vous que J’en prenne? Voulez-vous que J’en 
fasse?” was the only response that Ney’s emissary. Colonel Heymes, 
could elicit from Napoleon. It was the moment of truth. Had the Emperor 
listened to his subordinate’s pleas and sent forward the Imperial Guard (or 
even half of it), the battle would almost certainly have been won. 
Nevertheless Napoleon had substantial reasons for refusing Ney’s request. 


In the first place he had no accurate idea of how pressed Wellington was at 
this juncture, and Ney’s many ill-considered acts and decisions over the 
preceding hours could hardly have led the Emperor to increase his trust in 
his subordinate’s judgment. Moreover, things were going from bad to worse 
on the eastern flank. The Young Guard, after driving the Prussians out of 
Planchenoit, was suddenly routed in its turn. With Ney clamoring for more 
troops to the north and Lobau and Duhesme calling for aid from the east, 
Napoleon had reason for careful thought. In final reserve there still stood 
eight untouched battalions of the Old Guard and six more belonging to the 
Middle Guard. Ney only needed six or seven of these to clinch the victory 
—or so he asserted—but the Emperor decided that the Prussian threat to his 
communications demanded first priority. Accordingly, eleven battalions 
were ordered off to the east to form a line of squares running from La Belle 
Alliance to Ronsommé, facing Plancenoit and serving as a buttress for the 
whole right flank. Generals Morand and Pelet were then sent off with two 
more—the Ist/2nd Grenadiers and the Ist/2nd Chasseurs—to retake 
Plancenoit with cold steel. The remaining Guard battalion was retained to 
protect headquarters at Le Caillou. 


While Ney was clinging on to La Haie Sainte, watching his chances of 
victory diminish minute by minute, the Old Guard was adding further luster 
to its name at Plancenoit. Within twenty minutes, the village was in French 
hands, and no less than fourteen battalions of Prussians were in hasty retreat 
before the disciplined fury of a bayonet charge by two battalions of the Old 
Guard. The Young Guard returned to occupy Plancenoit but unfortunately 
the Old Guard battalions, pushing on a trifle too far beyond the village, 
were successfully counterattacked by Bülow and forced to withdraw. 
Nevertheless, by 6:45 


em. the situation on Napoleon’s right flank had definitely been stabilized for 
the time being, and several battalions could be recalled into central reserve. 


For Wellington, the crisis was still at its height. Ney’s battery was literally 
tearing a hole in the very center of his position: two brigades (Ompteda’s 
and Kielmansegge’s) were already virtually annihilated. “Of such gravity 
did Wellington consider this great gap in the very center of his line of 


battle,” wrote Kennedy, “that he not only ordered the Brunswick troops 
there but put himself at their head, and it was even then with great difficulty 
that the ground could be held.’?> 


However, the chance of a decisive French victory was now passing rapidly 
As Wellington moved up troops from his right to plug the critical gap in his 
center, Baron Müffling was leading up the first troops of Ziethen’s corps to 
reinforce the Allied left. This he only succeeded in doing in the very nick of 
time. Ziethen had started his march from Wavre with Gneisnau’s blessing 
shortly after 2:00 


em, and by six o’clock was through Genval and close to Ohain. However, 
misinformed by a junior officer that Wellington was already in retreat (in 
fact, like Ney earlier, this informant had seen Allied wounded moving to the 
rear), Ziethen decided to march south instead of west in order to support 
Bulow’s battle for Plancenoit, where the din of bombardment had reached a 
crescendo. Fortunately for Wellington General Muffling materialized at this 
very moment and persuaded Ziethen to keep to his original orders. Thus 
Prussian assistance was coming very close: soon they would reach 
Frischermont and be in a position to make their presence felt on Mont-St.- 
Jean. 


Reassured for the time being about his right, Napoleon was at last able to 
return his attention to the affairs of the center. He had one last trump card to 
play—the Imperial Guard, or rather the nine battalions of it that had 
returned into reserve and were now available for further use. At seven 
o’clock, the Guard was ordered to move forward. Generals Drouot and 
Friant led the way, and the Emperor in person marched at the head of his 
élite troops to within 600 yards of the Allied line before relinquishing 
command to Marshal Ney. By this time dark masses of troops were clearly 
appearing to the northeast. Anxious to rally the men of d’Erlon’s and 
Reille’s corps for one last effort in support of the Guard’s critical attack, 
Napoleon had it circulated that they were Grouchy’s troops. General 
Dejean, one of the imperial aides, communicated this to Marshal Ney. “The 
marshal at once ordered me to go right along the line and announce that 
Grouchy had arrived,” recalled Colonel Levavasseur. “I set off at a gallop 


and, with my hat raised on the point of my saber, rode down the line 
shouting, ‘Vive l'Empereur! Soldats, voil Grouchy!’ The shout was taken up 
by a thousand voices. The exaltation of the troops reached fever pitch and 
they all shouted ‘En avant!’...”°° But the mood of exuberance lasted only 
for a moment; suddenly the boom of guns was heard to the rear of the 
French. Elation gave way to consternation, consternation to near-panic. The 
Emperor’s subterfuge now rebounded on him with a vengeance, for the 
morale of his men evaporated all the quicker after the abrupt dashing of 
newly kindled hope. “Voyez! Ces sont les Prussiens!” The French hesitated, 
dumbfounded. 


Now everybody’s eyes were on the Imperial Guard as it moved inexorably 
forward, its drums beating the pas de charge. But Wellington was ready. 
His reinforcement of the center had been completed by the arrival of 
Vandeleur and Vivian to support the more shaken battalions, Chassé’s 
Belgo-Dutch division was also in position and Ziethen was on the point of 
arriving. Moreover, a deserting French cavalry officer had given news of 
Napoleon’s intention—and of its probable line of attack. On Wellington’s 
order, the Allied troops lay down behind the banks of the Ohain road. The 
French guns redoubled their efforts, but most of their shot flew harmlessly 
over the ridge. 


What actually transpired at this—the last critical moment of Waterloo, of 
the First French Empire, of Napoleon—is shrouded in doubt and 
contention. Many versions of this last attack—comparable in the annals of 
military history to Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg—are available. It is 
known for certain that the Guard approached the slope in a single “close 
column of grand divisions”—that is to say, on a two-company frontage, 
with between 75 and 80 men in the front rank—and that it was 
accompanied by two batteries of horse artillery. Then, after dropping off 
two battalions to face toward Hougoumont—which, though now ablaze 
from howitzer fire, was still being defended by the Allies—the remaining 
seven battalions of the Middle Guard (various authorities put the figure at 
four, five, six and eight) veered away from the axis of the main Brussels 
road and moved diagonally cross-country toward Wellington’s right center. 
Whether this was deliberate or in error is uncertain, but most experts’ 


opinion is that Ney was ill-advised to leave the main road with its sheltering 
banks and clearly defined line of advance. 


Soon the attacking column split into two (some commentators assert three) 
—probably by mistake; as General Fuller points out, this may have 
happened because the leading battalions in their excitement stepped out too 
fast, leaving the rear ones behind, or alternatively the force may have 
become somewhat disorganized amid the dense clouds of powder smoke 
billowing over the area. In any case, the chasseur battalions bringing up the 
rear inclined to the left of the grenadiers, and were soon advancing almost 
parallel to them. “As the attacking force moved forward,” wrote General 
Maitland, “the chasseurs inclined to their left. The grenadiers ascended the 
acclivity toward our position in a more direct course, leaving La Haie 
Sainte on their right, and moving toward that part of the eminence occupied 
by the Brigade of Guards.”>/ 


Each of these columns received Wellington’s attention in turn. One part of 
the French attack nearest to La Haie Sainte was halted, decimated and 
routed by a combination of Allied guns and General Chassé’s musketry fire. 
Further to the west, part of the French attack got to within 60 yards of the 
Ohain road before the British Guards rose up, at Wellington’s command 
from behind their protective bank. Startled by this sudden apparition, the 
undeployed Guard battalions “suddenly stopped.” Then, at only 20 yards 
range, the British redcoats poured volley after volley into the head of the 
column. As the Guard had advanced without cavalry support, they were 
called upon to withstand the undiluted firepower of the British infantry. It 
was more than flesh and blood could stand. The grenadiers hesitated, turned 
and retreated. 


Within ten minutes, the column of chasseurs had received similar treatment. 
As the Frenchmen breasted the slope, Adam’s light brigade was ready 
waiting for it, concealed behind high-standing corn. Then, unexpectedly, 
Colonel Colborne’s 52nd Regiment wheeled to its left, placing itself parallel 
to the line of French advance. 


A single company was sent forward in extended order to engage the 
column. The bait worked: the chasseurs halted, wheeled and blazed away 


against this force threatening its flank. Seeing the French advance halted, 
Wellington ordered all troops in the vicinity to attack with the bayonet. 
Although both sides lost heavily in the ensuing mélee, the French had lost 
all impetus, proved unable to deploy and in a short space of time the 
chasseurs, in their turn, were recoiling down the slope. 


“La Garde recule!” The unbelievable news spread like wildfire through the 
ranks of the French army. Away to the east, Ziethen’s Prussians were 
clearing La Haie and Papelotte, forcing Lobau to fall back; a new Prussian 
attack on Plancenoit was also making a little ground. With defeat staring it 
in the face, the French army stood momentarily aghast. Sensing his 
opportunity, Wellington waved his hat, and 40,000 Allied troops, led by 
Vivian and Vandeleur, swept forward from Mont-St.-Jean with a mighty 
cheer and flung themselves against the dazed ranks of the spellbound Armée 
du Nord. A moment later, the cohesion of the French army snapped, and 
with cries of “Sauve qui peut!” and “Trahison!” unit after unit dissolved 
into a horde of undisciplined fugitives. 


With his army disintegrating around him, Napoleon did everything in his 
power to check the growing panic. Realizing that the situation was 
completely out of hand, he turned his attention to devising means of 
covering the flight of the multitude. Forming three squares from available 
units of the Guard, he ordered them forward to meet the Allied pursuit and 
the horde of fugitives. The Allied troops were checked by the sight of the 
serried ranks of French bearskins, but the relief proved only temporary. The 
fleeing troops plunged against the squares, spoiling their alignment and 
carefully ordered ranks, and the Guard again withdrew. 


However, it was still far from a spent force. General Cambronne’s famous 
defiance when called upon to surrender has gone down into mythical 
history as “The Guard dies but never surrenders,” and although he certainly 
never uttered this sentence (employing a far conciser five-letter expression 
to communicate his innermost feelings), it nevertheless forms a fitting 
epitaph for the last stand of the Imperial Guard. On the eastern flank, the 
Young Guard clung on to Planchenoit’s blazing cottages until 9:00 


em, Indomitably covering the Brussels-Charleroi highway to enable the rest 

of the army to make good its escape. On the northern sector, the Old Guard 
carried out a model withdrawal in the face of overwhelming numbers until 

8:00 


ow. For a time Napoleon lingered within one of the squares but once the most 
pressing and immediate danger was passed, he left it and set out with his 
escort for Genappe, planning to rally his shattered army in its vicinity. 
Leaving his coach to proceed on horseback, he narrowly avoided capture by 
Prussian cavalry. 


Any hopes of rallying his troops at Genappe were dashed when the 
Emperor approached the town; the narrow streets leading down to the single 
bridge were already jammed by a mob of hysterical fugitives, and the 
Imperial entourage took a full hour to force its way through. Napoleon now 
placed his faith in the appearance of a reserve division (summoned from 
Ligny) at Quatre Bras; behind such a solid front, the task of reordering the 
army might have a chance of success. But there was no sign of this 
formation when Napoleon reached Quatre Bras about one in the morning of 
the 19th. And so the flight went on. 


Meantime, the Duke of Wellington and Field Marshal Bliicher had met at 
the inn at La Belle Alliance (about 9:00 


eu). It was immediately settled that the pursuit should be undertaken by the 
relatively fresh Prussian cavalry. The effectiveness of this operation has 
been overestimated. Although General Gneisenau personally hounded on 
4,000 Prussians, most of Pirch’s and Bulow’s men advanced only as far as 
the banks of the River Dyle, and by daybreak all contact with the routed 
French had been lost. This fact gave Napoleon his opportunity to rally his 
men at Philippeville. However, realizing that his presence in Paris was 
immediately necessary if public confidence was to be salvaged and an 
integrated defensive campaign organized, he handed over this task to 
Marshal Soult and continued his way toward the capital, which he reached 


on the 21st June. It is quite clear from the tone of a letter he sent off to 
Regent Joseph on the 19th that Napoleon was still far from despair. “All is 
not lost,” he wrote, “... There is still time to retrieve the situation.” 


“What was meanwhile happening to Grouchy and the right wing of /’Armée 
du Nord? The afternoon and evening of the 18th had passed with a great 
deal of confused and inconclusive fighting in the vicinity of Wavre and 
Limale, as the French strove to break the resistance of Thielmann’s 17,000- 
strong covering force. Even after nightfall Grouchy had received no certain 
tidings of the outcome at Waterloo. It was only at 10:30 


am. On the 19th that he learned of the main army’s cataclysm. After 
pondering various alternatives, he decided to retreat into France by way of 
Namur, and proceeded to execute a brilliant withdrawal operation shaking 
off the Prussians for two whole days. Even when Pirch and Thielmann 
caught up with Grouchy at Namur on 20th June, the marshal proved capable 
of inflicting two sharp reverses on his pursuers. And so it was that Grouchy 
led 25,000 undefeated French troops into Philippeville the next day. If he 
deserves censure for his conduct on the 18th in not marching on the sound 
of the cannon, Grouchy certainly merits praise for his subsequent coolness. 
Thus the most active phase of the Waterloo Campaign ended for the French 
on a not unworthy note. 


However, there is no disguising the magnitude of the reverse suffered at 
Waterloo as regards Napoleon’s reputation as a general. During the years of 
exile on St. Helena the fallen Emperor made great efforts to place the 
responsibility for the cataclysm on his immediate subordinates—most 
particularly blaming Marshal Grouchy. Of course there is an element of 
justice in such a claim. Grouchy can certainly be criticized for failing to 
march toward the sound of the guns on the late morning of the 18th, or at 
the very least for executing the Emperor’s orders in a dogmatic and 
unimaginative way. Similarly, Soult’s staff work was far from perfect 
throughout the four critical days, and a measure of responsibility for the 
muddles and misunderstandings that developed between the various 
components of /’Armée du Nord can justly be laid on his shoulders. Nor, as 
we have seen, was “the bravest of the brave” blameless. After the fatal 


hesitations and delays of 15th, 16th and 17th of June, he reversed his 
current form and plunged into the battle of Waterloo with excessively 
thoughtless and opportunist enthusiasm, thus ruining at least two chances of 
a quick victory; his repeated insistence on launching inadequately supported 
attacks of a piecemeal nature and his failure to use all resources readily 
available in order to ensure success constitute grave indictments of Ney’s 
ability as a field commander, though nobody can question his personal 
bravery. 


Nevertheless, the chief responsibility for the outcome of the short campaign 
can only be laid at the door of the Emperor himself. The original strategical 
conception was as brilliant as anything Napoleon ever devised, and until 
midday on the 16th—or even perhaps well into the 17th—everything 
appeared to be going well for his cause. But there were grave flaws 
undermining the entire effort. If the decline in his mental and physical 
powers have often been overrated by apologists, there are yet some 
undeniable indications of deterioration in his overall ability. In June 1815 
Napoleon proved to be obstinate, arrogant and overconfident. He appointed 
second-rate men to key posts when better were available, relying no doubt 
on the magic of his own reputation to make up for their deficiencies. He 
tended to underestimate the courage and staying power of his opponents; he 
ignored Blücher’s sense of loyalty and definitely discounted Wellington’s 
ability as a general, although there were plenty around him with personal 
experience of British fighting characteristics and the “Iron Duke’s” superb 
capabilities as a tactical leader. 


These errors led him to delay the opening of the critical battle on the 18th 
and then to refuse Ney vital reinforcement at the critical moment in the 
battle—although justifiable preoccupation with the secondary battle on his 
eastern flank doubtless accounts for this second lapse of judgment. 
Moreover, throughout the battle Napoleon failed to exercise sufficient 
control over his subordinates. While it is not the responsibility of a 
commander in chief to interfere excessively in the details of the tactical 
battle, his overall supervision is vital to ensure that the master plan is put 
into execution with a minimum of delay and confusion. And yet Jerome was 
permitted to turn a feint attack into a major effort, d’Erlon to adopt an 
outdated formation, Ney to throw away the cavalry, and Grouchy to move 


away beyond recall. Napoleon should never have allowed these mistakes to 
have been made. A high degree of personal control was possible on so 
restricted a battlefield as Waterloo, but there is scant evidence of Napoleon 
exercising anything more than a negative influence on the conduct of events 
once battle was joined. The Emperor may have been unfortunate in the 
weather of the preceding twelve hours, but this factor does not remove one 
iota of responsibility for the lethargy, indolence and absent-mindedness he 
displayed at different critical moments during the day. 


Great credit must go to the Allied commanders for the way they handled the 
battle. Wellington certainly chose an excellent defensive position and then 
proceeded to conduct its defense in the most tenacious and praiseworthy 
manner. If he can be criticized for wasting valuable men in the Hal 
detachment, the personal leadership he displayed during the long hours of 
action at Mont-St.-Jean is practically beyond reproach. The “Iron Duke” 
was ever at the point of crisis, rallying the defeated, exhorting the 
apprehensive, praising the successful. Only once—when Ponsonby’s 
cavalry exceeded their orders—did his control momentarily slip. His men, 
too, deserve praise. At best the Allied army was a very hybrid collection of 
multinational formations, and the number of British troops present formed 
rather less than half of the men in the field. Furthermore, even they were 
not for the most part the veterans of the Peninsular War, most of whom 
were on their way in transports to North America. A substantial part of the 
British contingent at Waterloo was made up of depot battalions and men 
from militia units, while much of the cavalry had never seen service outside 
the British Isles. Yet they fought magnificently throughout a long and 
exhausting day, ably assisted by their comrades of the King’s German 
Legion and the other Allied contingents, most particularly the Nassauers. 


Finally, honor must be paid to Field Marshal Blücher and his Prussian 
soldiers. Wellington’s army had hardly any chance of ultimate victory on its 
own, and the opportune arrival of a growing flood of Prussian troops on the 
French right flank undoubtedly swung the fortunes of the day. That Bülow, 
Pirch and Ziethen arrived in time was almost completely due to the drive 
and determination of their commander in chief, sick man though he was. 
Baron Muffling also deserves credit for helping to maintain effective liaison 


between the Allied armies, and for finding and redirecting Ziethen’s 
columns at a critical moment. 


There is considerable doubt whether Lord Hill was present in person at Waterloo. Several 
authorities assert that he spent June 18 at Ath, protecting Wellington’s communications 


running toward the Channel. 

See Ch. 32, p. 355. 

A charge of case shot superimposed over one of round. 

“Some troops! Where do you expect me to get them from? Do you want me to make some?” 


This cavalry movement had been completed approximately 45 minutes before the Imperial 
Guard attacked. 


93 
POSTSCRIPT 


The overall military situation facing France after Waterloo was not 
necessarily as black as it has sometimes been represented. Both sides had 
taken a severe pounding during the period 15th-18th June, and although the 
French naturally suffered most in terms of casualties, morale and prestige, 
the Allies had by no means escaped lightly. It is estimated that the French 
lost 25,000 killed and seriously wounded at Waterloo alone, while a further 
8,000 prisoners and 220 guns fell into Allied hands immediately after the 
battle; additionally, perhaps 8,000 more deserted from the ranks in the days 
of chaos that ensued before Marshal Soult managed to re-establish some 
form of order and discipline. The Allies, on the other hand, suffered 15,000 
casualties on Mont-St.-Jean, and more than 7,000 Prussians (of the 45,000 
who eventually participated in the battle) were similarly laid low. Each side 
had also lost approximately 2,500 men at Wavre. And so the French had 
suffered approximately 43,500 casualties (to include deserters) to the Allied 
25,000 during the fighting on the 18th and its immediate aftermath. 
However, when the casualties on June 16 and 17 are added to these totals, it 
will be seen that the French total loss amounted to some 60,000 men and 
that of the Allies to nearly 55,000. Of course from the very outset 
Wellington and Blücher enjoyed a combined numerical superiority over 
their opponents, and could consequently afford their casualties better than 
l’Armée du Nord. 


Nevertheless, although Napoleon’s original strategy now lay in ruins, the 
Emperor’s military position was not necessarily hopeless, providing he 
continued to enjoy the support of the army, the French populace and 
government. Soult eventually rallied more than 55,000 troops of /’Armée du 
Nord around Philippeville (including Grouchy’s wing), and by the end of 
June there were no less than 117,000 troops available for the defense of 
Paris and to oppose the advance of the victorious Allies from the direction 
of the Belgian frontier. There were also sizeable numbers of men 


garrisoning the many important fortresses between the capital and the 
frontier, while a further 170,000 conscripts were presently undergoing 
training in depots situated in the northeast. Indeed, the need to mask these 
fortresses and depot towns caused a great diminution in Allied armed 
strength, and by the time all necessary detachments had been made Blücher 
was left with a bare 66,000 and Wellington with only 52,000 men 
(including many “suspect” units of dubious value) for the final advance on 
the French capital. 


On the secondary fronts, too, fortune had not by any means deserted French 
arms. Suchet’s Army of the Alps had severely mauled General Frimont’s 
troops in Piedmont; Generals Lemarque and Clausel had successfully 
brought the rebels in La Vendée under control; and when the Austrian 
commander in chief Schwarzenberg began to cross the middle Rhine in late 
June, his advance guard received a definite check at the hands of plucky 
General Rapp and his handful of troops at the battle of Le Souffel. There 
were grounds for belief, therefore, that a staunch defense of French soil was 
still a possibility even after the cataclysm of Waterloo. 


However, the vital requirement of government backing for the Emperor was 
wholly lacking. It is quite probable that the ordinary people of Paris were 
ready to fight on, but although Davout urged his master to seize control of 
the ministries and purge the disloyal Chambers with the large and still 
reliable garrison of the capital, Napoleon hesitated to make this final 
gamble. The politicians and civil servants, led by the arch-intriguer Fouché, 
proceeded to make the most of their opportunity. While their exhausted 
Emperor snatched some overdue rest following his return to Paris on the 
morning of 21st June, the conspirators acted: the Chambers 
unconstitutionally declared themselves indissoluble save of their own free 
will, summoned the National Guard for their protection, and then started a 
clamor for Napoleon’s renewed abdication. Rather than see violence again 
in the streets of his capital, Napoleon gave way, and on June 22, 1815, 
formally renounced his Imperial rights in favor of his son, the King of 
Rome—ust four days after the battle of Waterloo. A few days later the ex- 
Emperor retired to Malmaison. 


The political events that followed do not directly concern this book; as the 
Chambers wasted time discussing constitutional trivialities, Fouché 
negotiated with the Allies, looking for the highest bidder. Meanwhile the 
Allies advanced along the River Oise, Grouchy retreating through Laon and 
Soissons toward Paris. Blücher reached the gates of the city on June 30, 
only to be repulsed by Davout’s 117,000 troops. The Allies became 
dangerously strung out in the final stages of this advance and Napoleon 
proffered his services to the provisional government—offering to serve in 
the capacity of a simple general—in the hope that this golden opportunity 
of destroying the Allies piecemeal and thus avenging Waterloo would not be 
wasted. Not altogether surprisingly, however, the government refused to 
employ their old master, but Fouché at least agreed to place a frigate at his 
disposal. Hoping to escape to the United States of America for sanctuary, 
Napoleon of his own free will set out for Rochefort, where the vessel lay, 
but on arriving at the port on July 3 he found a British naval squadron off 
the port. 


For 12 days a variety of plans and schemes were successively considered, 
but after being warned that Louis XVIII had ordered the city authorities to 
arrest his person, Napoleon at length agreed to board HMS Bellerophon, 
throwing himself on the charity and generosity of the British Prince Regent. 
Hopeful to the last that his British adversaries would either permit him to 
sail to America or alternatively to settle in England, Napoleon set himself to 
charm the British naval officers and sailors. The Prince Regent and Lord 
Liverpool’s government thought otherwise, however, and before many days 
were out Napoleon Bonaparte was on his way to the rocky fastness of St. 
Helena in the South Atlantic, there to pass the remaining years of his life. 


The flight of the eagle was over; the “ogre” was safely caged at last, and an 
exhausted Europe settled down once more to attempt a return to former 
ways of life and government. But the shade of Napoleon lingered on 
irresistibly for many years after his death in 1821. It lingers yet. 
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A. ORDER OF BATTLE OF THE ARMY 
OF ITALY, APRIL 12, 1796 


HEADQUARTERS 

General Bonaparte, Commander in Chief 

General Berthier, Chief of Staff 

General Chasseloup, Chief Engineer 

Citizens Chauvet and Saliceti, Commissaries-General 


Colonel Murat, Captains Louis Bonaparte, Marmont, Sulkowski and Junot, 
Aides-de-Camp (inter alii) 
Component 


Unit Commander : 
Formations 


Strength 


Division Massena_ Division la Harpe 


(70th, 99th, 14th, 
Ist Light and 1 
battalion of the 
21st) 


Division Meynier! 
(Brigade Ménard: 
8th Light and 2nd 


battalion of the 
21st 

Brigade Joubert: 
51st, 55th, 3rd 2,250 
Light 

Brigade 
Dommartin: 84th) 


9,400 


3,400 


2,970 


Division Sérurier 
Division Augereau 


Brigade Rusca 


Cavalry—General Stengel 
Artillery and Engineers 
Divisions Macquard et Gamier 


Lines of communication troops 


16th Light Demi-Brigade troops 


TOTAL 18,020 


(19th, 46th, 56th 
Demi-Brigades) 


(39th and 69th 
Demi-Brigades) 


(4th Light and 18th 


9,450 


6,200 


Light) 2000 
3,500 
3,800 
800 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
Ae Divisions) 10;500 
1,400 


TOTAL STRENGTH: 62,270 and 60 guns (plus 24 light mountain pieces) 


errective strenct: 41,570 after deduction of lines of communication troops 


wre rip: 37,600 after deduction of sick, absentees, etc. 


Massena’s command, consisting of 
two divisions, might be termed a 
weak corps, but there was no corps 
headquarters. 


General Meynier was removed from 
command very early in the 


campaign; thereafter Massena led 


the division in person, or left it to 
the brigadier-generals. 


Brigade Rusca was originally a part 
of Augereau’s command, but was 
detached on 5th April to perform a 
liaison role linking Sérurier’s and 


Massena’s divisions. 


(Information drawn in part from Commandant J. Colin, Etudes sur la 
Campagne de 1796-97, Paris, 1898.) 


B. EXAMPLES OF NAPOLEON’S CHIEF MANOEUVRES 
SUR LES DERRIERES 


Strategic 


Name of Date and Enemy Position Barrierto French Starting Nameof  Curtainof Center of 


Maneuver Duration and Depot be Line Maneuver Maneuver Operations 
Occupied 
| De FO or Alpe Mombarco +. . Alps and Savona- 
Turin April, and Appenines; Ligurian coast Turin | : 
1796 Turin escarpment Apennines Ceva-Coni 
: 5-11 May, Around Valenza; River 3 Right bank of ,. 
Lodi 1796 Milan Adda Near Cherasco Lodi River Po Piacenza Loc 
Taai The Heightsof Ri Right bank of 
Villanova November, te ey ia Verona Villanova SE N°" Piacenza Arc 
1796 Caldiero; Vicenza Alpone River Adige 
; : Alps and then 
Stradella 14 May-14 Around Genoa; Stradella Switzerland Stradella leftbankof Milan Ma 
June, 1800 Piacenza defile (Geneva) ; 
River Po 
25 
September- Vicinity of Ulm Black Forest 
Ulm 20 and Black Forest; River Lech Along the Rhine Ulm E ae b Augsburg Ulr 
October, Augsburg its 
1805 
8-14 On move towards 
Thiiringerwald, River ; | Thüringerwald Würzburg- Jen 
Jena October, z Camps in Bavaria Jena 
1806 Berlin and Saale Forest Auma Au 
Dresden 
22-29 
Pultusk December, West of the Narew Eastward Before Warsaw Pultusk Nil Warsaw Pul 
1806 
25 
Allenstein ue West of the Alle Eastward Aes wie Raver Allenstein Nil Warsaw All 
1807 
af Left bank Left bank of River 
Eylau aes West of the Alle ofthe Alle Alle Eylau Nil Warsaw Eyl 
: 7-14 June, Left bank ; . ; : 
Friedland 1807 West of the Alle of the Alle West of River Alle Friedland Nil Warsaw Fri 
17-25 Landshut/Ratisbon Deeb Eck 
Landshut April, area; Landshut River Isar Ratisbon/Augsburg Landshut tepid Augsburg 7 
1807 and Vienna CORPS js 
: Bohemia; : | 
23 April-6 ý River i Right bank of Isle of 
Wagram July, 1809 Landshut and Marche Near Ratisbon Wagram Danube Lobau Wa 


Vienna 


Vilna 


24 June-9 
July, 1812 


11-19 


Smolensk August, 


Lützen 


1812 


1-2 May, 
1813 


East oF ine: River Vilia Along the Niemen Vilna Nil Kovno 
Niemen; Vilna 
Right bank of ; 
River Dnieper; River South of Vitebsk Smolensk korsat oF Orcha 
à Dnieper Bieski 
Vitebsk 
Left bank of River a Right bank of Lützen The River Hanover 
Elster; Dresden River Saale Saale 


Saale 


Vil: 


Sm 


Lüt 


C. THE STRENGTH AND POSITIONS 
OF L’ ARMEE DE RESERVE, JUNE 14, 
1800 


(Based upon Captain Brossier’s reproduction of the official strength return, 
printed in his Journal, Archives de la Guerre A IT, d. 147.) 


Lieutenant- Divisional 


Generals Commanders Sirengih Socana 
Includes some 
250 mounted 
“guides.” 
Desaix Gardanne 3,638 Marengo 
Lannes Chambarlhac 5,287 Marengo 
Victor Monnier 3,614 Marengo 
Watrin 5,083 Marengo 
Boudet 5,316 Marengo 
Consular Guard“ 1,232 Marengo 
Duhesme Loison 5,304 Piacenza 
Ponte- 
Lapoype 3,462 Curonë 
Lorge 4,400 Créma 
Gilly 3,300 Milan 
Left bank of 
Moncey Chabran 3,373 River Po 
Turreau 1,000 Turin 


Murat 


Marmont 


Marescot 


Bethencourt 


Reinforcements 
en route 


Total 


B. CAVALRY 


Harville (heavy) 


Kellermann 
(dragoons) 


Rivaud 
(chasseurs) 


Champeaux 
(hussars) 


Duvignau 
(heavy) 


(chasseurs) 
(hussars) 


Reinforcements 
en route 


Total 


C. ARTILLERY AND SAPPERS 
A Pied 

A Cheval 
Engineers, 
sappers 


500 
3,468 


1,466 
283 


269 


Arona 


various 


| Marengo 


Marengo, less 
two regiments at 
Spinetta 


Marching 
from Milan 


Piacenza 
Piacenza 


Total 


SUMMARY 


Includes some 250 


mounted “guides.” 
Infantry 
Consular Guard” 
Cavalry 
Artillery and Sappers 


Total 


(a) At 
Marengo 


22,938 
1,232 
3,220 

618 


28,008 


(b) In garrisons 
or support 


(c) En 
route 


Totals 


47,745 
1,232 
7,026 
2,018 


58,021 


D. THE FORMATIONS OF LA GRANDE 
ARMÉE, AUGUST 29, 1805 


Attached Light 


Unit Commander Line Divisions Cavalry Gross 
mae Strength 
Divisions 
The 
Imperial Bessieres --- --- 7,000 
Guard 
First 
Bernadotte Drouet and Rivaud Kellermann 17,000 
Corps 
0e Marmont Es ou eae Lacoste 20,000 
Corps Dumonceau_ 
Friant 
gone Davout Fou a meang Vialannes 26,000 
Corps Bisson! 
Fourth St. Hilaire, Suchet,$ 
ia Soult Vandamme and Margaron 40,000 
Corps 
Legrand 
Fifth * . 
Corps Lannes Oudinot and Gazan. Treilhard 18,000 
Sixth Dupont,“ Loison and i 
Corns Ney Mahler Tilly 24,000 
ae Augereau Desjardins and Mathieu No cavalry 14,000 
Reserve . | 
Corps (assembling) Deroy (Bavarians) --- 26,000 
Seeger 
(Württembergers) 


Harrant (Badeners) 
Reserve Murat Nansouty’s and --- 22,000 


Cavalry Hautpol’s cuirassiers 


Klein,” Walther, 
Beaumont and Bourcier 
—dragoons 
Baraguey d’ Hilliers— 
dismounted dragoons 
peak Dommartin --- --- 5,000 


TOTAL STRENGTH: 219,000. 


EFFECTIVE STRENGTH: 2 10,500 (and 396 guns). 
Line Divisions marked * later formed into the Eighth Corps under Mortier. 
Line Division marked + later commanded by General Caffarelli (the Younger). 


Line Division marked § later attached to Lannes’ Fifth Corps. 


xs-Each division comprised three regiments (nine battalions) and each light 
cavalry division, four regiments. Information mainly drawn from the 
Correspondance, Vol. XI, No. 9137, pp. 141-44. 


E. THE ORGANIZATION OF L'ARMÉE 
D’ESP AGNE IN NOVEMBER 1808 


| Divisional 
Formation Commander Strength: * 
Generals 


roracstrencta, October 10, 1808: 3 14,612; Effective 244,125. 
Approx. 600 guns 


Ruffin (Ist 
Division) 


Lapisse (2nd 
Marshal Victor, Division) 


Duke of 
eeu Belluno Villatte (3rd 
Division) 
Beaumont (Light 
Cavalry) 
(less 5,100 
33,937 sick or 
TOTAL: detached) 
Marshal 
Lefebvre, Sébastiani (lst 
Duke of Division) 


FOURTH CORPS 


Danzig 


IL C 


ENTER 


IMPERIAL GUARD 


Leval (2nd 
Division) 


Valence (3rd 
Division) 


Maupetit (Light 
Cavalry) 


(less 3,100 
22,895 sick or 
detached) 


TOTAL: 


Two regiments of 
Grenadiers (4 
battalions) 


Two regiments of 
Chasseurs (4 
battalions) 

Two regiments of 
Fusiliers (6 
battalions) 


8,000 
Infantry 


One regiment, 3,500 
each of Cavalry 
Chasseurs- 

acheval, 

Grenadiers, 

Dragoons, 

Gendarmes 


SECOND CORPS 


Marshal 
Bessiéres 
(replaced by 
Marshal Soult, 
Duke of 
Dalmatia, 
w.e.f. 9 
November) 


d’Elite, Polish 
Light Horse; one 
squadron of 
Mamelukes 


(detachments, 
rorat (incl. 12,100 ete. uncertain) 
gunners): 

Mouton (1st 
Division) 
Merle (2nd 
Division) 
Bonnet (3rd 
Division) 


Lasalle (Light 
Cavalry) later 
Franceschi, w.e.f. 
10 November 


Later additions: 
January 1809 
Delaborde (ex- 
Eighth Corps) 
Heudelet (ex- 
Eighth Corps) 


(less 12,900 
33,054 sick or 
detached) 


TOTAL: 


(41,000) 


Chabran (Ist 
Division) 


Lecchi (2nd 
Division) 


Reille (3rd 
Division) 
General 


SEVENTH CORPS Gouvion St. 
(Detached Cyr 


for service in 
Catalonia) 


Souham (4th 
Division) 


Pino (5th 
Division) 


Chabot (6th 
Division) 


3 brigades of 


Light Cavalry 
(less 6,200 
42,382 sick or 
Lo detached) 

(50,000) 

Marshal Ney, 

Duke of Marchand (lst 

Elchingen Division) 


Lagrange (2nd 
Division) 


Mermet (3rd 
Division)—see 
below 


Colbert (Light 


Cavalry) 
(less 8,400 
38,033 sick or 
ate, detached) 
(After transfer of 
Mermet’s 


Division in 
November to IInd 
and [Ird Corps, 
operational 
strength 20,000) 
Marshal 
Bessiéres, Latour-Maubourg 
w.e.f. 9 (Dragoons) 
November 


RESERVE CAVALRY 


Milhaud 
(Dragoons) 


Lahoussaye 
(Dragoons) 


Lorges 
(Dragoons) 


Millet 
(Dragoons) 
(Kellermann, 


w.e.f. January 
1809) 


CENTRAL RESERVE 


INFANTRY 


M.L 


EFT F 


LANK 


Franceschi (Light 
Cavalry); later 


transferred to 
Second Corps 
w.e.f. 10 
November 
17,069 (detachments, 


etc. uncertain) 


TOTAL: 


(Subject to considerable fluctuations) 


Desolles 
(Independent 
Reserve 
Division) 
Saligny (King of 
Spain’s Guards) 


(detachments, 


IBAN etc. uncertain) 


TOTAL: 


THIRD CORPS 


IV. 


RESERVE C 


ORPS 


FIFTH CORPS 


Marshal 
Moncey, Duke 
of Conegliano 


Marshal 
Mortier, Duke 
of Treviso 


Mathieu (Ist 
Division) 
Musnier (2nd 
Division) 
Morlot (3rd 
Division) 
Grandjean (4th 
Division) 


Wathiez (Light 


Cavalry) 

37,690 
Suchet (Ist 
Division) 
Gazan (2nd 


Division) 


(less 18,600 
sick or 
detached) 


(formerly the 
Army of 
Portugal; 
dissolved 
December 
1808) 


Totals relate to state of 10 October (gross strengths); the Reserve Corps, 


General Junot, 
Duke of 
Abrantes 


Delaage (Light 
Cavalry) 


24,552 


TOTAL: 


Delaborde (Ist 
Division) joined 
to Soult 


Loison (2nd 
Division) part to 
Soult and 
Lefebvre 


Heudelet (3rd 
Division) joined 
to Soult 


Light Cavalry 
consisting of 
provisional 
regiments 


25,130 


TOTAL: 


however, only reached Spain in November and December. 


(less 2,100 
sick or 
detached) 


(less 5,700 
sick or 
detached) 


Figures in brackets below totals relate to January 1809 gross corps 


strengths after reinforcements. 


LR 


IGHT F 


LANK 


Information drawn mainly from Sir C. Oman, History of the Peninsular 
War, Oxford, 1902. Vol. I. Appx. 12, pp. 640-45. 


F. THE FORMATIONS OF THE 
REFORMED GRANDE ARMEE ON 
MARCH 30, 1809 


; Line Attached Light Strength 
cn Commander Divisions Cavalry (approx.) 
Escort for , 
Army S 100 gendarmes d'élite 5,000 
Staff 
Claparéde 
Victor or (Iso, 


Tharreau Colbert’s brigade. Also 
(2nd) (both attached: d’Espagne’s 14,000 
under cuirassier division 


Second Bernadotte (in 
Corps fact at first 


Oudinot)  Gudinot) St. 

Hilaire (3rd) 

Morand (1st), 

eee Jacquinot’s brigade. 
Tae Davout Demont (4th), Aloaia ched. o 45,000 
Corps ; Sulpice’s cuirassier 

Rouyer’s Mee 

division 

German 

division 

Legrand (1st), 

Carra St. Cyr rer eee 
ees Massena (2nd), Molitor elven ee oF 40,000 

MPS (3rd), Boudet 18% cavaTty 

(4th) 
Reserve Bessiéres Montbrun’s light 29,000 
Cavalry cavalry division; 


Beaumont’s dragoon 


division; one division 
of heavy cavalry and 
one division of 
cuirassiers (initially 


unnominated— 

eventually Nansouty) 
Bavarian Deroi (Ist),  Zandt’s, Praysing’s 
Corps Lefebvre Wrede (2nd), and Seydwitz’s light 30,000 
(Seventh) Sieben (3rd) cavalry brigades 


rora: (after arrival of the Guard): 170,500, eventually rising to over 200,000 
men by early July. (Gross strengths.) 


xs——The Imperial Guard (6,000 infantry and 1,500 cavalry) and several 
further corps joined the army at later dates. This Order of Battle is given in 
the Cormpoiidance, Vol. XVIII, No. 14975, pp. 413-16. The strengths given 
should be treated with caution, not being included in original source. 


G. ORGANIZATION OF LA GRANDE 
ARMÉE FOR THE CAMPAIGN OF 1812 
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H. ORGANIZATION OF L'ARMÉE DU 
NORD FOR THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815 


A. Grand General Staff 

The Emperor Napoleon I 

General Staff: 

Chief of Staff: Marshal Soult, Duke of Dalmatia 


Commanding the Cavalry: Marshal Grouchy (later given command of the 
right wing) 


Commanding the Artillery: Gen. Ruty 
Commanding the Engineers: Gen. Baron Rogniat 
Intendant General: Intendant General Daru 
Waggon-Master: Major Coignet 

Personal Staff: 

Grandmaster of the Palace: Gen. Bertrand 


Aides-de-Camp: Generals Lebrun, Drouot, Corbineau, de la Billarderie, 
Dejean, and de la Bedoyère 


Orderly Officers: Baron Gourgaud and 13 assistants 


Secretaries, Pages, etc.: 21 (including “spare” generals, Gudin, Cambacères 
and Roguet) 


Imperial War Cabinet: Maret, Duke of Bassano; Ist Secretary: Baron Fain 


Librarian and Historian: Baron Yvon 


Officers, orderlies, escort to the staff, etc. 


ro. 553 (including 79 officers) 


B. Formations of the Right Wing 


Commander in Chief: Marshal Grouchy 


Formation Commander 


THIRD CORPS 


FOURTH CORPS 


Gen. Count 
Vandamme 


Habert (10th 
Division) 


Gen. Count 


Gérard 


Divisional f 
Gonovals Artillery Strength 
Lefol (8th 
Division) 15,000 Infantry 
1,000 Cavalry 
Berthezene (11th ‘hoe: Gnas 
Division) 
Domon (3rd 
Cavalry Division) 150 Sappers 
Doguereau (Corps 
Artillery) 38 guns 
TOTAL: 17,150. 
Pécheau (12th 
Division) 12,900 Infantry 
Vichéry (13th 
Division) 1,600 Cavalry 


Bourmont (14th 


Division)* 1,000 Gunners 


Maurin (7th 
Cavalry Division) 
Baltus (Corps 
Artillery) 


*Replaced by 
Hulot 


200 Sappers 


38 guns 


TOTAL: 15,700 


ATTACHED CAVALRY corrs: Varied considerably, see under “Cavalry Reserve” 
C. Formations of the Left Wing 


Commander in Chief: Marshal Ney, Prince of the Moscowa 
Divisional 


Formation Commander ene Artillery Strength 


Gen. Drouet, Allix (1st 


Count d’Erlon Division) 17,700 Infantry 


FIRST CORPS 


Donzelot (2nd 

a 1,800 Cavalry 
Marcognet (3rd 
Division) 
Durutte (4th 
Division) 
Jacquinot (1st 
Cavalry Division) 
Desales (Corps 
Artillery) 


1,100 Gunners 


350 Sappers 


46 guns 


TOTAL: 20,950 


Gen. Count Bachelu (5th 


Reille Division) 21,800 Infantry 


Jérôme (6th 
Division) 

Girard (7th 
Division) 

Foy (9th 
Division) 

Piré (2nd Cavalry 
Division) 
Pelletier (Corps 
Artillery) 


1,800 Cavalry 
1,100 Gunners 


400 Sappers 


46 guns 


25,100 


TOTAL: 


artacuep cavacey cores: Varied considerably, see under “Cavalry Reserve” 
D. Formations of the Reserve 


Commander in Chief: The Emperor Napoleon I 


Formation Commander Divisianal Artillery Strength 
Generals 
. Friant (Old 
Marshal Mortier Guard) 12,600 Infantry 


IMPERIAL GUARD 


Deputy: Gen. Morand (Middle 


Drouot Guard) 4,000 Cavalry 


SIXTH CORPS 


ue R 


ESERVE C 


Duhesme 
(Young Guard) 


Gen. Mouton, 
Count of Lobau 


Jannin (20th 
Division) 


3,000 Gunners 


Lefebvre- 

Desnouettes 678 Sappers 
(Light Cavalry) 

Guyot (Heavy 

Cavalry) 


St. Maurice 118 
(Guard Artillery) guns 


TOTAL: 20,278 


Simmer (19th 

Division) 9,400 Infantry 
Nil Cavalry 

oe a oh 700 Gunners 

Division) 

Noury (Corps 

Artillery) 32 guns 200  Sappers 

No Corps Cavalry 


TOTAL: 10,300 


AVALRY 


Commander in Chief: Marshal Grouchy 


Formation Commander 


Gen. Count Pajol 


FIRST CAVALRY CORPS 


300 


Gen. Count 
Exelmans 


SECOND CAVALRY 


CORPS 


290 


Gen. Kellermann 
Count of Valmy 


THIRD CAVALRY 


CORPS 


? Cavalry 


Divisional 
Generals 
Soult (4th 


Cavalry 
Division) 


2,800 


Gunners 
Subervie (5th 
Cavalry 
Division) 


Corps Artillery 12 guns 


TOTAL: 3,100 


Stroltz (9th 
Cavalry 
Division) 


3,000 


Gunners 


Chastel (10th 
Cavalry 
Division) 


Corps Artillery 12 guns 


TOTAL: 3,290 


P Heritier (11th 
3,400 
Division) 


Artillery Strength 


Cavalry 


Cavalry 


Cavalry 


300 Gunners 


d’Urbal (12th 

Cavalry 

Division) 

Corps Artillery 12 guns 


TOTAL: 3,700 


Ce Gane St. Alphonse 
Milhaud (13th Cavalry 2,700 Cavalry 


FOURTH CAVALRY Divi sion) 


CORPS 


Delort (14th 

Cavalry 

Division) 

Corps Artillery 12 guns 


TOTAL: 3,000 


GRAND TOTALS: 89,000 Infantry; 22,100 Cavalry; 
9,090 Gunners; 1,978 Sappers; 553 Staff etc. 


or 122,721 (366 
guns) 


Basic information mainly drawn from the Correspondance, Vol. XXVIII, 
No.21747, pp. 55-57. 


C.f—wWellington’s Allied Army: Gross total 110,000 (222 guns) 


Blicher’s Prussian Army: Gross total 117,000 (296 guns) 


I.Summary of Selected Battles 
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J. THE IMPERIAL NOBILITY 


The lists that follow are by no means exhaustive, but relate principally to 
those members of the Imperial nobility who have figured more or less 
prominently in this book. 


LT 


ONAPARTE F 


AMILY 


Napoleon I (August 15, 1769-May 5, 1821). First Consul of the Republic, 
November 9, 1799. Consul for Life, August 2, 1802. Emperor of the 
French, proclaimed May 18, 1804; crowned December 2, 1804. King of 
Italy, proclaimed March 18, 1805; crowned May 26, 1805. 


Napoleon II, Francis-Charles-Joseph (March 20, 1811-July 22, 1832). King 
of Rome, 1811. Duke of Reichstadt, 1817. 


Bonaparte, Jérôme (November 19, 1784-June 24, 1860). Prince of France, 
1804. King of Westphalia, 1807-1813. 


Bonaparte, Joseph (January 7, 1768-July 28, 1844). First Prince of the 
Blood, 1804. King of Naples, 1806. King of Spain, 1808-1813. 


Bonaparte, Louis (September 5, 1778-July 25, 1846). King of Holland, 
1806-1810. 


Bonaparte, Lucien (May 21, 1775-June 29, 1840). Prince of Canino, 1807. 


Beauharnais, Eugene de (September 3, 1781-February 21, 1824). Prince, 
1805. Viceroy of Italy, 1806-1814. Duke of Leuchtenberg, 1814. 


Murat, Joachim (March 25, 1767-October 13, 1815). Grand Duke of Clèves 
and Berg, 1806. King of Naples, 1808-1815. First served: February 23, 
1787 (trooper); Marshal, May 19, 1804. 

“Les Grandes Dames ” 

Beauharnais, Josephine de (1763-1814). Empress, 1804-1810. 
Marie-Louise, of Austria (1791-1847). Empress, 1810-1815. 


Bonaparte, Caroline (1782-1839). Grand Duchess of Berg and of Cleves, 
1806. Queen of Naples, 1808. 


Bonaparte, Elisa (1777-1820). Princess of Lucca. Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany, 1808. 


Bonaparte, Marie-Letizia (1750-1836). Madame Mere and Dowager 
Empress, 1804. 


Bonaparte, Pauline (1780-1825). Duchess of Guastalla and Princess 
Borghése, 1803. 


Beauharnais, Hortense de (1783-1837). Queen of Holland, 1806. 


IL P 


RINCES OF THE E 


MPIRE 


Bernadotte, Jean B. J. de (January 26, 1763-March 8, 1844). Prince of 
Ponte-Corvo, 1805. 


Crown Prince of Sweden, 1810. King of Sweden, 1818. 
First military service: September 3, 1780 (enlisted as private soldier). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: May 19, 1804. 


Berthier, Louis-Alexandre (November 20, 1753-June 1, 1815). Prince of 
Neuchâtel, 1806. 


Prince of Wagram, 1809. 
First military service: January 1, 1766 (geographical engineer). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: May 19, 1804. 


Davout, Louis-Nicolas (May 10, 1770-June 1, 1823). Duke of Auerstadt, 
1808. Prince of Eckmühl, 1809. 


First military service: September 29, 1785 (cadet at l'École Militaire). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: May 19, 1804. 


Massena, André (May 6, 1758-April 4, 1817). Duke of Rivoli, 1808. Prince 
of Essling, 1810. 


First military service: August 18, 1775 (enlisted as private soldier). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: May 19, 1804. 


Ney, Michel (January 10, 1769-December 7, 1815). Duke of Elchingen, 
1808. Prince of the Moskowa, 1813. 


First military service: February 12, 1787 (enlisted as cavalry trooper). 


Appointed Marshal of the Empire: May 19, 1804. 


Poniatowski, Joseph A. (May 7, 1763-October 19, 1813). Polish prince. 
First military service: 1778 (as an officer in the Austrian Army). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: October 18, 1813. 


Talleyrand-Périgord, Charles-Maurice (February 12, 1754-May 17, 1838). 
Bishop of Autun, 1789. Prince of Benevento, 1806. 


Special posts: Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1797-1807; Grand Chamberlain 
of the Empire, 1804. 


HI. D 


UKES 


Augereau, Charles-Pierre-François (October 21, 1757-June 12, 1816). Duke 
of Castiglione, 1808. 


First military service: 1774 (enlisted as private soldier). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: May 19, 1804. 


Bessières, Jean-Baptiste (August 6, 1768-May 1, 1813). Duke of Istria, 
1809. 


First military service: April 7, 1792 (enlisted as cavalry trooper). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: May 19, 1804. 


Cambacérès, Jean-Jacques (October 18, 1753-March 8, 1824). Duke of 
Parma, 1808. 


Special posts: Minister of Justice, 1799; Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, 
1804; President of the Senate. 


Caulaincourt, Armand-Augustin-Louis (December 9, 1773-February 19, 
1827). Duke of Vicenza, 1808. 


First military service: December 8, 1788 (enlisted as cavalry trooper). 
Highest military rank: General of division, 1805. 
Special posts: Grand Equerry, 1804; Foreign Minister, 1813. 


Clarke, Henri-Jacques-Guillaume (October 17, 1765-October 28, 1818). 
Duke of Feltre, 1809. 


First military service: September 17, 1781 (cadet at l'École Militaire). 


Highest military rank: General of Brigade, 1793 (later Marshal of France, 
1816). 


Special posts: Diplomatic Envoy; Minister of War, 1807-1814. 


Duroc, Géraud-Christophe-Michel (October 25, 1772-May 23, 1813). Duke 
of Frioul, 1808. 


First military service: February 1789 (cadet at Metz). 
Highest military rank: General of division, 1803. 
Special posts: Grand Marshal (or Lord High Steward) of the Empire, 1804. 


Fouché, Joseph (May 21, 1759-December 25, 1820). Duke of Otranto, 
1808. 


Special posts: Diplomatic Appointments and Minister of Police, 1804-1810. 
Gaudin, Martin-Michel-Charles (1756-1841). Duke of Gaëta, 1809. 
Special post: Minister of Finance, 1799-1814. 


Junot, Andoche (September 25, 1771-July 29, 1813). Duke of Abrantes, 
1808. 


First military service: September 1, 1791 (enlisted as volunteer). 
Highest military rank: General of division, 1803. 


Kellermann, François-Étienne-Christophe (May 28, 1735-September 13, 
1820). Duke of Valmy, 1808. 


First military service: 1752 (gentleman-cadet). 

Appointed Marshal of the Empire: May 19, 1804. 

Lannes, Jean (April 10, 1769-May 31, 1809). Duke of Montebello, 1808. 
First military service: June 20, 1792 (2nd-Lieutenant of infantry). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: May 19, 1804. 


Lefebvre, François-Joseph (October 25, 1755-September 14, 1820). Duke 
of Danzig, 1807. 


First military service: September 10, 1773 (enlisted as private soldier). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: May 19, 1804. 


MacDonald, Etienne-Jacques-Joseph-Alexandre (November 17, 1765- 
September 25, 1840). 


Duke of Tarentum, 1809. 

First military service: 1784 (Irish Legion). 

Appointed Marshal of the Empire: July 12, 1809. 

Maret, Hughes-Bernard (1763-1839). Duke of Bassano, 1809. 


Special posts: Diplomatic Appointments; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1811- 
1813. 


Marmont, Auguste-Frédéric-Louis-Viesse de (July 20, 1774-March 3, 
1852). Duke of Ragusa, 1808. 


First military service: July 6, 1790 (Artillery 2nd Lieutenant). 
Marshal of the Empire: July 12, 1809. 


Moncey (Jeannot de Moncey), Bon-Adrien (July 31, 1754-April 20, 1842). 
Duke of Conegliano, 1808. 


First military service: September 15, 1769 (enlisted as volunteer). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: May 19, 1804. 


Mortier, Adolphe-Edouard-Casimir-Joseph (February 13, 1768-July 28, 
1835). Duke of Treviso, 1808. 


First military service: September 1, 1791 (elected captain of infantry). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: May 19, 1804. 


Oudinot, Nicolas-Charles (April 25, 1767-September 13, 1847). Duke of 
Reggio, 1810. 


First military service: June 2, 1784 (enlisted as private soldier). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: July 12, 1809. 


Savary, Anne-Jean-Marie-René (April 26, 1774-June 2, 1833). Duke of 
Rovigo, 1808. 


First military service: 1790 (enlisted as volunteer). 
Highest military rank: General of division, 1805. 
Special post: Minister of Police, 1810-1814. 


Soult, Nicilas-Jean de Dieu (March 29, 1769-November 26, 1851). Duke of 
Dalmatia, 1808. 


First military service: April 16, 1785 (enlisted as private soldier). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: May 19, 1804. 


Suchet, Louis-Gabriel (March 2, 1770-January 3, 1826). Duke of Albufera, 
1813. 


First military service: Uncertain, but probably 1791 (National Guard 
Cavalry). 


Appointed Marshal of the Empire: July 1, 1811. 


Victor (Claude-Victor), Perrin (December 7, 1764-March 1, 1841). Duke of 
Belluno. 


First military service: October 16, 1781 (enlisted as a drummer-boy). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: July 13, 1807. 


IV.T 


EMAINING M 


ARSHALS OF THE E 


MPIRE 


Brune, Guillaume-Marie-Anne (May 13, 1763-August 2, 1815). No title. 


First military service: Uncertain, but probably 1789 (National Guard). 


Appointed Marshal of the Empire: May 19, 1804. 


Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, Laurent (April 13, 1764-March 17, 1830). Count, 1808, 
later Marquis. 


First military service: September 1, 1792 (volunteer). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: August 27, 1812. 


Grouchy, Emmanuel de (October 23, 1766-May 29, 1847). Hereditary 
Marquis. 


First military service: March 31, 1780 (cadet, Strasbourg Artillery School). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: June 3, 1815. 

Jourdan, Jean-Baptiste (April 29, 1762-November 23, 1833). Count, 1814. 
First military service: April 2, 1778 (enlisted as private soldier). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: May 19, 1804. 


Pérignon, Catherine-Dominique de (May 31, 1754-December 25, 1818). 
Count, 1811. 


First military service: July 6, 1780 (2nd Lieutenant). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: May 19, 1804. 


Sérurier, Jean-Mathieu-Philibert (December 8, 1742-December 21, 1819). 
Count, 1808. 


First military service: March 25, 1755 (militia volunteer). 
Appointed Marshal of the Empire: May 19, 1804. 


Information relating to the Marshalate mainly drawn from Gavard, C., 
Galerie des Maréchaux de France (Paris: 1839), and Lasseray, A. 


Dictionnaire Biographique des Généraux et Amiraux Français de la 
Revolution et de l’ Empire (2 vols., Paris: 1934). 
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Glossary of Military Terms 


Amalgame— 


The amalgamation of regular and volunteer formations to form composite 
units. 
Artillerie Volante— 


“Galloper guns” or fast horse artillery; all the gunners were mounted on 
horses, none on the limbers. 
Bar-shot— 


A type of artillery ammunition; a solid metal bar, surrounded by musket 
balls enclosed in a tin container; on being fired, the contents spread. 
Cabinet— 


The nucleus of Napoleon’s household, including his intimates and key 
subordinates. 
Caisson— 


Ammunition wagon, normally four-wheeled at this period. 
Canister— 


A type of artillery ammunition used at close range; a tin container filled 
with musket balls which spread on being fired. 

Carabinier— 

a 


Heavily armed cavalry soldier, barely distinguishable from a cuirassier. 
b 


The equivalent to a line grenadier in a light-infantry unit. 
Carnets— 


Literally, “notebooks”; kept by Napoleon recording the details of his forces, 
officers’ records of service, etc. 
Case-shot— 


A type of artillery ammunition; practically the same as canister (see above). 
Chappe Telegraph— 


A system for visual transmission of orders, messages, etc. Based on a series 
of intervisible signal stations, each with three masts. 
Chasseurs-a-cheval— 


Light cavalry, capable of mounted fire in a skirmishing role. 
Chasseurs-a-pied— 


Name for light infantrymen serving in light-infantry formations. Two 
regiments were included in the Old Guard. Also used to describe specialist 
formations, for example, mountain troops. 

Chevaux Légers— 


Light cavalry, comprising hussars, lancers, chasseurs, etc. 
Class of 1805— 


The annual proportion of the population liable for military service in a 
given year. 
Cohort— 


Term used to describe formations of the National Guard. 
Column of Divisions— 


A battalion attack formation with a two-company frontage. 
Commissaries— 


Officials responsible for providing supplies to the army; also intendants. 
Conscription— 


Compulsory enlistment of men of a certain age for military service. 
Corps d’armée— 


Self-contained major formation, comprising infantry, cavalry, guns, and 
staff. 
Corps d’observation— 


Formation detached from the main army to protect its line of march, watch 
or cover a minor enemy formation. Used in secondary roles. 
Demi-brigade— 


Formation of three battalions (1793-1803), later named a Regiment. 
Division— 
a 


Formation of several thousand infantry or cavalry supported by guns. 
b 


Section of the General Staff. 
c 


Two companies of a battalion, drawn up in line, three ranks deep. 
Divisional Column— 


A division advancing on a deployed frontage of one battalion, the remaining 
battalions following behind the leader in succession with intervals. 
Dragoons— 


The backbone of the line cavalry; capable of fighting mounted or on foot. 
Eagle— 


Special standard presented to most units of the Imperial Army. 
éclaireurs-à-cheval— 


Three regiments of mounted scouts attached to the Young Guard, 1814. 
Fantassin— 


Common French term for infantryman. 
Flankers— 


Formation of gamekeepers and forest guards raised in 1812; part of Middle 
Guard. 
Fusilier— 


Infantryman of the non-élite companies of an infantry battalion. 
Gendarmerie— 


France’s national police force, organized on paramilitary lines. 
Gendarmerie d’élite— 


The Emperor’s bodyguard and baggage escort; used to enforce martial 
discipline. 
Grand-Quartier-Général— 


General Headquarters. 
Grapeshot— 


A type of artillery ammunition used at close range. A serge bag filled with 
musket balls that scattered on being fired. Used with canister. 

Grenadier— 

a 


Originally a picked infantryman armed with grenades as well as normal 
equipment. 
b 


Member of the é/ite company of an infantry battalion, carefully selected, at 
least 5 foot 8 inches in height; received special pay, etc. 
c 


“of the Guard,” member of one of the senior units in the Old Guard. 
Grenadier-a-cheval— 


Trooper in the mounted “heavy” squadrons of the Guard Cavalry. 
Grognard— 


Literally, “grumbler”; Napoleon’s nickname for the infantry of the Guard 
(1807 onward); often applied to any French soldier of the period. 
Grosse-bottes— 


Nickname for the Grenadiers-a-cheval, literally, “big boots.” 
Guides— 


Personal escorts, both mounted and on foot, of (originally) Revolutionary 
generals. Napoleon’s “Guides” (formed 1796) eventually formed one 


nucleus of the Imperial Guard. Carefully selected soldiers, capable of many 
special roles in connection with the work of Army headquarters. 
Horse Artillery— 


8-or 4-pound guns drawn by horse teams, the gun crews riding on the 
limbers or on horseback; attached to cavalry divisions and reserves. 
Imperial Guard— 


The elite formation of the Napoleonic armies; eventually subdivided into 
the Old, Middle and Young Guards. Usually kept in reserve before 1813. 
Inclination marker— 


Instrument attached to the side of a cannon to show angle of barrel. 
Lancers— 


Light cavalry armed with lances; originally Polish (1809) but later 
increased to include Dutch, German and French units. Two regiments were 
included in the Guard Cavalry. 

Langridge— 


A type of artillery ammunition for use at close range; irregular pieces of 
iron packed like case-shot; especially used at sea to destroy rigging. 
Legion— 


Foreign formation incorporated in the French Army; also sometimes used to 
describe large units of the National Guard. 
Levée-en-masse— 


The first attempt at large-scale conscription, adopted in 1793. 
Light Infantry— 


Identically equipped with the “line” infantry, but trained for a more flexible 
and mobile tactical role; made up of carabiniers, chasseurs-à-pied and 
voltigeurs (see Glossary entries). Infanterie Légére. 

Limber— 


Detachable front of gun carriage (basically two wheels, an axle, pole and 
ammunition box), used to raise a cannon’s trail for movement. 


Line Infantry— 


The ordinary demi-brigades regiments and battalions of “the line” — 
originally “Battle-line.” Distinguished by numbers. /nfanterie de la Ligne. 
Line of Communication— 


The rear link of an army on campaign (road or river), along which flowed 
reinforcements, remounts, convoys, couriers, etc. 
Line of March— 


The general direction being taken by a marching army. 
Line of Operations— 


Same as a line of march, but usually through hostile territory. 
Line of Retreat— 


The general direction taken by a retiring army. 
Maison— 


Napoleon’s household—the very heart of his headquarters organization. 
Mamelukes— 
a 


A body of elite Cavalry of the Guard, brigaded with the Chasseurs-d-cheval 
de la Garde, dressed in Oriental costume, bristling with weapons. 
b 


The elite cavalry of the Turkish armies; sometimes became a 
semiautonomous ruling caste in outlying districts, e.g., Egypt. 
Marins de la Garde— 


“Marines of the Guard,” used for special duties and river transportation. 
Masse de décision (occasionally de rupture)— 


The reserve of infantry, cavalry and horse artillery retained by Napoleon for 
use at the critical moment of battle. 
Masse de manoeuvre— 


Part of the French Army entrusted with strategical or tactical enveloping 
attacks. 
Masse primaire— 


The main part of a French army engaged in battle on the chief sector. 
Masse secondaire— 


A secondary force engaged on battle on a subsidiary sector. 
Ordre mixte— 


Frequently employed tactical formation incorporating troops in line and 
troops in column (fire and shock); extremely adaptable. 
Parallel— 


Large trench used in siege operations, dug at varying distances from the 
enemy defences (and aligned to run parallel to them); used to shelter troops, 
stores, etc., prior to the assault. 

Petit-Quartier-Général— 


Literally, “small headquarters”; the handful of key officers, etc., who 
accompanied Napoleon wherever he went on horseback. 
Pontonniers— 


Military engineers trained to build or extemporize bridges over water 
obstacles. 
Représentant-du-Peuple (also Depute-en-Mission)— 


Government official attached to Revolutionary armies with vast powers; a 
political commissar. 
Ricochet Fire— 


A type of artillery fire in which the round shot is deliberately fired to hit in 
front of the target and thereafter bounds through the enemy position sending 
up clouds of stone fragments, etc., along its path. 

Round Shot— 


The most frequently used type of artillery ammunition; a spherical, solid 
cannon ball of cast metal, varying in weight according to caliber of cannon. 


Saber — 
a 


Cavalry sword with curved blade, commonly issued to light cavalry and 
carried by general officers. 
b 


Generic term used to describe any cavalry soldier. 
Shrapnel— 


A type of artillery ammunition invented by a British soldier but never 
adopted by Napoleonic armies. At this period it comprised a hollow sphere 
packed with explosive and musket balls, etc., exploded in the air above 
enemy formations by means of a fuse. 

Tirailleur— 


Skirmisher; half the Young Guard used this nomenclature. 
Trail— 


The lower end of a gun carriage, used to counterbalance the weight of the 
barrel and absorb some of the recoil shock. 
Trail-chest— 


-Ready-use ammunition container, usually carried on the trail or limber. 
Trains— 


The general transportation services of the army, responsible for conveying 
guns, supplies, bridging pontoons, etc.; in other words, the “supporting 
services.” 
Tricolor— 


French national standard of blue, white and red adopted during the 
Revolution. 
Voltigeur— 


Soldier of the second élite company of a line infantry battalion; trained to 
fight in a skirmisher screen and extended order. They were supposed to be 


capable of keeping pace with trotting cavalry, hence voltigeur—literally a 
“leaper” or “runner.” 


Indexes 


INDEX A: PERSONS 


Abercromby, Sir Ralph, British general, 43; commands in Egypt, 103 
Adam, Frederick, British major-general, 1089 

Addington, Henry, Viscount Sidmouth, English premier, 303; and Treaty of 
Amiens, 303; declares war on France, 321 

Alexander the Great, Macedonian general: Napoleon’s admiration for, 138 
Alexander I, Tsar of Russia: character, 327; attitudes to Napoleon, 328, 513, 
589, 623, 746, 814; Malta and, 216, 328; Grand Master of the Order of St. 
John, 328; attitude to the Enghien affair, 328; relations with Austria, 383, 
668, 899; relations with England, 330, 331, 586, 588, 594, 624, 749; 
relations with France, 448, 739-46; growing friction with, 740, 742, 744, 
745; relations with Prussia, 403, 510, 589, 624, 872; relations with Turkey, 
328, 588; hunger for Constantinople, 624, 740; ambitions in the 
principalities, 527, 624, 740; attitude after Austerlitz, 448; attitude after 
Friedland, 583; and Tilsit, 586, 587, 588, 589; and Poland, 742, 745; 
attitude toward Spanish Bourbons, 588; secret detente with Austria, 664, 
668; attitude to the Continental System, 623, 742, 854; at Conference of 
Erfurt, 622-25, 742; relationship with Talleyrand, 624, 742, 1000; 
relationship with Russian generals, 750, 886, 897, 901; relationship with 
Frederick William III of Prussia, 403, 510, 947; relationship with 
Bernadotte of Sweden, 745; attitude to proposed marriage of sister to 
Napoleon, 744; the Oldenburg affair, 745, 748; attitudes toward prospect of 
war with France (1812), 746, 765; strategies of, 764-65, 816, 859; appeals 
to Russian patriotism, 793; replaces Barclay with Kutusov, 794; effect of 
Borodino upon, 813; effect of burning of Moscow upon, 813; refuses to 
consider an armistice, 814, 816; turns back French envoys, 814; plan for 
destroying la Grande Armée, 833; thwarted, 834; and the liberation of 
Germany, 873, 880, 886, 897; and negotiations with France, 890, 898; 
relationship with Bennigsen, 880; and the Allies, 888, 897; at Lutzen, 886; 
at Bautzen, 893; and the armistice, 898, 899; at Dresden, 907, 911; at 
Leipzig, 911, 924; and the invasion of France, 947, 966; attitude to the 
Chatillon negotiations, 948, 964; conference of Pougy, 999; enjoins bold 
policy, 981; recants, 998; enters Paris, 1001; hardened attitude toward 


Napoleon, 1001; at Conference of Vienna, 1003; joins Seventh Coalition, 
1014; otherwise mentioned, 408, 411, 922; picture of, 741 

Alvintzi, Joseph, Austrian general: background, 45; takes command at 
Trent, 101; first attempt to relieve Mantua, 102-13; at battle of Caldiero, 
103; at battle of Arcola, 105-11; retreats, 112; second attempt to reach 
Mantua, 113-21; plan, 114; at battle of Rivoli, 118-20; routed by Joubert, 
120; retreats into Tyrol, 121; picture of, 72 

Andréossy, A. F., French general, 70 

Anna, Russian grand duchess, 744 

Arcon, J. C. E. le M. d’, French strategist, 25 

Argenteau, de, Austrian general, 62; defeated at Dego and Montenotte, 66, 
71, 73 

Auersperg, Count, Austrian general: commands rearguard at Vienna, 407 
Augereau, P. F. C, French marshal, Duke of Castiglione: biographical 
sketch, see Appendix; origins of, 55; meets Napoleon for first time, 54; 
character of, 55, 542; before Lodi, 80; at battle of Lodi, 83; at battle of 
Castiglione, 94, 95, 194; at Verona, 103, at Legnano, 114; at battle of 
Arcola, 106-12; at battle of Dolce, 112; and the Rivoli campaign, 114, 120; 
sent back to Paris, 206; commands Army of Germany, 207; Jacobin 
sympathies of, 259; made a marshal, 312; made Duke of Castiglione, 312; 
in Austerlitz campaign, 402, 403; in Jena campaign, 462, 468, 472, 474; at 
battle of Jena, 481, 484; the pursuit, 500; in Poland (1806-1807), 514, 524, 
530; at battle of Eylau, 536; 538; destruction of VIlth Corps, 541-42, 554; 
sick, 560; in reserve during Russian campaign, 755, 816; in campaign of 
1813, 929, 935; at battle of Leipzig, 923, 928; in campaign of 1814, 949, 
965, 977, 983; refuses to move from Lyons, 981, 992; growing 
disenchantment with Napoleon, 999; picture, 434-35 

Bacler d’Albe, Baron L. A. C., French general, geographer, 371 

Baggavout, Russian general, 800 

Bagration, Prince Peter, Russian general: during Austerlitz campaign, 408; 
at Austerlitz, 418, 426; retreats, 432; during Polish campaign, 519, 

531, 566; at battle of Fried-land, 573; during the Russian campaign, 752, 
764, 770, 776, 782, 785; friction with Barclay, 752, 783; at battle of 
Smolensk, 788; at battle of Borodino, 796, 801; killed, 801; mentioned, 
856, 859 

Baird, Sir David, English general, 628; in Egypt, 648, 656 

Barbe-Marbois, F., French finance minister, 448 


Barras, Paul, member of the Directory: relations with Napoleon, 39; and 
Josephine Beau-harnais, 55-56; at siege of Toulon, 21, 23, 25; and Ven- 
démiaire, 39, 40; character of, 254; part in Brumaire and resignation, 260 
Bayalitsch, Austrian general, 115 

Beauharnais, Eugène de, see Eugène, Viceroy of Italy 

Beauharnais, Josephine de, see Josephine, Empress 

Beauharnais, Hortense de, see Hortense 

Beaulieu, J. P., Austrian general: age and character of, 45; appointed to 
command in Italy, 62; attacks at Voltri, 64; falls back to Acqui, 73; escapes 
Napoleon’s trap, 77, 80; outflanked at Borghetto, 86; retreats to the Mincio, 
86; violates Venetian neutrality, 86; retires to Trent, 87; superseded by 
Würmser, 93; picture, 72 

Bedoyère, C. de la, French general, 1043, 1050 

Belliard, Count A. D., French general, 230; in Egypt, 230; surrenders Cairo, 
303 

“Bellitote, ” see Fourés, Pauline 

Belvedere, Count, Austrian general and diplomat, 634 

Bennigsen, Baron Levin, Russian general: character of, 519; during 
campaign in Poland, 513, 518, 524, 528; succeeds Kamenskoi, 529, 531, 
534; at battle of Eylau, 535-48; during renewed Polish campaign, 565, 569; 
plan, 571; at battle of Friedland, 572-83; during campign of 1812, 752, 785- 
86; in command of Russian Army of Poland in Germany, 901, 916; at 
Leipzig, 933-35; mentioned, 331, 382, 403, 918 

Bernadotte, Jean-Baptiste, Prince of Ponte-Corvo, French marshal: 
biographical sketch, see Appendix; character of, 497, 733; married to 
Desirée Clary, 496; first serves under Napoleon, 122-23; almost lynched at 
Vienna, 213; Jacobin leanings of, 259; made a marshal, 312; during 
campaign of 1805, 392, 407, 410, 416; at Austerlitz, 428, 431; during 
campaign of 1806, 462, 467, 472, 475, 478; misconduct of, during Jena- 
Auerstadt, 489, 491, 496; almost court-martialed, 496; relations with 
Davout, 497; relations with Napoleon, 496, 504; heads pursuit after Jena, 
501; first contact with Swedes, 501, 502; during campaign of Poland, 521, 
524, 526; attacked in winter quarters, 528; misses battle of Eylau, 531, 550, 
553; during renewed Polish campaign, 551; wounded, 565; operations near 
Denmark, 549; loses La Romana’s Spanish corps to R. N., 611; and 
campaign of 1809, 669, 671, 695, 707, 717; misconduct at battle of 
Wagram, 719, 723; dismissed from command, 724, 734; intrigues with 


Fouché, 747; and Walcheren Crisis, 736; becomes crown prince of Sweden, 
745; Napoleon’s attitude to this, 745; neutrality of, in 1812, 748; and 
Swedish Pomerania, 748, 874; joins Allies, 874; conduct during campaign 
Of 1813, 900, 916, 919; at battle of Leipzig, 933, 934; attitude during 
campaign of France, 947, 948, 983; mentioned, 450, 505, 734; picture, 434 
Bernhard, Dutch prince, 1031, 1065 

Berthier, Louis Alexandre, Prince of Neuchâtel and of Wagram, French 
marshal and chief of staff: biographical sketch, see Appendix; character, 
205; description, 369; serves in Italy, 54, 70; characteristics of, as a staff 
officer, 56, 134, 368, 372, 756; incapacity for chief commands, 86, 287, 
466, 670, 673, 678, 731; impressions of own position, 134, 375, 376; in 
fighting at Fombio, 80; at Lodi, 83; in Egypt and Syria, 205, 231; returns to 
France with Napoleon, 244; part in Brumaire, 260; appointed Minister of 
War, 263; exchanges for the Army of the Reserve, 265; depression of, 275, 
277; preparations for crossing Alps, 275; general-in-chief, 265, 267, 280; 
and the Marengo campaign, 284, 289; poor maps of, 287; made a marshal, 
335, 433; made Prince of Neuchatel, 446; passion for Mme. Visconti, 205; 
during campaign of 1806, 466, 472, 496; during campaign of 1806-1807, in 
Poland, 531, 567; his staff organization, 372; his intimates, 373; Master of 
the Hounds, 369; Napoleon’s shooting accident, 593; during campaign of 
1808, 648; general-in-chief on the Danube, 670; links with Strasbourg and 
Paris, 671; serious errors of, 678, 679; alarm of, 679; hands over to 
Napoleon, 680; during remainder of campaign of 1809, 698, 732; during 
campaign of 1812, 756; holds review of the staff at Smolensk, 368; during 
the retreat from Moscow, 850; conference at Maloyaroslavets, 822; left 
behind at Smorgoni, 849; during campaign of 1813, 878, 915, 918; illness 
of, 946; during campaign of 1814, 951, 979; interview with Metter-nich, 
900; growing war weariness and depression of, 1000; death of, June 1815, 
1021; Napoleon’s opinion of, 376; mentioned, 452, 460, 732; picture, 434 
Berthollet, C. L., French scientist, 213; in Egypt, 228; returns to France, 
244 

Bertrand, Count H. G., French general of engineers, 385; early military 
experiences of, 385, 484; chief engineer in 1809, 697, 698, 716; in 
campaigns of 1813, 867, 874, 891, 894; at Lutzen, 884, 886; at Bautzer, 
891, 894; at Leipzig, 926, 928, 932, 933, 934; travels with Napoleon from 
Elba, 1011 


Bessières, J. B., Duke of Istria, French marshal: biographical sketch, see 
Appendix; commands Guides in Italy, 87; commander of Imperial Guard, 
325; made marshal, 434; at battle of Austerlitz, 430; in campaign of 1806- 
1807, 514, 520; at battle of Eylau, 544; supports invasion of Spain, 605; 
during campaign of 1808, 612, 629, 634; wins battle of Rio de Medina 
Seco, 615; Napoleon’s anger with, 634; during campaign of 1809, 699; at 
battle of As-pern-Essling, 702; at battle of Wagram, 725; commands Young 
Guards, 754; killed in action (1813), 881; Napoleon’s sense of loss, 881; 
picture, 434 

Béthencourt, A. de, French general, 276; crosses the Alps, 281 

Bianchi, Austrian general, 910, 911, 930, 978 

Blaise, Corporal Jean-Pierre, 392, 503; describes Davout’s march to 
Austerlitz, 421 

Blake, Spanish general and Irish adventurer, 625; captain-general of 
Galicia, 626; defeated at Rio de Medina Seco, 615; retreats to Valmaceda, 
632; defeated at Espinosa, 634; escapes with some of his army, 63 4, 635; 
joins La Romana, 635 

Bliicher, G. L. von, Prussian marshal and prince: member of Prussian war 
faction, 455; character, 1058, 1063, 1068, 1093; hatred for Napoleon, 873; 
during campaign of 1806, 456; part played at Auerstadt, 490, 495; headlong 
retreat of, 501; surrender of, 501; in command of Army of Silesia, 1813, 
870, 901; during campaign of 1813, 873, 874, 880, 903, 916; at battle of 
Lutzen, 882, 886; at battle of Bautzen, 895, 896, 897; and allied strategy of 
evasion, 904; breaks the armistice, 900; after battle of Dresden, 910; calls 
Napoleon’s bluff, 918; operations with Bernadotte prior to Leipzig, 918-19; 
at battle of Leipzig, 922, 924, 928, 931, 933; pursuit of the French army, 
937; implacable foe of Napoleon, 947; commands Army of Silesia, 958; 
nearly captured at battle of Brienne, 959; at battle of La Rothiére, 962, 965; 
further movements, 965, 966, 968; defeat of his detachments at Montmirail, 
Vauchamps, and Champaubert, 969, 973, 975; escapes over Marne, 973; 
battle of Chateau Thierry, 974; further movements, 974, 976, 981, 983; 
heads for Paris, 984, 985; defeated at Craonne, 987-88; holds Napoleon at 
Laon, 988-91; moves to join Schwarzenberg, 999; heads for Paris, 996, 999; 
in command of Prussian army, 1815, 1015, 1017; liaison with Wellington, 
1015, 1027, 1032, 1060; orders concentration at Sombreffe, 1027; masses at 
Ligny, 1035, 1038, 1039; Wellington visits him, 1039; at battle of Ligny, 
1044, 1045; ridden over but escapes, 1046; resumes command, 1058; 


rejects Gneisnau’s advice, 1058, 1068; sets out for Mont. St. Jean, 1063, 
1068; nickname, 1068; his rashness, 982, 1034; his loyalty to his allies, 
1068, 1069, 1093; pursues /’ Armée du Nord, 1090, 1094; detachments 
routed by French, 1095; picture, 871 

Bon, L. A., French general, 213; commands division in Egypt, 212, 213, 
219, 220; at battle of Pyramids, 226; during Syrian campaign, 235; mortally 
wounded at Acre, 240 

Bonaparte, Carlo (Napoleon’s father): poetic leanings, 5; relationship with 
Paoli, 5; death, 8; mentioned, 319 

Bonaparte, Caroline, Grand-Duchess of Berg, Queen of Naples: 
biographical sketch, see Appendix; Napoleon’s feelings for, 5; marries 
Murat, 263; social ambitions, 446, 450; accused of treachery in 1814, 966; 
Napoleon’s rage at, 950 

Bonaparte, Elisa, Duchess of Lucca, 6; biographical sketch, see Appendix; 
ambitions, 450, 598; disliked by Napoleon, 6; mentioned, 598 

Bonaparte, Jérome, King of Westphalia: biographical sketch, see Appendix; 
birth of, 5; marriage to Elizabeth Patterson and Napoleon’s disapproval, 
450, 595; second marriage to Catherine of Wurttemberg, 450; in Polish 
campaign, 513, 514, 559; crowned King of Westphalia, 589; commands an 
army in Russia, 755, 756, 762, 774, 775; earns Napoleon’s displeasure, 776; 
disagreement with Davout, 776, 777; resigns command and returns to 
Westphalia, 776; at battle of Quatre Bras, 1048; wounded, 1056; at 
Waterloo, 1066; attacks Hougoumont, 1072-73; mentioned, 559, 748, 860, 
1092 

Bonaparte, Joseph, sometime King of Naples, King of Spain: biographical 
sketch, see Appendix; character, 5; accompanies Napoleon to Autun, 6; 
becomes head of the family, 8; Napoleon’s life-long respect for, 5; at 
Napoleon’s coronation, 319; made King of Naples, 448, 450; intended role 
in Napoleon’s three-part offensive, 600, 601; persuaded to exchange Naples 
for the crown of Spain, 608; at Bayonne, 607; reached Madrid, 614; flees 
over Ebro and Douro, 618; Napoleon’s brusque treatment of, 621, 643; 
restored to his capital, 643; and the Peninsular War, 650, 653, 654; made 
Lieutenant General of the Realm, 952; fails to supervise defenses of Paris, 
952, 1000; ordered to arrange evacuation of Marie Louise and the King of 
Rome, 971; abandons Paris, 1000; awarded pension by the Allies, 1003; 
mentioned, 447, 615, 621, 639, 658, 732, 968; picture, 606 

Bonaparte, Josephine (née Tascher), see Josephine, Empress 


Bonaparte, Letizia (Madame Mère): biographical sketch, see Appendix; 
mother of Napoleon, 5; leaves Corsica and settles near Toulon, 17; 
Dowager-Empress, 451; granite character of, 5; severity, 451; after 
Napoleon’s coronation, 5; mentioned, 11. 

Bonaparte, Louis, King of Holland: biographical sketch, see Appendix; 
born, 5; idleness of, 231; his son Napoleon, heir-presumptive, death of, 744; 
crowned King of Holland, 450; role in 1806, 464, 465; equivocal attitude to 
Continental System, 512; Napoleon’s rebukes, 512; at Bayonne, 608; 
refuses crown of Spain, 609; forced to abdicate, 745; mentioned, 57 
Bonaparte, Lucien, Duke of Canino: biographical sketch, see Appendix; 
birth, 5; stubborn character of, 17, 607; denounces Paoli at Toulon, 17; 
President of Council of Five Hundred, 259; his part in Brumaire, 261, 262; 
at Bayonne, 607; refuses crown of Spain, 608; mentioned, 8, 245, 605 
Bonaparte, Napoleon, see Napoleon Bonaparte 

Bonaparte, Pauline, Princess Borghese: biographical sketch, see Appendix; 
birth of, 6; Napoleon’s favorite sister, 6; marries General Leclerc, 320; 
picture, 606 

Bonneval, Chevalier de: serves at Constantinople, 37; Napoleon’s plan to 
emulate, 210 

Bourcet, Pierre, French military writer: his “Guerre de Montagnes,” 31; 
influence on Napoleon’s thinking, 30, 139; mentioned, 154, 169, 181 
Bourgogne, sergeant in the Imperial Guard: at battle of Maloyaroslavets, 
822 

Bourienne, L. A. F. de, Napoleon’s secretary: at Brienne, 7; in Paris with 
Napoleon, 14; description of Napoleon as First Consul, 262; “Plains of the 
Scrivia” anecdote, 150, 275; dishonesty and dismissal of, 370; as Governor 
of Hamburg, evades the Continental System, 511; mentioned, 518, 585 
Braganza, Portuguese ruling house: Regent John, 596; attracts Napoleon’s 
wrath, 597; declarations concerning, 588, 598; offers concessions, 598; 
negotiations with England, 597; rescued from Lisbon by Royal Navy, 599 
Broglie, Duke of, French marshal of /’ Ancien Regime: grants Napoleon’s 
leave application, 10; experiments with a corps d'armée system, 159 
Brueys, d’Aigulliers, Francois-Paul, French admiral: in command of Toulon 
fleet, 213; escorts Napoleon to Egypt, 214; killed at the battle of the Nile, 
217; made a scapegoat by Napoleon, 219 

Brune, G. M. A., French marshal: biographical sketch, see Appendix; in 
campaign in Holland, 256; wins battle of Bergen, 258; republican reputation 


of, 260; commands corps in Germany Army of Observation, 559; 
mentioned, 385, 1017 

Brunswick, Charles F. W., Duke of: commander-in-chief of the Prussian 
army, 453, 455, 456; indecision of, 458, 459; various plans of, 456, 457-59; 
inadequate control of subordinates, 459, 470; relationship with Frederick 
William III, 451, 458; during the campaign of 1806, 471, 479, 489; mortally 
wounded at Auerstadt, 492; mentioned, 489 

Bubna, Austrian general, 948, 983, 992 

Bugeaud, French general: describes use of column in Peninsula, 348 

Bulow, F. W. von, Prussian general: joins Wittgenstein, 873; retires after 
Lutzen, 888; holds Berlin, 888, 897; at battle of Gross-Beeren, 905; at battle 
of Dennewitz, 913, cooperates with General Graham in the Netherlands, 
948, 966; moves to join Blücher, 981; captures Soissons, 985; at battle of 
Laon, 989; during Waterloo campaign, 1017, 1027; too late for Ligny, 1039, 
1047; heads march to Waterloo, 1068; in battle for Plancenoit, 1084 
Burrard, Sir Harry, British general: supersedes Wellesley in Portugal, 619; 
and Convention of Cintra, 619; replaced by Sir John Moore, 622 
Buxhowden, Russian general, 331, 519; joins Kutusov in 1805, 408; 
commands Allies left at Austerlitz, 416, 428; hasty flight, 431; during 
Polish campaign of 1806-1807, 516, 518, 524; mentioned, 403, 437 
Bylandt, Allied general, 1032, 1073 

Cadoudal, Georges, French royalist conspirator, 308 

Caffarelli, Count, French engineer general: senior engineer in Egypt and 
Syria, 205, 235; wounded before Acre, 240; death of, 240; Napoleon’s grief, 
240 

Caffarelli the Younger, French divisional general, 416, 426 

Cambacérès, J. J. R., Consul of France, 262, 308; legal work of, 316 

Carnot, Count Lazare, “Organizer of Victory” and French Minister of War, 
32; military doctrines of, 143; creates bureau topographique, 37; 
organization of the Revolutionary Armies, 54fn, 142, 142fn; member of the 
Directory, 34; plans of campaign, 41, 46, 57; service as Minister of War 
(Consulate), 265, 275; intermediary with Moreau, 278; service as Minister 
of War (Empire), 1012; mentioned, 32, 34, 35, 47, 70 

Carteaux, J. F., French Revolutionary general, 3; appointed to command in 
south, 20; takes Avignon and Marseilles, 20; besieges Toulon, 22; 
incapacity of, 20, 22, 23, 29; replaced, 25 


Castaños, Spanish general, captain-general of Andalusia, 616, 617, 625, 
629, 636 

Castellane, Novejean, B. L. A., Lieutenant de, 605, 650 

Caulaincourt, Armand A. L. de, Duke of Vicenza, French general, 369; 
made Master of the Horse, 369; his role in Napoleon’s Maison, 371; 
intimacy with Napoleon, 376; ambassador to St. Petersburg, 746; reports 
the Tsar’s point of view, 746; Napoleon’s reaction, 747; during campaign of 
1812, 767, 790, 793, 814, 827; accompanies Napoleon back to France, 848- 
49; and the campaign of 1813, 867; peace missions of, 889, 898; campaign 
of 1814, 948, 994; sent to conference of Chatillon, 964, 966; with Napoleon 
before abdication, 1001; Napoleon’s suicide attempt, 1002; mentioned, 890, 
1003 

Caulaincourt, Baron Auguste J. G. de, French general, 805 

Cervoni, J. B., French brigadier-general, 64, 83 

Chabran, Count J., French general, 265; crosses the Alps, 276 

Chambarlhac de Lambespin, Baron J. A. de, French general, 265 
Champagny, L. A., Duke of Cadore, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
596 

Chaplitz, Russian general, 848 

Charles, Austrian archduke, 46; first brush with Napoleon, 121-24; standing 
as a general, 666-67, 735; Napoleon’s opinion of, 667; afflicted with 
epilepsy, 46, 667; relations with Aulic Council, 382, 384, 676; heads “peace 
party” of 1805, 330; and “peace party” of 1809, 663-64; attitude to 
England, 330; during campaign of 1805, 384, 403, 404, 409; reform of the 
Austrian army, 510, 664-66; troubles with subordinate generals, 666; takes 
the initiative (1809), 6735 677; almost splits the French, 677, 678, 680; at 
the battle of Eckmühl, 690-91; abandons Ratisbon, 691; retreats into 
Bohemia, 692, 694, 695; reappears opposite Vienna, 696; dispositions 
adopted by, 698; at the battle of Aspern-Essling, 700-706; amazement at 
own success, 707-8; consequent inaction, 709; calls up more Austrian 
troops, 709; occupies the Wagram position, 711, 712; surprised by 
Napoleon’s second crossing to the north bank, 716; conduct during the 
battle of Wagram, 718, 719, 722, 724; retreats, 728; and the battle of Znaim, 
730; agrees to armistice, 730; mentioned, 331, 410, 510, 693, 735 

Charles, Hippolyte, Josephine’s lover, 227, 256 

Charles IV, King of Spain: weak character of, 602; family troubles of, 603; 
and Godoy, 603, 605; frightened into an abdication, 607; renounces it and 


appeals for French aid, 607; Murat’s attitude toward, 607; relations with his 
son, Ferdinand, 602-3; lured to Bayonne, 607; easily induced to reabdicate, 
608; leaves for exile in France, 608; Spanish attitude toward, 609; family 
portrait, 604 

Chassé, Baron D. H. de, Belgian general, 1065, 1088 

Chasseloup-Laubat, Count (later Marquis) F. de, French general of 
engineers, 70, 836 

Chauvet, French commissary-general, 57 

Choiseul, Due de, French statesman, 210 

Clarke, H. J. G., Duke of Feltre, French emissary, general and Minister of 
War, 125 

Clausel, Count B., French general, 1017, 1094 

Clausewitz, Karl von, German soldier and military philosopher, 134, 846- 
47 

Coignet, J. R., French sergeant, later captain, 477, 958, 979, 992, 1003 
Colli, Austrian general, 38, 46, 62, 63, 64, 77 

Colonna-Césari, Corsican colonel, 15, 16 

Compans, Count J. D., French general, 798 

Constant, Baron, Napoleon’s secretary, 370, 708, 733, 1012 

Constantine, Russian grand duke, 420; commands Russian Guards at 
Austerlitz, 430; at battle of Heilsberg, 568, hostility to Barclay de Tolly, 
1812, 788; at Smolensk, 788; at Borodino, 796, 805 

Conté, the French balloonist, 227 

Corbineau, Baron (later Count) J. B. J., French brigadier-general, 835, 836, 
837 

Corrigan, Piedmontese prince, 46, 62 

Couthard, Count L. F., French colonel, 686 

Craoford, British general, 43 

Crissé, Turpin de, French military writer, 179 

Croisier, Captain, aide-de-camp to Napoleon in Egypt, 222; death of, at 
Acre, 240 

Cuesta, Don Gregorio de la, Spanish general, 615; defeated, 625-26 

Cyrus the Great, ruler of Persia, 138, 180 

Czartoryski family, Polish, 745 

Dallemagne, Baron C, French general: heads advance on Peschiera, 78, 80, 
83, 89; killed, 89 

Dalrymple, Sir Hugh, English general: in Portugal, 619 


Damascus, Pasha of, 230; defeated at battle of Mount Tabor, 239 

Daru, Count P. A. N. M. B., French intendant-general, 916 

Davidovitch, P., Austrian general, 97, 101 

Davout, L. N., French marshal, Duke of Auerstadt, Prince of Eckmühl: 
biographical sketch, see Appendix; serves in Egypt, 230; made a marshal, 
335, 434; character of, 489, 758; during campaign of 1805, 394, 397, 404, 
405, 410, 431; makes forced march to Austerlitz, 416, 420, 421, 422; at 
battle of Austerlitz, 424, 428; during campaign of 1806, 462, 472, 474, 478, 
479, 499; passes order to Bernadotte, 489; marches on Auerstadt, 489; in 
battle of Auerstadt, 490-95; Napoleon’s attitude toward, 488, 489, 495; 
during the campaign of 1806-1807, 513, 514, 521, 524, 530; at Eylau, 536, 
538, 545, 550; during the renewed campaign, 570; misses battle of 
Friedland, 576; at Ratisbon, 673, 679, 680; during campaign of 1809, 671, 
678, 681, 682-86, 688, 689; in battle of Eckmühl, 690, 691; subsequent 
moves, 694, 696, 699; called to Aspern, 702, 707, 710, 711; at Wagram, 
716-17, 719, 722-23, 727, 728; pursuit of Archduke Charles, 729; occupies 
Swedish Pomerania, 748; preparations for campaign of 1812, 754, 758, 
766; during campaign of 1812, 774, 775; misses Bagration, 776; 
disagreement with Jerome, 776; at battle of Smolensk, 786; quarrels with 
Murat, 794; at battle of Borodino, 798, 800, 801; Napoleon rejects his 
advice, 797; during the retreat, 828, 830, 836; blamed for deserting Ney, 
831; during campaign of 1813, 869, 874, 875, 878, 897, 913, 938; besieged 
in Hamburg, 948; during campaign of 1815, 1017, 1022, 1094, 1095; 
mentioned, 416, 437, 476, 532, 669, 708, 725; picture, 434 

Dejean, Count P. G. M. A., French general, 1087 

Delmas, A. G., French general, 122, 931 

Delort, Baron J. A. A., French general, 1080 

Delzons, Baron A. J., French general, 804, 821 

Denmark, Christian, King of, 950 

Desaix, L. C. A., French general, 212; first service under Napoleon, 213; 
description of, 229; Napoleon’s opinion of, 296; during campaign in Egypt, 
215, 216, 220; at battle of the Pyramids, 226; in Upper Egypt, 229-30, 342; 
returns to join Army of Reserve, 278; marches toward Genoa, 289; recalled, 
291, 293; at battle of Marengo, 293-96; killed, 296; Napoleon’s grief, 296; 
mentioned, 205, 300, 301 

Desgenettes, French doctor, 213, 241; defies Napoleon, 243 

Desjardin, N. J., French private (58th Regt.), 599 


Desolles, Marquis J. J. P. A., French general, 269, 755 

Despinois, Count H. F. J., French general, 194 

Dessaix, Count J. M., French general, 798 

Diebitsch, H. K. F. A., Russian general, 851 

Djezzar-Pasha, Governor of Acre, 230, 237, 238 

Doctorov, D. S., Russian general, 431, 524, 786, 804, 820 

Dolgorouki, Russian count, Tsar’s aide-de-camp, 411 

Dombrowski, J. H. D., Polish general in French service, 830, 832, 840 
Dommartin, E. A. C. de, French captain (later general), 21, 22, 236 

Domon, Baron (later Vicomte) J. S., French cavalry general, 1076, 1084 
Donzelot, French general, 1078 

Doppet, F. A., French Republican general, 25, 29 

Doumerc, J. P., French general and count, 840, 844, 929 

Drouot, Count A., French general, 335, 886, 929, 938, 1067, 1087 
Dubois-Crancé, French Republican Député-en-Mission, 19, 159 

Le Due, French staff expert, 373 

Dugommier, J. C, French Republican general, 25, 26 

Dugua, C. F. J., French general, 123 

Duhesme, Count P. G., French general, 278, 283, 288, 602, 1044, 1084 
Dumas, Count Matthieu, French commissary general, 619, 639, 649, 758, 
818 

Dumas, T. A. D. de la P., French general, 231 

Dumerbion, P. J., French Revolutionary general, 30, 31, 35 

Dundas, Sir David, British general, 42 

Dupont, de l’Etang, French general and count, 397; during campaign of 
1805, 397, 406; at combat of Haslach (or Al-beck), 397-99; during 
campaign of 1806, 453; at battle of Friedland, 578, 585; during campaign of 
Spain, 598, 602, 612, 615; at capitulation of Baylen, 616-17; Napoleon’s 
opinion of, 618; imprisoned, 618 

Dupuy, F. V., French general, 230 

Duroc, G. C. M., French general and Grand Marshal of the Palace, Duke of 
Furiously: Napoleon’s reliance upon, 369; functions of, 370, 376; during 
Polish campaign, 518; killed at Reichenbach, 897; Napoleon’s grief for, 897 
Durutte, Baron (later Count) P. F. J., French general, 1077, 1078 

Eblé, Count, J. B., French engineer general, 770, 784; at the battle of 
Beresina, 836, 840, 842; death of, 845 


Enghien, Bourbon Duc de: death of, 309; Fouché’s opinion of, 309; 
Napoleon’s opinion of, 309; and the Tsar Alexander, 328; mentioned, 608 
Erlon, Count J. B. de, French general, 1020, 1029, 1043, 1045, 1047, 1049, 
1050, 1051-52, 1056, 1061, 1064, 1073, 1078, 1079 

Espagne, L. B. J., French cavalry general, 694, 702 

Essen, H. H., Russian general, 551, 781 

Eugen, Prince of Württemburg, Russian general, 788, 927 

Eugène (de Beauharnais), Napoleon’s stepson, Viceroy of Italy; 245; 
biographical sketch, see Appendix; marries Bavarian princess, 450; made 
Viceroy of Italy, 450, 471; defeated by Archduke Charles at Sacile, 695; 
during campaign of 1809, 694, 696, 709; at Wagram, 719, 723; as army 
commander (1812), 755; campaign of 1812, 778, 794; slowness of, 771, 
775; at battle of Borodino, 798, 800, 804-5; at battle of Maloyaroslavets, 
820-22; during the retreat, 820, 825, 826, 828, 848; at battle of Krasnoe, 
828; at battle of the Beresina, 836, 847; succeeds Murat in command, 852; 
abandons Berlin, 869, 870; Napoleon’s rebuke of, 869; during campaign of 
1813, 878; returns to Italy, 889; during campaign of 1814, 945, 950, 952; 
reports Murat’s defection, 966; mentioned, 850, 860, 946 

Fabvier, French general, 990 

Ferdinand, Prince Louis, of Prussia, 459; the hope of the Prussian army, 
471; during campaign of 1806, 470; at battle of Saalfeld, 470-71; killed, 
471 

Ferdinand, Spanish prince of the Asturias, 602; character of, 603; friction 
with family, 602, 603, 607; attitude to Godoy, 603; used by Napoleon, 603; 
at Bayonne, 608; relinquishes his rights to the throne, 608, 610; popularity 
in Spain, 611; Napoleon’s offer to restore, 946, 950 

Ferdinand, Austrian archduke, 331, 382, 383, 403, 666, 709 

Fesch, Cardinal Joseph, Napoleon’s uncle, 6, 448 

Fiorella, P. A., Corsican general, 196, 198 

Forbin-Janson, French colonel, 1051, 1053 

Fouché, Joseph, Duke of Otranto, Minister of Police, 146, 263; character of, 
308; reveals plots against Napoleon, 308; plots himself, 654; attitude to the 
Enghien affair, 309; Napoleon’s growing distrust of, 312, 747; dismissed, 
747; treachery of, 1094; heads provisional government, 1095 

Fourés Pauline or “Bellitote,” 214, 231, 244 

Fournier-Sarlonèse, Baron (later Count) F., French general, 649, 845 

Fox, Charles-James, English premier and Foreign Minister, 447, 451 


Foy, Count M. S., French general, 67, 365, 649, 1072 

Francis I, King of France, 210 

Francis I, Emperor of Austria, 44; character of, 416, 696; attitude toward 
Napoleon, 330, 510, 663, 744, 947, 980; Napoleon’s assessment of, 947, 
984; and the marriage, 744, 947; relationship with Archduke Charles, 663, 
666, 730; part played during the Austerlitz campaign, 416, 432; at the battle 
of Austerlitz, 416; seeks peace, 432, 438; during the Wagram campaign, 
663, 696, 730; at Conference of Dresden, 767; deserts the French alliance, 
899, 900; during campaign of 1813, 907; attempted mediation of, 980, 983; 
during campaign of 1814, 893, 980, 983; mentioned, 510, 617, 767; picture, 
665 

Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, 55; influence on Napoleon’s military 
ideas, 139, 141, 142, 144; at battle of Prague, 179; insignia of, confiscated 
by French, 499; mentioned, 55, 169, 454 

Frederick William III, King of Prussia, 331; character of, 453, 505, 908; 
Napoleon’s opinion of, 444; relationship with his queen, 331, 453; 
neutrality of, 331, 453; almost attacks France on Tsar’s insistence (1805), 
403, 443; forced detente, 446, 447; and Hanover, 331, 447; declares war on 
France, 453, 466; during campaign of 1806, 458, 471, 473, 474; at battle of 
Auerstadt, 490, 493; flight of, 495; at Konigsberg, 510; attends Conference 
of Tilsit, 586; humiliation of, 586; Prussia dismembered, 588-89; indemnity, 
589, 624; at Conference of Dresden, 767; military restrictions, 872; joins 
“patriots,” 870, 872; joins France’s foes, 872; conduct during campaign of 
1813, 874, 880, 899; at battle of Dresden, 908; during campaign of 1814, 
947, 981; attitude to negotiation with Napoleon, 981; relations with Tsar, 
403, 624, 947; mentioned, 458, 467, 767; picture, 445 

Friant, Count, French general, 420, 428, 490, 494, 681, 682, 997, 1087 
Frimont, Austrian general, 1015, 1094 

Gallitzin, Russian prince, 524, 572 

Galuzzo, Spanish general, captain-general of Estremadura, 625 

Ganteaume, Count H. J. A., French admiral, 303, 601 

Gardanne, G. A., French general, 283, 528, 563 

Garnier, Baron P. D., French general, 77 

Gassendi, French brigadier of artillery, 24, 279 

Gaudin, M. M. C., French minister, 315 

Gazan, French general, 406, 453 

George HI, King of England, 42, 44, 451, 624 


George IV, Prince Regent, later King of England, 1095 

Gérard, Count M. E., French general, 979, 1020, 1026, 1038, 1040, 1041, 
1069 

Girard, Baron J. B., French general, 882, 1041, 1043 

Gneisenau, N. Graf von, Prussian general and chief of staff, 959, 991, 1039, 
1057, 1058, 1068, 1090 

Godoy, Manuel, Spanish Prince of Peace, 596, 598, 602, 605, 607, 609 
Goethe, Johann W. von, German poet, 624 

Gohier, M., member and president of the Directory, 253, 259 

Gonneville, de, French colonel, 651 

Gordon, English general, 1044 

Gortchakov (or Gortschakoff), Prince, Russian general, 573, 579, 582, 795, 
894 

Gourgaud, Count G., French general and imperial aide-decamp, 905, 988 
Graham, Thomas, English colonel, later general, 87, 92, 948 

Gribeauval, Count, French lieutenant-general and artillery reformer, 69, 
137, 138, 138fn, 143fn 

Grolmann, K. von, Prussian general, 1058 

Grouchy, Marquis E. de, French marshal and cavalry commander, 69; 
biographical sketch, see Appendix; emergence of, 69, 356; in Polish 
campaign, 533; at battle of Eylau, 544; at battle of Friedland, 571, 573, 579, 
582; governor of Madrid, 610; cavalry command during Russian campaign, 
805; at battle of Vauchamps, 974-75; role during 1815 campaign, 1020, 
1022; at battle of Ligny, 1035, 1041, 1057; limitations of, 1022, 1029; tardy 
pursuit of Bliicher, 1060, 1062, 1063; quarrel with Gérard, 1069, 1072; at 
battle of Wavre, 1091; recalled by Napoleon, 1076; blamed by Napoleon, 
1091; mentioned, 1007, 1034, 1067, 1079, 1087, 1094; picture, 730 

Gudin, de la Sablonniére, Count C. E., French general, 489, 788 

Guibert, H., French military philosopher, 11, 136, 179; influence on 
Napoleon, 11, 30, 139, 142; writings of, 139; mentioned, 136fn, 140 

Guieu, J. J., French general, 106, 108 

Guindet, French quartermaster,47 1 

Guyot, Baron (later Count) C. E., French general, 1064, 1084 

Gyulai, Austrian general, 926, 928, 933 

Hannibal, Carthaginian general, 276 

Hardenberg, Prince K. A. von, Prussian minister, 446, 506 

Hatzfeld, Austrian prince, 500 


Haugwitz, Count, Prussian diplomat and minister, 443, 446, 453 

Hatpoul, Count J. J. A. d’, French general, 426, 543, 630 

Haxo, Baron F. N., French engineer general, 767 

Hesse-Homburg, German general, 933, 934 

Hill, Lord, English lieutenant-general, 1017, 1028, 1065 

Hiller, Austrian general, 666, 680, 681, 687, 695 

Hilliers, Baraguey d’, French cavalry general, 216, 390, 824, 827 

Hoche, Lazare, French Republican general, 125 

Hohenlohe, Prince of, Prussian general, 453; character of, 455; position of, 
456; plans of campaign of, 458, 459; during campaign of 1806, 470, 471, 
473, 479; at battle of Jena, 483-85, 486; retreats, 486, 501; surrenders at 
Prenzlau, 501 

Hood, Lord, English admiral, 23, 27 

Hope, Sir John, English general, 628, 645 

Hortense (de Beauharnais), Napoleon’s stepdaughter, 245 

Ibrahim Bey, Mameluke general, 210, 222, 226, 227 

Jacobins, the, French left-wing party, 259, 308, 951 

Jannissaries, the, Turkish élite troops, see Infantry (Other), Index B 

Jellacic, Austrian general, 402 

John, Austrian archduke, 302, 331, 382, 403, 409, 436, 666, 673, 694, 696, 
697, 709, 716, 718, 723, 727 

Jomini, Baron A. H., Swiss general in the French service, 133, 792, 895 
Joseph, King of Spain, see Bonaparte 

Josephine, née Tascher, Beauharnais, Empress, 49; biographical sketch, see 
Appendix; character of, 92, 214; marriage to Napoleon, 49; relations with 
his family, 245; Napoleon’s feeling for, 56, 527; infidelity of, 227; 
reconciliation with Napoleon, 245; failure to provide an heir, 744; divorced, 
744; mentioned, 103, 378, 583, 587; picture, 48 

Joubert, B. C, French general, 71, 93, 114, 115, 120, 122 

Jourdan, Count J. B., French marshal, 46, 256; biographical sketch, see 
Appendix; during campaigns of 1795, '96 in Germany, 46, 47, 96; as 
minister of war, 259; enacts Conscription Law, 257, 334fn, at battle of 
Fleurus, 169; Jacobin leanings of, 259; created a marshal, 435; adviser to 
King Joseph, 621; picture, 435 

Junot, Andoche, Duke of Abrantes, French general, 56; early confidant of 
Napoleon, 57; during campaign of 1796, 56; in Egypt and Syria, 226, 238; 
commander of Portuguese expedition, 597, 598; reaches Lisbon, 599, 612; 


defeated at Vimiero, 619; repatriated, 644; during campaign of 1812, 799, 
815, 820, 841, 842; misconduct at battle of Smolensk, 788, 789; at 
Borodino, 799, 800; mentioned, 605 

Kalkreuth, Prussian general, 561, 563 

Kamenskoi, Russian general, commander-in-chief in Poland, 518, 519, 524, 
529, 540fn 

Kamenskoi, Russian divisional general, 540, S4ofn, 563, 564 

Keith, Lord, English admiral, 271, 303 

Kellermann, F. C, the Elder, Duke of Valmy, French marshal, 36, 46, 54fn, 
56, 62, 84, 85 

Kellermann, Count F. E., the Younger, French general, 158, 296, 301, 998, 
1035, 1052, 1053, 1064, 1084 

Kienmayer, Austrian general and chief of staff, 417, 437 

Kilmaine, C. J., French general, 89, 98, 114 

Kléber, J. B., French general, 220; attitude toward Napoleon, 245; during 
campaign in Egypt, 220, 231, 235; in Syria, 235, 239; at battle of Mount 
Tabor, 239; left as governor, 244; death of, 303; mentioned, 260 

Kleist, von, Prussian general, 502, 882, 927, 989, 990, 1017 

Klenau, Austrian general, 711, 722, 724, 727, 910, 925, 927 

Koblos, Austrian general, 116, 118, 120 

Kologribov, Russian general, 573, 578 

Korjietulski, Captain, in Polish Light Horse, 641 

Korsakov, Russian general, 257 

Kray, Paul, Austrian-general, 45, 267, 269, 271, 302 

Kurakin, Russian ambassador, 748 

Kutusov, Prince Mikhail Golenischev, Russian general, 331; character of, 
752, 793, 814; during campaign of 1805, 398, 402, 404, 405, 410; at battle 
of Austerlitz, 416, 417, 425, 426, 428; retreats, 432; appointed to supreme 
Russian command, 793; at battle of Borodino, 797, 800, 804, 805; retreats, 
806; abandons Moscow, 808; negotiations with the French, 813, 815; advice 
to the Tsar, 814; surprise attack on Murat, 819; and battle of 
Maloyaroslavets, 820, 821; conduct of the pursuit, 824; 829, 833; General 
Wilson’s reported remarks of, 834; too late for the Beresina, 837, 846; 
cautious advance into Poland, 851; advance into Germany 873, 874; 
impending death of, 880; mentioned, 382, 408, 859; picture, 751 

Laborde, Count H. F. de, French general, 649 

Lafayette, Marquis de, French general and statesman, 67 


La Harpe, A. E. F., French general, 54, 64, 66, 73, 77, 80 

Lamarque, Count J. M., French general, 1094 

Langeron, Andrault, Austrian general, 931 

Lannes, Jean, Duke of Monte-bello, French marshal, 89, 434; biographical 
sketch, see Appendix; character of, 692; during campaign of Italy, 89; at 
battle of Bassano, 98; leads crossing of the Po, 80; during campaign in 
Egypt and Syria, 235, 244; leads crossing of Alps, 278, 279; during 
campaign of 1800, 278, 279, 282, 283; at Montebello, 288; at battle of 
Marengo, 291; during campaign of 1805, 390, 394, 397, 399, 410; Vienna 
bridge, 407; defends the Santon at battle of Austerlitz, 416, 426, 428, 432; 
during campaign of 1806, 468, 472; at battle of Saalfeld, 470; reports 
Prussian presence, near Jena, 474-75; at battle of Jena, 475, 477, 480, 484, 
485, 486; during campaign of 1806-1807, 514, 521, 524, 530; at Pultusk, 
521, 524; before Fried land, 563, 568, 570-71; at battle of Fried-land, 572, 
577, 582, 583; during campaign of 1808, 637; defeats Palafox, 637; made a 
marshal, 434; during campaign of 1809; 684, 686, 692; at battle of Aspern- 
Essling, 698, 700, 703; death, 706; Napoleon’s grief, 706; Napoleon’s 
opinion of, 706; mentioned, 484, 498, 504, 507; picture, 434 

Lapoype, J. F., French general, 21, 22, 25, 283, 289, 291 

Larrey, French surgeon-general, 213, 342, 366, 708 

Lasalle, Count A. C. L., French cavalry general, 69, 356, 501, 725, 728 
Latour-Maubourg, M., French general, 569 

Lauriston, Count J. A. B. L., French general, 528, 725, 814, 888, 895, 936 
Lebrun, Charles F., Third Consul, 262, 308 

Lecchi, Austrian general, 282 

Leclerc, Victor-Emmanuel, French general, 120, 320 

Lecourbe, Count C. J., French general, 268, 274 

Lefebvre, F. J., Duke of Danzig, French marshal, 259; biographical sketch, 
see Appendix; character of, 561; during Brumaire, 260, 263; during 
campaign of 1806, 462, 468; commands siege of Danzig, 526, 530, 561-64; 
made a duke, 564; during campaign of 1808, 631; at battles of Pancorbo 
and Valmaceda, 632, 633; Napoleon’s anger with, 632; during campaign of 
1809, 672, 677, 681, 683, 684, 686, 732; commands Bavarian contingent 
during Russian campaign, 759; during the campaign of 1814, 973, 979; 
mentioned, 263; picture, 435 

Lefebvre-Desnouëttes, Charles, French cavalry general, 651, 652, 915, 997, 
1030, 1031, 1035, 1064, 1080 


Legendre, d’Harvesse, Baron F. M. G., French general, 618 

Legrand, Count C. J., French general, 709 

Lestocq, Prussian general, 515, 520, 521, 536, 545, 555 

L’Heritier, Baron S. F., French general, 905 

Lichtenstein, Prince John of, Austrian general, 420, 426 

Liptay, Austrian general, 80, 116, 118, 120 

Liverpool, Lord, British Prime Minister, 1016, 1095 

Lloyd, Marquis de, military philosopher, 179 

Lostanges, Captain, in the Marines of the Guard, 403 

Louis, Austrian archduke, 666, 685 

Louis XVI, King of France, 14, 54 

Louis XVIII, King of France, 1003, 1009, 1012, 1022, 1095 

Louise, Queen of Prussia, 331, 453, 506, 587-88, 663; picture, 447 
L’Ouverture, Toussaint, ruler of San Domingo, 320 

Ludovica, Empress of Austria, 663 

Lusignan, Austrian general, 116,118, 123 

Luxembourg, Duke of, French marshal, 138 

Macdonald, E. J. J. A., Duke of Tarentum, French marshal, 260, 263; 
biographical sketch, see Appendix; during Brumaire, 260; during campaign 
of 1809, 709; drives Archduke John into Hungary, 709; arrives near Vienna, 
709; at battle of Wagram, 719, 724, 725, 727; promoted to marshal, 729; 
during Russian campaign, 755, 781, 851, 853; during campaign of 1813, 
886, 889, 938; at battle of Lutzen, 886; at battle of Bautzen, 890; flees from 
the River Bobr, 913, 915, 919; at battle of Katzbach, 911; at battle of 
Leipzig, 925, 926, 929; during campaign of 1814, 948, 967, 968, 973, 984, 
986; failure at Chateau-Thierry and Bray, 974, 997; part in the abdication, 
1001; mentioned, 734, 905, 913, 986, 998; picture, 730 

Mack, K., Austrian quartermaster-general, 157, 162, 330, 382, 383, 390, 
391, 394, 395, 398, 399, 400, 436 

Macquart (or Macquard), F., French general, 77 

Maison, N. J., French general, 949, 978, 992 

Malet, C. F. de, French general and conspirator, 826 

Mamelukes, the, rulers of Egypt, 211, 222, 223, 224 

Mamelukes, the French, see Imperial Guard (Cavalry), Index B 

Marboeuf, Marquis de, French governor of Corsica, 6 

Marbot, Colonel (Baron), French cavalry officer, 477, 577, 610, 692, 704, 
1073 


Marchand, Count J. G., French general, 755 

Marchant, Colonel le, founder of Royal Military College, 44 

Marescot, Count A. S., French general, 70, 277 

Maret, H. B., Duke of Bassano, French foreign minister, 819 

Marie-Louise, archduchess of Austria and second French empress, 744; 
biographical sketch, see Appendix; marriage to Napoleon, 744; during 
1814, 971; leaves Paris, 1000; Napoleon’s feelings for, 1002; mentioned, 
952 

“Marie-Louises, Les,” see Infantry, Index B 

Marigny de Tott, French explorer, 209 

Marmont, A. F. L. V. de, Duke of Ragusa, French marshal, 57; biographical 
sketch, see Appendix; early association with Napoleon, 57; at battle of 
Castiglione, 198; in Egypt, 226, 244; during campaign of 1800, 278; at 
Marengo, 296; made a marshal, 729; during campaign of 1805, 391, 392, 
395, 404; in campaign of 1809, 670, 671, 711; at Wagram, 722; during 
campaign of 1813, 874, 884, 886, 903; his prophecy, 903, 911; at battle of 
Dresden, 906, 908, 911; at battle of Leipzig, 925, 928, 930-31, 933; defence 
of the Rhine, 949, 951; during campaign of 1814, 961, 965, 967, 984, 993; 
at battle of La Rothière, 962; at battle of Champaubert, 969, 1000, 1001; 
blunders at battle of Laon, 989-90; Napoleon’s anger with, 991; deserts to 
Allies, 1001; mentioned, 74, 301, 1002; picture, 418 

Massena, André, Duke of Rivoli, Prince of Essling, French marshal, 27; 
biographical sketch, see Appendix; character of, 55, 366, 511; at Toulon, 27; 
in campaign of 1794, 31, 38; victor of First Loano, 38, 40; background, 55; 
in campaign of 1796, 55, 56, 63, 66, 71, 73, 78, 81, 82, 96, 98, 102, 114, 
123; defeated by Würmser, 93; defeated at Caldiero, 103; at battle of 
Arcola, 106, 110, 112; at battle of Rivoli, 116, 118, 120; marches back to 
Mantua, 120; occupies Klagen-furt, 124; defends Switzerland, 257; wins 
Second Zurich, 257; commander of the Army of Liguria, 263, 269; besieged 
in Genoa, 271, 277; capitulates, 285; recrosses River Var, 290; made a 
marshal, 312; in command of Army of Italy, 1805, 385, 387, 404-5; sent to 
Naples, 448; created Duke of Rivoli, 312; in Naples, 448, 511; summoned 
to Warsaw, 560; wounded by Napoleon, 594; during campaign of 1809, 
670, 678, 681, 682, 683, 684, 686, 687, 691, 693, 695, 732; at battle of 
Aspern-Essling, 700, 703; at battle of Wagram, 710, 716, 723, 724, 725; 
727, 728; pursues Archduke Charles, 730; defeated by Wellington, 747; 
governor of Marseilles, 511; attitude to Napoleon’s return from Elba, 501; 


avarice of, 366, 511; mentioned, 45, 70, 258, 269, 286, 299, 433, 708; 
picture, 418 

Massenbach, Prussian colonel, 455, 459, 476 

Maximilian-Joseph, Elector (later King) of Bavaria, 450, 915 

Mazis, des, Napoleon’s friend of cadet days, 8 

Melas, Austrian general, 45, 162, 267, 269, 271, 284, 289, 290, 291, 300 
Menou, J. F. de B., French general, 216, 219, 220, 303 

Mercer, A. C., English captain, 1033, 1061, 1080 

Merlin, Count A. F. E., French brigadier-general, 1050 

Merveldt (or Meerveldt), Austrian general, 405, 924, 926, 930, 932, 
Mesnil-Durand, Baron de, French general of P Ancien Regime, 136 
Meszaros, Austrian general, 98 

Metrouski, Austrian general, 106 

Metternich, Prince Von, Austrian statesman, 330, 589, 592, 663, 890, 899 
Milhaud, Count E. J. B., French general, 69, 501, 544, 1062, 1064, 1080 
Miloradovitch, M., Russian general, 808, 824, 880, 888, 911 

Mireur, F., French general, 222 

Molitor, Count G. J. J., French general, 698, 703 

Mollendorf, R. J. H. von, Prussian general, 455, 493 

Moncey, B. A. J. de, Duke of Conegliano, French marshal, 278, 283, 602, 
605, 612, 629 

Monge, Gaspard, French scholar and man of letters, 213, 228, 244 
Montbrun, Count L. P., French general, 642, 801 

Montelambert, French fortification expert, 70 

Montfort, Baron J. de, French colonel, 935 

Moore, Sir John, English general, 43; character of, 627, 646; reforming 
activities of, 43, 627; sent to Portugal, 622; in command of the English 
expedition, 627; during campaign of 1808, 627, 628, 639, 644, 648; opinion 
of Spanish generals, 629; nearly gives up, 645; new plan of, 646, 648; 
during the retreat, 651, 652, 653; at the battle of Corunna, 655-57; death of, 
656; mentioned, 631, 649, 650, 655, 658; picture, 647 

Morand, Count C. A. L. A., French general, 352, 490, 491, 494, 495, 770, 
949, 1086 

Moreau, J. V., French general, 46; character of, 268; Napoleon’s opinion of, 
269; popularity of, 269, 309; rivalry with Napoleon, 268; conduct during 
campaign of 1796-1797, 46, 57, 96, 125; conduct of, during Brumaire 259, 
260; given key German command in 1799, 267, 268; obstructs Napoleon’s 


plans, 268; Napoleon’s servility toward, 260, 268; Napoleon’s true feelings 
toward, 269; during campaign of 1800, 270, 276, 277, 278, 298; tardy 
cooperation of, 278; victor of Hohen-linden, 302; implicated in Royalist 
plots, 308; trial of, 309; disgrace of, 309; mentioned, 99, 229, 256, 269 
Mortaigne, Count, French military philosopher, 159 

Mortier, E. A. C. J., Duke of Treviso, French marshal, 403; biographical 
sketch, see Appendix; made a marshal, 434; during campaign of 1805, 403, 
404, 407, 410; at battle of Durrenstein, 406; during campaign of 1806-1807, 
465, 502, 559, 563, 570-71; at battle of Heilsberg, 569; at battle of 
Friedland, 573, 577, 5795 in Spain, 620, 630, 638, 644; commands the 
Young Guard during campaign of 181, 783, 799, 801; ordered to destroy the 
Kremlin, 820; during the retreat, 848; commands the Guard during 
campaign of 1813, 874, 884, 886, 910, 913; at battle of Dresden, 908, 910; 
at Leipzig, 924, 928, 934, 935; during campaign of 1814, 949, 951, 953, 
958, 959, 960, 964, 966, 980, 986; at battle of Montmirail, 973; at Laon, 
989; joins with Marmont, 993, 1000; defence of Montmarte, 1000; 
mentioned, 987; picture, 434 

Mouton, Count G. of Lobau, imperial aide-de-camp and French general, 
369; during campaign of 1809, 687, 705-6; during campaign of 1815, 1020, 
1026, 1038, 1043, 1047, 1060, 1064, 1076, 1078, 1084, 1089 

Müffling, Baron C. von, Prussian general and liaison officer, 458, 1068, 
1087, 1093 

Muiron, French Revolutionary general, 27 

Murad, Bey, Mameluke ruler of Egypt, 210, 222, 226, 230 

Murat, Prince Joachim, King of Naples, French marshal, 6; biographical 
sketch, see Appendix; showy character of, 56, 568, 784, 850; his critics, 
398, 569, 784, 794; role during Vendémiaire, 39; offers services as aide-de- 
camp, 56; during campaign of 1796-1797, 75, 92, 98, 120; sent to Genoa, 
89; during campaign of Egypt and Syria, 213, 215, 235, 239; at battle of 
Aboukir, 243; returns to France, 244; marries Caroline Bonaparte, 263; 
during campaign of 1800, 278, 283, 284, 287; at battle of Marengo, 291; 
created a marshal, 435; during campaign of 1805, 385, 386, 390, 394, 397, 
400, 404, 410; the Strasbourg feint, 390; difficulties with Ney, 397, 398; 
reproved by Napoleon, 398; later errors, 405, 406; further reprimands, 406, 
408; the Vienna bridge, 407; tricked by the Russians, 408; at battle of 
Hollabrunn, 408; at the battle of Austerlitz, 416, 426, 428; made Grand 
Duke of Cleves and Berg, 445-46; role during campaign of 1806, 472, 474, 


475; at battle of Jena, 485, 486; conduct of the pursuit, 486, 498, 499, 501; 
“bluffs” pay off, 501; during campaign of 1806-1807, 515, 520, 524, 532, 
566, 567, 570, 571, 572; at battle of Eylau, 536, 537, 543-44, 554; at battle 
of Heilsberg, 567-68; absence at Friedland sorely felt, 576, 582-83; reaches 
Tilsit, 583; snubbed by Napoleon, 569; during campaign of 1808, 605, 612, 
614, 615; advances on Madrid, 607; welcome of, 607; Napoleon’s 
“lieutenant in Spain,” 607; attitude to the Bourbons, 607, 610; revolt of 
Madrid, 610; illness of, 611; made King of Naples, 609; plots in Paris, 654; 
cavalry command for campaign of 1812, 770; during the advance, 770, 771, 
775, 776, 778, 779, 784, 794; reaches Vilna, 774, 850; difficulties of, at 
Smolensk, 784, 785-86, 788; further disagreements with colleagues, 784, 
794; at battle of Borodino, 801, 805; first into Moscow, 808; tricked by the 
Cossacks, 813; surprised at Vinkovo, 819; during the retreat, 848, 850, 869; 
given over-all command at Smorgoni, 849, 850; abandons the army, 852; 
during campaign of 1813, 906, 911, 917, 918; at Dresden, 910; at 
Liebertwolkwitz, 922; at battle of Leipzig, 929, 930; deserts Napoleon, 950, 
966; Napoleon’s fury, 950, 966; premature attack in 1815, 1022; mentioned, 
69, 356, 433, 450, 555, 778; 869, 1023; picture, 435 
Nansouty, Count M. A. C. de, French cavalry general, 426, 691, 727, 775 
Naples, King of, see Murat 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of France, King of Italy, passim, 
biographical sketch, see Appendix; character of, see Introduction passim; 
health of, 10, 11, 796, 799, 807, 1021; antecedents, 5, 6 
(1) early years, 5; at Brienne, 6, 7; at Ecole Militaire, 8; joins La Fère 
Artillery Regiment, 8, 9; at Auxonne, 10, 11, 12; voracious reading of, 
8, 10; illness of, 10, 11, 12; visits to Corsica, 10, 12, 13, 14; visits to 
Paris, 10, 13, 36; opinions of Paris mob, 14, 39; expedition to La 
Maddelenna, 15, 16, 29; criticism of Paoli, 13, 14, 16, 17; expelled 
with family, 17; joins Carteaux’s army, 3, 20; writes “Le Souper de 
Beaucaire,” 3, 20; contacts with Augustin Robespierre, 4, 30, 32, 33; 
at siege of Toulon, 19, 20, 22, 23-28, 29; wounded, 27; atrocities, 27, 
28, 86, 89, 236, 309; promoted brigadier-general, 28; artillery 
command in Italy, 30; during campaign of 1794, 30-33, 34-36; sent to 
Genoa, 32; almost shares fall of “the Dictator,’ 34; in prison at 
Antibes, 34; released, 34; administrative troubles, 36; journey to Paris, 
36; resigns and cashiered, 36, 39; at the bureau topographique, 37, 57; 
saves Directory at Vendémiaire, 39, 40; and Paul Barras, 20, 23, 39, 


55, 260; given command of the Army of the Interior, 41, 47; friction 
with Schérec, 40, 41; given command of Army of Italy, 41, 47; 
marriage to Josephine, 49, 56; feelings for Josephine, 56, 92, 103, 227; 
adultery of Josephine, 227; reconciled, 245; deceives Josephine, 231, 
526-27; and the divorce, 744 

(2) campaign of 1796, see Part Two passim; battle of Montenotte, 66; 
battle of Mondovi, 74; Armistice of Cherasco, 75; move to Piacenza, 
78, 80; at battle of Lodi, 81-84; pursuit to the Mincio, 86; welcomed at 
Milan, 85; rapid disillusionment of populace, 85, 100; the revolt, 86; 
cruel repression, 86; new republics set up, 101; at battle of Borghetto, 
87; expedition against the Pope, 92; first siege of Mantua, 89, 92; 
abandons siege of Mantua, 92; battles of Lonato and Castiglione, 94, 
95, 191-201; resumes siege of Mantua, 95; attack up the Adige, 96; 
advance down the Brenta Valley, 97; battle of Bassano, 98; Würmser 
reaches Mantua, 98; third siege of Mantua, 99; army reorganisation, 
100, 114; Alvintzi’s advance, 102; battle of Caldiero, 103; battle of 
Arcola, 104-12; nearly drowned, 108; advance, 112, 115; at battle of 
Rivoli, 115-20; surrender of Mantua, 120, 121; relations with the 
Directory, 41, 84-85, 122, 206, 207, 253-54; Peace of Gampo Formio, 
125; sacrifices Venice, 125; analysis of his success, see Chapter 12 

(3) campaign of 1798-1799, see Part Four passim; its conception, 207- 
12; reports on English invasion scheme, 209; behind the scenes at 
Fructidor, 207; given command of Army of Egypt, 212; orders and 
aims, 212; preparations, 213-15; enlists savants, 213, 220; sails from 
Toulon, 215; near-brushes with Nelson, 215, 216, 217; capture of 
Malta, 216; reorders Maltese affairs, 216; reaches Alexandria, 217; 
disembarks at Marabout, 205, 217; captures Alexandria, 205, 219; the 
march to Rahmanieh, 220; quells mutiny, 222; the Croisier incident, 
222, 248; action at Shubra Khit, 223; pursuit of Murad Bey, 223; battle 
of the Pyramids, 224-26; capture of Cairo, 226; reforming endeavours, 
227, 228, 229; routs Ibrahim Bey, 227; sends Desaix to Upper Egypt, 
229, 230; prepares for Syrian campaign, 230-34; revolt of Cairo, 230; 
failure of diplomatic efforts, 230; marches from Katia, 235; held up at 
El Arish, 235-36; takes Gaza, 236; takes Jaffa, 236; massacre at Jaffa, 
236, 248; the plague cases at Jaffa, 236, 237, 241; reaches Acre, 237; 
siege of Acre, 238, 240; at battle of Mount Tabor, 239; failure at Acre, 
240; retreat to Egypt, 241; at Cairo, 242; marches to Alexandria, 243; 


battle of Aboukir, 243-44; and Sir Sidney Smith, 207, 237, 238, 246, 
599; and Pauline Fourés, 231, 244; sails for France, 242, 244; 
assessment of campaign, see Chapter 22; at Brumaire, 258, 260; 
preparations for, 260; near-disaster, 261; eventual success, 262; 
appointed Provisional Consul, 262; relations with Siéyès, 259, 262; 
becomes First Consul, 262; early reforms of, 262, 263; military 
reorganisation, 264, 265, 266 

(4) campaign of 1800, see Part Five passim: original plan, 267; 
adapted, 269, 274; relations with Moreau, 96, 268, 269; creation of 
Army of Reserve, 265, 276; role of Massena, 274, 275, 286; hand 
forced by Melas, 270, 271; final preparations, 276-77, 278; the passage 
of the Alps, 279; Fort Bard, 280; arrival in Po Valley, 281; marches on 
Milan, 281, 282, 283; siege of Genoa, 285; move to Stradella, 287, 
288; hears of fall of Genoa, 284; reaction, 285; battle of Mombello, 
287, 288; advance on Marengo, 289; detachment of Desaix, 289; 
detachment of Lapoype, 291; miscalculation of Melas’s intentions, 
289-90; battle of Marengo, 290-98; recall of Desaix, 291, 293; final 
attack, 295, 296; armistice, 296; appeal to Vienna, 302; return to Paris, 
298; and the Hohen-linden campaign, 302; Peace of Leoben, 303; and 
the Army of Egypt, 303; preliminaries and Peace of Amiens, 303, 305, 
319, 320; made Consul for life, 304, 317 

(5) work of civil reconstruction, see Part Six (first half): relationship 
with French people, 313, 314, 509; political problems, 312, 313; and 
the Jacobins, 308; and the Royalists, 307, 308; and the civil servants, 
311; and the army, 310, 314, 382, 439; and the politicians, 312; and the 
clergy, 310; and the peasantry, 314; and the townsfolk, 314; reorders 
Constitution, 312-13; use of plebiscites, 313; use of decrees “senatus 
consultum, ” 313, 390, 866; suppresses conspiracies, 308, 309, 318; the 
Concordat, 310, 311; the Codes, 316, 317; public education, 316; 
internal economic policy, 314, 315; trade policy, 315; colonial policy, 
320; appointment of ministers, 312; institutes awards systems, 311; the 
Legion of Honour, 311; recreates army, 322, and see also Part Six 
(second half) and Armies (Index B); worsening relations with England, 
319, 320; new war, 321; creates the Army of England, 321; crowned 
Emperor, 307, 318-19, 381, 412; invasion preparations, 322, 323, 324; 
the Camp of Boulogne, 323, 325; reviews, 323; project abandoned, 


325; worsening relations with Austria and Russia, 327, 328, 331; wider 
war, 331 

(6) campaign of 1805, see Part Seven passim: plans, 384; preparations, 
385, 386, 387, 390; advance to the Rhine, 390; wheel to the Danube, 
391-92; the river crossed, 394-95; moves from Augsburg, 395; Mack 
trapped, 396-97; the capitulation of Ulm, 399, 400, 402; pursuit of 
Kutusov, 403-4; and Murat’s errors, 405, 406, 408; advance beyond 
Vienna, 407; worsening strategic situation, 409, 410, 411; reaches 
Brünn, 408; selects Austerlitz battlefield, 412; deludes his foes, 381, 
411; battle of Austerlitz, 413-33; Austria sues for peace, 432, 438; 
measure of achievement, see Chapter 38 passim 

(7) campaign of 1806, see Part Eight passim: relations with Prussia, 
331, 444; growing ambitions of Napoleon, 446-49, 450, 451; alliances 
and marriages, 446; creates the Confederation of the Rhine, 449; sets 
up new kingdoms and principalities, 450; troubles in Italy, 448; scorn 
for Frederick William III, 444; respect for Frederick the Great, 444, 
454, 499; disbelieves news of Prussian moves, 460; takes precautions, 
460; his plans, 462-66; advance through the Thuringerwald, 468-71; 
changes line of advance, 474; miscalculates enemy strength at Jena, 
475, 479; joins Lannes, 475; and the battle of Jena, 477, 479-88; learns 
of Auerstadt, 488; initial disbelief, 488; honours Davout, 489, 495; the 
pursuit, 497-502; political failure, 505-6; the Berlin Decrees 
(Continental System), 511, 512, 594; underlying cracks in the façade, 
511, 513; summary of achievement, see Chapter 43 

(8) campaign of 1807, see Part Nine passim: first plan of campaign, 
513, 514, 520; distaste for a winter campaign, 513; advances to 
Warsaw, 515, 516; repulses Russians, 516, 521-25; enters winter 
quarters, 525, 526; diplomatic moves, 527, 528; and Marie Walewska, 
526-27; defensive preparations, 529; the Russian attack, 528, 529; the 
French fail to trap the foe, 530-35; the battle of Eylau, 535-50; winter 
quarters again, 551, 559; siege of Danzig, 560-64; recalls Massena, 
560; spring campaign, 565-67; battle of Heilsberg, 567-69; advances 
toward Konigsberg, 569-72; battle of Friedland, 572-85; advance to 
Tilsit, 583; meeting with the Tsar, 586; the Congress of Tilsit, 585-90; 
and the Queen of Prussia, 588; diplomatic manoeuvring, 587-89; the 
outcome, apparent and real, 589-90, 593-95; true nature of the Russian 
enmnte, 589; returns to France, 589 


(9) campaign of 1808, see Part Ten passim: Napoleon’s attitude toward 
Spain and Portugal, 521, 540, 596; pressure, 597; denounces Portugal, 
597; the Continental System, 511, 594; defects of the Continental 
System, 595; British countermeasures, 595; British attack 
Copenhagen, 594, 599; Napoleon sends Junot to Portugal, 598; treaty 
with Godoy, 598; Spanish intrigues, 601-7; summons the Bourbons to 
Bayonne, 607-609; orders military intervention, 605; gives crown to 
Joseph, 609; the revolt of Madrid, 610; the Spanish Rising, 611; failure 
of initial French moves, 612-16; Bailen, 616-18; Vimiero, 619; flight 
of Joseph, 618-19; Napoleon decides to intervene, 620-22; preparatory 
Congress of Erfurt, 622-25; significance of Congress of Erfurt, 624; 
troops transferred to Spain, 630; Napoleon’s arrival, 630; Napoleon’s 
plan, 630-31; Napoleon’s plan in action, 632-35; destruction of 
Spanish armies, 636-42; recapture of Madrid, 643; Sir John Moore’s 
red herring, 649, 657; the crossing of the passes, 650; the pursuit, 651- 
58; handed over to Souk, 653; grave news from Vienna, 654; Napoleon 
returns to Paris, 658; assessment of the campaign, see Chapter 61 

(10) campaign of 1809, see Part Eleven passim: Austrian plots, 663- 
67; Napoleon’s countermeasures, 667-72; held up in Paris, 671; 
delegates command to Berthier, 671; his plan, 671; confusions, 678- 
79; initial moves, 670-78; Napoleon’s arrival on the Danube, 679; new 
plan, 680-82; the six-day fight, 682-94; battle of Eckmühl, 684-91; 
pursuit of Archduke Charles, 692; disappointments, 688; Napoleon 
wounded at Ratisbon, 692; advances on Vienna, 694; captures the 
capital, 695; hasty crossing to north bank of Danube, 696-99; near- 
defeat of Aspern-Essling, 700-707; renewed preparations, 708-10; the 
second crossing 710-16, battle of Wagram, 716-29; disgrace of Berna- 
dotte, 724; pursuit of the Austrians, 730; armistice and peace, 730, 
732; the forces of German nationalism, 736; assessment of the 
campaign, see Chapter 66 

(11) campaign of 1812, see Parts Twelve and Thirteen passim: 
deterioration of the “spirit of Tilsit,” 739; the divorce, 744; marriage 
negotiations, 744; the Continental System, 742; rival ambitions and 
interests, 740, 744, 745; Bernadotte and Sweden, 745; the slope to war, 
746-49, 765; Napoleon’s attitude, 746, 747; French preparations, 753- 
59; advance to the Niemen, 766, 767; conference of Dresden, 767; 
Napoleon’s plan, 759-64; unhappy augury at the Niemen, 777; the first 


three envelopments fail, 770, 777, 780, 782, 785; the battle of 
Smolensk, 785-90; the crucial decision, 791-92; advance to Borodino, 
801-4; the battle of Borodino, 794-808; occupation of Moscow, 808; 
the fire, 809; effects of, 814, 815; attempted negotiations with the Tsar, 
813, 814, 815; rebuffed, 815, 816; decision to retreat, 819; alternatives, 
817-19; the move toward Kaluga, 820; the battle of Maloyaroslavets, 
821-23; Napoleon nearly captured, 822; retreats along old route, 823; 
disintegration of Napoleon’s army, 824-48; the role of the weather, 
779, 827, 831, 833, 850, 858; battle of Krasnoe, 829; Smolensk 
abandoned, 828, 829; Ney’s great exploit, 830-32; crisis at the 
Beresina, 832-33; a crossing found, 835; the battle of the Beresina, 
836-47; Napoleon’s orders unheeded, 842, 845; the tragedy at the 
bridges, 844, 845; retreat to Smorgoni, 847, 848; the Malet 
Conspiracy, 826, 848; Napoleon decides to leave the army, 848; hands 
over command to Murat, 849; reaches Paris, 849; the reaction, 850; 
assessment of the campaign, see Chapter 75 

(12) campaign of 1813, see Part Fourteen passim: the reconstruction of 
an army, 866-69; the last stages of the retreat, 850-52, 869-70; 
Napoleon’s orders to Eugene, 869; orders prove impracticable, 869-70; 
Berlin abandoned, 869; the Allied pursuit, 874, 878; Prussia’s 
defection, 871-73; Napoleon’s need of time, 874; plans for 1813 (the 
‘“master-scheme”), 875, 878; the first moves, 879-81; the battle of 
Lutzen, 881-87; the battle of Bautzen, 888-98; effects of cavalry 
shortage, 879, 896; quality of men, 867, 884; the armistice, 898; 
attempts at negotiation, 899; continued preparations, 899, 900-902; the 
new plan, 902, 904; the Allied strategy, 901; initial reverses, 903; 
Napoleon meets each threat, 904-906; intervention of Sweden and 
Austria in the struggle, 899, 903; the battle of Dresden, 906-10; 
balancing setbacks, 911, 912; the converging foes, 913-16; 
concentration at Leipzig, 916, 919, 922; the manoeuvre of the Mulde 
against Bliicher, 917-18; manoeuvre fails, 918, 919; the battle of 
Leipzig, 923-36; Napoleon orders a withdrawal, 932, 933; its 
execution, 935; the bridge destroyed, 935; the retreat to the Rhine, 
937-39; the battle of Braunau, 937-38; assessment of the campaign, 
939-41 

(13) campaign of 1814, see Part Fifteen passim: French resilience, 
937, 945, 946; Allied hesitations, 947, 951; a new French army, 946; 


its qualities, 955; its defects, 955; French need for time, 946; the Allied 
plan, 947-49; Napoleon’s countermeasures, 949, 950, 952; move on St. 
Dizier, 958; the battle of Brienne and La Rothiére, 959-64; switch to 
the southern sector, 965; Schwarzenberg repulsed, 965, 977, 979, 980- 
81; switch back to the north, 966; peace negotiations, 966; the battles 
of Vauchamps, Montmirail and Champaubert, 967-76; frustration at 
Chateau Thierry, 985; further moves, 986; the battles of Craonne and 
Laon, 987-88, 989-91; Napoleon decisively repulsed, 991-92; 
Napoleon recovers, 992-93; Napoleon moves south, 993; the battle of 
Arcis, 994-98; the French retreat, 998; the Allies converge on Paris, 
999; Napoleon orders the evacuation of the Royal Family, 971, 1000; 
plans a diversion, 1000; his orders captured, 999; the Allies call his 
bluff, 1000; Napoleon rushes for Paris, 1000; reaches Fontainebleau, 
1000, 1001; new plans, 1001; the marshals revolt, 1001; the two 
abdications, 1001-2; Napoleon attempts suicide, 1002; terms of the 
agreement, 1002-1003; farewell to army and journey to Elba, 1003; 
assessment of the campaign, 1003-1004 

(14) campaign of 1815, see Part Sixteen passim: Napoleon on Elba, his 
reforms, 1009; learns of unpopularity of new regime, 1010; makes a 
final gamble, 1011; lands near Frejus, 1011; initial caution of his 
welcome, 1011; advances to Grenoble, 1011; the “bandwagon” begins 
to roll, 1012; flight of the Bourbons, 1012; Napoleon reaches Paris, 
1012; does not enjoy old status, 1012, 1014; nature of his decrees, 
1014; his peace offensive, 1014; desperate military measures, 1014-15; 
Allied plans, 1015; Napoleon’s main plan, 1016-20; rapid 
concentration on the northeastern frontier, 1020; advances through 
Charleroi, 1023; failures of his lieutenants, 1026, 1029; strengths and 
weaknesses of the Armée du Nord, 1021-23; the battles of Ligny and 
Quatre Bras, 1034-37; the extent of French success, 1056; the missed 
opportunity, 1058, 1059; errors of the seventeenth of June, 1060, 1061; 
Wellington escapes, 1060-62; effects of wet weather, 1062; Napoleon 
reaches Mont-St.-Jean, 1062; the night before Waterloo, 1062; the 
French battle plan, 1066-68; its inadequacies, 1068; Allied moves, 
1068-69; the battle of Waterloo, 1072-90; too much left to Ney, 1076, 
1080, 1084; Napoleon refuses the Guard, 1085; arrival of the 
Prussians, 1073, 1076, 1084, 1087; the French flight, 1089-90; events 
at Wavre, 1069, 1091; the Allied pursuit, 1094; the French rally under 
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Soult, 1093; possible continuation of the struggle, 1094; ruled out by 
political events in Paris, 1095; Napoleon’s renewed abdication, 1095; 
retires to Malmaison, 1095; moves to Rochefort, 1095; plans to sail to 
the United States, 1095; surrenders instead to the Royal Navy, 1095; 
appeal to the Prince Regent, 1095; sails to St. Helena, 1095; death of, 
1095; pictures, frontispiece, 33, 329, 743 

(15) Napoleon’s attitudes toward: the Bourbons of France, 206, 308, 
309; the Bourbons of Spain, 596, 602; Alexander the Tsar, 448, 586, 
589, 742, 747, 854; his family, 5, 6, 450-51, 607; Corsica, 7, 9, 17; 
destiny, see Introduction; education, 316; England, 207, 264, 302, 319- 
21, 327, 402, 411, 439, 451, 511, 624, 645, 649, 746, 1016, 1095; 
Frederick William III, 444, 744; French people, 313, 314, 509; Joseph, 
Emperor of Austria, 438, 900, 947; Josephine, 92; the King of Rome, 
747; law, 316; the marshal-ate, 311, 1004; military history, 138; Marie 
Louise, 438, 971, 1002; the Orient, 209, 248, 422, 600, 746; Persia, 
528; the Pope, 310; religion, 310; science, 316; Turkey, 527, 590; war, 
141-43; work, 137, 145, 374; see also Art of war; Strategy; Tactics 
(Index B) 

(16) Napoleon’s art of war, see Part Three passim, Part Six (second 
half), and Military Formations (Index B) 


\apoleonic family, see Bonaparte; Josephine; Murat; Rome, the King of 
Jarbonne, Count, French diplomatist, 767 
\elson, Viscount, Sir Horatio, English admiral, 19, 44, 53, 206, 215, 217, 


19, 255, 402 


Neuchâtel, Prince of, see Berthier 
\everovski, N. B., Russian general, 784 


ey, Michel, French marshal, Duke of Elchingen, Prince of the Moskowa, 


394; biographical sketch, see Appendix; character of, 830-32, 1048, 1052; 
made a marshal, 434; during campaign of 1805, 394, 397, 399, 403; battle 
of Albeck, 398, 399; made Duke of Elchingen, 399; before Ulm, 400; 
during campaign of 1806, 472, 475, 495; at Jena, 483-84; conducts siege of 
Magdeburg, 502; during campaign of 1806-1807, 529, 533, 536; late arrival 
at battle of Eylau, 538, 538fn, 545, 548, 571; at battle of Friedland, 577, 
578, 579; during campaign of 1808, 620, 621, 629, 630, 631, 634, 650, 652, 
655; march to Tarragona, 637, 638; during campaign of 1812, 754, 774, 
784, 794; at Smolensk, 786, 788; at battle of Borodino, 798, 800, 801; 
during the retreat, 825, 828, 830, 836, 844, 848, 851; escape from desperate 


odds, 830-32; earns nickname “bravest of the brave,” 830; effects of 
campaign on his health, 1021-22; reliance on Baron Jomini, 902; during 
campaign of 1813, 874, 881, 887, 889, 890, 893, 898, 903, 904, 905; at 
battle of Lutzen, 882, 884, 886; at battle of Bautzen, 895, 896; at battle of 
Dresden, 908, 910; advance on Berlin, 913; defeated at Dennewitz, 914, 
915; at battle of Leipzig, 924, 926, 931; during campaign of 1814, 949, 951, 
953, 959, 969, 973, 984, 993, 996; at Brienne, 961, 962; attack at Craonne, 
998; at Laon, 989; at Arcis, 996, 998; key role in the Fontainebleau crisis, 
1001; joins Louis XVIII, 1001, 1012; defects back to Napoleon, 1012, 
1022; during campaign of 1815, 1021, 1022, 1035, 1040, 1047; commander 
of the left wing, 1029; slowness of, 1048, 1057, 1061; recalls d’Erlon, 
1051; alternates with rashness, 1052; at battle of Quatre Bras, 1043, 1048, 
1050, 1052, 1053; Napoleon’s orders to, 1040, 1042, 1059; misconduct on 
the seventeenth of June, 1061; in command of the battle on eighteenth, 
1067, 1068, 1079, 1085, 1087; mishandles d’Erlon’s corps, 1076-78; 
mishandles cavalry attack, 1080-81; Napoleon’s opinion of, 1084; captures 
la Haie Sainte, 1085-86; calls for Guard, 1086; directs final attack, 1088; 
mentioned, 505, 552, 553, 555, 585, 789, 1033, 1038, 1056, 1091; picture, 
434 

Normann, French general, 931 

Oldenburg, Duke of, brother-in-law of the Tsar, 745, 748 

Olssuviev, Russian general, 959, 969 

Orange, Prince of (the Elder), 490, 494 

Orange, General, Prince of (the Younger), 1017, 1028, 1050, 1052, 1065 
Ordener, Count M., French general, 83 

O’Reilly, Austrian general, 290 

Ostermann-Tolstoi, Russian general, 804, 909, 910, 912 

Ott, Austrian general, 271, 285, 288 

Oudinot, C. N., French marshal, Duke of Reggio, 407; biographical sketch, 
see Appendix; command in 1805, 407; at battle of Austerlitz, 416, 428, 431; 
at battle of Friedland, 572, 577, 582; during campaign of 1809, 670, 671, 
681, 703; at battle of Abensburg, 684, 685; at Aspern-Essling, 703; at battle 
of Wagram, 711, 717, 719, 727; during campaign of 1812, 754, 774; at 
battle of Poltosk, 780-81; during the retreat, 835, 836, 847; at the Beresina, 
836, 840, 844; during campaign of 1813, 874, 897; at Bautzen, 891, 894, 
896; loses battle of Gross-beeren, 905; superseded by Ney, 913; at battle of 


Dennewitz, 914; at battle of Leipzig, 927, 936; during campaign of 1814, 
965, 977; at battle of Arcis, 997, 998; picture, 730 

Paget, Lord, English general, 651, 655 

Pahalen, Count, Russian general, 659, 978 

Pajol, Count C. P., French general, 690, 1040, 1059 

Palafox, Francisco, Spanish statesman, 636 

Palafox, Joseph, Spanish captain-general at Aragon, 614, 626 

Palm, German bookseller, 452 

Paoli, Pascal, Corsican patriot, 7, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17 

Parma, Duke of, 85 

Partonneaux, Count L., French general, 843 

Patrauld, Father, Napoleon’s schoolmaster, 7 

Patterson, Elizabeth, first wife of Jerome Bonaparte, 595 

Paul, the “mad Tsar” of Russia, 256, 327 

Pelet, Clozeau, Baron J. J. G., French general, 1086 

Perée, J. B. E., French rear-admiral, 223, 241 

Perponcher, G. H., Allied general, 1032, 1048 

Persia, Shah of, 528 

Peter the Great, Tsar of Russia, 328 

Phélippeaux, Armand de, French émigré officer in British service, 237 
Phull, E. von, Prussian general, adviser to Tsar Alexander, 455, 753, 765 
Picton, Sir Thomas, English general, 1050, 1061, 1065, 1078 

Pirch, G. von I., Prussian general, 1017, 1038, 1093 

Piré, Count H. M. G. de Rosnyvinen, French general, 689, 1030 

Pirotte, Jean-Hubert, French soldier, 766 

Pitt, William, Prime Minister of England, 208, 255, 303; creates Third 
Coalition, 327, 331; death of, 439; picture, 326 

Pittoni, Austrian general, 62 

Pius VII, Holy Roman Pontiff, 101, 595, 748, 946 

Platov, M. I., Russian Cossack general, 520, 752, 782 

Poniatowski, J. A., Polish prince and French marshal, 670, 671; 
biographical sketch, see Appendix; service during campaign of 1812, 786, 
794, 795; at battle of Borodino, 798, 800, 806; during campaign of 1813, 
927; at battle of Leipzig, 928, 929, 934; promoted a marshal, 935; death of, 
936; picture, 730 

Ponsonby, Hon. Sir W., English cavalry general, 1065, 1078, 1079, 1093 
Pope, the, see Pius VII 


Pradt, de, French commissary-general in Poland, 754 

Provera, Austrian general, 106, 115, 120 

Quasdanovitch, Austrian general, 93, 116, 193 

Quenza, Corsican colonel, 14, 15 

Radetsky, Count J. J. W., Austrian general, 666 

Raevski, N., Russian general, 785, 789-801, 804, 821 

Rampon, A. G., French general, 64 

Rapp, Count Jean, French general and imperial aide-de-camp, 369, 430, 
669, 736, 828, 869, 1017, 1094 

Rebecque, Constant de, Belgian general, 1031, 1032 

Redding, Spanish general, 617, 626 

Reille, Count H. C. M. J., French general, 1027, 1029, 1048, 1049, 1050, 
1064, 1085 

Repnine, Prince, Russian diplomat, 431 

Rey, Baron G. V., French general, 114, 118, 120 

Reynard, Abbé, French Oriental traveler, 209 

Reynier, Count J. L. E., French general, 235, 236, 241, 722, 780, 851, 870 
Ricard, Baron (later Count) E. P. S., French general, 972 

Richmond, Duke and Duchess of, 1031, 1032 

Ritter French Député-en-Mission, 41 

Robespierre, Augustin, French Député-en-Mission, 3, 4, 30, 32 

Robespierre, Maximilien, “the Dictator,” French statesman, 4, 34, 319 
Roeder, Hessian captain, 766, 780, 781, 824, 842 

Roger-Ducos, member of the French Directory, 254, 260, 262 

Roguet, Count F., French general, 775, 828 

Romana, Marquis P. C. la, Spanish general, 611, 625, 626, 646, 652 

Rome, J. F., French general, 1042 

Rome, the King of, “P Aiglon” Napoleon (later Duke of Reichstadt): birth, 
746; Napoleon’s pride in, 799; plans for his safety, 971; evacuated from 
Paris, 1000; Napoleon’s efforts to ensure succession for, 1001, 1002, 1095 
Rosenburg, Prince, Austrian general, 723 

Rostopchin, Count, Russian civil governor of Moscow, 815 

Roustam, Napoleon’s Mameluke servant and bodyguard, 244, 370 

Rüchel, Prussian general, 456, 459, 473, 479, 486 

Ruffin, Count F. A., French general, 641 

Sacken, Russian general, 542, 851, 959, 971, 972, 973, 987 

St. Cyr, Carra, Count C, French general, 724, 869, 870 


St. Cyr, Gouvion, Count L., French marshal, 385; biographical sketch, see 
Appendix; early career, 385, 405, 433; command in Spain, 644; during 
campaign of 1812, 780; at battle of Polstok, 780; created a marshal, 780; 
during campaign of 1813, 903, 914, 939; defence of Dresden, 904, 907; 
picture, 730 

St. Hilaire, Count L. V. J. le B., French general, 416, 421, 424, 425, 427, 
542, 554, 669, 678, 682, 694 

St. Priest, Allied general, 992 

St. Sulpice, Count R. G. de B., French cavalry general, 688, 690, 691, 702, 
817 

St. Vincent, Lord, English admiral, 44 

Salamon, M., Berthier’s assistant, 373 

Saliceti, Christopher, Corsican Député-en-Mission, 4, 17, 21, 22, 23, 25, 30, 
34, 76, 85, 100 

San Juan, Benito, Spanish general, 640 

Sauret, Baron P. F. de la B., French general, 93 

Savants, les, civilian commission of scholars in Egypt, 212, 220, 228, 229 
Savary, A. J. M. R., French general, Duke of Rovigo, imperial aide-de- 
camp, Minister of Police, 369, 410, 422, 448, 551, 568, 569, 579, 586, 614, 
640, 682, 747 

Saxe, Maréchal de, French general, 139, 159 

Saxony, Elector and King of, 888 

Scharnhorst, Prussian general, 367, 455, 501, 872 

Schérer, B. L. J., French Revolutionary general, 38, 40, 41, 42, 54, 256 
Schlieffen, Graf von, Prussian military philosopher and general, 134, 682 
Schmettau, von, Prussian general, 455, 490 

Schramm, Baron J. P., French general, 563 

Schwarzenberg, Prince Karl P., Austrian general, 755, 947; during Russian 
campaign of 1812, 755, 767, 829, 832; joins Reynier, 780; signs convention 
with Russians, 851; leads Austrian forces against France (1813), 900; 
during campaign of 1813, 904, 913; caution and slowness of, 937, 951, 977, 
981, 982; at battle of Dresden, 908; further operations, 914, 915, 917, 918, 
922, 937, 939; at battle of Leipzig, 924; during campaign of 1814, 947, 951, 
960, 964, 965, 966, 974, 977, 980, 981, 984, 994, 996; overruled by the 
Tsar, 983, 999; at the battle of Arcis, 997-98; march on Paris, 999; 
mentioned, 913, 1015, 1094 


Sébastiani, de la Porta H. F. B., French general and diplomat, 320, 328, 808, 
819, 829, 938, 996, 998 

Ségur, Count, French general, imperial aide-de-camp, 10, 400, 499, 641 
Selim, Sultan of Turkey, 527 

Senarmont, Baron A. A. H. de, French brigadier-general of artillery, 363, 
597 

Sérurier, Count J. M. P., French marshal, 38; biographical sketch, see 
Appendix; during campaign of 1796-1797, 64, 71, 74, 75, 78, 80, 87, 92; 
aristocratic background, 54, 55; at battle of Mondovi, 74; at siege of 
Mantua, 89, 193; taken ill, 95; resumes command of siege of Mantua, 114; 
role during Brumaire, 260; created a marshal, 311; mentioned, 54, 92; 
picture, 434 

Siéves, Abbé, French Provisional Consul and statesman, 254, 259, 260, 262 
Smith, Sir William Sidney, English admiral, 27-28, 234, 237, 238, 242, 246, 
599 

Somerset, Lord Edward, English cavalry general, 1078 

Souham, Count J., French general, 882, 926, 930 

Soult, Nicolas, J. de Dieu, Duke of Dalmatia, French marshal, 271; 
biographical sketch, see Appendix; character, 549, 658; commands part of 
Army of Liguria, 271; defends Genoa under Massena, 271; wounded and 
taken captive, 285; made a marshal, 311; during campaign of 1805, 394, 
395, 397, 398, 410, 411; captures Memmingen, 395; at battle of Austerlitz, 
416, 421, 425, 427, 428, 431; during campaign of 1806, 462, 467, 472; 
summoned to Jena, 475, 477; at battle of Jena, 481, 485; during pursuit, 
498, 499; during Polish campaign of 1806-1807, 514, 526, 530, 533-34, 
535, 536, 566, 568; reaches Eylau, 536; during battle of Eylau, 537, 540, 
541, 542; advances on Königsberg, 570, 572; during campaign of 1808, 
634, 644, 648; takes Burgos, 635; pursues Moore, 652, 653, 655; at battle of 
Corunna, 656-58; command in Spain, 747, 945; at battle of Bautzen, 894, 
896; at battle of Toulouse (1814), 1002; appointed chief-of-staff (1815), 
1021; muddles, 1026, 1040, 1050, 1091; advises recall of Grouchy to 
Waterloo, 1007, 1067; rallies army, 1094; mentioned, 422, 549, 569, 653, 
1018, 1056, 1068, 1076; picture, 434 

Stadion, Count, Austrian diplomat, 663, 664 

Stapps, German student and would-be assassin, 736 

Stein, H. F. C, Baron, Prussian statesman and patriot, 870 

Steinheil, Russian general, 816 


Stengel, Baron H. C. M., French cavalry general, 71, 74 

Stuart, Sir John, English general, 43 

Subervie, Baron, J. G., French general, 1076 

Suchet, L.-G., Duke of Albu-fera, French marshal, 271; biographical sketch, 
see Appendix; during campaign of 1800, 271; retreats on the River Var, 
271; during campaign of 1805, 416; at battle of Austerlitz, 427; during 
campaign of 1808, 634; during campaign of 1813, 945; role in 1815, 1017, 
1022; picture, 730 

Suliman, Turkish Sultan, 210, 230 

Sulkowski, J., Polish captain, Napoleon’s aide-de-camp, 99, 230 

Suvorov, A. V., Russian general, 256, 752 

Talleyrand, Prince, ex-Bishop of Autun, French Foreign Minister and 
statesman, 211, 234, 259, 263, 321, 331, 438, 443, 449, 590, 595, 624, 654, 
747, 950, 1001 

Tauenzien, Prussian general, 469, 479, 480, 483 

Teil, Baron J. P., du, French artillery general, 10, 13, 31, 138 

Teil, Chevalier J. du T. de Beaumont, French soldier and author, 11, 24 
Thielmann, F. von, Prussian general, 1017, 1038 

Thurreau, de Carambouville, Baron L. N. de L., French general, 276 

Tippoo Sahib, Sultan of Mysore, 211 

Tolly, Barclay de, Russian general and Minister of War, 519; character, 750, 
752; during campaign of 1812, 764, 765, 770, 779, 782, 805; disagreements 
with Bagration, 752; rebuilds Russian army, 749; at battle of Smolensk, 
785; accused of cowardice, 786-87; replaced by Kutusov, 793; during 
campaigns of 1813-1814, 888, 891, 960; reinstated, 897; at Leipzig, 925, 
933; mentioned, 856, 859, 914, 1015 

Tolstoi, Russian general, see Ostermann-Tolstoi 

Tormassov, A. P., Russian general, 752, 765, 780, 816, 829 

Tott, Baron de, French traveler, 209 

Tshitsagov, Russian admiral, 816, 824, 832, 836, 837, 842 

Tunis, Bey of, 230 

Turenne, French marshal, 138, 385 

Tutchkov, Russian general, 541 

Uvarov, Russian cavalry general, 804 

Uxbridge, Lord, English general, 1017, 1028, 1061, 1065, 1078, 1081 
Vandamme, Count D. J. R. d'U., French general, 416, 421, 424, 425, 427, 
680, 681, 683, 903, 906, 908, 911, 912, 1020, 1026, 1040, 1044 1069 


Vandeleur, Sir, English cavalry general, 1087, 1089 

Vauban, French marshal and fortification expert, 70 

Vaubois, Count C. H., French general, 96, 100, 101, 106, 114, 216 

Vedel, Count D. H. A. M., French general, Dupont’s chief-of-staff, 616, 
617,618 

Vendôme, French marshal, 1053 

Verdier, Count J. A., French general, 198, 582, 614 

Vergennes, French Minister of War under /’Ancien Régime, 210 

Vial, Baron H., French general, 108, 120 

Victor, C. V. Perrin dit, Duke of Belluno, French marshal, 278; 
biographical sketch, see Appendix; in Italy, 278; during campaign of 1800, 
278, 290, 291, 294; made a marshal, 730; during campaign of 1806-1807, 
565, 567; at battle of Friedland, 577, 578; during campaign of 1808, 620, 
632, 633, 653; defeats Blake at Espinosa, 634; during campaign of 1812, 
755, 780, 801; at the Beresina, 836, 843, 844, 845; during campaign of 
1815, 870, 906, 927; at Dresden, 910; at battle of Leipzig, 927, 928; at 
battle of Hanau, 938; during campaign of 1814, 949, 950, 959, 974, 977, 
979, 984; at La Rothière, 961; dismissed, 979; mentioned, 984; picture, 730 

Victor-Amadeus, King of Savoy, 38, 61, 63, 255 

Villemanzy, French intendantgeneral, 472 

Villeneuve, P. C. J. B. S., French admiral, 323, 325, 402 

Vives, Spanish captain-general of Palma, 625 

Vivian, Sir H., English cavalry general, 1088, 1089 

Voronzov, Russian count, 987 

Walewska, Marie, Polish countess, 526, 744 

Wallis, Austrian general, 34, 38 

Walther, Count F. H., Baron, French general, 728 

Wartensleben, Prussian general, 490 

Wellesley, Sir Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 43; character of, 1032, 1039; in 
India, 43; in Portugal, 619; wins battle of Vimiero, 619; court of enquiry, 
620; returns to Spain, 660; during the Peninsular War, 747, 852, 901, 945, 
949, 991; at battle of Toulouse, 1002; Napoleon’s opinion of, 1007; at 
Allied conference at Tirlemont, 1015; during campaign of 1815, 1015, 
1016, 1017, 1031, 1066; unpreparedness of, 1020, 1027; miscalculates 
Napoleon’s intention, 1028; at the Brussels Ball, 1032; orders concentration 
at Quatre Bras, 1033; conference with Bliicher, 1039; estimate of Prussian 
chances at Ligny, 1039-40; at battle of Quatre Bras, 1050, 1052, 1056; 


orders retreat to Mont-St.-Jean, 1060; evades Napoleon’s pursuit, 1061; 
selects position, 1065; disposition of troops, 1065, 1073; at battle of 
Waterloo, 1076, 1077, 1078, 1079, 1084, 1086, 1088; pursuit of French, 
1090; mentioned, 147, 350, 364, 1031, 1032, 1034, 1047, 1049, 1058, 1059, 
1067, 1068, 1080, 1092, 1094; ill., 1019 

Werneck, Austrian general, 399 

Weyrother, Austrian general and chief-of-staff, 416, 437 

Wilson, Sir Robert, English general, 823, 834 

Wimpfen, Allied general, 711 

Winkel, Saxon colonel, 486 

Wins, de, Austrian general, 38 

Winzingerode, Russian general and diplomat, 408, 873, 985, 989, 999 
Wittgenstein, Ludwigsberg, L. A. P. von S., Russian general, 815, 824, 841, 
873, 874, 880, 882, 886, 888, 897, 904, 910, 922, 925, 978 

Wratislaw, Austrian statesman, 330 

Wrede, Bavarian general, 717, 720, 728, 847, 937, 938, 948, 960, 965, 978, 
994 

Wukassovitch, Russian general, 62, 73, 80, 116 

Würsmer, Count, Austrian general, 92, 94, 97, 128, 193; picture, 72 
Württemberg, Elector of, 391, 450, 498, 931, 978; see also Eugen 

Yorck, H. D. L., Prussian general, 851, 870, 873, 886, 891, 931, 967, 971, 
989 

York, Frederick, Duke of, English commander-in-chief, 42, 44, 256 

Zach, Austrian general, 290, 291, 295, 296 

Ziethen, Graf von, Prussian general, 1017, 1018, 1026, 1027, 1029, 1038, 
1087, 1089, 1093 


INDEX B: MILITARY FORMATIONS AND 
TREATIES 


Ancien Régime, 66, 331 

Armies: French; of the Alps, 62, 77; d’ Angleterre, 209, 215, 265, 321, 325; 
of the Bobr, 905; of Egypt, 205, 234, 303; Féderé, 66; Grande Armée, see 
Part Six, second half, passim, and general description, 332-78; of 1805, see 
Appendix, and 325, 333, 402, 438; of 1806, 463, 465, 471, 473, 481, 499; 


Of 1807, 509, 510, 511, 514, 516, 517, 548, 559, 560, 561, 590, 669; of 
1808, see Appendix, and 622, 630, 638, 654; of 1809, see Appendix, and 
669, 670, 680, 722, 734; of Russia, see Appendix, and 754, 756, 758, 766, 
874, 879, 881, 889, 937, 945, 946, 949, 950; of 1815, see Armée du Nord; 
of Italy, 62, 264-65, 290; of Liguria, 265, 271; of the Main, 874, 879; du 
Nord, 1018, 1020, 1023, 1026, 1030, 1034, 1047, 1056, 1089, 1091, 1094; 
of Observation (German), 559; Gironde, 597; of the Orient, see Army of 
Egypt; of the Reserve, 265, 269, 277, 288, 290, 298; Revolutionary, 66-70; 
of the Rhine, 669; 
Other armies: Austrian, 45, 620, 664, 666; of Bohemia, 901, 912, 914, 
923, 930, 951, 954, 978, 981, 985, 994, 999; of Damascus (Turkish), 
234, 238, 239, 241; English, 42, 43, 627, 1017, 1093; of Estremadura 
(Spanish), 634; of Granada (Spanish), 627; of Naples, 46; of the North 
(Swedish), 900, 914, 922, 948; Peninsula, see English; of Poland, 901, 
916, 917; Prussian, 46, 454, 455, 457, 870, 872, 873; Spanish (Royal), 
46, 612, 626; of Rhodes (Turkish), 234, 241, 243; of the Papal States, 
46; of Piedmont, 46; Russian, 46, 519, 764, 765, 771, 774, 777, 780, 
782, 783, 796, 1015; of Silesia (Prussian), 900, 918, 922, 949, 951, 
967, 976, 988, 989, 990 
Armistices, 75, 296, 407, 408, 502, 583, 890, 980 
Artillery: Napoleon’s opinions about, 25, 179, 340, 356, 362-63, 670; of 
Ancien Régime, 138; Girbeauval’s reply, 138 fn; of Revolutionary period: 
foot, 69; horse, 69; volante, 70; limitations, 69; Consular reforms, 332, 356, 
357; “System of Year XIII,” 360; under the Empire, 332, 360-63; foot, 356; 
horse, 357; volante, 357; regimental artillery, 670; types of weapon and 
ranges, 358-59; types of shot, 362; types of fire, 362; numbers of guns 
(1796), 69; (1805), 357; (1812), 757; organisation, 138fn, 868; roles, 362, 
363; at Marengo, 294-96; at Austerlitz, 416, 432; at Jena, 486, 488; at 
Friedland, 579; at Wagram, 725, 727; at Borodino, 799; at Leipzig, 924; at 
Waterloo, 1065-66, 1073; illustrations, 358-59, 361; see also Drouot, 
Marmont, Sénarmont, Tactics 
Art of War, Napoleonic, see Part Three passim; Napoleon’s view of, 137, 
141; the “ingredients,” 144-61; economy of force, 144; offensive action, 
145; centers of operations, 145; alternative plans, 145; chance, 146; field 
security, 146; place de campagne, 147; speed, 148; time and distance, 149; 
assembly and concentration, 151; morale, 155, see also Leadership; unity of 


command, 157; see also Grand Strategy, Grand Tactics, Strategy, Tactics, 
Supply 
Atrocities, French, 14, 27, 86, 223, 230, 236, 406, 615, 616, 635, 766 
Aulic Council, the, 64, 382, 664, 666, 676 
Aux Champs, 323 
Battles, Napoleonic period: 
Arcis-sur-Aube, 994; strengths, 997; plans, 996; events, 996-98; 
casualties, 998; mentioned, 180 
Arcola, 103; strengths, 106; plans, 105; events, 106-12; casualties, 
112; mentioned, 174, 175, 181 
Aspern-Essling, 694; strengths, 702; plans, 697, 700; events, 700-707; 
casualties, 706; mentioned, 183, 189, 342, 480, 509, 752 
Austerlitz, 413; strengths, 410; plans, 414, 420; events, 424-33; 
casualties, 432; mentioned, 183, 189, 342, 480, 509, 752 
Auerstadt, 488; strengths, 489; plans, 489; events, 489-96; casualties, 
495; mentioned, 342 
Bassano, 98 
Bautzen, 890; strengths, 890; plans, 891; events, 893-97; casualties, 
897; mentioned, 181, 903, 914 
Beresina, the, 835; strengths, 841-42; plans, 836; events, 840-46; 
casualties, 846 
Borghetto, 86, 175 
Borodino, 794; strengths, 796, 799; plans, 797-98; events, 794-807; 
casualties, 806-807; mentioned, 180, 183, 818, 823, 857, 937, 959 
Brienne, 958; strengths, 958; plans, 958; events, 959-60; casualties, 
959 
Buenos Ayres, 597 
Caldiero, 93, 404, 405 
Castiglione, 94, 191; strengths, 193; plans, 194-96; events, 196-200; 
casualties, 199; mentioned, 181 
Ceva, 71, 73, 74 
Champaubert, 969 
Chateau Thierry, 974 
Colditz, 888 
Corunna, 655; strengths, 655; plans, 655, events, 656-57; casualties, 
656 
Craonne, 987, 988 


Dego (Ist and 2d), 35, 71, 73, 76, 175 

Dennewitz, 914, 915 

Dresden, 903; strengths, 906; plans, 906-7; events, 907-10; casualties, 
910; mentioned, 866 

Durrenstein, 406 

Ebersberg, 695 

Eckmühl, 690, 691 

Elchingen, 399 

Eylau, 535; strengths, 536; plans, 537-38; events, 537-49; casualties, 
549; mentioned, 180, 181, 186, 559 

Fiodoroivskoy, 825 

Fismes, 999 

Fleurus, 1029 

Fombio, Combat of, 80 

Friedland, 572; strengths, 573; plans, 576-77; events, 573-85; 
casualties, 582; mentioned, 181, 183, 185, 363 

Grossbeeren, 905, 911 

Hanau, 866, 937 

Haslach, Combat of (or Albeck), 398, 406 

Heilsburg, 567-69 

Hohenlinden, 302 

Hollabrunn, 407-8 

Inkovo, 782 

Jena, 475; strengths, 476, 479; plans, 477-79; events, 479-88; 
casualties, 488; mentioned, 184, 185, 189, 784; see also Auerstadt 
Jonkovo, 533 

Katzbach, 911-12 

Krasnôe, 828-29, 834 

Kulm, 912 

Laon, 988; strengths, 988, 989; plans, 988; events, 989-91; casualties, 
991; mentioned, 180 

La Rothière, 960; strengths, 960; plans, 960-61; events, 961-64; 
casualties, 963 

Leipzig, 923; strengths, 924, 925; plans, 924; events, 925-36; 
casualties, 936; mentioned, 180, 183 

Liebertwolkwitz, 922 


Ligny, 1038; strengths, 1038, 1040; plans, 1039; events, 1041-46; 
casualties, 1046; mentioned, 1008, 1022, 1051, 1060 

Lindenau, 928, 932 

Lodi, 81; strengths, 81; plans, 82; events, 81-84; casualties, 84 

Lonato, 94, 193 

Loshnitsa, 832 

Lutzen, 866; strengths, 880; plans, 882; events, 882-87; casualties, 
887; mentioned, 866, 912 

La Maddalena, Combat of, 15, 16, 29 

Maloyaroslavets, 821-22, 834, 857 

Marengo, 289; strengths, 290-91; plans, 290; events, 290-96; 
casualties, 296; mentioned, 300, 301, 302, 349, 577 

Marseilles, Combat of, 20 

Medina del Rio Seco, 615 

Michelsberg Heights, Combat of, 400 

Millesimo, 71 

Mockern, 874, 928, 930-32 

Mondovi, 74-75, 175 

Montebello, 288 

Montenotte, 66, 70, 181 

Montereau, 979-80 

Montmartre, 1000 

Montmirail, 972-73 

Namur, 1091 

Nile, 227 

Novi, 289 

Orthez, 992 

Ostronovo, 779 

Pan Corbo, 632 

Pirna, 908 

Plechenitzi, 847 

Polotsk, (1st), 780; (2d), 827 

Poserna, 881 

Pultusk, 521, 524, 552 

Pyramids, 224; strengths, 224; plans, 224; events, 224-26; casualties, 
226 


Quatre Bras, 1008, 1041; strengths, 1048, 1050, 1052; plans, 1049; 
events, 1047-57; casualties, 1056; mentioned, 1060, 1061 

Raab, 709 

Ratisbon, 691-93 

Reynosa, 635 

Rheims, 999 

Rivoli, 116; strengths, 118; plans, 116; events, 115-20; casualties, 120 
Romainville, 1000 

Roveredo, 97 

Saalfeld, 470-71, 504 

Salamanca, 628, 639, 645 

Shubra Khit, 223 

Smolensk, 785; strengths, 785; plans, 783; events, 785-88; casualties, 
786; mentioned, 856 

Smolensk, 785; strengths, 640; plans, 640; events, 641-42; casualties, 
642 

Stockach, 277 

Tabor, Mount, 181, 239 

Tengen, 682 

Toulouse, 991 

Trafalgar, 402, 406, 451 

Tudela, 63 

Ulm, see Michelsberg Heights 

Valetta, 216 

Valjouan, 979 

Valmaceda, 633 

Valmy, 36, 54fn 

Vauchamps, 974-75 

Verona, 87, 93, 95 

Vilna, 774 

Vimiero, 619, 659 

Vinkovo, 819 

Vitebsk, 779 

Vitoria, 901 

Voltri, Combat of, 64 

Wagram, 713; strengths, 717; plans, 710-11; events, 713-30; casualties, 
729; mentioned, 181, 190, 346, 734, 735 


Walcheren, 736 
Waterloo, 1064; strengths, 1064-65, 1066; plans, 1065-67; events, 
1064-94; casualties, 1094; mentioned, 173, 174, 180, 191, 321, 346, 
350, 351 
Wavre, 1008, 1091, 1094 
Wertingen, Action of, 397 
Zell, Maria-, 405 
Zurich, (1st), 256; (2d), 257 
Other battles: Gettysburg, 1088; Kunersdorf, 798; Oudenarde, 1053; 
Prague, 179; Rossbach, 499; Zorn-dorf, 798 
Bellerophon, H.M.S., 1095 
Boulogne, Camp of, 323-24 Bureau Topographique, 57; see also Cernot, 87 
Campaigns, Napoleonic, passim; Italy (1794-1795), 29-38; Italy (1796- 
1797), 53-130; Egypt and Syria (1798-1799), 212-45; Italy (1800), 264- 
304; the Danube (1805), 381-439; Prussia (1806), 451-506; Poland, (1807- 
1808), 513-85; Portugal (1808), 597-99; Spain (1808-1809), 605-60; Russia 
(1812), 759-861; Germany (1813), 869-941; France (1814), 948-1004; the 
Hundred Days (1815), 1015-65 
Carrière, La, French frigate, 242 
Cavalry: French, 351 
Revolutionary period, types, 69; organisation, roles and weaknesses, 4, 
69, 351 
Consulate and Empire, 352; Napoleon’s views on, 351; types, 352, 
354; organisation, 352; equipment, 352, 354; roles, 352, 354-55; the 
charge, 355; role of cavalry general, 355-56; reconnaissance, 185, 186, 
359; security, 146-48; pursuit, 355; Napoleonic reforms, 356; use of 
captured mounts, 453, 516; cavalry at Marengo, 296; at Austerlitz, 
426, 430; after Jena, 498; at Eylau, 543-44; at Friedland, 582; at 
Somosierra, 641-42; at Aspern-Essling, 702; at Wagram, 722, 727, 
728; at Borodino, 805; the Sacred Squadron, 832; at Leipzig, 929-30; 
at Vauchamps, 975; at Waterloo, 1080-84; see also Grouchy, Lasalle, 
Montbrun, Murat, and Tactics 
Other cavalry: Austrian, 44; English, 652, 1093; Mamelukes, 223; 
Prussian, 454; Turkish, 239; Russian, 519, 749; Cossacks, 519, 567, 
579, 750, 781, 813, 822, 914 
Church, the French, 310, 595 


Civil Reforms, Napoleonic: Civil Code, 316, 317, 1007; Criminal Code, 
317; Commercial Code, 317; other codes, 317; economic reform, 314-15, 
1012; land reform, 314, 1012; taxation, 314-15; industrial development, 
315; police, 316; education, 316; local government, 316; popular welfare, 
315; military resettlement, 336-37; the French Institute, 207; the Institute of 
Egypt, 228, 246-48 

Concordat, the, 310, 595 

Conscription, French: Jourdan’s Conscription Law, 256-57; Revolutionary 
methods, 333 fn; “levée en masse, ” 334fn; Annual Classes, 334; working of 
system, 334; the three “Bans” of 1812, 755; problem of refractory 
conscripts, 334, 868, 949; discrepancy between paper figures and reality, 
949; total conscripted, see Introduction; total actually saw service, see 
Introduction; growing unpopularity of, 509; practice of anticipating the 
classes, 334, 517, 754, 866-67; Class of 1806, 460, 630; Class of 1807, 517, 
630; Class of 1808, 559, 630; Class of 1809, 630, 668; Class of 1810, 668; 
Class of 1812, 754; Class of 1813, 866; Class of 1814, 867; Class of 1815, 
946, 1015 

Constitutions, coup d'etat, French, 39, 262; Brumaire, 260-62, 264; Conseil 
des Anciens, 260, 261; Conseil des Cinq Cents, 259, 261; Conseil d’Etat, 
312; Constitution of the Year III (1794), 39; Constitution of the Year VII 
(1799), 262-63, 312; Directory of Seven, of Five, etc., 75-76, 78, 208, 245, 
254; Napoleon’s attitude toward, 41, 84-85, 112, 206, 207, 253-54; venality 
of, 254, 260; membership, 254; weaknesses, 254, 259; fall unmourned, 260, 
263, 264; Divan, the Egyptian, 229, 244; Fructidor, 207; Legislative Corps, 
313; Legislature, 313; Royalist influence, 308; Republican influence, 308; 
Jacobin influence, 259, 308; Napoleon’s methods of treating each, 308-9; 
the Senate, 313; use of Arréts, 313; use of Decrees Senatus Consultum, 313, 
390, 866; use of Plebicites, 313; Thermidor, 34; the Tribunate, 313; 
opposition of, to Napoleon, 313; Vendémiaire, 14; the Provisional 
Consulate, 262; the Consulate, 262; the Life Consulate, 304, 317; the 
Empire proclaimed, 318; the Coronation, 319 

Continental System, the, see Grand Strategy 

Corps d’Armée, French, 185-86; see also Grand Tactics 

Court, the Consular and Imperial, 318, 593 

Egyptology, science of, 228 

Émigrés, the, 310, 1009 


Engineers, French, the, 70, 365; organisation, 70; Revolutionary period, 70; 
expansion under the Empire, 365; at Aspern-Essling, 698-99; before 
Wagram, 711, 716; at the Beresina, 837, 840-44; see also Eble, Chasseloup- 
Laubat, Carnot 
England, projects for the invasion of, 207-8, 322, 451, 599, 747; called off, 
209, 325, 600; reverted to, 599 
Fantassin, or French infantrymen, 339 
France, fear of English invasions of, 466, 510, 511; counter-measures 
adopted, 755-56 
Gendarmerie, the, 316, 867; 

Gendarmerie de l’Ordonnance, 590 

Gendarmerie d'élite, 338 
Grand Strategy, Napoleonic: defined, 141, 162; Napoleon’s grasp of, 142- 
43; his overall aims, 144; their origins, 136-43; interrelation with strategy, 
145, 162; the Continental System, 511; its origins, 451, 511; later Milan 
Decrees, 595; effects of, 511, 595; British reaction to, 451, 512, 595; 
difficulties caused by, 512; many of Napoleon’s major strategical errors due 
to, 512; evasions of, 511-12; Holland and, 512, 594; Russia and, 512, 542, 
587, 594, 745; Italy and, 595; Bourienne and, 511-12; the Pope and, 595; 
Prussia and, 446; Portugal and, 596-97; Spain and, 596; Spain and (1808), 
609, 620, 659; Russia and (1812), 743, 746; see also Treaties 
Grand Tactics, Napoleonic: definition, 178; origins of Napoleon’s ideas, 
179; principles regarding, 181; their fluidity, 182, 190; the underlying 
system and its aims, 179-82; types of battles, 182; frontal, 182-83; 
“double,” 183-84; the “strategic battle,’ 184-85; its stages, 185; frontal 
attack, 185; envelopment or outflanking, 186, 188; masse de décision, 188- 
90; the breakthrough, 190; the doctrine of pursuit, 190; vital importance of 
coordination, 186; and of timing, 186; developed before Castiglione, 191; 
diagram, 187; “le bataillon carré,” 154; significance of corps d’armée 
system, 185-86, 265, 332, 386; and of “living off the country,” 149, 159-60 
Grenadiers, the Austrian Imperial, 908 
Guard, the Imperial: its origins, 338; the Guides, 87, 112; the Guards of the 
Consulate, 263, 293, 338; formal creation, 338, 382; original size (1804), 
338; organisation, 338; recruitment of, 339; privileges of, 339; envied and 
admired, 339; inspired confidence, 339; rarely used in battle before 1809, 
486, 754; discontent in, 486; component parts, 338-39, 708; the Old Guard, 
338; the Middle Guard, 338; the Young Guard, 338; the Guard Cavalry, 


338, 430-31, 544, 642, 651-52; Mamelukes, 354, 610; the Guard Artillery, 

725; the Guard Staffs, 368; size of Guard in 1812, 338; in 1813, 874; in 

1814, 338; in 1815, 338; incorporation of conscripts in, 338; at Austerlitz, 

416; at Jena, 477, 486; at Eylau, 543; at Wagram, 722, 723, 725, 728; at 

Borodino, 804; at Krasnôe, 828; at Lützen, 886; at Dresden, 910-11; at 

Leipzig, 924, 927; at Fontainebleau, 1003; at Waterloo, 1087-89; retreat of, 

1090 

Guard, Russian Imperial, 420, 428, 430, 579, 749, 805, 880 

Guards, British, the, 1088-89 

Guard, French National, 866-67, 1018, 1095 

Guard, French Municipal, 867 

Guerrillas and popular risings: Napoleon’s views on, 612, 614, 615; 

Spanish, 611, 614; use of, in Peninsular War, 615, 627, 638-39, 648, 660; 

Russian guerrillas in 1812, 816; local risings in Austria, 696; forces of 

Prussian resistance, 736, 870; Royalist revolts in La Vendée, 20, 36, 264, 

308, 868, 1017, 1094; in le Midi, 3, 20 

Holy War, declared by the Sultan against France, 230 

Imperial Guard, the, see Guard 

Inconstant, H.M.S., 1003 

Infantry, French: Napoleon’s opinions of, 28, 340 
of the Revolutionary period, 67; line, 69; light, 69; volunteers in, 67, 
333fn; fédérés, 68, 333fn; weaknesses of, 67; strengths of, 69; /° 
Amalgame, 68; organisation of, 68, 69 
under the Consulate and Empire, 156, 339; reforms in, 340, 668, 
754fn; equipment of, 341-44; size in various years, 340, 516, 622; 
training methods in, 341; line, 340; light, 340-41; grenadiers, 340; 
voltiguers, 340; tirailleurs, 338; flankers, 338; peak of efficiency, 453; 
at Marengo, 291, 296; at Austerlitz, 424, 425, 427; at Jena-Auerstadt, 
489, 494; dilution with raw conscripts, 663, 670; increasing use of 
allied troops, 743, 756; dropping standards of, 346, 670, 734, 756; 
general discipline in, 399, 499, 525, 638, 766; attempts to remedy this, 
499, 638; ineffective, 639; shrinking reliability of, 346, 867; officer 
losses, 335; difficulties of replacing officers, 335, 868, 950; use of 
regimental artillery discontinued, 340; reintroduced, 340, 670; “les 
Marie-Louises,” 157, 939, 955; love of, for Napoleon, 844, 955; the 
“orumblers,” 515, 518; marching capacity of, 121, 148, 149; 


adaptability of, 323, 346, 353; see also Tactics, Soldier, the French, 
and Weapons 
Others: Austrian, 45, 86-87, 666; English, 43, 348, 350; Janissaries, 
243; Prussian, 454, 484, 494, 872; Freikorps, 870, 873; Jaëgar, 873; 
Landwehr, 664, 872, 900; Russian, 519, 524, 750; Spanish, 46, 612; 
Turkish, 235, 239, 243 
Krumpersystem, Prussian, 872 
Leadership and morale: Napoleon’s opinion of, 155, 374; his methods of 
achieving, 156, 161, 323, 375; incentives, 155; decorations, 155; swords of 
honor, 155; promotion, 161; “la gloire,” 155; emulation, 339; the Legion of 
Honour, 311, 323; familiarity with men, 156, 375; on-the-spot selection of 
the deserving, 375, 687; punishments, 102, 156; Napoleon’s wraths, 102, 
156, 375, 618; executions, 86, 638; court-martials, 436, 638; reproofs, 375; 
few favorites, 375; attitude to his staff, 375-76; good quality of officer 
leadership, 335-36; varying quality of men’s morale, 102, 156-57, 550; 
Napoleon’s personal example, 16, 26, 83, 106, 374, 884, 997; threats to 
court danger, 422; use of Bulletins, 421, 439, 579, 739; use of inspections 
and reviews, 314, 323, 374-75, 618; tuning of the pulpit, 311; control of the 
Press, 308, 422fn, 550, 598; the Paris Moniteur, 422fn, 598; other 
incentives; patents of nobility and cash grants, 311-12; princedoms, 312; 
thrones, 312; adoption of orphans, 439; hospitals for veterans, 99fn, 499; 
release documentation, 336-37 
Looting and indiscipline, French, 54, 67, 390, 499, 525, 638, 766; attempts 
to check, 499, 638 
“Marie-Louise, les,” 157, 939, 955 
Marshalate, the, 311-12; Napoleon’s opinions of, 161, 376, 868, 939, 1004, 
1021, 1084, 1091; its creation, 311-12, 335; privileges attached to, 155; first 
appointments, 311, 312fn, 434-35; later appointments, 730; limitations of, 
156, 161, 593; qualities of, 156, 161, 335; relative youth of, 335; internal 
jealousies among, 398, 529, 568-69, 590, 794, 914-15; deliberately fostered 
by, 590; starved of independent command training, 756, 860, 939; general 
loyalty of, 156; exceptions, 724; growing war weariness of, 868, 900, 1000; 
desertion of Napoleon at Fontainebleau, 1000-1001; in 1815, 1021-23; 
pictures, 434-35, 730; see also Berna-dotte, Davout, Lannes, Ney, and 
Appendix 
Maxims, Napoleon’s military, 144 
Medical Services, French Army, 366, 758-59 


Midi, Revolt of 1793, 19-21, 23, 32 

Murion, La, French frigate, 242 

Naval policy, Napoleon’s, 324; general effectiveness of, 324, 595; 

limitations, 323, 325 

Orders in Council, British, 512, 595 

Papacy, the, 310, 448; see also Church, Concordat 

Pestiferies, the, of Jaffa, 236 

Principles of War, the, 144; see also Strategy, Tactics, Art of War Privateers, 

French, 595 

Quadrilateral, the, 61, 87 

Regiments, French: see Infantry, Cavalry, the Guard, etc., for organisation, 

strength, etc. 

Regiments, specifically mentioned: 
Cavalry: 5th Cuirassiers, 805; 5th Dragoons, 196; 7th Hussars, 471; 
Polish Light Horse, 641-42; Dromedary Corps, 235; the Sacred 
Squadron, 832 
Infantry: Guard of the Directory, 260; Consular Guard, 263, 293; 
Imperial Guard, Ist/2d Chasseurs, 1086; 1st/2d Grenadiers, 1086; 4th 
Demi-brigade, 199; 4th Line Regiment, 430, 534; 5th Line Regiment, 
199; 10th Light Regiment, 691; 13th Light Regiment, 687; 14th Line 
Regiment, 543; 17th Line Regiment, 426; 52d Demi-brigade, 85, 226; 
39th Demi-brigade, 102; 40th Line Regiment, 786; 45th Line 
Regiment, 1078; 108th Line Regiment, 392, 425; Illth Line 
Regiment, 428; 209th Demi-brigade, 54; Ajaccio Volunteers, 13; 
Hessian Lifeguards, 766; Tirailleurs du Po, 424 
Artillery: Ist Train Battalion, 495, 766; 4th Artillery Regiment, 12; 
Régiment de Grenoble, 12; Régiment de la Fere, 8 
Others: 

Austrian: Regiment of Kehl, 87; Kinsky Regiment, 288; Zach Grenadier 

Regiment, 704 

English: Royal Regiment of Dragoons, 1078; Royal Scots Greys, 1078; Ist 

Foot Guards, 1081, 1088-89; 33d Regiment, 1052; 52d Regiment, 1089; 

69th Regiment, 1052; 92d Regiment, 1078; 95th Regiment (the Rifle 

Brigade), 1066; King’s German Legion, 1053, 1066, 1078, 1085, 1093; “G” 

Troops, Royal Horse Artillery, 1033, 1081 

Prussian: 61st Infantry Regiment, 494 

Russian: the Russian Imperial Guard, 420, 428, 430, 749, 805, 880 


For naval vessels, see specific names 
Rhine, Confederation of, 449-50, 748, 875, 888, 936 
Rhine, League of, 449 
Royal Navy, the, 324, 441, 594, 625 
Search, the Right of, English naval, 512 
Semaphore, French military, 143fn, 365, 390; links Paris to frontier, 678; 
extensions, 366; speed and limitations of, 366, 678-79 
Sieges, Napoleonic period: Acre, 237-38, 239-40; Bard, Fort, 279, 283, 300; 
Barcelona, 621, 629, 644; Danzig, 560-64, 939; Dresden, 939; El Arish, 
235-36; Genoa, 271-72, 284, 285; Hamburg, 948; Magdeburg, 499, 502; 
Mantua, 87, 89, 92, 94, 96-97, 98, 99, 113, 120-21, 172, 194, 283; Riga, 
781, 851; Saragossa, 615, 626, 627; Stralsund, 513; Torgau, 939; Toulon, 3, 
20-27 
Siege warfare, methods of, 561-63 
St. John, Order of (and Knights of Malta), 215, 216 
Staff, French, 37, 367; Revolutionary period, 57; Carnot and, 37, 142fn; 
under Consulate and Empire, 367; description, 367; branches of, 367-68; 
key personnel of, 369-71; complexities of, 367; inconsistencies of, 369, 
374; lack of imagination of, 374, 860; Napoleon’s opinion of, 374; the 
Maison, 369-72; Napoleon’s “little headquarters,” 371-72; the 
Topographical Department (“the Sanctuary of Genius”), 370-71; 
Napoleon’s daily routine, 374-75; the General Staff, 372-74; Berthier’s 
roles, 369, 373; his “Cabinet,” 372-73; Commissary-general’s staff, 368; 
types of staff officer, 373; inter-staff rivalries, 372; functions of, 373; 
Napoleon the sole indispensable part of, 372, 374; Napoleon’s limitations 
on, 158, 860, 939; size of staffs (1805-1812), 368; Others: Austrian, 44-45, 
383, 666; English, 42, 628; Prussian, 455-56, 502, 872; Scharnhorst’s 
reforms, 367; Russian, 519, 750; Spanish, 625 
Strategy, Napoleon’s: definition, 161, 178; Napoleon’s views on, 145, 162, 
172; careful preparation, 145; links with grand tactics, 154, 158, 178; the 
“unfolding drama,” 179; basic aims of, 141, 143, 150; Napoleon’s denial of 
having any system, 134; system of penetration, 162, 175; April 1796, 175; 
the Niemen line, 1812, 175; system of the central position, 161, 162-63; 
described, 170-75; advantages, 170, 172, 174; disadvantages, 171, 172, 
174; how often used, 172; flexibility, 172; Ligurian Coast, 1796, 174; at 
Areola, 1796, 172-74; Waterloo campaign, 1815, 174-75; system of 
envelopment (or manoeuvre sur les derriéres), 163; described, 163-69; 


advantages of, 163; possible answers to, 163, 169; Napoleon’s adaptations, 
163, 170; overall flexibility, 163-64; features that made it possible, 146, 
147-49, 159, 160, 161, 164; careful coordination of moves, 150, 151-54, 
155; centralisation of command vital, 157-58; how often used, 163; list of, 
see Appendix; origins of, 144, 166, 169; maneuver of Lodi, 1796, 166-67; 
fails, 167; maneuver of Stradella, 1800, 164; maneuver of Ulm, 1805, 166, 
327, 390; maneuver of 1806, 150, 164, 463, 503; maneuver of Smolensk, 
783-88; fails, 789; used in 1813 and 1814, 875, 902; becomes over- 
systematised, 919; Allies eventually discover answer to, 169, 901, 919, 940; 
Napoleon’s bluff called before Leipzig, 169, 918-19; outside Paris, 169; 
centers of operations, 145, 164, 171; corps of observation, 166, 171; 
operational bases (places de campagne), 164; strategic curtains, 163; 
curtain of maneuver, 163; weather, 220, 241, 525, 858; le bataillon carré, 
154, 467, 673, 681; diagrams, 165, 168, 173; Napoleon’s principles for 
Opening a campaign, 162, 433; effects of strategic consumption, 857; 
combination of systems, 175-78; see also Grand Strategy, Grand Tactics, 
Tactics and Weather; Other strategies: Allied, see Campaigns, Trachenberg 
Plan 

Supply, French: problems of, 70, 143fn, 366, 654, 916; Napoleon’s relative 
disinterest in, 366, 387; except in 1812, 757, 868; “living off the country,” 
159-60; its origins, 159; its advantages, 45, 149, 160, 164; becomes 
systematised, 160; scale of provision of supplies, 160, 366, 387, 757-58; 
weaknesses of the convoy system, 771, 775, 855; breakdown of forward 
distribution, 855-56, 916; roads partly to blame, 855; failure to allow for 
Russian weather conditions, 858; Other armies: effects of depot and convoy 
systems, 45, 164; Austrian, 45, 677; English, 628, 646, 655; Prussian, 454; 
Russian, 411; 519, 750; Allied improvements in 1814, 169, 999 

Tactics, French: definition, 178; legacies of Ancien Régime, 66, 136; les 
grandes querelles, 136fn; the Drill-Book of 1786, 66, 136fn; Guibert’s 
influence, 136fn, 179; Mesnil-Durand, 136fn; of Revolutionary period, 66; 
use of skirmishes, 67; column vs. line, 67, 136fn, 344; “horde tactics,” 67; 
practical compromise, “l’ordre mixte,” 68, 346; Foy’s description, 67-68; 
inadequacies of cavalry and artillery methods, 69, 70; French Consulate and 
Empire, 344, 346, 348; Napoleon’s innovations, 178, 223; Napoleon’s 
relative disinterest in, 346; preference for “l’ordre mixte,” 179, 346; 
infantry tactics, types, 344-51; fluidity of, 346; Morand’s division at 
Auerstadt, 346, 353, 494; flexibility of, 346; tradition of attack, 180, 342; 


Bugeaud’s description of, 348; use of squares, 223, 346fn; cavalry tactics, 
355; improvements in, 355; the charge, 355-56; artillery tactics, 294-96, 
363, 488, 725, 727, 799, 1065; Sénarmont at Friedland, 363, 579; vital 
importance of coordination, 363-64; advantages of French methods, 364; 
their disadvantages, 364-65; fire vs. shock, 136fn, 342-43; tactical 
diagrams, 343, 345, 347, 349, 351, 353, 358-59; Other armies: Austrian, 45, 
86-87; English, 42-43, 620; Moore’s reforms, 43, 627; Wellington’s use of 
ground and line, 350, 364-65, 1065-66; and skirmishers, 364; their 
effectiveness, 365; Prussian, 454; 484-85; influence of Frederick the Great, 
454; later reforms, 873; Russian, 519, 524; Mameluke and Turkish, 226, 
239, 243; Spanish, 617, 638, 640-41 

Telegraph, French military, see Semaphore 

Theseus, H.M.S., and Tigre, H.M.S., 237 

Trachenberg Plan, the Allied, 901 

Training, French: of officers, 335; l’Ecole Militaire, 8, 335; St. Cyr, 335; 
l'École Polytechnique, 335; ceaseless demands on, 335; premature 
commissioning of cadets, 670, 868; lack of higher military training, 756, 
860, 939; of men, 67; length of conscript training, 517, 559, 670; use of 
depots, 668; provision of depot battalions, 668; lack of range-firing, 342, 
453; other deficiencies of, 341; specialto-arm training, artillery training 
under /’Ancien Régime, 9, 11, 137; Others: officers, Potsdam Military 
Academy, 499; R. M. C. Sandhurst, 43, 43fn; English Staff College, 42; 
Prussian Oberkriegscollegium, 455; Krumpersystem, 872-73; Sir John 
Moore’s reforms in England, 43, 627; other countries, 226 

Treaties, conventions, armistices, and negotiations: Allessandria, 
Convention of, 296; Amiens, preliminaries of, 303; Amiens, Peace of, 304, 
307; Armistice of 1813, 898; Bailen, Convention of, 617, 623; Bar- 
surAube, Council of War, 983; Bayonne, Conference of, 607-609, 625; 
Bucharest, Peace of, 749; Campo Formio, Treaty of, 207; Chatillon, 
Conferences of, 951, 954; Chaumont, Conference of, 983; Cherasco, 
Armistice of, 75, 78; Cintra, Convention of, 619, 623; Coalitions, and 
associated wars: First, 42; Second, 246-48, 303; Third, 327, 331, 439; 
Fourth, 459-60, 590; Fifth, 664; Sixth, 749, 852; Seventh, 1014; Dresden, 
Congress of, 767; Erfurt, Congress and Convention of, 624, 668, 742; 
Fontainebleau, Treaties of, 1002; Kalisch, Treaty of, 514, 873; Leoben, 
preliminaries of, 125, 302, 330; Luneville, Peace of, 302, 330; Paris, Treaty 
of, 1003; Potsdam, Treaties of, 403; Pougy, Conference of, 999; Pressburg, 


Treaty of, 730; Reichenbach, Convention of, 899; Rhine, Confederation 
Treaty, 449; Schônbrunn, Negotiations of, 438, 730; St. Petersburg, 
Convention of, 748; Sommagices, Conclave of, 999; Tauroggen, 
Convention of, 851; Tilsit, Conference and Treaties of, 588-90; Tolentino, 
Treaty of, 121; Troyes, Council of War and Treaty of, 981; Ulm, 
Capitulation of, 400; Vienna, Conferences and Peaces of, 446, 1003, 1009 
Tugenbund, the Prussian, 870 

Ukase, Russian, 745 

Vanguard, H.M.S., 215 

Wars, see Campaigns, Treaties (Coalitions) 

War, Peninsular, 747, 852 

Weapons, French: infantry, 341; muskets, 341; types, 341, 344; 
characteristics, 342; bayonets, 342, 344; swords, 344; cavalry, 352; 
carbines, 352, 354; pistols, 354; swords, 352; sabres, 354; artillery, 356; 
heavy (12-pounders), 360; siege, 24; field (8-pounders and 6-inch 
howitzers), 360; regimental (4-pounders), 360; general artillery 
characteristics, 357; pictures, 361; diagrams, 358-59 Other armies: British 
rifled muskets, 344; Prussian muskets, 342, 344; Mameluke and Turkish, 
223; British use of rockets, 362; and shrapnel shells, 362 

Weather, effects of, 220, 241, 525, 858; fogs before Austerlitz and Jena, 
424-25, 479; at Eylau, 537-38, 540, 555; heat in Russia, 760, 858; heat at 
Wagram, 729; spates in Danube, 697; late frosts in Russia, 858; severe 
frosts in Russia, 858; rain at Dresden, 909; in 1814, 969, 971; before 
Waterloo, 1062; mentioned, 290, 550 


